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Millions in Wealth 


Buried in This Country! 


Any Deserving Person Can Get His Share 


VER since wealth existed, buried 
treasure has lured men on to 
mighty effort although the 
chance of finding it was about 

one in a million. 6 $ 

Science has made the startling dis- 
covery that millions in wealth are buried 
right in this country, and that any 
one wanting his share has about nine 
chances in ten of getting it. 

Does this statement surprise you? I 
hope it does. h 

Do you demand an explanation? I 
sincerely hope you do. 

I chose this method of getting your 
close and earnest attention to tell you 
the great, practical truth that science 
has discovered about the way to get 
wealth and success. 

What is this wonderful discovery? 

Where is the buried treasure? 

How can you get your share? 

1. Science has discovered that the 
power to get wealth and to win success is a natural 
power, born in every normal human being, and only 
awaits development. 

2. The buried treasure is in your own head and con- 
sists of your undeveloped power to achieve wealth, or 
any other worth while-ambition. 

3. You can get this buried treasure only by develop- 
ing the powers born in you until they are strong enough 
to enable you to win whatever you want strongly 
enough to concentrate on getting it. 

The rich men of the world are popularly believed to 
have obtained their wealth from mines of diamonds, 
gold or other precious metals, from oil or coal, from 
steel or cotton or ships or wheat, or inventions or dis- 
coveries. That is only superficially true. 

Most of these men could have changed places one 
with another and each would have become just ag rich 
and successful. Why? 

Because the power to get wealth, to win success was 
not in the material with which they worked, but in 
their heads. 

How did it get in their heads? 

They were born with it. 

Were they especially favored by being born with 


such power? 
No. T! were among the ninety per cent of all 
people, of races and color who are favored with 


normal brains. The only ones not so favored are the 
born imbeciles or mental defectives. 

Why is it, if ninety per cent of people are born with 
such powers that most people are failures and become 
dependents in old age? 

Because these powers are at birth just as undeveloped 
as the power to walk or talk, and most people develop 
their physical powers enough to keep them alive much 
longer than their partially developed Success-Powers 
will sustain that life. 

What are these Success-Powers? 

-They are the character qualities essential to success. 

People who have them well-developed have high 
Success-Power and always succeed unless very adverse 
circumstances or accident intervene. 

People who have them poorly developed have low 
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Success-Power and always fail, regard- 
less of circumstances or accident. 

The next questions you naturally ask 
are: What are these character quali- 
ties? How can I find out my Success- 
Power? What can I do to strengthen 
it, avoid failure and achieve success? 

I devised the Foster Success Power 
Self-Analysis, with which you can 
within an hour, learn what are the 
character qualities essential to success, 
determine your strength in each, and 
the strength of your Success-Power. 


With the Self-Analysis I send full in- 
formation for using it. When your Self- 
Analysis is received, filled in as directed, 
I will tell you what you must do to 
strengthen your character qualities and 
increase your Success-Power if it is too 
low to enable you to achieve your ambi- 
tion. 

I will also tell you about my course 
of instruction in Success-Power — the 
crowning achievement of thirty years experience in 
helping hundreds of thousands of ambitious men and 
women to better their condition and to achieve finan- 
cial independence and success. 

I was the originator of instruction by correspondence, 
founder and for twenty-five years, President of the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa. 

I have had more experience in helping people develop 
Success-Power than any other living man. In every 
civilized country on earth are people of wealth and 
power who gladly acknowledge that my system of self- 
development started them on the road to success. 

Please, I beg of you, do not think because of the 
sensational method and strong statements I have used that 
they are exaggerated or that I am too bold. 

I am by nature a modest man, but I realize with Edison 
that the greatest weakness of the human race is INERTIA. 
I feel that it is my duty to startle you into a realization of the 
wonderful undeveloped possibilities of your own self, rouse 
you from the fatal grip of smertia and induce you to take the 
first step from its deadly embrace. 

Break the Spell of Inertia! Act Now! 

Fill in, cut out and mail this coupon. You risk nothing. 
It may change the whole course of your life. It may lead to 
wealth and success. 


T. J. FOSTER, President, 
Industrial Correspondence University, Ine. 
Dept. N, Perry Building, Philadelphia, P: 


Enclosed find 10c, coin or postage, for which please 
send me the Foster Success-Power Self-Analysis, instruc 
tions for use, and full particulars of your Success-Power 
Course. 


Name..........- 
Street and Number 
City or P.O... 1. cece eee eee eee eens 


eo accomplish an: 
Foster's ~ 
accurate mi to take thie 
By all means, get it and use it. 


Ana! ane. 
Geot step to successin life. 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


“I WAS STARTLED TO 
HEAR A_ FAINT CRY, 
AND TO MY _ SURPRISE 
SAW SOMEONE RUNNING 
TOWARDS ME.” 


(see pace 7) 


HenrjifBootes 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
; E:-G: OAKDALE 


A tragic story that proves how very near fact often comes to fiction. Here are all the 
traditional ingredients of a typical South Sea romance—hardy seamen, breathless adventure, 


and a beautiful girl shipwrecked on a lonely tropic 


Bootes writes: “This 


ind. Yet Mr. 


is a personal experience, described as nearly as possible just as it took place, and ail the 
people referred to are real persons.” 


N the year 1894 I was on a voyage from 
the Argentine to Acapulco on the West 
Coast of Mexico. Our.ship, a trim 
four-masted barque, had been blown 

far to the westward of her course by adverse 
winds, and finally, during an extraordinarily 
long period of calm weather, drifted amongst 
the islands of the Low Archipelago. The 
south-east trade winds came and went in 
spasmodic gusts, and the heavens seemed to 
open and let down oceans of water in the 
shape of rain. Day after day the deluge 
lasted. We seemed to be the only Ship 
afloat ; indeed, we commenced to think that 
we were the only people in all the world, so 
dismal and lonely was that drift to the north- 
ward, The rain finished up with a cyclone of 
great magnitude. It did its utmost to sink 
the old Loon, but she stood it like a duck and 
still kept onward to the northward, until 
once more a calm prevailed. 

I don’t know which was worse—the rain 
or the terrific heat of the sun as we neared 
the Equator; but one day we found our- 
selves to the northward of the Paumotu 
Islands, and sighted a school of whales. 

Now Captain N. , our Commander, had 
been at one time a famous whaling skipper, 
and I suppose he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of the chase, or perhaps he was tired of 


Vol. xlviii.—1. 


the monotony of our long passage. Anyway, 
he suggested that our large quarter-boat 
should be fitted with lines and harpoons, 
provisions and water, and then volunteers 
were called for. As I had been in two Pacific 
whalers, I naturally offered my services, and 
I was selected as steersman, the Captain 
appointing himself harpooner. 

By midday our boat was ready, so we 
lowered away and made for the whales, which 
were sporting and spouting on the distant 
horizon. Only the captain and myself were 
accustomed to the work, and we made slow 
progress owing to the instructions necessary 
for the four boatmen; but we got a whale, 
towed it to the ship, and with the aid of two 
portable iron coppers ‘‘ tried ” it out. 

We spent all night at this filthy occupation, 
and finally got ten barrels of fine oil. Next 
morning we were forced to cut the carcass 
adrift for the benefit of the sea birds, for 
as the sun reached the zenith the stench 
became almost beyond bearing. 

On the Sunday morning, a few days after 
the whale episode, I came on deck at eight 
o'clock to relieve McCann, the mate, for 
breakfast—I was the second mate. He was 
a grumpy fellow, very unsociable, and at 
times extremely erratic. Not a man in his 
watch had a good word to say for him, The 
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mate’s mode of dress was another sore point, 
esprcially with Captain N » Who was 
rather a dandy in his way. 

On this particular Sunday I appeared on 
deck in a white drill suit and white shoes to 
match. The mate, who was clad only in a 
patched old pair of trousers and a ragged- 
sleeved shirt, looked me up and down and 
actually smiled. 

“What's the game?” he growled. 

I did not answer, but turned on my heel 
and replied, in my most haughty manner :— 

“ Breakfast, Mr. McCann.” 

During the morning the skipper, also in a 
trim white shirt and pants, lay back in his 
deck-chair and figured out his probable 
profits from the whale oil on a scrap of 
paper. He was evidently well pleased, for 
his grizzled, deeply furrowed face lit up most 
pleasantly. 

There were still signs of whales about, and 
once or twice during my watch I saw the 
monsters “ blowing’ on the horizon, but 
the wind being favourable and the ship able 
to make about five miles an hour on her 
course, I felt confident we should not have 
any more whaling interludes. Towards 
noon, however, as the ‘old man” and 
myself were “ taking the sun,” the wind died 
away and another dead calm sct in. We 
worked out our position together, I forget 
our exact latitude, but we were somewhere 
in the vicinity of the outlying atolls of the 
Marquesas Islands, Iving about three degrees 
south of the Line. These islands are simply 
circles of coral rock enclosing lagoons of 
fresh water. Some of them are almost 
devoid of life, while on others are found 
fruit and coco-nuts. 

McCann relieved me for dinner and I 
looked forward to the afternoon below, but 
before I had concluded my meal I heard the 
captain and mate in close conversation on 
the cabin skylight. This was most unusual, 
for they had scarcely exchanged two un- 
necessary words for many weeks. 

About 12.30 on this fateful Sunday, the 
mate yelled out, as if anxious to break the 
monotony of the calm :— 

“ Lower the whale-boat.”” 

There was a stamping and shuffling of feet 
as the men ran to the falls, and then the 
skipper came to the saloon and told me we 
were going to try our luck again. He sug- 
gested in his gentlemanly way that IT should 
take the steering oar, and the mate would 
act as harpooner. : 

“There is no time to change your clothes, 
Mr. Bootes,’’ he added, as I made for the 
door of my stateroom ; so I went on deck 
and down the falls to take my seat in the 
stern of the whale-boat. 

As we pushed off from the Loon the mate 
made some sarcastic remarks concerning my 


white clothes, but I took no notice and 
smiled to myself. I knew that McCann was 
not an accomplished harpooner. 

“ Give way, boys,” said I, with a laugh. 
“ We'll get no whales to-day.” 

The mate glarcd at me with a lIcck of 
black hatred, for he knew what I was hinting 
at. I wondered why Captain N: nad 
allowed him to try his hand on the great fish, 
and so run the risk of losing the whale-boat, 
to say nothing of endangering our lives. 

I must now describe the four beatmen, 
for they had their parts to play in what 
followed. The stroke oarsman was a Russian 
Finn named Ivan Daski, a fine seaman and 
well educated, who had evidently seen 
better days. The next man was an un- 
sophisticated Irish lad named Mick Farley, 
a native of Dublin. The third oarsman was 
Laurence, the carpenter's mate. The how- 
man, a bright Cockney boy named Dick 
Mense, was the life of the party. 

In about half an hour we got in amengst 
a school of “ right” whales. | They seemed 
to be asleep, basking in the hot sunshine. I 
bade my boatmen pause on their oars. 
Swish—swish. Small jéts of water went 
skywards, denoting the gentle breathing of 
these strange denizens of the deep. It was 
then that I saw the greatest whale of my 
career at sea; and, mind you, I have had 
eonsiderable experience of these sea mon- 
sters. A short distance from us there rose to 
the surface a huge whale fully forty feet long. 

“Starboard a bit,’’ cautioned the mate, 
and proceeded to clear the line of the long 
harpoon. Then he steadied himself, the 
weapon held ready to plunge into the vital 
spot. I could see by the way McCann 
handled the staff that his shot would be a 
bad one; but I dared not say a word or 
offer a suggestion, for sea etiquette and 
discipline forbade me. The Russian  sea- 
man winked at me, but I took no notice, only 
smiled as I sent the boat to starboard by a 
gentle touch of the steering-oar. Presently 
we rese gently on the top of the swell. It 
was the easiest and sweetest shot imaginable, 
but the mate was nervous and launched the 
harpoon with a sudden jerk which caused 
him to lose his balance and tumble to the 
bottom of the boat, his head jammed under 
the seat of the bowman. A laugh went up 
from the boatmen, and at that moment the 
whale plunged to the depths. The mate, 
scrambing clear of the fast-running line, 
struggled to his feet and seized the whale-axe. 

‘The line ran out at a terrific rate, the iron 
sheave of the block striking fire, and I 
cautioned the men to stand by for a sudden 
movement of the boat. Down—down went 
the whale, exhausting two reels of line and 
a part of a third in its headlong plunge. By 
the erratic movements of the line I knew 


that the monster was striving to shake off 
the harpoon. Evidently the mate had struck 
him in a soft spot, but as no blood appeared 
on the water I did not think the blow would 
prove fatal. 

Presently a gentle breeze stole over the 
water—just a catspaw—and I saw the ship 
in the distance square away her yards to 
come to our assistance. There was no sign 
of the other whales ; all of them had vanished 
to the safety of the depths below. 

The mate stood with lance ready to drive 
into the whale should it appear near the 
boat. He glanced at me several times, and 
there seemed to me to be a strange look of 
madness in his eyes. The men sat. silent, 
waiting. Personally, I hoped that the whale 
would get away; then we could return to 
the ship and the, episode would close. 

Presently a great deluge of water and 
blood, blown from the nostrils of the wounded. 
monster, smothered us and the boat, and my 
immaculate white suit quickly assumed 
another colour. Then the mate fired his 
lance into the flesh of the whale just as it 
rose to the surface. Away went the creature 
again, nearly wrenching the bows from our 
boat as the line tightened at the first pull. 
I wished from my heart that the line would 
snap, but no such luck came our way. We 
tore through the water at a terrific speed, 
and I realized that we were fast to a 
mad whale, and as we drew farther and 
farther away from the ship I suggested that 
the mate should cut the line. 

“Cut be hanged!” he said, with a sneer. 
“ Feel afraid—eh ? ” 

It was his first whale, and evidently he 
meant to hang on to it at all costs. 

The men were now seated together in the 
centre of the boat and seemed to look on the 
whole affair as a good joke. ‘“ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

As time went on, and our wild rush con- 
tinued, however, they grew restless and de- 
manded that the rope should be cut, so that 
we could return to the ship. 

I was not a bit surprised when the mate 
stood up, and with uplifted axe threatened to 
brain any man who attempted to cut the 
whale-line. We not only had a maddened 
whale to contend with, but also a madman ! 

On we went, and as the sun approached the 
western horizon, the Cockney bounded to his 
feet and demanded that the rope should be 
cut. Ifthe mate did not cut it, he vowed he 
would. He was a great strapping fellow, and 
in a rough-and-tumble the mate would have 
stood little chance with him; but a deter- 
mined and desperate man with a sharp whale- 
axe can do a lot of damage. The Cockney 
lunged forward with his knife to cut the line, 
but as he did so I was horrified to see the 
mate bring the axe down upon his arm, For- 
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tunately it turned as it descended, but the 
Cockney got the full blow of the back of the 
axe-head on his wrist, and snap! went the 
lower arm like a stick of firewood. 

The suddenness of it all almost took our 
breath away. The poor fellow stumbled aft, 
and when I glanced at the mate I saw that 
he was indeed insane, and it flashed across 
my mind that he had been suddenly stricken 
with sun-stroke. A protest went up from the 
other men, but the mate, his eves glaring 
wildly, stood over them with uplifted axe, 
and they were quickly cowed. I saw the 
Finn draw his long knite, which he wore in a 
leather case at his hip, and very quietly he 
took the Cockney’s place on the forward seat, 
concealing the knife up his shirt sleeve. There 
was no fear in this man’s ey and I knew 
that he would watch his chance to cut the 
rope. I prayed that the opportunity might 
occur before dark, for in another hour the 
ship would vanish over the horizon, and as we 
had no compass our plight can better be 
imagined than described. 

All this time there was no sign of the whale 
slackening speed. On and on we went, while 
the insane mate sat in the bows, guarding the 
taut line, and would tolerate no interference. 

Meanwhile I did my best to bandage the 
poor Cockney’s broken arm. I could see that 
he was in great pain, and feared a tragedy 
was about to take place, for the mate eyed 
the Finn as if some instinct told him to be on 
his guard. The silence was almost beyond 
bearing. 

By a trick of steering I tried to keep on the 
port side of the whale, hoping against hope 
that the monster would slacken its speed, and 
that the boat would race ahead. The rope 
would then sag to the after-end of the boat, 
and I could cut it myself. 

The mate, however, divined my intention. 
Standing up, and clasping the bowman by 
the shoulder, he roared :— 

“Now, then, you in the white snowdrop 


suit! Keep her straight behind the fish. 
If you don't, I'll smash this man’s head ! 
See ?”’- . 


I did see, and I trembled for all our lives. 
The sun was rapidly going down, shedding a 
brilliant golden path across the ocean; not a 
cloud appeared, and the ship was nowhere 
to be seen. Where we were rushing to we 
did not know, but just as the sun disappeared 
from view, leaving behind a crimson glow, 
which [ knew would soon change to total 
darkness, the mate changed his position ; and 
this was the chance that the Finn was waiting 
for, 

In a flash he plunged his knife between the 
shoulders of McCann, who dropped the axe 
overboard. Like a man in a trance, I 
watched him turn round as though nothing 
had happened. For a moment he stood 
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gazing at the Finn, who was 
waiting to close with him. 
Then the boat lurched to 
starboard and the mate fell 
overboard into the sea. 
Someone cut the rope, and 
darkness spread over us. 
McCann must have sunk 
like a stone, for we saw no 
more of him. 

The Cockney broke the 
awful silence that followed 
the tragedy by demanding 
a drink of water. When he 
had taken a few sips from 
the cask he went to sleep, 
and troubled us no more 
during the night. 

The sky was bright, and 
every star was distinctly 
reflected on the occan, 
which was as smooth as a 
mill-pond. There was no 
moon and no wind. All 
hands were tired, and somc- 
what dazed by the sudden 
tragedy enacted in our 
midst ; none of us cared to 
speak, and when I suggested 
that a watch be kept till 
morning no one responded, 
so I determined to remain 
awake myself. This was 


“I was horrified to see the mate 
bring the axe down upon his arm.” 


easier said than done, how- | _ oes 
ever, for the cramped position 

and the inactivity caused me to become very 
drowsy. 

It was still dark when I woke, but both 
sea and sky were overcast by rain clouds, 
though there was still no wind. I dozed off 
again, and when I awakened for the second 
time daylight had dawned. Just a catspaw 
of wind crept over the sea, so I aroused the 
men, and we stepped the mast and hoisted 
the big sail and jib. 

The poor Cockney suffered agony with his 
broken arm, but was nevertheless cheerful, 
even cracking a joke as I served out water, 
biscuits, and bully beef for the morning meal. 
We could not smoke, having no matches, 
so I passed round my plug of tobacco. 
During the morning the breeze freshened, 
but in what direction we were steering I 
could not tell, as the sun remained invisible. 
Our only relief from cramp was to rise to 
our feet and stretch our limbs ; this we did 
several times during the day, at the same 
time gazing round the empty horizon for 
signs of the ship. 

Strange to say, no one mentioned McCann 
and his tragic end; I think we were all too 
much concerned about ourselves. 

Our Irish companion took the Cockney’s 
seat at the bows, and during the morning 


startled us all by jumping up and shout- 
ing :— 

“ Holy Mother, there’s land!” 

Sure enough, right ahead of us we saw a 
long line of beach, topped by the feathery 
plumes of the coco-nut palm. Whatever land 
it was, it would certainly afford us better 
shelter than our boat, for I had now lost 
hope of regaining the Loon. 

I drew up a point or so into the wind, 
determined to run along the coast to seek 
a suitab'e place to land, praying in the mean- 
while that the breeze would last. Towards 
noon, however, the sun came out blazing 
hot, and the wind died away to a calm, 
forcing us to use the oars. 

When we got within half a mile of the 
shore we saw the wreck of a small topsail 
schooner that lay almost on her beam ends 
on the coral reef. The breakers tumbled 
and rolled dangerously around her, but 
though she was half submerged, we made 
out on her stern the words White Cloud, 
but her port of registry was indistinct. 
Coasting cautiously along, we found a gap in 
the reef and steered through it, disturbing 
many hundreds of sea birds. We were soon 
in smooth water and heading for the beach. 
This was about a mile long and showed a 
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good stretch of golden sand, although the 
bushes and tropical trees in some places 
reached almost to the water's edge. Running 
our craft ashore, we pulled the boat up well 
out of reach of the tide, and stretched our 
cramped limbs, thankful for the change. 

After a while I left my companions seated 
under the shade of the bushes, and set off 
along the beach on a tour of inspection. As 
1 proceeded I wondered whether I should 
find the survivors of the wrecked schooner ; 
but I think my chief concern was about 
ourselves and the prospects of rescue. 

I passed several very fine turtles, so did 
not entertain misgivings concerning our 
food supply. I was busy digging in the sand 
for turtles’ eggs when I was startled to hear 
a faint cry, and to my surprise saw someone 
running towards me. I soon discovered it 
was a young woman ; her only clothing was a 
loin-cloth, such as is worn by the Fijian 
Natives, and as she came closer I could see 
that she was a half-caste. We gazed at each 
other in curiosity and amazement for a 
Moment or two, and it is difficult to say 
which of us was the more perplexed and 
embarrassed. At last, however, she found 
her tongue, speaking in refined tones and 
using better English than I did myself. 


My first action was to take off my coat 
and offer it to her, whereupon she gave me 
a look of gratitude that spoke volumes. 
I then saw that she wore a wedding-ring, 
and as she buttoned up the coat she told 
me in a few words that her husband had 
been drowned in the wreck of the schooner 
during a great storm some fourteen days 
previously. She had reached the shore with 
two white men, survivors of the schooner’s 
crew, 

I made a fire for her with the aid of my 
watch-glass and some dry leaves, and she 
was soon cooking some turtle meat. Then, 
sitting on a rock with an old gunny-sacic 
thrown round her, she commenced to qucs- 
tion me, and I told her of our adventure with 
the whale. 

Presently the smell of the cooking turt ¢ 
reminded me of my own hunger, and whcn 
the girl offered me a shell filled with the 
delicious meat I forgot all about my fellow- 
castaways. 

Never did I enjoy a meal better than that 
one ! 

The girl did not talk much, and I wondered: 
where her companions were, but I refrained 
from asking further questions. 

She was very beautiful, half Samoan, half 
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English, and had evidently been well 
educated. Her lovely black hair seemed to 
form a natural protection for her arms and 
shoulders, Her lips were rather thick, but 
they were exceedingly red, and when she 
smiled she showed tiny teeth of exquisite 
whiteness. Presently, having finished her 
meal, she moved to a more comfortable posi- 
tion, reclining upon a couch of soft moss and 
fern leaves. She gazed at me apologetically 
and said :— 4 

“Tam so sleepy; I have not had an 
hour’s sleep for many days and nights. I 
have had to fight two madmen.” 

Then she lay back and almost imme- 
diately fell asleep. I glanced at the girl 
again and saw on her hand two beautiful 
diamond rings, together with the plain gcld 
band of wedlock, Close beside her lay a 
portion of a broken boat's oar—evidently her 
only weapon of protection. Rising noise- 
lessly to my feet, for I did not desire to wake 
her, I pushed aside the bushes. I could see 
_my fellow castaways seated on the beach a 
few yards from the whale-boat, engaged, 
apparently, in some heated argument, for 
ever and anon their voices reached me. I 
wondered whether they had seen the lady 
join me. The Finn was gesticulating violently 
towards the bushes, and as my eyes wandered 
in that directian I saw the figure of a man 
whose only garment was a pair of pants, 
hitched up by a piece of rope. He flourished 
a stout stick. It was difficult to distinguish 
whether he was a white man or a native, for 
he stood in the full glare of the sun, Moving 
a pace or two forward, he suddenly sprang 
into a run and dashed into the group of sea- 
men with an awful yell. The Finn, seeing the 
stranger make for the broken-armed Cockney, 
who was less active than the rest, ran after 
him, catching up a branch of a tree and 
tripping him up. 

The wild man commenced to roar like a 
bull. He had dropped his club, but fought 
with teeth and claws, being more than a 
match for the Finn. The poor Cockney, who 
had risen to his feet in alarm, sat down on the 
sand exhausted, but the other men went to 
the Finn’s assistance, and a fight ensued that 
lasted for some minutes. I really thought 
that the wild man would overpower the three 
seamen, so I ran to their assistance. Then I 
saw one of the seamen reach for the club and, 
pushing aside his mates, bring it heavily 
down upon the poor wretch’s head, smashing 
his skull. Before I could reach them the 
fight was over. 

The affair had happened so suddenly and 
unexpectedly that when I arrived in their 
midst we were all completely spellbound 
and horrified. Then they all commenced to 
talk at once. T knelt beside the fallen man— 
he was quite dead—and was greatly shocktd 


to see that he was a white man. His body 
was extremely muscular and well propor- 
tioned, and he must have possessed the 
strength of two ordinary men, 

Just then a woman's scream of mortal 
terror rang out upon the silence, coming 
from the bushes away down the beach. 
Wrenching the sheath-knife from the belt of 
the nearest man, and shouting to my com- 
panions to follow, I ran along the beach, 
When we arrived at the spot where I had 
left the lady sleeping [ found that she had 


gone. Once more her cries rose, and we 
forced our way desperately through the 
bushes. At last we came to a beaten track 


and lost no time in making towards jan. 
opening in the bushes, when we found our- 
selves in a gully or small ravine. There, 
amidst a wilderness of rock and clumps of 
bushes, we saw a man struggling along with 
a woman thrown over his shoulder. The 
fellow was making for the open country that 
Jav beyond, where a clump of coco-nut trees 
offered shelter, 

When the man reached an open space he 
threw his burden down upon the sand with 
a force that was sickening to behold. The 
girl looked wildly round for assistance, and 
1 waved my hat and shouted to attract her 
attention. 

We jumped from rock to rock towards the 
man, who now stood over the body of the 
fallen woman flourishing a long knife. There 
was a wild demoniacal look on his face ; 
evidently he was quite insane. 

Heedless of the uplifted knife, I jumped 
fairly into the fellow’s arms, and for my 
trouble received a cut across the left wrist 
which started a flow of blood that spurted 
out like water from a fountain. Neverthe- 
less I managed to throw him, and as we fell 
I suddenly “ saw red ”’ and drove my teeth 
into the great balls of flesh that formed the 
muscles of his arm, snarling for a’l the world 
like a wild beast. You must re:nember that 
it was a life and death struggle for that poor 
girl’s life, and I did not care a rap what 
happened. When my companions joined in 
the fight I got someone's fist between my 
eves and fell to the sand dazed, seeing ten 
thousand stars dancing in front of me. 

My hand reached out aimlessly and came 
in contact with that of the young lady. She 
gave it a reassuring squeeze, and my courage 
was stimulated into fresh activity. I tried 
to rise to my feet, but my wrist was painful 
and I was getting weak from loss of blood. 
I could hear the blows and curses of the 
fighters. One of our companions was pros- 
trate and the Irishman was forced to retreat, 
for the maniac’s tecth had almost met in the 
fleshy part of his leg. 

The Finn now had the fight to himself, 
and, luckily for us all, he quickly polished off 
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his opponent by throttling him with his 
strong fingers, When the fight was over an 
uncanny silence prevailed. The girl, seeing 
my weakness, at once set to work to bandage 
my wrist with strips of my white jacket, 
which had been torn from her back by the 
madman. She trembied violently as she 
tended me. 

“ You came just in time,’’ she said agi- 
tatedly ; then she leaned her head on my 
shoulder and burst into a flood of tears. 

It was now getting late in the afternoon, 
so we made our way back to the shelter of 
the shrubbery, where I had left the lady 
sleeping a short while since. Once more my 
watch-glass was brought into requisition, and 
we soon had a giant clam shell, full of turtle, 
cooking on the fire. 

I think the smell of the cooking meat must 
have reached the Cockney, whom we had 
left sitting behind a bush, for in a few 
minutes he appeared before us with the 
welcome information that the Loon was in 
the offing, although hull down. I rushed 
out into the open, and there, sure enough, 
was the Loon on the skyline with all sails 
set, evidently becalmed. The sun was 
rapidly approaching the horizon, and in 
about an hour total darkness would prevail, 
and I feared that during the night our ship 
would creep away from the land. I thought 
it quite possible that Captain N: would 
send a boat ashore should the weather 
permit on the morrow, especially if a fire 
was kept alight as a signal. In the old 
whaling days it was no unusual thing for a 
boat’s crew to become separated from the 
mother-ship, and it was an_ established 
though unwritten law when this happened to 
make for the nearest land. It was decided 
to keep the fire going all through the 
night. 

There was no moon, but the calm ocean 
reflected the stars until both sea and sky 
resembled a gigantic diamond-bespangled 
mirror, The memory of that night, with 
its uncanny silence, will for ever be stamped 
upon my memory. | was forced to keep 
awake for fear the fire should go out; an 
indefinite sojourn on this lonely atoll did 
not at all appeal to me. 

I was greatly relieved when, towards 
morning, gazing seaward, 1 saw the flash of 
a rocket and also a port-fire. I knew then 
that Captain N had seen our signal, and 
I was satisfied. 

Our lady companion had also seen the 
answering rocket, and she came to my side 
and once more thanked me profusely. I 
then persuaded her to tell me her full story, 
which was briefly as follows :— 

Her husband, ank R. Mer in, was in his 
younger days a storekeeper in one of the 
Tonga Islands, where he made enough money 


to purchase the schooner White Cloud, on 
board which, for many years, he made his 
home. The lady's name was Jessie Hartopp, 
her father being an Englishman, her mother 
a Samoan. Hartopp, she said, was the son 
of a British nobleman, who had drifted to 
Apia, and married the daughter of a wealthy 
chief, Jessie being the child of the union. 
Hartopp was killed in a brawl which arose in 
the * Tivoli” saloon, in the town of Apia, 
when Jessie was guite a child. Her mother, 
although the daughter of a chief, lived in 
great poverty until she died: then Jes: 
was sent to Sydney by a noble-minded mis- 
sionary to be educated. Two years before I 
had met her she had returned to Apia, being 
then sixteen vears of age. Soon after she 
met the old trader Merlin, who persuaded 
her to marry him, but from her account of 
her husband he was certainly not a very de- 
sirable mate. 

The night the White Cloud was wrecked was 
one that will long be remembered by the 
inhabitants of the westernmost islands of the 
Low Archipelago, for the hurricane that 
swept down upon their villages and planta- 
tions plaved dreadful havoc. Mrs. Merlin’s 
description of the wreck convinced me that, 
like many another fine ship, the schooner 
had been destroyed owing to her navigator’s 
love for the bottle. 

When davlight came the Loon, instead of 
drifting away from the island, as I had sup- 
posed she might, appeared about ten miles 
awa She was evidently ‘“ bringing a 
breeze,” as sailors say. 

I took stock of my men, thinking that the 
boat might be launched ‘so that we could 
meet the ship. First there was the Cockney, 
with his broken arm. Then there was Mick 
Farley, with his leg bound up, Poor chap; 
he could scarcely move, and the pain of his 
torn flesh nearly drove him mad. Your 
humble servant's left arm was in a sling, and 
the wound on the wrist sorely needcd a 
surgeon, 

The only people who could pull an oar 
were the lady, Bill Laurence, and the Finn, 
Ivan. Somehow we pushed the boat off into 
dcep water, having first assisted Mick to a seat 
in the stern shects, and pulled slowly towarcs 
the Loon. 

It was well after noon when we rcjcined 
the old ship, and of course our position and 
the loss of the mate took a lot of explaining. 
I don’t think that Captain N. ever sent 
a boat away again after whales. 

In the course of a month or so we arrived 
at our destination, where the holy fathers of 
the Catholic Mission at Acapulco took charge 
of Mrs. Merlin, who, however, was rather 
reluctant to leave the Loon. She had fallen 
in love with us all, and we certainly returned 
the compliment. I never saw her again, 
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A veritable human docu- 
ment—the true story of 
a plain man who met 
the Girl of his dreams, 
and then, turning his 
backuponthecities,went 
out into the Alaskan 
wilderness to make a 
living and build a home for her. Time 
and in stark misfortune overtook him; 
he was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at last he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 
the bottom of the ladder once more, but 
| the way. I sent word to some of 
my friends and they came right 
away, but that wasn’t what made _ the 
stampede. Roberts and Carr got excited 
and told about the strike in Glacier Camp 
and Porcupine saying that I had already 
taken out eighteen thousand dollars and 
that they had seen some of the gold. I 
had a biz poke full when they last saw me 
they said. Then they went on to spread 
the news in Klukwan and Haines. 

For the next few days people just poured 
from down the river. When they reached 
Haines, Roberts and Carr had it that I had 
eighteen thousand dollars in nuggets, and 
that they had both seen them. The tele- 
phones began to ring, and at 1 a.m. three- 
fourths of the population were on the way. 
some on horse some with wagons, but most 
of them on foot. Of course it is fifty-seven 
miles up here, and many of them turned 
back before they had gone very far, but 


Klihinah, 
June roth, 1914. 
ERE is a stampede on, and every- 
body in the country is here or on 
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all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read 
the man’s wonderful 
story, told in his own 
simple yet vivid lan- 
guage in pages torn from 
his diary and sent in batches to the Girl, 
and see what adventures and hardships he 
went through, and how this unique romance 
of fact ended. “The tale is true,” writes 
the Author; “I actually lived it.” No more 
remarkable narrative has appeared in our 
pages for many years. 


enough reached here to stake the whole 
river for several miles up and down. Nobody 
has found any gold to speak of vet, and 
there is a lot of disappointment going around. 
Some of them thought that thev could kick 
the nuggets out of the grass roots anywhere 
up here, and they are pretty sore. I heard 
aman who was coming through with a pack 
train say that it was a shame to get all 
those people up there that way, and he even 
went so far as to hint that fellows like me 
who started stampedes ought to be put 
behind the bars. 

The worst of it is that they are blaming me 
for their misfortunes. The good Lord knows 
that I didn’t intend to start a stampede. 
However, I have a good prospect here, and 
everything may turn out well for me after 
all if | keep a-digging. I have been working 
on a cross-cut from the bank of the river 
up a small bench. My object is to find an 
old channel of the river, which I am sure 
is up there on the bench. I pan a little 
now and then as I go along, and have found 
gold everywhere but not enough to make it 
pay working by hand. 
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Riley doesn’t help me. He's not the 
working kind. He goes around among the 
idlers and brags about how we discovered 
the diggings. He is a poor partner to have, 
and I wish I could get rid of him. To- 
morrow I must go down to Klukwan for 
supplies, and I'll have to start early, so I'd 
better get some sleep. 


AKlthinah, 
June 15th, 1914. 
Many things have happened 


The End the last few days, and 1 ama 
of the little poorer for them. The 
Gold Rush, superintendent from Porcupine 


came up and_ looked the 
ground over. Almost everybody in the 
camp came to hear his opinion. After a 
careful survey of the ground and the forma- 
tion thereabouts, he pronounced that there 
was nothing there but a little native scattered 
gold. He said they had known about it 
for a long time, and if it had been worth 
while to mine it would have been taken up 
and worked long ago. ‘It'll never pay,” 
he ended. That finished the stampede, and 
most of the men went down to Haines or 
to work in the mines. 

After a final row with me, my partner 
Riley went off up the river somewhere. 
When he came back he rolled up his blankets 
and left. That was vesterday. I am alone 
now and am spending all the time possible 
on the hole. It seems that the farther I 
get from the brink of the river the less gold 
1 find. If I can get some boards to make a 
sluice box, I think I'll try running some 
gravel through and see how much | get that 
way. 


Klihinah, 
July ist, 1914. 

I received another letter from Marian 
to-day. It was a long. sweet letter that 
filled me with confidence that everything 
will come out for the best. Even though 
things look almost hopeless here, I do not 
fear failure 

If I don’t strike richer ground here soon, 
I shall have to quit working, for my grub 
supply is getting low. If I only had some 
adequate tools. I am sure it would pay to 
work the claim. T need a five-inch pipe line 
about two hundred feet long. a good long 
sluice box, and a little powder to get rid 
of the large boulders. But I haven't got 
them and I have no chance of getting them, 
except by borrowing money from my friends, 
and that I will not do. So I am afraid I 
shall have to seek a job soon. I am not 
making more than a dollar and a half a day, 
and part of that is only guesswork. The 
gold is so fine that I have to use mercury 
to catch it, and that is an uncertain business 


at best. I have a saturated solution of 
mercury and gold, if one can call it that; 
anyway, it is mercury with as much gold 
as it will hold, a lump of the consistency 
of putty and about as large as a walnut, 
and it has been estimated to be worth 
twenty dollars. r 

They wouldn't give me credit in the store, 
so I traded some dust for flour and bacon 
and went back to my diggings. There are 
only five men here now, all the rest having 
gone away disappointed. J.ife is a peculiar 
thing. A few weeks ago everybody thought 
I was a benefactor and a smart man, but 
now they curse me or laugh at ‘ the fool 
up on the Klihinah.”” I feel as if I hadn't 
a friend in the world, but I know that 
isn't so. It is only the rain drumming on 
the tent. my wet clothes, and the wet, wet 
world without that make me think so, But 
her letter, that is warmth and sunshine, yes, 
and dryness, even if I am a failure. 


Alihinah 
July 20th, 1914. 
Well, I have a new partner. 
He is an American named 
Matt. just a boy about twenty 
years old. He has blue eyes 
and yellow hair, and is a good kid. 

It has been raining for the last two weeks, 
and T haven't done any work to speak of, 
and that means that I haven't made any- 
thing. In fact I have lost my twenty 
dollars’ worth of amalgam. I had it lying 
outside of my tent on a bench, and one 
morning it was gone. I think someone took 
it. someone who was going out and wanted 
something to show from the stampede. 
So we have, Matt and I, only about ten 
dollars in dust. When the rain stops we 
will dig a little while longer and see what 
we can make, and then maybe we will mush 
over the Dalton trail to the interior and 
seek a job. Matt is expecting his brother 
Farl out this way, and if he comes he may 
join forces with us and we shall be quite a 
caravan. 


A New 
Partner. 


Klihinah, 
July 27th, 1914. 

It is all off with the gold-camp now. 
For the last few days only Matt and I 
have been here. The only other party that 
stayed here was broken up by the leader 
shooting himself in the foot accidentally 
with his own rifle. We packed him out 
four days ago, and the river and the woods 
are now as quiet again as they were when 
I first came here. 

Matt's brother Earl came up yesterday, 
and with the last of my gold dust and a 
little of Earl's money we bought enough 
to take us to White Horse, Yukon Territory. 


We are starting the day after to-morrow. 
To-morrow morning I shall run down to 
Porcupine with our last mail before we go. 

There will be no trains to beat any longer, 
nor even a chance to ride on a wagon, for 
after we leave the Rainy Hollow there will 
only be a footpath for a couple of hundred 
miles till we reach the Champaigne country ; 
so Matt says, anyway. and he is the only 
one of the three who has been up that way. 
I shall not be able to send my diary to Marian 
as I have been doing but I shall write just 
the same as I go along, and when I get to 
a post-office I shall send the whole packet. 
I shall think of her often and even though 
I have failed to accomplish what [ intended 
to this summer, I dare dream of her in a 
quiet little cabin somewhere that will be 
our home. 


White Horse, Y. T., 
August 12th, 19t4. 

Some time has again elapsed and my 
diary has not been touched. I am sitting 
on the brink of the mighty river that flows 
from here two thousand miles through the 
North before it reaches the ocean. It is a 
fine clear day and the light breeze is fanning 
me to keep the mosquitoes away as | write 
the experiences of the trip across the moun- 
tains. White Horse lies on the brink of the 
river and is surrounded by woods and 
mountains, but they are not like the moun- 
tains of the coast ; they are not so steep and 
high, and there are no glaciers on them. 

We left the diggings on the Klihinah on 
July 29th early in the morning, the three 
of us, Matt. Earl, and J, each carrving an 
equal amount of grub and our blankets. 
But my load was the heaviest by twenty- 
five pounds for I carried my rubber boots 
extra shoe-packs, and clothes. My partners 
thought this was very foolish, and | admitted 
it several times to myself on the way. 

Everything went smoothly the first few 
days and we mushed right along in the 
best of humour, helping each other make the 
camp at night and being very sociable 
generally. On the third day it began to 
rain and we became soaking wet. Then we 
lost the trail, and Earl, who was the voungest 
being only seventeen lost his nerve and 
wanted to go back. We argued about it and 
pitched camp because we couldn't decide 
what to do. Finally I left the camp and 
clinbed to the top of a near-by heap of 
rocks from which I could see over the crest 
of the ridge and into a long, broad valley 
with the river in the centre of it running to 
the east. When I told them what I had 
seen Matt said it was the Alsik river. and 
once there we could not get lost. So we 
struck camp and mushed on, our blankets 
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twice as heavy as they had been on account 
of the rain. 

We camped on a broad bench about a 
thousand feet above the river. There was 
a grove of spruce and jack-pine, and a little 
rushing creek that tumbled down over the 
boulders in a small crooked canyon near-by. 
It was very beautitul and wonderful to 
behold; the silver river winding its way 
through the broad valley, spotted with groves 
of conifers and patches of willow) brush, 
with here and there wide grassy meadows. 
We could see mountain sheep grazing on the 
mountain side across the river, and by the 
very edge of the stream we could see a big 
bear browsing along---looking for salmon, I 
suppose. I wanted to wnte to Marian and 
tell her how wonderful it was. but Earl 
kept talking all the evening about this and 
that, asking me a hundred questions. 

When we arrived at Klukshoo Lake the 
Stick Indians were camped there for the 
salmon fishing. This lake is a spawning 
ground for the Alsik sockeye salmon, and 
the natives were having a great time. 

I forgot to tell about Dalton Post. We 
came there on the sixth day, in the evening. 
We were on the wrong side of the river, so 
Matt fired his gun three times, and soon 
three squaws broke out of the bushes and 
came chattering down to the edge of the 
river, looking across at us. They held some 
kind of a confab and then went back into 
the brush and dragged a canoe out. Two 
of them got in, and with long poles brought 
the craft across the river. One of them 
was young and very beautiful, and she could 
speak a little English. 

“Where you come from?” the young 
squaw asked as soon as they had worked 
the canoe close to the bank in an eddy of 
the current. 

“ Klihinah,”” Matt answered. 
camp.” 

“You know Hootsklahoo?"”’ the squaw 
asked eagerly ; a girl she was, not more than 
seventeen. She looked inquiringly at me, 
and Matt shook his head. 


“ Big gold 


In 1912, when T was on a 
“Hoots- hunting trip up the Chilkat 
klahoo.” river, I met several of the 


Stick Indians and hunted sheep 
and goats with them. They dubbed me 
“ Hootsklahoo.” [don't know just what 
it means. but I know that ‘‘ Hoots "’ means 
bear, and [ have been told that ‘ Hoots- 
klahoo ’ meant red moose. I might as 
well tell the rest of it while I am about it. 
T was going up the road from Klukwan 
to Wells, where my camp was, when I came 
upon an [ndian woman leaning against a 
tree by the side of the road. As I passed 
her I thought she looked mighty sick. but 
it would not be good manners to stop and 
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ask after the health of a strange squaw, 
so I hurried on. She was barefooted and 
her feet were bleeding, and the pathetic 
droop of her shoulders bothered my con- 
science. It seemed as if I ought at least 
to have asked her if there was not something 
that I could do for her. Finally I stopped 
and looked back. She was still standing by 
the tree with her shoulders drooping. I 
went over to her and asked if she was sick. 
Yes, she was, she answered, in good English. 
She had gone to Klukwan to visit some rela- 
tives and they had been drinking to celebrate. 
She had not tasted whisky for a long time, 
and the Thlinket squaws had made her 
drunk and had taken her shoes away from 
her and then driven her out into the woods 
at night. Now she was on her way to where 
her people, the Sticks, were camped near 
Wells. Naturally, I felt very sorry for her, 
and I hated to see her go barefooted on those 
bleeding feet. So I looked at my own feet 
encased in Government shoe-packs (I was 
a soldier at the time) and I thought that it 
was less than a mile to my camp. Also, 
J realized that [ would have to pay two dollars 
and a half for a new pair, and I wondered 
what kind of a lie I would tell when I had 
to explain the loss of my packs to my captain. 
But I sat down and took my shoes off and 
gave them to the squaw. Then I trotted 
up the road to my camp, sneaked into my 
tent the back way. and got a pair of shoes 
on before any of the other fellows noticed 
me. Of course the squaw told about it to 
the rest of the Sticks, and when I became 
acquainted with them a few davs later 
they showed their friendship by taking me 
out hunting with them and treating me as one 
of themselves. Paddy, their chief, had said 
that if I ever came to Dalton Post he would 
give me his daughter in marriage, and I 
had said that I might take him up on that 
some time. 

So it happened that the Indian girl asked 
for Hootsklahoo, and looked  inquiringly 
at me. ‘‘ Hootsklahoo, Indian call him. 
He big red man '’—she pointed to her hair. 
“‘ Make big stampede. You know ?”’ 

We all shook our heads, but I couldn't 
help smiling at her, but also I was a bit 
embarrassed when she pointed an accusing 
finger at me and said. “I know. You 
Hootsklahoo ! ” 

We stepped into the canoe and sat down 
in the bottom while the two squaws poled 
us across. When we reached the other shore 
two big Indians came running down the 
trail. They had been out hunting and 
had heard our shots. They were Paddy 
and Casey, and they thought that I had come 
to stay. When I told them that I was only 
going through and intended to stay for 
one night, they were very much disappointed. 


Paddy took us to his cabin and made us 
comfortable. His wife did the cooking, and 
Princess, his daughter, chopped wood outside 
and carried water. She was not allowed in 
the house while we were there. Matt and 
Earl went out to find a place to make a 
camp for the night, and perhaps to get 
another look at the pretty Indian maid, 
but I stayed with the Indians, for I could 
see that there was something Paddy wanted 
to tell me. After we had talked of the trail 
and the game and the gold camp. he took 
me outside and showed me a nice warm cabin 
all furnished with blankets and everything. 

““T give you,”’ he said. ‘‘ You 


I am give my wife eighty dollars. 
Offered a You marry Princess. I give 
Wife. you house, traps, I give you 
everything. Princess not my 

daughter; she old chief's daughter. I 


marry chief's squaw when he die. 
daughter—I give vou free. My wife want 
eighty dollar.” He shrugged his shoulders, 
indicating that he could do nothing about 
that; then he brightened up again. ‘‘ You 
pay next winter. Plenty fur. Plenty time 
My wife want Princess marry 


She my 


But I told him that it couldn’t be: that 
I had a white girl who was waiting for me 
and that I had promised to marry her. He 
caught me looking at Princess as she went 
by with a large piece of meat. and he nodded 
knowingly to me and said: ‘t You come 
back some time. I know. You come back.” 
Of course I have no desire to come back; 
nevertheless it made me embarrassed when 
Princess peeped at me through the window 
or through the crack in the door. 

Early the next morning we left Dalton 
Post. We arrived last night. and now. we 
are camping in a canyon outside of town, 
for we haven't money enough to rent a 
cabin. We are going to try to get work in 
the copper mines here, or cutting wood. 
These two johs are about the only ones a 
stranger can hope to get. 


White Horse, 
August 14th, 1914. 

The wheel of fortune seems to have turned 
against me. I came here confident of getting 
a job; I have never before seen the time 
when I couldn't get a job somewhere, but it 
seems that at last | have come to that point. 
1 tried the mines—thev had all the men they 
wanted. I tried the woods. a dozen wood 
camps—nothing doing. And I have only a 
very few dollars lett. I sold the very last of 
mv gold dust. and received four dollars and 
sixty cents. and that ismy whole capital ex- 
cept my guns. my blankets. and my cooking 
outfit. I would gladly mush to somewhere 
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pointed an accusing finger at me and said, ‘I know. 


“I was a bit embarrassed when she 
You Hootsklahoo ! 
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to seek a job, but at this time of the year 
most of the camps are about to close down 
for the winter. I would mush down the 
Yukon to Dawson, but that is a long way 
to go on four dollars; and, besides, | have 
been told that if a man is found broke and 
begging there in the fall, the police put him 
in jail and keep him chopping wood for 
the city all winter. Now, | wouldn't mind 
chopping wood for a living, but I do object 
to the jail part of it, so I guess I won't 
go there. 


White Horse, 
August 20th, 1914. 

1 received a letter from Marian to-day. 
It was forwarded from Haines, and mighty 
glad I am that there is at least something 
in the world to cheer me up. My spirit 
weakens at times, but her letters always 
rekindle the fires of ambition and give me 
new hope. 

There is no work here, absolutely no work. 
I couldn't get a job if 1 offered my services 
for my board alone. There is only so much 
work to do, and they have lots of men who 
live right here to do it. 1 put in a few hours 
on a job longshoring when the steamship 
company was in a hurry to get a boat un- 
loaded, and if it hadn't been for that and 
for my rifle that I got ten dollars for, 1 would 
have been begging by now. ‘Things surely 
cost something up here. One can't get a 
meal in a restaurant for less than seventy- 
five cents, and not a good meal for less than 
a dollar and a half. 

Matt and Earl went away down a river 
to a fox ranch to try to get a job. They took 
their things along, so I suppose they are not 
coming back, and I am all alone in my 
canyon lair at night. I must confess that 
I have been pretty downhearted, and I was 
even considering going back to Dalton Post. 
but that letter put all such thoughts out 
of my head. 

A man who looked like a detective came 
up to me on the street yesterday and began 
conversation about the war. I told him 
that 1 was a Dane and that I was naturally 
pro-English, but I thought the whole thing 
was a darned shame. He asked me where 
T lived, and I said, ‘‘ Oh, just out of town 
a way.” 

He looked at me very suspiciously, and 
it made me feel queer. I don't blame him 
for being suspicious, however. It must seem 
queer to anyone that I should live outside 
of town in a canyon like a beast of prey. 
I have inquired round about what a man 
gets for begging, and I have heard that the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police gener- 
ally keep a man in jail chopping wood all 
winter when he is caught begging in the 
fall. 
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White Horse, 
August 25th, 1914. 


Well, I have to leave here. 
Warned One of the redcoats came up 
Off. to me yesterday morning just 


when TI had come to town and 
asked me where I had come from. I told 
him, and also said that ] was looking for a 
job and asked him to let me know if he 
learned of anybody wanting a man. I would 
do anything, I told him, because I was 
about broke. 

“Take a tip from me, kid,” he said, 
“and beat it away from here while the 
beating is good. The captain has seen you, 
and he doesn't like to have any down-and- 
outers around town We have orders to keep 
an eve on you, and we may have orders 
to pinch you at any time.” 

J haven't done anybody any harm. Nor 
have I stolen anything, but I have only 
a dollar and a half in my pocket, and 1 
suppose that is more or less of a crime. I 
can see why a community like White Horse 
doesn’t like to have ‘“ bums” hanging 
around, and I suppose that I have no 
business being broke. Yet I am, and I 
can see breakers ahead. This morning, after 
I had cooked the last of my oatmeal and 
had eaten my breakfast, I heard somebody 
coming up the canyon through the brush. 
Had the constable not warned me yesterday 
I wouldn't have thought anything of it. 
but as it was I grabbed my mackinaw and 
hat and sneaked into the heavy underbrush 
up one bank of the canyon. I got toa 
place where | could lie under a lot of small 
spruce bush and look right down on my 
camp. 

Two redcoats and a man in civilian 
clothes came sneaking up the path. When 
they found the camp empty, the civilian 
cursed roundly. He ordered the two con- 
stables around, and they searched the brush 
up and down the canyon, but found no 
trace of where I had gone. ‘ He can't get 
away from us,” I heard the officer say, and 
then they rolled up my blankets and my 
outfit and took the whole bundle along 
with them. I don’t know what they want 
with me, but I am afraid they are short of 
wood-choppers. and to work all winter for 
my board, being in jail to boot, is more 
than I want. They didn't act as if they 
wished me well, so I guess I won't call for 
my blankets. I am hiding in a deserted 
cabin a mile or so out from town, and 
to-night when it gets dark I am going to 
take a chance. go into the town, and buy 
some grub with mv last money, then start 
down the track for Skagway. I have nothing 
but the clothes I have on. and I am wanted. 
That last thrills me. Ut seems like a game 
that I am playing. 


Skagway, Alaska, 
August 28th, 1914. 
When a man starts sliding 


My Last down the hill in society, he 
Money. has a hard time to stop. I 
have been sliding and I am 

still going. I got some canned beans 


and some hard tack for my last money in 
White Horse the night of the 25th. I 
heard the storekeeper telephone to the 
police that I was in his store. He served 
me and tried to keep me in his place, but I 
told him that I was going to Dawson and 
was in a hurry to start. Then I ran as fast 
as I could out of town and into the woods. 
J was being really hunted now. Hunted 
like a criminal! I kept in the edgé of the 
woods till I reached the railroad track, and 
then I struck out towards Skagway, one 
hundred and eleven miles away. 

I hurried along all night and the next 
morning. At nine o'clock I came to a good- 
sized town, It was Carcross, or Caribou, 
and I had travelled forty-six miles. I 
wanted to go around the town, but I had to 
come through part of it, for the railroad 
crosses a bridge where Jake Bennet runs 
into Lake Caribou, and there was only one 
other bridge, and that right by the railroad 
bridge. But no one paid any attention 
to me as I went across and out into the 
country again. I slept on the soft moss 
under a jack-pine, and after a few hours 
felt greatly rested, ate a bite, and hurried 
on. By evening [ had travelled twenty-five 
miles more and was in Bennet. 

I was thoroughly tired now, and when I 
saw that a freight train was about to pull 
out, I was glad, for I thought I could get 
a ride the rest of the forty-odd miles to 
Skagway. I hid in the yard between two 
box cars, but when the train started a red- 
coat came along the track and stood a few 
paces from where I was lying, watching the 
train pull out. 

In spite of the fact that I hadn't done any 
harm, I was afraid of that constable, and 
had he seen me and tried to ‘‘ pinch” me, 
I had my mind all made up to jump on him, 
take his gun away from him, and run. 
But luckily for me he went back after the 
train pulled out, not suspecting that anyone 
who would have stolen a ride was around. 
I watched him go and saw that he was 
joined by another constable, who had been 
watching the other side of the train, and I 
knew that there was no chance of making 
atrain out of Bennet. I took to my heels 
again as soon as they were out of sight 
and was soon safely out in the wilderness 
once more. 

From Bennet the railroad runs up a steep 
grade to the White Pass, and then it drops 
down to the sea through a deep, long, winding 
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canyon. AsJ neared the coast, the weather, 
which had been excellent all the way, 
became windy, chill, and wet. It started to 
rain and later to snow, and I was soon wet 
to the skin. I had intended to find some 
place out in the woods where I could get 
out of the wind and build a fire, but as it 
grew darker and darker I found that it 
would be futile to try to camp comfortably 
anywhere without tent or blanket. I made 
up my mind to make the rest of the forty 
miles to Skagway before stopping. I did 
try to catch a few winks of sleep under a 
railroad bridge where there was some shelter, 
but I was soon frozen ont and had to keep 
going to get warm, Up on the barren 
wastes of the White Pass the wind drove 
the rain so hard that I could hardly make 
headway against it. It was dark and cold, 
and I was all alone there in the night, making 
my way against the elements. I had to 
keep on, for there was no shelter till I came 
to the summit of the pass, eighteen miles 
from Skagway. I could not stay there, for 
that is the boundary line, and there are 
Custom officers and redcoats. 

I have always been a fast walker, but I 
believe I made a record that night. When 
the track was in the shelter of the towering 
cliffs and mountains so the wind could not 
sweep so hard I ran with long strides. I was 
tired, so tired that my legs were numb and 
they did not hurt at all. I reached the 
summit some time in the night. There was 
a long station house that was altogether 
unlighted and deserted, but there was a 
smaller house with a lighted room. I 
moved silently up to the window. A 
constable was sitting by the stove, a paper 
on his lap. He was asleep. It looked very 
warm and comfortable in there. A dog 
barked. The constable stirred and, opening 
his eyes, looked directly at me. -I ducked 
and ran down the track through long, 
pitch-dark snowsheds, over bridges, crossing 
deep gorges where the wind tore at me till 
I lay down and crawled on hands and knees 
for fear I should be blown off. The down- 
hill grade was steep—so steep that it made 
travelling much easier than it had been. 
It took no effort at all to run. 

I came to a station with five or six houses 
around it. The last milestone had read 
seven; that meant seven miles to Skagway. 
1 had travelled one hundred and four miles, 
with only a couple of hours’ rest, and I was 
very, very tired. A shack stood a little 
wav from the track. In the moonlight it 
looked like some kind of a barn or store- 
house. I tiptoed cautiously up to it. I 
wanted to find a place to sleep. The door 
was closed and had a padlock on it. 1 went 
to the back and found a window. It didn’t 
look like a barn window, 1 thought, but I 
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had to find a place to sleep out of the cold 
and wet, so I shoved it up and found a stick 
to hold it open lying on the window-sill. I 
crawled in as quietly as I could and struck 
a match. I was in a kitchen. ‘There were 
lots of pots and pans hanging on the wall, 
and a big cooking range stood by. I was 
about to lie down and sleep on the floor, 
but on second thoughts 1 decided to see 
what was in the next room. to be sure no 
one was in the house. I tiptoed in through 
the open door and struck another match. 
There was a bed, and a man and a woman 
lay close together fast asleep. I had a 
vision of their waking up to find me standing 
there. so I put out my match and silently 
left the room and went out through the 
window to the wet cold night. I shall 
never enter a house again in that fashion. 

I walked wearily down the track again. 
My feet had been wet all night, and now they 
were giving out. At the three-mile post 
I gave up the struggle and crawled into a 
lot of brush at the foot of a giant cottonwood 
and fell asleep immediately. 

I awoke in the middle of the day, sore in 
limb and soul. It was raining and blowing, 
and I had a hard time to get warmed up. 
When I left the army. some of the boys had 
given me a small nugget pin as a keepsake. 
I hated to part with it. but I had to eat, so 
I hocked it with a jeweller for a dollar and a 
half, and I had a good big feed and a long 
sleep in a real bed. 

To-day I feel better and shall look around 
for work. I have only fifty cents left, but 
there is a boat in to-night and I might get 
a job longshoring. If I ever get a job again 
1 shall stay with it till I have enough money 
to justify my quitting. 


Out in the Woods, 
August 30th, 1914. 

Iam out in the woods, but I am not happy. 
I am a very miserable man, for I have for- 
feited all right to consider myself a good 
enough man to expect to be considered 
decent at all. It's up to her to judge if | am 
still eligible to be her suitor. I warit her to 
know just how it happened. 

On the night before vesterday I tried to 
get a job longshoring on a passenger boat, 
but there were a lot more men than there 
were jobs, so naturally I didn’t get one. 
being a new man. I didn't buy a bed that 
night because I had only fifty cents, so I 
slept in an empty cabin. It was cold, but 
much better than out of doors, and I was 
very thankful for it. I had only eaten 
one meal the day before, and yesterday 
morning I bought a fifteen-cent loaf of bread 
and had bread and water for breakfast. It 
rained and blew all during the day, and I 
was so miserable that I stayed in the cabin 


and read some old magazines that lay round 
about on the floor. 

The steamer Georgia was to come in that 

night and was to leave at midnight for 
Haines on her southward trip. If I could 
only get to Haines I should be all right. 
So I went down under the warehouse and 
tried to catch some sleep, but the rats ran 
over my legs and one bit my hand, and I 
hurried out of the infernal place. I wished 
that I were a rat and had a nice warm 
place in the rock where I could live away 
from the rain and the storm. 
I hovered unsuccessfully around 
the warehouse, trying to find a 
warm place until the Georgia 
came in. She was to leave again 
in an hour. The passengers walked up 
the long deck and I followed, for I was cold 
and I wanted to be with people. But, once 
in town, they dwindled away into hotels 
and restaurants and I was alone again. I 
walked aimlessly around and presently went 
back to the boat again. There was no 
one on deck, and | silently boarded her 
and, lifting the canvas cover from one of 
the lifeboats, I crawled in out of sight. 
I found that there was water in the bottom 
of the boat and it wasn’t very comfortable, 
as I had to lie across two seats and I was 
wet besides. Still, I couldn't do any better, 
and once the boat was under way I could 
get out and walk around, and even if they 
did see me I'd get to Haines, whither I was 
bound. The whistle blew and the outgoing 
passengers boarded her. There were some 
women among them, and they came and 
stood close beside the boat in which I was 
hiding. I was becoming so stiff and sore 
that I changed my position, and as I moved 
one of them heard me or saw me under the 
canvas, and she screamed. A man rushed 
up and tore the canvas back. 

““What the devil are you doing there?” 
he said. ‘‘ Come out of that.” 

I crawled out, and a sorry sight I was, 
shivering and shaking like a leaf, with my 
torn clothes hanging wet from my shoulders, 

““ Where did you come on board?” the 
man demanded, and I saw he was the 
captain. 

“Here in Skagway,” I answered. ‘‘ I am 
wet, and cold and hungry, broke, and out 
of a job. Won't you let me stay on as far 
as Haines? That is as far as I want to go.” 

“* You've been boozing,’’ said the captain. 
““Go ashore, and don’t you try to come on 
board again, or I'll have you arrested.” 

I bowed my head and walked over the 
gangplank. ‘‘It sure is hell,” I swore. 
“What can I do?” I started back toward 
the town. By the corner of the dock, bobbing 
up and down on the waves, tied by a long 
Tope, there was a skiff, and I had an idea. 


The 
Stowaway. 


‘“T'll row to Haines,” I said, and that made 
me think of a lot of other things that I could 
do. A sudden wild impulse seized me. 1 
remembered a grocer’s window that I had 
looked into. There had been bacon, canned 
meats, and biscuits and candy galore. My 
mouth had watered at the sight and I had 
hurried away. Now I went back toward 
the store. I would eat. 1 would not starve 
or beg like a low-down dog! I would eat 
and live and take the consequences. I 
hurried up town, 
The night was dark and the 
My wind shook the houses, while 
Burglary. the rain poured down in sheets. 
I found a heavy drift-bolt. 
I would use that to break the lock. 
I was not weak any longer, but active 
and alive with the excitement of what I 
was about to do, I felt like a beast of prey 
as I glided along the buildings with the drift- 
bolt clenched in my fist. I was like a hungry, 
slinking wolf, alert and fierce. I found 
the place and hurried to the back door. 
I found where there was a window. That 
was the way. A blast of wind shook the 
doors and windows round about with great 
force, and while the racket lasted I smashed 
the window with my bolt. The glass fell 
inside with a clatter, and I wondered if 
anyone had heard it. I sneaked around to 
the front and peered up and down the street. 
No one was in sight, so I slipped back and 


picked up the broken pieces of glass. Then 
I crawled in and looked about me. 
I was in the back room of a store. There 


were all kinds of things hanging from the 
ceiling and piled up against the walls. My 
mind worked fast. First [ got a gunny- 
sack, then I crawled into the store. I got 
a side of bacon and cut it in two. I got 
flour, salt, lard, and hard tack, and many 
other things I thought of. I filled my sack 
with grub. Then I went to the showcase 
and took some candy, and in the half light 
of the shaded electric lamp my eyes fell 
on the cash register, I crept across the 
floor to it and stretched my hand to open 
it, but I hesitated. Why not take it ? 
I was stealing grub, why not money ? 
I reached out again, but the cold metal 
made me feel as if there were danger in 
opening it. I felt a thrill go throngh my 
body. I had half a notion to leave it. 
I needed grub, not money. I hadn't come 
to steal money. I pressed the button and 
the drawer shot out. There was a bill 
there and some change. I took it. There 
was thirteen dollars and twenty-five cents, 
If I ever get where I can make some money 
I shall pay for everything that I have taken. 

I left the store through the back door, 
which was fastened from the inside. swung 
the sack on my back, and ran for the dock. 
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The tide was out and I dodged along in 
the shadow of the piles. The sack was 
heavy and the excitement was about to wear 
off. I half wished that I hadn't done it, 
but it was too late to repent now. It was 
done, and it was up to me to make a get- 
away with the goods. The boat that I had 
seen by the corner of the dock was left high 
and dry by the tide. I cut the ropes and 
dragged the thing down. ‘There were oars 
in the bottom, and soon I was rowing out 
of the harbour, out into the stormy fiord. 

As | got out from the shelter 
the waves became higher and 
higher, and the wind came in 
great gusts that threatened to blow the light 
skitf out of the water. I had to keep close to 
the rocky shore to get the shelter of every 
protruding rocky point. I rowed and rowed 
with all my might, yet I made but little 
progress against the wind and the incoming 
tide. Now and then between gusts there 
came a calm spell, and I would row frantic- 
ally to make the best of it. I rounded the 
first point and was out of sight from the 
town, and | was thankful, for day was 
breaking. I made good time in the cove, 
but at the next point the wind roared with 
a mighty voice and the breakers thundered 
against the rocky beach. But I had no 
choice, I must go ahead; I couldn't go 
back. I pulled and pulled and watched the 
land to see if | made any headway, while 
the wind tugged at my little craft, and wave 
after wave banged against the bow and 
broke over the top. ‘1 can't go back,” | 
told myself, ‘I must go ahead.’ and 1 
pulled and swore like mad. I battled there 
in the early dawn with wind and wave 
wondering sometimes if I were sane. My 
fingers and arms ached, and the spray of 
the breakers fell in a constant shower over 
my back and shoulders. The storm slacked 
a bit, and I rowed as I had never rowed 
before, past the point and into the next 
cove. I could see that the next point was 
harder still to pass. but there was no place 
to land in the cove I was in, for the moun- 
tains rose straight up from the beach, so 
I had to keep on, for 1 couldn't go back. 
It was now clear daylight. The waves broke 
over the bow and forced me back, but I 
rowed on. cursing, laughing, yelling like 
mad. I made the point and got into another 
cove. There was no landing-place there— 
only bare. inhospitable rocks and the clifis, 
and I had to round yet another point. 
Again I drove the bow of the boat into the 


Flight ! 


breakers and the battle began anew. Wave 
after wave broke over the bow. The boat 
was getting heavy, it was filling up. Oh, 


the agony as | pulled and pulled against 
the hopeless odds! I reached the point 
and could have rounded it, but the boat 
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was about to sink, so I had to stop rowing 
to bail out with my hat, and | drifted 
back into the cove. Then I drove her out 
into the storm again, into the storm and 
battle. I pulled and pulled and pulled, and 
swore and cried and yelled in defiance of 
the elements. Finally 1 got round, but 
there was no place to land, only bare, 
straight walls. J had to go round to the 
next point. I was plumb crazy, mad with 
determination to go ahead and not go back. 
1 didn’t notice that my boat was filling up 
and getting water-logged; I just rowed 
and swore and strained against the storm. 
‘Then a wave broke over the side and I 
lost one of my oars. I was perilously near 
the rocky shore and my boat was sinking 
beneath me. 

I swung it round and faced the stern to 

the beach, for there was only one way out 
and that was to get ashore. 
A wave lifted my boat high up 
and then dashed it upon a pile 
of rocks. The jar sent me head- 
long into the bottom of the boat, 
and as I scrambled to my knees my hands 
fell on the sack of grub. The skiff was fast 
between two giant boulders, but every wave 
that dashed up shook it and tore at it. I 
scurried out, dragging my sack on to the 
rocks, and the very next wave that came 
tore the boat loose so that it drifted along 
the shore, bottom up. 

The cliffs went straight up from the 
beach, but there were a lot of giant rocks 
along the edge of the water. The high tide 
would cover these, and it was up to me to 
get somewhere before then. So I started 
along, climbing from rock to rock, slipping 
and falling on the slimy seaweed, dragging 
my sack of grub with me. In places I had 
to wade along in the water where the cliffs 
rose straight up. It was a wonder that 
there was a foothold at all and that the 
crashing, sucking waves did not knock me 
over and drag me into the fiord; but some- 
how I got along, careless and weary though 
I was. I fell time after time. now skinning 
my knees and shins, now cutting my hands 
on a sharp rock; yet I got along. carrying 
my bag full of grub. I had no doubt that 
the flour was spoiled, but I didn’t stop to 
investigate till I reached a cove where I 
could get up into the brush away from the 
tide, the wind, and the eyes of people who 
might be looking for me. 

I was so tired that I didn’t care to eat. 
I tried to sleep, but the cold began to shake 
my wet body and cramps to knot my muscles. 
I felt that I must eat and keep going till 
I found some place where I could build a 
fire and camp and rest without being afraid 
of being seen by the men who were, no doubt, 
looking for me. 


Ship- 
wrecked. 


I ate some biscuit (they were not as wet 
as I had imagined) and a can of meat and 
drank a can of milk. Then I felt better, 
and my face began to burn and my pulses 
to throb. I sorted the grub and cached part 
of it under a log where it would be dry. 
The rest I made into a pack and started 
along the beach. 1 knew that I was tolerably 
safe there, for no one would venture out 
on the fiord in such a wind and sea. 

I found a good place to. build a fire and 
had another feed, and after sleeping a few 
hours I was almost myself again and none 
the worse for my experience except for a 
few cuts and bruises. Then | started out 
again along the beach. Toward evening I 
came to a creek that came out of a deep 
canyon. Up it I went. and found a nice 
place under a great, leaning spruce tree 
where the ground was dry, and here I am 
now, a fugitive from justice; and it's all of 
my own making. I do wish that I could 
undo what I have done, but there’s no_ 
chance of that for a while—not till I can 
earn some money and send it to the man 
that owns the store. I still have Her ring 
on my finger and it is a great comfort to 
me, the only thing that tells me that she is 
real and not a dream. But if she thinks I 
have forfeited my right to it I shall send 
it back to her when I can. It is nice and 
comfy here and I would like to stay, but 
that cannot be. I must go onward to 
somewhere. 


In Jail, Skagway, Alaska, 
September 2nd, 1914. 

The inevitable has happened—I am in 
jail! The thing that [ have run away from, 
dodged and escaped time and again, has 
finally caught up with me and engulfed 
me, and I am a prisoner. The-heavy thud 
of the iron-barred door has sounded behind 
me, and the clatter and clang of bolts and 
locks have sealed my doom. I am caught! 
Accriminal in prison ! 

I spent the night, two nights ago, walking 
the beach and climbing the clitis where they 
rose straight up from the water. I was on 
my way towards Haines. I was on the 
wrong side of the fiord but I thought perhaps 
I could make a raft of logs and paddle 
across the five miles of Lynn Canal when IT 
reached the place that was opposite the 
town. I had slept well during the day, and 
now I was using the darkness to make sure 
I wouldn't be seen. It started to rain again 
during the night, and the brush was wet 
and slippery, so I often slipped and fell 
headlong among the thorns and devil-clubs. 
It was a good thing the moon came out, for 
in the darkness I could never have made it. 
I climbed up on high benches where the 
walking was good, through open timber, 
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then I’d have to go down to the beach again 
and up and down, up and down, all night 
long. 

At the break of day I came to where a 
mountain stream tumbled down a‘ rocky 
gorge. There was no way to cross near 
the beach, so I foilowed up the canyon, 
but as far as I could see there was no place 
where a man might ford. Up on a high 
cliff. stood some dead, burnt spruce trees. 
I selected a long pole and placed it across 
the creek where it ran through a small 
box canyon, and then I crawled over the 
bending. swaying pole a hundred feet above 
the rushing mountain stream. I was care- 
less, awfully careless, yet somehow I didn’t 
care. What if I should fall and die? It 
wouldn’t be so bad. I was only a criminal 
running away from the consequences of my 
crime. I wouldn't be the first one to have 
died out in the woods all alone. The thought 
gave me some comfort ; just to lie down and 
sleep and wake no more to struggle on. 

I reached the beach again and stepped 
along from rock to rock. Ahead a mountain 
rose straight up from the water a thousand 
feet or more. I had to climb again to 
pass it. Up and up and up I climbed, 
through brush and forest. It seemed as if 
I'd never get there. I tried to walk along 
the side of the mountain, but a straight cliff 
stopped me, and I had to keep on up through 
the misty clouds that hung like veils in the 
tops of the trees and over the canyons. 

When I finally reached the top I found a 
narrow trail running along, and I saw tracks 
of fox and wolf and bear. It was the 
thoroughfare of all the animals that passed 
along that way. for a little way back another 
cliff rose straight up for another thousand 
fect. I felt as if I were one of them, just 
an animal moving along. It seemed ages 
since I had left the town. It seemed so 
very far away and I felt more at home 
where I was. At one place I lay down on 
the soft moss, crawled to the edge and 
looked down over the cliff a thousand feet 
above the fiord. 

I could look over to Haines. A boat was 
leaving there steaming south and I wondered 
if I] would ever go south too. It was cold 
up there, and wet, and I couldn't lie down, 
but had to keep on going to keep warm. 
The trail led up over a hump of rocks and 
then down into a valley through a long 
deep gorge that was filled with under- 
brush. The raindrops hung like berries on 
the bushes and I received a shower bath 
every time I touched one, yet I couldn't 
get much wetter than I was. so I plunged 
recklessly down the canyon. About half 
way down there was a widening in the gorge, 
and there a spruce tree spread its limbs 
forming a hut around its base that was 
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dry. I built a fire and ate and rested. 
But I was anxious, so I moved on before 
very long. 
Down in the valley a mountain 
A Narrow stream again barred my way. 
Shave. I tried to wade across it, but 
it was too deep and swift, 
and I had to go up along its bank, trying 
to find a place to ford. I came on the 
animal trail that 1 had been following, and 
it led me up the bank of the creek to a small 
bench with an eddy and a pool. A tree had 
fallen across here a long, long time ago, and 
many animals had crossed it. It was only 
a small tree, and the limbs had all rotted 
away. There was a waterfall above and a 
waterfall below that was a hundred feet 
high or more, and the air was so full of 
foam and water spray that the eight-inch 
log looked as if it were floating. The 
constant roar was deafening. I hesitated 
to walk across the log, slippery from being 
always wet, but there was no other way, so 
I had to do it. On the middle I slipped and 
fell, grabbing hold of the log with hands and 
legs, and there I hung under it, the rushing 
water tugging at my pack, my finger-nails 
trying to dig into the log to hold me fast. 
There were only a few feet to the waterfall 
below, and I didn’t dare to let go and take a 
chance of getting to the other bank through 
the water. It couldn't be done, because the 
bottom of the creek was solid rcck worm 
smooth by rushing waters. The log was 
slimy, and I didn’t dare to try to get a new 
hold for fear I would altogether lose the 
one I had. I felt myself grow weaker. 
What was the use, anyway? It would 
only be a minute, then sleep, rest, oblivion. 
Why not? I tried to think of why not, 
and then I thought of Her. My face was 
near the hand where her dear ring encircled 
my finger. Would I give up before 1 knew 
that she could never be my friend again ? 
No, I must do something. A stump of 
limb was about four feet from my hand. 
If I could reach it, maybe I could get across. 
I let go with one hand, holding myself up 
with the other, and felt along the log to 
find a crack or knot-hole that would serve 
for a hold. 1 sank lower and lower, my 
other arm giving out. The musoles in it 
began to quiver and jerk. I couldn’t hold 
on any longer. I clawed at the log with 
my finger-nails ; they sank in. There wasa 
rotten place, and it held. I reached for the 
limb and shinned my legs along and soon 
I was on the other side of the stream, away 
from all danger. My finger-nails were 
broken back and the blocd was gushing out 
from under them. I hadn't noticed it 
while I was hanging there. I tore my shirt 
and bandaged my hands, all the while 
wondering why it was that I did not fall 


down that waterfall. I wondered where I 
got my strength. My strength! Indeed, I 
have to laugh. I was not strong, but weak, 
so weak that my knees were trembling, 
while my finger-nails, broken back in_ the 


middle, were aching and bleeding. My 
strength! What a mockery! I almost 


self go that time. It 
No more 


wished I had let my: 
would have been all over by now. 
cold, no more pain, no more wet. 

Yet [ went down through the woods to the 

beach below. There was a pile of huge rocks 
that had tumbled down from the mountain. 
They formed a cave, deep and narrow and 
dry inside. Also, it was out of sight from 
Lynn Canal. A better place to rest I could 
never find, so I gathered some wood, built a 
fire, and went to sleep. 
A noise awoke me, and I saw 
that three men stood peering in 
at me through the smoke. I 
: looked around for some way to 
escape, but I was in there and they were at 
the only entrance. I walked out and saw 
that they carried guns. There were a white 
man and two Indians. 

“ How are you ?” greeted the white man, 
Iooking me over from head to foot. ‘ What 
may you be doing here?” 

“Tm resting,” I answered. “I have 
been prospecting upin the mountains. Just 
came down to-day. I was lost for a short 
while. I am going to Skagway in a few 
day 

“ This is a queer way to be prospecting,” 
the man said. “‘ Where is your boat ?” 

“What do I want with a boat away up 
in the mountains ?” 

The man looked me over again. ‘ You're 
cold and wet,” he said. ‘ You'd better let 
me give you a ride to Skagway.” 

“No, thank vou,” I said with a smile. 
“There's a quartz ledge up on that hill that 
I want to take a look at first. Don’t bother 
about me; I’mall right. I’! get to Skagway 
by and by.” 

The man looked about impatiently. ‘ Look 
here,” he said sternly, and showed me a 
badge on his vest. ‘I’m the U.S. Marshal, 
and [ want to search your camp.” 

“Go ahead,” said I. ‘Search all you 
want to.” 1 looked around at the Indians 
to see if there was any way at all to get 
away. They stood at a respectful distance 
and had their rifles ready and pointed in 
my direction, There was no way except to 
try a bluff. 

The Marshal found my pack and opened it. 
“ How long,” said he, “ have you been out 
of town?) Where did you buy this grub ? 
This is not the kind of grub a prospector 
carries around in the woods. You may 
not be the man I want, but this looks mighty 
queer, You'll have to come to Skagway with 


The Three 
Strangers. 
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us, and if you are not the man we'll bring 
you back here if you wish it.” 

“No, no,” I protested. “ I want to stay 
right here. I’m going to stake a claim out 
on yonder mountain, I have been out 
about a week, if you want to know, and as 
to my grub, I guess I can carry the kind of 
grub that I want.” I looked steadily at 
him. “I'll stay right here and mind my 
own business, see ?”’ 

“Come now, my man,” the Marshal said 
with great authority, “that won't do. 
You'll have to come; there are three of us. 
T guess you'll come.” He laughed. 

The Indians came a little closer, and I 
knew that the game was up. “ All right, 
I'll go along,” I said, and crawled down 
through the woods to the beach, where their 
boat was moored against a rock. I kept 
on the alert for a chance to escape. 

On board the boat 1 became sullen and 

morose. My head was fairly splitting. 
What did I care, anyway ? I was tired and 
sick. My fingers ached agonizingly. I was 
miserable, What did 1 care what became of 
me? [t couldn't be much worse than what 
I was suffering just then. 
We reached Skagway in the 
evening, and the Marshal took 
me upto the jail. There they 
searched my clothes and took 
everything away from me, except my diary 
and notebook. They let me keep that, 
strange as it may seem. If they had opened 
it and read, they would have had the whole 
miserable story to use against me. They 
shoved me into the cage. Then came the 
heavy thud of the door, the rattle and clang 
of the lock and bar. and I was in jail. 

My head was thumping as if it were about 
to burst. I was sick and broken, down and 
out. I was at the bottom of the pit. I 
crawled into a bunk in one of the cells and 
faded away. 

Oh, blissful sleep that takes away the 
horrible realities of life and gives man the 
strength he has lost and soothes his mind 
with tender dreams! [I dreamed I saw the 
place I call my home. I saw my girl— 
the sweet beauty of her sun-bathed cheeks ! 
She put her hand upon my brow. It was 
cool and soft, I wept as in a deep sorrow, 
my head upon her breast. 

“Oh, Svend."’ she cried, ‘‘ do not weep. 
AN will be well. All is grist. Svend; all is 
grist that goes to the mill. All your sorrows, 
trials, and hurts are but the material for a 
better life a better life for you and me.” 
1 fell peacefully asleep on her loving breast. 

Something rattled and | woke up to the 
realization of my plight. I was in jail! 
The jailer rattled his kevs against the bars. 
“Get up for breakfast!" he shouted and 
T rolled out. ‘The barred windows made me 
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shiver. I am caught and caged, I thought. 
The solid walls and iron bars! The things 
I always dreaded! I had a desire to dash 
against the door and try to break it. but 
the jailer stood there eyeing me curiously. 
My food was brought and shoved through 
a wicket in the door. I ate it ravenously, 
for I was very hungry. Then I looked about 
me. The place was clean; the blankets 
I had slept in were warm and new. There 
was a heater in the centre of the cage and 
a brisk fire was burning there. Another 
prisoner came in. I eyed the door with 
thoughts of making a dash for it, but the 
jailer closed it in a hurry. 

The other man was short and old, rather 
craven-looking, with a fat, greasy face and 
small, piggish eyes. ‘“ What are you in 
for?” he asked. ; 

“Don't know,” said I. 

“ Burglary, the jailer said it was,’’ he 
volunteered, but I didn’t answer. 

“ Burglary,’ I thought. ‘ I'ma burglar !’’ 
The window bars filled me with a panicky 
dread. I paced round the cage and thought 
of how I had seen animals in the ‘‘ Zoo” 
pacing back and forth just like that. 

The jailer came with the Marshal. They 
handcuffed me and took me up in the building 


“in a cage! 


to a room where several persons were 


assembled. The Marshal stated how he had 
found me, and the man who owned the 
store I had robbed stated that the grub 


in the sack had come from his store. The 
lettering on my piece of bacon fitted the half 
that had been left in the store. Then they 
asked me how I came to have the stuff, and I 
told the whole truth from beginning to end. 

Burglary and grand larceny, they called 
it, and the judge said that he could not 
sentence me. but would have to send me 
to Juneau, bound over for the grand jury, 
or something like that. 

They took me down to the cage again 
and locked me up. 1 didn't know what it 
meantt o be bound over for the grand jury, 
so I asked the other prisoner. 

“You'll go to Juneau,” 
“You'll get five years."’ 

Five years like this! A beast locked up 
I am not fit to live free in 
society, so they will keep me locked up for 
five years. The barred windows fill me 
with a wild madness. I feel like a beast, 
and I don't think I shall stay here very long. 
I know that I shall die, or go crazy, if they 
keep me locked up like this. I don't know 
how I'll get out, but I can’t stay here. 


he grinned. 


(To be continued.) 


Here is an unusual 
snapshot from Halifax, 
on the Herbert River, 
in North Queensland. 
One day, the ferryman 
at Halifax, R. Skene 
(the lad with the rifle), 
together with a man 
named Chase, noticed 
the fin of a large shark 
moving slowly through 
the water. Apparently 
it had come eight miles 
up the river from the 
sea on the tide, and, 
not knowing the ropes, 
was left stranded in 
this particular reach of 
the river. One shot 
~from a military rifle 
finished it, and it was 
promptly dragged to 
shore. What was the 
surprise of the two 
men, however, to see 
two smaller sharks dart 
away from underneath 
—the shark was giving 
birth to its young! Prompt action brought the 
creature to shallow water, where the rest of the 
“Jitter” were prevented from escaping. When it was 
shot it must have contained fifteen young sharks 
(two escaped, twelve can be seen in the picture, and 
when cut open another was found), each measuring 
2ft. roin. in length! The shark itself only measured 
oft. roin. On the back of the shark can be seen two 


Eighteen fish bagged with one shot ! 


pilot fish, which accompany the shark in its travels, 
using the creature as a means of locomotion by attaching 
themselves to the shark by means of suckers at the 
back of the head. The reader who sends us the picture 
says he has never heard of such an incident before, 
and thousands of people would be inclined to disbelieve 
that anyone could, with one shot, bag eighteen such 
fish. 
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The story of what is probably the most celebrated case of its kind in the world’s history— 
the kidnapping of the four-year-old boy Charlie Ross from his home near Philadelphia. 
Rewards aggregating a million dollars were offered for his recovery, and hundreds of 


detectives searched pra 


ally all over the world for him. 
disappearance was finally solved, yet the hunt ended in tragedy for all concerned. 


Though the mystery of his 
The 


facts of the affair, writes Mr. Golden, are on record in official police archives. 


N July each succeeding year the few 

surviving veterans of the Pinkerton 

Detective Agency who still retain vivid 

memories of the famous Charlie Ross 
case are wont to wander into American 
newspaper offices and indulge in reminis- 
cences. i 

Most of these old detectives have passed 
out of active service. Several are on the 
** retired list,” drawing pensions from various 
agencies with which they were formerly con- 
nected. 

Not one of the original six men assigned to 
the case when it first “ broke ’’ is now alive. 
The last of them dicd a few years ago in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He was a_ prosperous 
business man. Circumstances led him away 
from his chosen profession many years ago, 
and in his new field fortune favoured him, 
but he never lost his love for the man-hunt- 
ing game. 

He freely admitted that it was his utter 
disgust with himself and his associates 
generally at their failure to solve the great 
Charlie Ross mystery that transformed him 
from a Pinkerton agent into a successful 
business man. 

To intimate friends this man was accus- 
tomed to relate every year, when an anni- 
versary of the great crime drew near, the 


story of what is probably the most. cele- 
brated case of its kind in the world’s history. 

The crime and how it was accomphshed ; 
the pursuit and how it was eluded; the 
tragic deaths of the villainous kidnappers ; 
and the pathetic end of the little victim—all 
these things were related with minute detail. 

This story I have here set down and the 
essential facts can be verified from the 
records kept to this day in the archives of 
old Mulberry Street, New York, at Pinkerton 
Headquarters, Chicago, and at Scotland 
Yard. 

Great detectives recognize the Ress case 
as the most celebrated kidnapping crime of 
all time. It happened, to be exact, cn 
July 2nd, 1874, and though the present 
generation has never heard the details of the 
affair, and in the minds of older people they 
have grown vague and indistinct with time, 
the name of Charlie Ross is still very familiar 
in many parts of the world. 

There was never another crime that so 
deeply moved the great heart of humanity 
as the abduction and untimely death of this 
four-year-old golden-haired boy. 


In the little suburb of Germantown, hard 
by the city of Philadelphia, there formerly 
stood a stately mansion of red brick, 
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This great house, with the spreading lawns 
all round it, belonged to one Christian K. 
Ross, wealthy, aristocratic, and well liked 
by his fellow-townsmen, 

Mr. Ross lived there for a time in quiet 
happiness with his wife and two little sons, 
enjoying all the comforts which the posses- 
sion of money makes possible, and seeing 
fewer clouds in the sky of life than the 
average man. 

Then he fell upon evil days; his riches 
took unto themselves wings and flew away. 
Gradually all he possessed vanished, save 
the house and his wife and the boys. 

At this juncture another cruel misfortune 
befell him. The two boys were playing on 
the lawn one sunny morning, when suddenly 
one of them vanished ! 

He was four years old, this youngster, 
with golden curly hair, dancing blue eyes, 
and a complexion of milk and roses, He 
had the face and figure of a little aristocrat, 
wore the dainty garments of gentility, and 
was an exceedingly winsome child. His 
name was Charlie. 

The brother returned to the house and told 
a prattling story concerning two rough- 
looking men who had accosted them while 
they played, and had taken curly-haired 
Charlie away with them to buy him some 
candy. He was “such a pretty boy,” the 
men had said. 

This occurred on the fateful July 2nd, 1874. 

The alarmed parents waited, hoping that 
each succeeding second would bring to their 
ears the sound of the little fellow’s pattering 
footsteps on the gravelled walk. But he 
did not return. Then they went to the 
police. 

Two days after the child's disappearance 
the anxious father received a communica- 
tion, roughly and illiterately scrawled, ad- 
vising him that Charlie had been kidnapped, 
and was being held for ransom. 

This set Mr. Ross frantic, and he appealed 
to his friends for the loan of moncy to buy 
back his boy. 

“Wait,” replied his cautious friends. 
“The police will soon catch the rascals. To 
pay the ransom would be to invite further 
crimes of the same kind.” 

Mr. Re w reason in their arguments, in 
spite of his distress, and he waited. 

The police were set upon the track of the 
kidnappers, and the story of the affair was 
given to the Press. It was a new crime, this 
kidnapping of a child, and-the horror of it 
appealed so strongly to the hearts of men— 
and women—that a search such as was 
never seen before was instituted for the 
boy and the miscreants who had taken him 
away. 

Day after day newspaper writers furnished 
fresh inspiration for the hunters. They 
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painted word-pictures of the delicately- 
nurtured little fellow suffering from the 
rough usage of his captors and sobbing for 
his mother and his little brother. They 
described the silent anguish of the father 
and the heart-breaking tears of the mother. 
The public grew more and more interested 
and the searchers redoubled their efforts, 
yet week followed week and still no trace of 
the whereabouts of the boy -could be dis- 
covered, The kidnappers lay low; nothing 
further was heard frem them. 

Finally Christian Ross’s wealthy friends 
came to him and tendered the money he had 
asked for, and more in addition. 

“Give the kidnappers this—in our name,” 
they said, rather sheepishly. 

They also sent to the Pinkertons, these 
millionaire friends of the distracted father, 
and told them to put their best men on the 
trail, Other individuals rese up all over 
the country and offered rewards for the 
recovery of the child. In Philadelphia a 
party of rich men, .among them the Childs 
and the Drexels, met together and decided 
to employ the best detective talent in 
America—even in Europe, if necessary—to 
restore Charlie Ross to his parents. 

They called in the newspaper reporters 
and told them: “ Announce to your readers 
that we will pay all the costs of the hunt and 
a ten-thousand dcllar bonus.” 

Later, they doubled the bonus. 
thev said fifty thousand dollars. 

Then they said one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Then they said two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

And, finally, they offered ‘“‘ any sum.” 

Altogether, it is estimated, more than a 
million dollars was offered in rewards for 
the recovery of that little golden-haired 
boy ! 

After this it is not to be wondered at that 
such a hue-and-cry was raised, and public 
feeling was so kcenly aroused, that the 
entire world was soon looking for the crimi- 
nals. America, Europe, Asia, South Africa, 
and even Australia were all combed in a 
systematic search for the kidnappers. 

The Pinkertons, immediately upon re- 
ceiving the commission, set all their machin- 
ery, silent and invisible, to work. Although, 
in the course of time, they learned the 
identity of the kidnappers, the great hunt 
was neverthcless unsuccessful, since they 
neither brought the criminals to justice nor 
recovered the object of their world-wide 
search, 

The detectives discovered that the men 
who had stolen Charlie Ross and then, 
apparently, disappeared off the face of the 
earth were an elderly wretch named Mosher 
and a youthful accomplice called Douglas. 


Then 
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“One or the other ventured forth about midnight to steal food.” 


This pair were not unknown to the police, 
but their offences against the law had 
always been of a petty character. They 
were given to driving through the country 
in a ramshackle wagon, ostensibly peddling 
stove-polish, but their real business was 
sneak-thieving and burglarizing unoccupied 
houses. 

The two men had passed through German- 
town in the course of one of+ their trips, 
and, seeing Charlie playing on the lawn, 
had stolen him upon the impulse of the 
moment. It was a crime, ordinarily, far 
beyond them. 

The detectives, in the course of their 
search, hunted up many friends and rela- 
tives of Mosher, and also some acquaintances 
of Douglas. They furthermore succeeded 
in tracing the movements of the kidnappers 
from the moment they first spoke to the 
child until they reached New York City. 
But there, unfortunately, the trail ended. 

The friends and relatives of the miscre- 
ants knew nothing of value. These people 
—all of the low East Side class—were as 
anxious to deliver the criminals into the 
hands of the law as were the Pinkertons 
themselves ; the rewards offered were not 
to be resisted. In the hope of gaining them 
they told many stories concerning the where- 


abouts of the ‘‘ wanted ’’ men—all pure 
guesses, and all wrong. 

Meanwhile the Pinkertons, neglecting no 
chances, had six hundred thousand copies of 
a circular struck off. It described the boy, 
gave his photograph, and offered tremendous 
rewards. These circulars were distributed 
broadcast. They were printed on very thin 
paper in order that they might be more 
easily carried to foreign countries in the 
mails. : 

And still the weeks slipped inexorably by, 
still the anxious parents waited, hoping 
against hope, but no tidings came to hand 
of the missing child. All along the detec- 
tives had held the opinion that Mosher and 
Douglas were hiding somewhere in the 
vicinity of New York. They had been traced 
there, and every outlet from the great 
metropolis had been carefully watched, so 
that their escape seemed a matter of im- 
possibility. At the same time, however, a 
painstaking search of the city and its en- 
virons failed to reveal a trace of them or 
anybody who had seen them 

It transpired later that when Mosher and 
Douglas saw what a furore they had thrown 
the world into by their crime they were 
literally paralyzed with fear. Abandoning 
all hope, apparently, of making money out 
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of their evil deed, they went into hiding, 
taking their victim with them through sheer 
dread of leaving a clue behind. 

And they hid well. They crowded into a 
cabin-yawl, or catboat, and lived aboard it 
in out-of-the-way corners of New York har- 
bour, In this boat, lost among other insig- 
nificant little craft, the kidnappers found a 
safe place of concealment—the only possible 
one, it appeared. 

Day after day the wretched men cowered 
in the tiny cabin, afraid to be seen. Neither 
ever showed his head above the deck save 
when one or the other ventured forth about 
midnight to steal food. 

The search for Mosher and Douglas was 
the closest ever made. Clues were picked 
up in the most incredible fashion—a word 
overheard on a street car, an expression by 
some corner loafer, a laughing allusion in a 
bar—and patiently followed back by the 
detectives. These clues always brought up 
in what might be called the vicinity of the 
men—at some of their friends or relatives— 
but they never went farther. 

And this is not to be wondered at, for the 
simple reason that not even these friends 
and relatives knew the hiding-places of the 
kidnappers. Mosher and Douglas trusted 
nobody. 

One remark dropped by chance was traced 
back to an old woman who lived over in 
Greenpoint, and in her the detectives un- 
earthed a most remarkable character. 

This old woman told the Pinkerton agents 
all about Mosher and Douglas from the time 
they returned to New York up to the very 
moment of their conversation with her, The 
detectives forthwith proceeded to investi- 
gate the story. They could not verify a 
single point in it. 

When they told her this she insisted that 
all she had said was true. And again she 
went over the narrative with the most per- 
fect circumstantial detail. The detectives 
were impressed. Again they set out to 
verify it, but once more they failed. 

The detectives had many other disappoint- 
ing and irritating experiences with persons 
who volunteered information. For a long 
time they got no farther than the point at 
which the kidnappers and the boy had van- 
ished from human ken; but at last the New 
York police got hold of a man named Gil 
Mosher, brother to the kidnapper. 

Gil agreed to deliver the two fugitives into 
the hands of the police provided his brother 
was allowed to turn State’s evidence and 
Douglas be made the scapegoat. 

To this Captain Walling, then superinten- 
dent of the Metropolitan force, agreed, and 
Gil actually went off, found the criminals, 
and arranged that they would be at the then 
very “tough” corner of Grand and Allen 


Streets, New York, at cne o’clock on a certain 
night. 

Walling told off two detectives to seize 
them. These two wonderful sleuths took up 
their station and waited for half an hour. 
Then they left. Like most policemen, they 


‘had lost all faith in Charlie Ross hunts. 


Just fifteen minutes later the kidnappers 
made their appearance and ambled into a 
saloon at the corner ! 

The proprietor of the place, who was 
behind the bar, did not know Mosher or 
Douglas, but he was well enough acquainted 
with the criminal class to surmise that they 
were lawbreakers of one sort or another. 
And so, by way of doing his patrons a good 
turn, he remarked casually, as he passed a 
damp towel over the wake of the two 
“schooners ” of beer on the bar :— 

“There were two ‘ flycops ’ on the corner 
watching for somebedy a while ago.” 

Whereupon Mosher and Douglas laid 
down their glasses and silently departed— 
never again to be seen in life, save for one 
tragic instant. 

Meanwhile the great crime had so preyed 
upon one woman’s mind that it made her a 
monomaniac. She reported in her mania 
that she had seen a man by the name of 
Westervelt, a brother-in-law of Mosher, but 
a very respectable citizen, on a street-car in 
Brooklyn with Charlie Ross, 2 

Westervelt was arrested on her testimony 
and sent to the penitentiary for five years. 
According to the Pinkerton records, he was 
absolutely innocent ! : 

After the police had given’up in despair 
all hope of catching the kidnappers, Gil 
Mosher was drawn into another agreement— 
this time with a private detective who was 
working for the rewards. Gil, for a cash 
consideration and immunity for his brother, 
attempted to lead the fugitives into a trap, 
but he found them too frightened to be de- 
coyed into New York again. They agreed 
to a rendezvous with him several times, and 
each time they disappointed him because 
they were distrustful. They kept to their 
catboat, and not even Gil knew where it 
lay. 

‘Then came the tragedy. One evening 
Mosher and Douglas crawled up the mouth 
of Hackensack River, just below Staten 
Island, and, anchoring their boat there, 
slipped over to Bay Ridge. Their purpose 
was to rob an unoccupied house near that 
suburb owned by a Judge Van Brunt. The 
judge was a next-door neighbour to his 
brother, William H. Van Brunt, who was 
at home with his sons when the burglars 
came. 

When Mosher and Douglas crept into the 
judge’s house they set off an alarm which 
roused the William H, household, The 
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pirdle ‘ 


CHHaAt / 


“ Douglas reeled, and, pointing to Mosher, gasped: ‘That man could have told you about 
Charlie Ross !’” 
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male members thereof, seizing double-bar- 
relled shot-guns, slipped over to the judge's 
domicile. 

Just as they took up their station Mosher 
and Douglas, all unaware of their danger, 
emerged from the cellar; whereupon the 
watchers let fly with their weapons. 

Mosher fell dead at once. Douglas reeled, 
straightened up, and, pointing to Mosher, 
gasped :— 

“That man could have told you about 
Charlie Ross !” 

Then he, too, sank to the ground—dead. 

Shortly after the deaths of the two men 
Gil Mosher paid another visit to the Pinker- 
ton office in New York and told the detec- 
tives that Charlie Ross was dead. 

His brother, he said, had met him shortly 
after the boy's death, and had told him and 
the rest of the Mosher family the particulars. 

The child, sutiering from grief and rough 


usage, the confinement of the filthy little 
cabin, and the horrible food with which he 
was fed, had sickened, and finally succumbed 
to a stomach complaint. The two wretches 
threw his body into the river, hoping that 
the tide would carry it away. The little 
corpse, however, was cast up on the river 
bank by the current, and here it was dis- 
covered and given hasty burial by the 
terrified Mosher and his accomplice. They 
were a superstitious pair, and it is satis- 
factory to know that they never knew a 
moment’s peace thereafter. 

The news of the tragic end of the chase 
was not long in spreading over the largest 
cities in the country, but it was years before 
some of the smaller communities learned of 
it. It leaked out gradually, often receiving 
no credence. 

From start to finish the affair lasted about 
a year. 


POLICE DOGS’ 


A MEMBER of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(the new name of the famous Royal North-West 
Mounted Police) has just come down from the Hudson 
Bay district of Can: and cites a striking instance 
of the strength, speed, and endurance of the husky 
dog. A short time ago, while hunting two Eskimos 
who had murdered two white men in the Hudson Bay 
district (described in this azine), a mounted police 
puty had to move a boat and their provisions from 
the sea-coast to a point onan inland river, down which 
they travelled when the spring brought a break-up 
of the ice. The boat weighed in the neighbourhood of 
two tons; and in it they placed their effects and 
provisions, thus adding another five hundred pounds 


RECORD 


to the weight. The boat was then placed on a forty- 
five-foot sleigh, which brought the total weight to 
five thousand five hundred pounds. To this they 
harnessed their thirteen dogs, who drew the load 
across four miles of rough country, as shown in our 
photograph. This meant that each dog had to pull, 
on an average, a load of four hundred and twenty-three 
pounds! A steady pace was maintained throughout 
the journey, not a single halt being made. Though 
the dogs were aided a little by the men, the feat is 
nevertheless a remarkable one, and is declared to be a 
record, a3 two hundred pounds is always looked upon 
as the limit a “husky” should be called upon to 
haul. 


A narrative that 
cannot fail to 
appeal to our 
readers, embodying 
as it does the secret 
aspirations of many of 
us. Finding the strain and 
artificiality of modern City life 
increasingly distasteful, the Author 

—a responsible official of a famous London 
firm—decided at the age of fifty to cut loose 
from business and begin all over again in 
the primitive environment of a tropical island, 
where he could lead the simple life and gener- 
ally follow his own inclinations, untrammelled 
by soul-killing conventions. The thing needed 


ESS than six months ago, at the 
moment of writing, I was in 
London listening to the varied 


views of an extensive circle of 
friends on my projected search for a Pacific 
Paradise. That a man who had passed his 
half century in years, and who occupied a 
responsible position in the service of a great 
firm, with innumerable social, literary, and 
business ties, should abandon a well-equipped 
home and start with his family for the utter- 
most ends of the earth, to begin life all over 
again on a tropical island, seemed a venture 
that called for comments both caustic and 
castigating. They were not spared! Most 
of my friends agreed on one point: the 
venture was one that necessitated a great 
deal of ‘“ pluck.” This, I think, was their 
euphemistic method of specifying the par- 
ticular kind of fool I was. 

But perhaps I was not so silly as I seemed 
to be. At any rate, I had good reason for 
my attitude. The strain of the war, an old 
heart trouble that was becoming more acute, 
and a serious domestic Ioss made a complcte 
change of scene and absolute rest for a 


We,fdventures ofan 
HOTUCKON EO Crusoe 
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pluck, his dis- 
approving friends 
told him; and as- 
suredly it did. But 
he took the plunge, and 
his wife and daughters 
went with him, displaying no 
less courage in facing new and 
unknown conditions at the other 

side of the world. Here, simply yet vividly 
told, is the story of their experiences on their 
little island in the far Pacific, where, “monarch 
of all he surveys,” Mr. Frings is now putting 
his dreams of a lifetime to the acid test of 
realization. How many jaded business men, 
we wonder, would like to emulate his example ? 


lengthy period a matter of vital necessity. 
Nothing less than twelve months’ holiday 
would have been of real value. It seemed 
hopeless to think of this with the prospect of 
returning to scenes that recalled painful 
recollections and to work and conditions for 
which I should no longer care. What, then, 
was I to do ? 

For many years I had contemplated the 
possibility some day, of getting away from the 
stress and strain of modern life to some remote 
spot where time flowed easily and leisurely, 
where existence should be a joy and not a 
grind, and where I might reflect at my ease 
on the stupiditics of the sophisticated and 
artificial habits of life and modes of thought 
Thad shared. If I could find a suitable place, 
I thought, I might perchance find time—if, 
indeed, I possessed the capacity—to embody 
these reflections in a series of novels. In 
short, I wanted to Jive, to find ampler time 
and opportunity of self-expression, and to 
be free of all harassing conventions. 

It was essential to discover a place where 
we could live very cheaply as well as simply, 
for material issues had to be considered in 
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addition to spiritual ones, and I was no 
millionaire. Australia appeared to offer the 
best opportunities ; its varied climates and 
natural products held out very definite 
promise. For a year or two previous to 
“ taking the plunge ’’ I had read many works 
on Australia, the South Seas, and other 
tropical regions. Of all these the most 
entrancing were the books of E. J. Banfield— 
“Confessions of a Beach Comber,” “‘ My 
Tropic Isle,’’ and ‘‘ Tropic Days.” 

Before definitely deciding to leave England 
I communicated with Mr. Banfield, in the 
hope that I might make arrangements to 
occupy some remote and secluded spot on 
his own island, ‘‘ Dunk,” or on one of the 
adjacent group. At the moment of depar- 
ture it was nearly certain that something of 
this kind might be arranged. But the result 
was not what we anticipated. 

A description of our voyage to Australia 
would be of little interest to readers of THE 
Wipe WortD MaGazine. Suffice it to say 
that almost to schedule time we reached 
Townsville, Queensland, some eight hundred 
miles north of Brisbane, on June 24th, 1920 ; 
and after a few days in that hot but enter- 
prising city started north again, for the last 
one hundred and ten miles of our journey, 
on the little Lass 0’ Gowrie. It was almost 
midnight when we reached Mr. Bantficld's 
“tropic isle.” It was June 30th, and there- 
fore about midwinter in Queensland. We 
had been unable to advise Mr. Banfield of our 
actual date of arrival, and I am afraid we 
seriously incommoded him by our advent 
with our numerous packages and effects. 

The island lay before us, in the warm 
tropical night, with a soft haze of mist 
spreading down its mountain sides, illumined 
by a nearly full moon. A slight surf was 
running on the beach of coral sand, and I 
shall never forget my sensations as I sprang 
overboard—nearly waist-deep into the tepid 
water—to steady the dinghy, so loaded with 
our personal baggage that the gunwales 
gave only an inch or two of freeboard. 
Several journeys of the dinghy and another 
small boat were necessary to disembark us 
and our goods. The walk to Mr. Bantfield’s 
home, through the grove of coco-nut palms, 
vari-coloured tropical shrubs, and flowering 
hibiscus, seemed like a dream. It was then 
nearly ra.m., and with little ceremony we 
were soon asleep. 


The Promised Land. 


In the morning we were taken to view the 
promised land. It was nearly a mile and a 
half from Mr. Banfield’s own home, and 
situated in a little bay of its own. The 
ground was planted with numerous coco-nuts, 
already stately palms, though not yet in 


bearing. From moment to moment fresh 
wonders were unveiled. We saw mangroves 
bravely battling to win fresh territory from 
the sea. Mighty trees uprooted and prone 
on the ground were silent monuments of 
the great cyclone which had visited Mr. 
Banfield’s island. One of the most poisonous 
snakes of Australia, the deaf adder, was 
nearly handled by my youngest daughter 
as it lay on the rocks coiled up. For- 
tunately, before touching it she asked Mr. 
Banfield’s opinion of the beautiful object. 
In a moment he acted; explanations were 
left till afterwards. A stout cudgel was 
applied with remarkable promptitude across 
the snake’s back, breaking it and rendering 
the creature more or less innocuous. When 
the snake had been completely smashed it 
was thrown out to sea. Mr. Banfield then 
told us how deadly the bite of this creature 
is. Death usually occurs within fifteen 
minutes, unless immediate remedial measures 
are taken. These, it may be useful to 
explain, consist of a ligature. above the 
wound, prompt and ample excision, and the 
injection of crystals of permanganate of 
potash. In Australia the ‘‘ bushman’s 
friend ” is a little metal case about the same 
size and half the length of an ordinary lead 
pencil. One end contains a miniature lancet, 
the other the permanganate crystals. 

A delightful sojourn of six weeks was 
spent at Dunk Island. Mr. Banfield kindly 
placed at our disposal a little cottage near by 
his house, where we could live our own life 
and yet have the advantage of his companion- 
ship and domestic conveniences. Our stay 
at Dunk was one continuous holiday. We 
picnicked frequently in various parts of the 
island; we fished from boat and _ shore, 
saturating ourselves with the wonderful 
tropic sunlight and air, and we began to 
acclimatize ourselves to the more frequent 
heat we should have to endure later. While 
at Dunk I took a number of records of the 
temperature. It was rarely below sixty-five 
degrees night or day, and not often above 
seventy - five degrees in the shade. The 
average was just above seventy degrees. 

About a fortnight after landing at Dunk 
I heard from a visitor that the leaseholder 
of one of the islands of the Palm group, 
some seventy miles south of Dunk, was 
willing to dispose of his interest. The pros- 
pects seemed good, and I left for the Palms 
by the first boat. On inspecting the particu- 
lar island I was somewhat disappointed. 
This was dissipated, however, on meeting, 
at Great Palm Island, with Mr. Ronald 
Garraway, who, on hearing of my quest, 
said he could solve my difficulties in a 
moment. And he did. He invited me 
aboard his lugger, and sailed me across to 
Falcon Island, where he himself was making 


“The island lay before us in the warm, tropical night. I shall never forget my sensations as 
I sprang overboard.” 
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his headquarters. He then introduced me 
to its adjoining and bigger neighbour, Brisk, 
which I have since named, and I trust not 
inaccurately or inadequately, ‘* My Island of 
Dreams.” 

It was a magnificent midwinter July day, 
with a shade temperature of about eighty 
degrees. The sun, high in the heavens, 
made dazzling play with the wavelets, 
stirred by a light south-easterly breeze, and 
the brilliancy and the depth of the blue of 
the sea had to be seen to be believed. Here 
and there patches of white sand under the 
deep water gave an emerald sheen to the 
blue. Closer inshore was the living reef of 


coral, with its myriad colourings, tempering 
the blue sea to purples and browns; and 
fringing the water's edge was the blazing 
white of the coral and coral sands of the 
islands, broken into here and there by the 
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mediately behind the grassy plateau was a 
dense scrub, about a quarter of a mile deep, 
rising somewhat abruptly to a rounded peak 
rather more than two hundred feet high, 
covered for the most part with scrub, and 
some more open forest country and clear 
spaces. Behind this again rose another 
similar hill clothed with grass, scrub, and 
forest almost to its farthest extremity. 


I Find My Island. 


Then and there I made up my mind that 
this was my ‘island of dreams,’’ and a 
month later our party landed at Brisk with 
all our belongings, and a dismantled cottage 
we had collected from Hinchinbrook Island 
on our journey south from Dunk. The 
motor-launch Defiance, which we chartered 
for the purpose, brought our family party 

within view of 


The launch which landed the Author 


luxuriant tropical vegetation, which forced 
its way right to the water’s edge. 

At the point of his own sandspit Mr. 
Garraway dropped anchor, and sent his 
dinghy, in charge of his black sailing-master, 
Edward, to await us at the other end of the 
island. We then walked along the shores 
of Falcon Island. From this vantage-point 
Brisk appeared a thing of real beauty. A 
small sandspit, curving out for a quarter of a 
mile, was almost awash. The sandspit itself 
formed the eastern boundary of a little bay, 
facing north-west, and about a hundred and 
fifty yards across. From the beach of this 
bay, to the height of about twelve feet, 
rises a green plateau of two or three acres. 

The eastern or weather side of the island 
is bounded by rocky masses, covered with 
scrub growth of the most wonderful shades 
of green, tempered with the brown of the 
orchids and splashes of bright colour of the 
passion vine. On the other side we found a 
steep coral beach fringed with trees. Im- 


at Brisk Island. 


Brisk Island at 
sunrise on August 
17th. It was a 
moment fraught 
with great expecta- 
tions and not a 
little emotion. 
How would my 
wife and daughters 
regard it, and what 
had the future. in 
store for us on this 
delectable little 
island I had chosen 
for our new home 
in the far Pacific ? 

Our arrival at 
Brisk, which is one 
of the Palm Island 
group, about 
seventy miles south of Dunk, synchronized 
with low tide. Our launch was prudently 
anchored by her skipper-owner in deep 
water just over the edge of the reef, and 
after a hasty breakfast on board our party 
made for the shore in the “ flatty”’ 
(dinghy). The water on the “living” 
coral reef was wonderfully clear, and the 
view we had of the marvellous growths 
was very impressive. Not only was there 
a blaze of colour, from dazzling white to 
inky black, with every shade of blue, 
green, red, yellow, and brown, but the forms 
of the coral growths themselves were no less 
varied. Branching antlers of staghorn coral, 
several feet in length, were interspersed with 
tiny masses of flower-like structures and huge 
rounded boulders several feet in diameter. 
The shapes were never quite alike, and the 
variety in size was remarkable. 

The claims of our new kingdom, however, 
were insistent, and soon we reached the 
shallowing water over the ‘dead’ reef, 
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The tent in which the Author lived for the first 


few weeks. 


where we had to get out and wade ashore. 
Our party separated into groups, in the hope 
that we might locate the all-important water 
supply, which I had been notified had been 
found some eight hundred yards from the 
landing-place. Before actually deciding to 
settle on Brisk, I had satisfied myself that 
on the adjoining island there was a good 
water supply from a small water-hole, which 
would easily give a few buckets a day. 
Falcon, at its nearest point, is only about 
half a mile away, and at ordinary low tides 
the reef between the two islands is bare. 
Our hope, however, was to sink a well near 
our proposed homestead, but this was for 
later consideration. 

In an hour or two the tide had risen suf- 
ficiently for the 
Defiance to be 
brought close in- 
shore, and then we 
proceeded to dis- 
embark our 
numerous pack- 
ages and cases 
and the sections of 
the cottage. The 
boxes, trunks, 
cases, and sheets 
of corrugated iron 
were brought 
ashore in the 
dinghy ; the floor- 
ing and the tim- 
bers of the cottage 
were piled over- 
board raft fashion, 
and escorted 
ashore by the half- 
caste, the skipper’s 
small son, and my- 
self,wading breast- 


high to assist. The cases were 
heaped in a pile just above high- 
water mark. Sheets of iron, rattling 
with the din of a boiler-house, we 
flung pell-mell on the beach, and 
all the members of the party waded 
in to drag out the floor boards and 
timbers, which were then piled, in 
a more or less orderly heap, at the 
top of the beach. In little more 
than an hour the job was finished 
and the launch started for Towns- 
ville, her skipper promising to call 
on his return a month later to see 
how we were getting on. So here 
we were, marooned on our island at 
last, with all our troubles before us. 
Our Robinson Crusoe adventure 
had fairly begun ! 

The first business, of course, was 
to provide shelter for ourselves 
and our perishable stores, and 
then to improvise some covering for our 
twenty odd cases, trunks, and boxes. One 
of the last purchases before leaving Eng- 
land had been a squatter’s tent of rot- 
proof green canvas with fly, supplied by 
Gamage's specially for tropic use, and this 
we speedily pitched. That tent has more 
than justified its reputation. For the first 
month it housed our party of four, with our 
cabin trunks and personal impedimenta. 
My wife and I occupied the tent proper, and 
my two daughters slept between the fly and 
the tent, on either side. Although the 
weather for the first few months was almost 
entirely dry, we had on occasions a few 
tropical showers, which, however, failed even 
to penetrate the fly. Before leaving Towns- 


Mr. Frings in his fruit plantation, made by clearing away the scrub. 
nanas and paw-paws were planted here. 
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ville for the north we had bought a large 


square of khaki waterproof canvas, which. 


covered, with a bare margin, the pile of cases 
on the beach. Most of these had not been 
opened; some, indeed, at the end of six 
months, are still un- 
packed. 

Our experiences at 
Dunk had taught us 
the uses of a camp- 
oven for bread- 
baking. A fire was 
quickly made and the 
“billy” boiled for 
tea—the ubiquitous 
Australian accom- 
paniment to meals. 
Deck-chairs and a 
couple of empty cases 
were placed in the 
shade of a big tree 
near the beach, and 
the tent itself was 
erected on the higher 
ground of the grassy 
plateau, near the spot 
where our first per- 
manent building was 
to be constructed. 

For some time we 
lived practically on 
the beach, going up 
to the tent soon after 
dusk for a game of 
bridge before turning 
in. Our day — this 
was in late August— 
began just before sun- 
tise, between 5.30 and 
6 a.m., and the day’s activities were usually 
terminated by sundown, just after 6 p.m. 
In this latitude there is a difference between 
the winter and summer day of only about two 
hours and a half, the sun setting at about 
6.45 p.m. and rising about 5.30 a.m. at 
midsummer, 

From Dunk we had brought four hens in 
a small case. Some better accommodation 
had to be provided immediately for the birds, 
and so a rough run, a few yards square, was 
improvised out of some scraps of netting and 
the doors of our cottage. When one speaks 
of a “ cottage ’’ in Australia, by the way, it 
does not necessarily mean the compara- 
tively ornate structure one sees in England. 
The Australian cottage is often like this one 
of ours—merely a weatherproof roof of cor- 
rugated iron sheets, laid on roughly squared, 
or even round, bush timber, with an open 
veranda in front and unglazed openings for 
windows, with hinged flaps to let down during 
the wet season. The floor is frequently well- 
hardened clay, thoughif a sawmillis to be found 
in the vicinity it may run to flooring boards. 


mE 


One of the Author’s daughters on the rocks 
above the beach. 


Misfortune. 

Our cottage was of the crudest variety, 
but was partiy floored ; and thereby hangs a 
tale. These boards, as was mentioned pre- 
viously, were piled up more or less pro- 
miscuously on the 
beach. In the after- 
noon I had occasion 
to get from one side 
of this pile to the 
other, and instead of 
discreetly walking 
round I incautiously 
placed my left hand 
on the top of the pile 
and tried to vault 
over. The pile gave 
way and I was pre- 
cipitated on to my 
left shoulder on the 
hard and rugged 
beach of coral. I 
have paid for that 
moment’s folly by 
partial disablement 
for four months, and 
I am still unable to 
get more than the 
barest minimum of 
use from my left 
arm, in spite of mas- 
sage and continual 
bathings. 

That first afternoon 
we were gratified to 
observe, rounding the 
point of Falcon Island, 
theluggerofourneigh- 
bour and good friend, 
Mr. Garraway. He had not been advised of 
our coming, and it says something for the 
volume and carrying capacity of my voice 
that I was able to hail, and he to hear me, 
over a distance of a mile. Soon afterwards 
he landed at Brisk and gave us a hearty 
““ welcome to Paradise.’” He suggested that, 
if we did not already know it, we should learn 
the Morse code, and so be able to communi- 
cate with him at his anchorage. Our first 
attempts were made with a hurricane lamp, 
which was alternately allowed to flash 
and disappear by the simple expedient of 
covering its seaward rays with an old felt hat. 

In the early days we found some incon- 
venience, rather than dissatisfaction, with 
the early sunset. The evenings seemed 
comparatively long, although the weather 
was suggestive of a fine and rare English 
summer, But the short twilight and longer 
evenings were amply compensated for by the 
beautiful tropic temperature and atmosphere. 
The thermometer fell rarely below seventy 
degrees, and there was a softness in the air, 
with usually the gentlest of zephyrs, and a 


tumultuous imminence of animal life. The 
sunsets were gorgeous, and on moonless 
nights the stars blazed with a fire and 
brilliancy unknown in the Old Country. 

It was after a night of this kind that we 
awakened with the dawn and the conscious- 
ness of much to do, but with licence to take 
our leisure if we chose. Breakfast over, 
three of us set forth on a journey of explora- 
tion. In the beginning we had no intention 
of accomplishing the circuit of our island, 
but this is practically what we did. Starting 
away towards the eastwards in the direction 
of the longest diameter of the island, we 
followed the steep coral beach. By 9 a.m. 
the heat and glare were almost intolerable, 
but midway in the length of the island we 
came to a welcome change in the structure— 
a little bay studded with rugged granite 
rocks, Fronting the bay was a depression 
between the two hills of the island, where 
later we discovered a beautiful grove of 
palms. 


Exploring the Island. 


As we approached the southern end of the 
island the aspect was bolder and more rugged, 
till at its farthest point great masses of 
sea-worn and weather-beaten granite jutted 
boldly into the sea with deep clefts and 
fissures between, in which, in the clear 
water breaking lazily against the rocks, 
one could see various Species of tropical fish 
disporting them- 
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myself a leather waist-belt, and to this the 
end of the woollen girdle was fastened. 
Barbara then went ahead of me, and, as soon 
as she secured some sort of footing, half 
dragged me up the face of the cliff. The 
climb was probably not more than a hundred 
and fifty feet, but it took the best part of 
an hour, and I would not willingly undertake 
it again in similar circumstances, 

On the other side descent was somewhat 
easier. This brought us out at another 
indentation, opposite Palm Grove, where we 
found tea-tree growing profusely at the base 
of a considerable watershed between the 
twin hills. It was in the swamp at the foot 
of this watershed that our water supply had 
been located. Our adventure here, however, 
is another story. Following the coast line 
around we found fairly precipitous sides, 
with bold rocky masses reaching to the 
water's edge, and overgrown right to tide- 
level with luxuriant tropical vegetation. 
As we neared the northern extremity, our 
landing-place, the coral beach replaced the 
granite boulders, and scrub-land, compara- 
tively flat but impossible to traverse without 
cutting a pathway through, gave on to the 
beach. 

From Dunk we had brought with us a 
small supply of coco-nuts and some little 
mango-trees to plant, as the beginning of the 
civilization of our island home. The coco- 
nuts were planted so as:to form an avenue 
leading from the entrance on the beach 

through the 


selves or hunting 
for food. Within 
a hundred yards 
of the extremity 
of the island we 
had to abandon 
our hope of get- 
ting round the 
headland any- 
where near water- 
level. We did not 
care to go back, 
and the alterna- 
tive was to 
clamber up the 
nearly vertical 
sides. 

It can be 


grassy plateau 
up towards the 
site of the house. 
This week—mid- 
December — the 
first of the coco- 
nutshassprouted, 
and we have a 
promise in the 
early future of a 
number of others 
following suit. 
Although the 
trees do not bear 
fruit until seven 
to ten years old, 
after the first few 
months of growth 


imagined that 
for me, with one 
useful arm only, 
it was a trying time. My wife took the 
lead, while my daughter Barbara and 
myself did our best to keep clear of the 
loosened stones and rocks which fell as 
she clambered upwards. After a few yards 
of climbing I found progress impossible 
unaided. My wife, fortunately, had with her 
a fairly long, light, woollen girdle. I wear 


Barbara kills the first snake. 


the young coco- 
nut palms have 
a very pleasing 
and decorative appearance. 

Our beaches on every hand have the pan- 
danus palm very much in evidence. This 
is a native palm and the fruit is sometimes 
eaten by the aboriginals. Our mango-trees 
we planted in various locations, but un- 
fortunately, owing to the continuous drought 
and a shortage of water for garden purposes, 
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most of them succumbed. We now have 
many others of sturdier growth and recent 
importation from Townsville, all of which 
are doing well. 

Although in these early days we were 
reasonably sure that we needed little provision 
against the rain, it was considered advisable 
to erect a shelter on the beach which should 
serve the double purpose of giving additional 
cover from the more direct rays of the sun, 
and some protection for foodstuffs and other 
stores immediately required, in case of a 
downpour. On an island where one seeks 
the primitive, however, and deliberately 
cultivates the simple life, this problem soon 
solves itself. The previous day’s beach- 
combing had resulted in our bringing home 
one or two good lengths of substantial 
boarding. Four of the roughest of our 
sheets of corrugated iron were selected. 
These were firmly nailed, at both ends, to 
two of the boards. A stout post for each of 
the corners was soon cut with an axe, and 
the roof lifted bodily on to the four posts. 
A good tilt was given to the shelter in front, 
which then became somewhat shallow in the 
tear. This necessitated a crawling attitude 
if one got to the back of the shelter. In 
front it was just possible to sit easily in a 
deck-chair. The front posts were given a 
splay outwards to increase the space within, 
and light struts were carried off at an angle 
from the point where the front posts met the 
roof. The whole job was accomplished in an 
hour or so, and good use was made of our 
beach shelter for over three months, when 
it was dismantled to use the iron for other 
purposes, 

For cooking bread the camp-oven is the 
settler’s sine qua non, It is a circular pan, 
a few inches deep, and of diameter, according 
to requirements, from nine or ten inches to 
double that width. Sometimes made of cast 
iron, it stands on three stubby legs an inch 
or so in height. It is provided with a close- 
fitting lid, which overlaps about one inch or 
so of its depth. Handles are provided on 
either side of the lid, and of the oven itself, 
so that the lid may be lifted off independently, 
without shifting the oven itself from its bed, 
to see if the bread or ‘‘ damper ”’ is cooked. 

In use a circular depression is formed, 
rather larger in diameter than the oven, and 
a little deeper. In this a substantial fire is 
made, and whilst the ashes are still aglow 
most of them are scraped out, the oven and 
lid lowered in by the handles, and the glowing 
wood embers piled around and on top of the 
lid. An additional refinement, in our own 
case, was a sheet of iron to cover the whole 
fire. Our own oven is one in which a seven- 
pound loaf can be conveniently cooked in 
this way in an hour and a half. 

Quite close to our beach shelter we built 


a circular fireplace of this kind, lining it with 
coral blocks, which we found, after a number 
of heatings, burnt to a beautiful lime. All 
our cooking so far, right up to within a 
week or so of midsummer, has been done in 
the open, but the preparation of the midday 
meal in the tropical heat and glare is very 
trying. A modification of this type of fire- 
place has since been built as an adjunct to 
our house, so that one can cook in the shade, 
although the fire is still in the open. A 
similar fireplace has also been built within 
the house, fitted with a chimney, for use 
during the wet season, when outdoor cooking 
would be an utter impossibility. 

On the islands it is usually considered that 
the best land for cultivation is that occupied 
by the scrub, which has therefore to be 
cleared, and stumps and roots grubbed out, 
before planting can begin. Scrub, to these 
who do not know, may perhaps convey the 
idea of close brushwood or undergrowth. 
It did to the present writer until some actual 
experience convinced him of his error. Here 
at Brisk our scrub is typical of most of the 
tropical Queensland scrubland. It is quite 
impenetrable without cutting a track of some 
sort. Trees forty to fifty feet high or more, 
and in diameter eighteen inches to two or 
three feet or over, are intermingled with 
others of a smaller type. Between these are 
young saplings from an inch or two to six 
or seven inches diameter, each endeavouring 
to crowd out its neighbour. Dead trees of 
every calibre and description, both erect and 
prostrate, help to fill the intervening space, 
the trees being further knitted together by 
trailing vines, which run up to their tops 
and spread and interlace in all directions. 
The ground is one mass of creeping vines, 
with offshoots trying to climb; and many of 
the climbing vines are armed with stout and 
penetrative thorns. These vines vary in 
diameter from a thin telegraph wire to that 
of a vacht’s hawser. Many of them are over 
one hundred feet in length, and at every 
available point they endeavour to get fresh 
strength and sustenance by tapping the 
earth with roots before cortinuing their 
journey. 

It was a patch of such scrub that I 
attempted to clear without the ability to 
hold my left hand on the haft of an axe. 
For the smaller stuff one uses a tomahawk, 
the equivalent of our English hatchet. For 
vine-cutting the cane-knife is used, the 
larger vines and smaller saplings being 
attacked with a = brushhook or _ billhook. 
Each of these implements requires only a 
single hand, and we were able—my women- 
helpers and myself—to show signs in several 
places that we had actually begun to clear 
the scrub. Afterwards, when Julian—the 
first black-fellow ‘‘ Man Friday ”’ we engaged 


‘Ay 
—put in a day of ‘\ NN 
serious work at scrub- \@ 
clearing he made the 
puny efforts of us four, 
ever odd intervals of 
a week or two, look 
exceedingly silly. 

A few days after our 
landing, Mr. Curry, the 
superintendent of the 
aboriginal settlement on a neigh- 
bouring island, and his engineer 
paid us a visit. Mr. Curry had 
kindly undertaken to point out 
the best possible location for 


fresh water on the island. This, 
as has been said before, was at 


the Tea-Tree Swamp, some half 
mile from our projected home. 
It would have been, in any case, 
too far away to afford a regular supply 
for domestic purposes, but would have 
been useful for the household laundry 
work—a consideration in the tropics— 
and also for horticultural purposes, if 
we made a plantation of fruit trees or 
vegetables. The spot was quickly located, 
and sure enough, at about two feet six 
inches deep, the soil was definitely oozy, 
and promised a fair water supply. 

Nothing of a serious nature was under- 
taken then, but a few days afterwards, 
armed with the necessary tools, I began to 
sink the water-hole. At three feet the 


bottom steadily puddled as I dug it out. 


At four feet the character of the soil changed, 
and at five I had sunk through six or seven 
inches of good white sand, through which 
there trickled a steady flow of water. Be- 
tween the black soil and the sand there was 
a kind of bluey clay or mud, with which | 
became caked from head to foot. 

My only garment during the digging pro- 
cess was a pair of shorts, and these became 
tiberally encrusted with the soft mud. My 
wife considerately divested herself of a light 
cotton petticoat, and I hurried through the 
scrub to the sea, where, with some difficulty, 
I divested myself of the mud and washed 
my shorts moderately clean in the salt 
water. Then, clothed only in the short 
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petticoat, I returned 
to the scrub to col- 
lect my tools and 
marshal the party for 
the return home in 
our borrowed boat. 
Some of my old business 
colleagues ought to have 
seen me then ! 


A Sad Disappointment. 


Next day Barbara and I 
went round to Tea-Tree 
Swamp to inspect the pre- 
vious day’s work. Eighteen 
inches of beautifully clear 

water lay in the water- 


hole, and we hastened 
home with the joyful 
news. Two days later 


our first ‘‘ water-picnic ” 
took place. <A large 
bundle of soiled clothing 
was taken in the boat 
to Tea-Tree. 
A galvanized 
washing - tub 


“ Barbara half dragged me up the face of 
the cliff.” 


and two empty kerosene cans, with cross 
handles, for boiling clothes with soap and 
soda, formed one part of the equipment ; 
the other was, of course, the tea-billy and 
food accompaniments. A glorious start was 
made, with a good fire, on which the two 
boiling-cans were soon hissing. Some doubt 
as to the quality of the water was caused by 
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the failure of the soap to lather freely, but 
the writer, with his superior wisdom, 
attributed this to some unknown alkalinity. 
Doubt became a certainty with boiling, and 
certainty was confirmed by a somewhat 
belated tasting of the beautiful water. It 
was salt! The spot where the water-hole 
had been sunk was not more than two or 
three feet above sea-level, and being only 
about a hundred yards from the beach there 
is little doubt that the sand, through which 
I had sunk my well so gleefully, was the old 
salt-water bed, through which there was 
direct communication with the sea. There 
is another possibility, however, and this I 
am about to test. It may be that the water 
which came through the sand was actually 
fresh rain-water, but in percolating through 
the old bed had become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the primeval salt deposits. 

Our failure to find fresh water immediately 
was a great disappointment, since it put us 
back in the growing of much-needed vege- 
tables and fruit. One seems justified in 
assuming that, here in the tropics, anything 
will grow, at any time of the year, provided 
it be abundantly supplied with water. Our 
hope was to plant, immediately after our 
arrival, rapidly-growing foodstuffs in ad- 
dition to the ordinary vegetables, most of 
which can be grown very quickly here. Our 
prospective staple foodstutts were to be paw- 
paw, bananas, pea or ground nuts, and sweet 
potatoes. These alone, eaten in profuse 
quantities, are ample to supply the best 
health conditions in the tropics. We had 
heard so much of the pawpaw and mango 
that these were amongst our first purchases 
in Colombo ; and although at first the flavour 
and succulence of these tropical fruits were a 
little over-powerful to our unaccustomed 
palates, we found on arrival that the Aus- 
tralian varieties were particularly gratifying 
and satisfying in the tropics. 


Our Tropic Fruits. . 


Some brief description of the fruits may be 
welcome. The pawpaw, which bears fruit 
within nine or ten months of first pricking 
out the seedlings, is a sturdy standard tree 
growing from eight to fifteen feet high. It 
has a single palm-like stem, and the branches 
grow symmetrically, giving the plant a 
dome-like appearance. The fruit grows in 
clusters close to the crown. The unripe 
pawpaw, green, makes an excellent substi- 
tute for vegetable marrow. In shape and 
texture it closely resembles that vegetable. 
The ripe pawpaw, which turns to a beautiful 
orange colour, has flesh of a similar colour. 
Its odour and taste are unique. Freqnently 
it is eaten au naturel, but epicures sometimes 
like a sprinkling of lemon-juice, as the paw- 


paw itself has a somewhat cloying sweet 
taste. Another method of serving the paw- 
paw is to cut it into very small dice and pour 
fresh cream over it. I am not ashamed to 
own that I have disposed, at a meal, of the 
major portion of a pawpaw quite a foot in 
length and more than half that diameter 
along its minor axis ! 

Unfortunately, our early hopes of pawpaw 
growing were blighted. Most of the plants 
that we nursed for many weeks pined and 
died. At the moment we have another 
much more sturdy batch recently planted 
out, which, aided by generous rains, show 
good signs of reaching maturity. We have 
yet another trial to endure, however. The 
female, the fruit-bearing pawpaw, requires 
fertilization by the near presence of a male 
plant. It is common experience here for a 
dozen to be brought to the bearing stage 
and then to find that most of them are males 
—flower-bearing plants only. We pray that 
all our group, with at least the exception of 
one, may be fruit-bearers, because if all were 
female trees the shoe would be on the other 
foot. 

Of the mango we know very little except 
the wonderful and diversified flavours of 
the fruit, each, of course, borne on a separate 
tree. The mango, which is largely used for 
shade and ornamental purposes in Queens- 
land (there are hundreds in the public streets 
of Townsville), is also of a standard pattern, 
but on a large scale. Trees of twenty years’ 
growth are thirty to forty feet high with a 
straight trunk eighteen to twenty inches in 
diameter, of beautiful symmetrical appear- 
ance, with the lowest branches eight to ten 
feet from the ground. In shape the tree 
appears like the upper half of an oval, with 
very dark green leaves growing in a dense 
mass. The mango-tree bears fruit in five or 
six years and has a very long life. The paw- 
paw, on the other hand, exhausts its virility 
in two or three years, although it continues 
to bear fruit very much longer. 

Bananas bear fruit within twelve months 


‘after planting the rhizome, or young budded- 


off plant, but in their early stages they re- 
quire plenty of water and some shade. The 
native banana, the wild variety, which grows 
sometimes to fifteen or twenty feet high, 
usually selects a very well watered spot with 
ample shelter, but plenty of air and sun. 
We have a few banana plants which we hope 
may be bearing bunches by the time these 
articles are in print. 


Building Our New Home. 


Our first building of a permanent character 
was begun under the extreme disadvantage 
to which reference has been made—my 
damaged arm. When to this was added the 


difficulty of manipulating corrugated iron 
which had been used at least twice before, 
and which had been wrenched from its 
fastenings with crowbars, some idea may be 
gleaned of the joyous time my chief assistant 
had under my ornate flow of language. The 
timber we had to use was much worse than 
the iron. It bore 
traces of prior use 
for other purposes 
than house build- 
ing; indeed, I sus- 
pect that some of 
it had been used 
for the framework 
of the Ark! 

It was essential 
that the building 
should be mounted 
on stumps to guard 
against the ravages 
of white ants. 
These little pests 
have a _ peculiar 
but omnivorous 
appetite for nearly 
all kinds of wooden 
buildings. They 
get inside the skin 
of the wood and 
ultimately leave 
nothing else. Here 
inQueensland they 
are particularly 
bad, and it is a 
common jest that in buying a house one 
should lean against the principal timbers to 
see if there is anything left of them beneath 
the paint. 

We found on the beach what appeared to 
be some excellent tree-trunks of drift-wood 
timber, and from these we sawed off suitable 
stumps, which, with infinite labour, my 
womenfolk and I dragged around the beach 
and through the long grass and bushes. We 
then dug the necessary holes, inserted the 
stumps, and with workmanlike accuracy 
levelled them off. Bed-plates were the next 
consideration, and as I could not use the axe 
I had to cut thin ones with the tomahawk. 
The plates were isolated from the stumps by 
flattened-out pieces of corrugated iron—the 
theory being that the white ants may perhaps 
eat the stumps, but, having an aversion to 
daylight operations, they must build a tunnel 
of clay to carry themselves from point to point, 
and this is immediately observed if ever 
attempted on the iron plate. The stumps 
can always be replaced. 

On our bed-plates Barbara and I erected 
a framework of the prehistoric timber, which 
was only held together securely when the 
iron roofing went on. Before this joyful 
event occurred, however, a visitor came who 
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knew, and told us in unmistakable terms, 
that the stumps were valueless and that the 
bed-plates would soften and collapse in six 
months. Imagine our despair and the 
language appropriate for the occasion! We 
compromised by inserting new stumps. 
The gloomy prognostications of our friend 


The Author thatching a fowl-house. 


do not seem altogether to have been justified, 
for four of us make joint use of that first 
framed building, as kitchen, dining-room, 
study, drawing-room, and bedroom for two 
of us. It measures something less than eight 
feet wide by fourteen feet or less in length, 
and very proud indeed were Barbara and 
myself when the seventh sheet of iron had 
been nailed to the frame-work without the 
latter collapsing. We had cause to remember 
that morning. A heavy shower fell almost 
immediately afterwards, and as there was 
only floor and roof, and the rain was driving, 
only a small area was waterproof. In an- 
ticipation of the shower we had made some 
rough guttering from strips of corrugated 
iron beaten flat and then re-shaped in a 
semicircle. Our joy can hardly be estimated, 
our water supply being so short, when we 
saw a tiny stream, steadily increasing in 
volume, pour from the end of our guttering. 
Buckets and kerosene tins were requisitioned, 
and Barbara and myself looked as though we 
had risen from the sea when the rain stopped. 

To make the steps to ascend to the floor of 
our humpy we used two logs, one from the 
trunk and the other from a branch of the one 
tree I had felled on Brisk. This was a 
despairing effort a week or two after our 
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Building Barbara's studio. 


arrival and the accident. My disabled left 
arm still tingles with the shock of the axe 
against the trunk. 

After the roof was on the process of plating 
the sides was not a difficult one. The work 
progressed more speedily, and in a little over 
a month from our first landing my wife and 
I were installed in this, the nucleus of our 
new home. We had intended the first build- 
ing to be an accessory to a proper house, to 
be built later, in a workmanlike style, of new 
materials. 

Personaiy, I hate the appearance of 
corrugated iron buildings and greatly admire 
the native type of house, built of bush timber, 
well framed and braced together, and 
thatched with “ blady grass "" throughout. 
If we could be assured of an ample supply of 
water very little iron roofing would have 
been used. A visit to the aboriginal settle- 
ment at Great Palm Island, about four miles 
away, persuaded my wife to my own view 
that the grass house was not only cooler but 
‘much more esthetic in the tropical surround- 
ings, whilst the iron-covered building was a 
continual eyesore and a hideous blot upon 
the beautiful landscape. 

Our next job was to erect for Barbara a 
little studio living-room, rather more than a 
hundred and twenty feet in area. The 
framing of this we accomplished jointly, and 
in due time it was well thatched with “ blady 
grass” by the blacks we employed and 
borrowed for the occarion. So satisfied were 
we with this little building when completed 
that we decided to have a larger one erected, 
of much more substantial type, for our own 
use. Our original tin shanty has now grown, 
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so far as the roof area is concerned, 
to four times its original dimensions, 
solely for rain-catching purposes. To 
hide its ugly appearance from the 
beach approach, we have erected 
a veranda twenty-eight feet long by 
tather more than eight feet wide, 
with a grass-thatched roof. A side 
extension is now projected, and this 
will completely disguise every sheet 
of iron on the island. 


Barbara’s Studio. 


Barbara’s studio, owing to our 
physical limitations, was built of 
very light stuff. The process of 
construction was very simple. Four 
light saplings, four to five inches 
in diameter, and about five feet six 
inches long, were sunk into holes 
eighteen inches deep. Intermediate 
posts, rather lighter, were then let 
in on the two sides, and on these 
the wall plates, roughly squared 
to fit at the ends, were laid and 
nailed. Two light door-posts were let in 
at one end and a lintel laid across. A short 
forked sapling was fixed on the lintel, to 
correspond with another forked sapling let 
into the ground at the centre of the other 
end of the building. The forks were nine 
feet from the ground and a ridge pole about 
three inches in diameter was laid from end 
to end and fastened to the forks by a wire 
tie. Five rafters, about one and a half inches 
in diameter, were nailed to the wall plate and 
to the ridge pole, and to the rafters, in turn, 
were nailed longitudinally about a dozen 
battens of one inch diameter, in some cases 
less. Two light tie-rods, about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, were nailed 
to the second and fourth rafters. 

On the north-western face an opening was 
left for a window, unglazed, but with a 
protecting flap above it to shield it from 
driving rain. On the south-eastern side a 
small veranda, projecting about six feet 
from the doorway and six feet wide, served 
for additional shade and as a protection 
against driving rain entering the building 
from this direction. The ends of the build- 
ing, and the sides beneath the wall plates, 
were constructed of even lighter material 
than the rafters and battens. During the 
process of construction it was always a 
gamble whether the particular part of the 
roof that was carrying one’s weight at the 
time would stand the strain. But by the 
time all the battens were fastened—most of 
them by wire ties—it was possible so to 
distribute the strain that it was fair odds 
against the structure giving way. After 
the thatch of ‘‘ blady grass ” had been put on 


Barbara and I watched with satisfaction our 
flimsy roofing carry two sturdy blacks, 
borrowed from Mr. Parry, to complete the 
ridging. 

These grass houses, by comparison, are 
very cool in the hot weather, and_ this 
principally on account of the materials em- 
ployed. One has only to think of the 
temperature to which corrugated iron rises 
by midday here, even in winter, to realize 
the difference between it and the thatch, 


which declines to get hot. Construction, too, - 


is all in favour. A steep pitch is always 
observed for the roof, and this gives addi- 
tional air space inside. 

The internal arrangements of this little 
house are very simple. All along one side a 
wide shelf is fixed, giving good accommoda- 
tion for books and small personal belongings. 
The bed, with the head close to the doorway, 
runs with the shelf, and at the foot of the 
bed there is ample room for cabin trunks and 
dressing-case. The whole centre of the 
room is free. On the opposite side to the 
bed the corner is used as a wardrobe, and a 
couple of cases have been converted into 
useful cupboards with shelves, the fronts 
being draped with cloth. Beyond the cup- 
boards, and still on the wall side, a sub- 
stantial table of ‘‘ beachcombed ” timbers is 
fixed. Underneath this is a long low case 
that acts as a footstool, or, on occasions when 
there are visitors, it is dragged out and forms 
a seat for two. A comfortable chair for 
work at the table and an easel complete the 
furnishing. Barbara has hung around her 
walls a number of framed and unframed 
original pictures in oils, pastels, water- 
colours, and pencil. 
A few simple exam- 
ples of her own pen 
and brush-work 
make up a very ex- 
cellent effect. Our 
visitors are always 
charmed with Bar- 
bara’s home. It 
stands qnite apart 
from our own group 
of buildings, but 
within sight and 
call. 

Our original in- 
tentions with regard 
to Barbara’s floor 
have been some- 
what modified. Our 
shores are strewn 
in places with huge 
flakes of rocks com- 
pounded of coral, 
small pieces of 
Rranite, pebbles, and 
grit, varying in 
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thickness from one and a half to three 
inches, and in size from a square foot to 
more than a square yard. With these it 
was intended to raise the floor level some six 
or nine inches, to even it up with loose coral, 
and upon this to lay ‘‘ home-made” con- 
crete. So many other tasks of greater appa- 
rent importance have arisen, however, that 
Barbara's floor is still a somewhat uneven 
mass of the fairly flat rocks to which reference 
has been made, smaller loose pieces, and 
roughish bits of coral. These are somewhat 
trying to bare feet, which three of our party 
habitually use. But feet, fortunately, harden 
with use, All three of us invariably have 
cuts or wounds of some sort on our feet, but 
these heal very quickly. 


Sea and Sun Baths. 


In spite of the small amount of clothing we 
wear the heat is somewhat trying, and free 
perspiring is a constant function. The sur- 
face of the island, where most of our activities 
occur, is a fine sandy soil of dark colour, 
almost black. With a steady breeze, usually 
from the south-east, it can be imagined that 
the body requires full and frequent ablutions, 
Our little bay, the greater portion of which 
has a sandy bottom, although the beach is 
mainly coral, is our principal bathroom. 
My own procedure is a bathe at 5.30 a.m, 
for ablution purposes ; intermittent bathing 
of hands, arms, legs, and feet during the 
day ; one or two bathes for swimming, and 
a final plunge and wash just after sundown, 
I make it my boast that I use fresh water 
only for shaving, and that because there is 


Beginning work on the island home. 
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no. efficient salt-water soap. The other 
members of the family use salt water very 
freely, but frequently have recourse to fresh 
also, aided by Pears’ soap. 

It is no uncommon thing for us to startle 
shoals of smail fish pursued by some bigger 
fish intent on a meal. These bigger fish 
themselves serve as a prey to the sharks 
with which our waters abound. So far we 
have not seen a shark within our bay. But 
they have been observed, and wicked-looking 
beasts at that, close to the edge of our reef, 
on to which the bay opens. There is much 
controversy on the shark question. Some 
writers aver that the shark, except on very 
rare occasions, will not attack a human 


- Queensland. 


one season, in three or four feet of water, 
several cases occurred of bathers being taken 
by sharks. 

There is much fear amongst many people 
who come to the tropics of the dangers of 
malaria and coastal fever, and such fears are 
in a measure well founded. There is risk of 
attack by these insidious diseases. Mr. 
Banfield advised us to take occasionally 
protective doses of quinine, and this has 
been our custom since we reached North 
A dose of a few grains is taken 
fortnightly or thereabouts, and so far none 
of our party has felt anything in the nature 
of an attack. There is little doubt, however, 
that the purity of the island air is itself a 


The camp on the beach, showing Mrs. Frings and one of her daughters. 


being. Our neighbour, Mr. Garraway, who 
has had thirty years’ experience of this coast, 
warns us constantly of the danger of swim- 
ming more than a few yards from the shore 
unless the water is perfectly clear and quite 
shallow. I have questioned numbers of 
blacks—natives of these islands and of the 
near-by coast—and one and all stand in fear 
of the sharks. “ We no swim, boss; plenty 
*fraid of shark,”’ they say. At Townsville, 
less than forty miles away, on an open beach 


great accessory in the maintenance of good 
health. 

We were warned when we first landed in 
Queensland that we should find the mos- 
quitoes and other insect pests much more 
trying during the first few months of our 
stay than afterwards. The composition of 
the blood, it is said, alters and adapts itself 
to the tropical conditions. But we have 
not yet experienced the mosquitoes at their 
worst, 


(To be continued.) 
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With a party ten native 
police the Author went into 
the little-known hill country of 
British North Borneo to punish 
a tribe of head-hunting Dyaks. 
The exciting events that followed 
are graphically set forth in this 
interesting story of the “white 
man’s burden” on the frontiers 
of empire. 


ENTERED the service of the British 
North Borneo Chartered Company 
in 1885, and in 1889 was appointed 
Magistrate in charge of the Labuk 

and Sugut district, a large tract of country 
drained by the two main rivers from 
which it derived its name. 

It was, at that time, an important 
part of the Chartered Company’s terri- 
tory ; several tobacco plantations were in 
operation on each river, the head waters 
were well populated, and large quantities 
of jungle produce were collected by the 
natives and bartered to the Chinese and 
other traders, who sent it to Sandakan 
for export. 

The plantations were situated on the flat 
alluvial plains that stretch from the sea 
to the foothills of the mountainous interior. 
The mountains were peopled by Dusun 
tribes, all of whom were addicted to the 
amiable practice of collecting human heads 
and preserving them as trophies. The 
territory occupied by these people was at 
that time practically unknown and un- 
explored. I think I am right in saving that 
only two white men had penetrated it, and 
both had met with an untimely end a short 
time before my arrival. 

The head station of the district was at a 
village called Trusan, situated a short 
distance from the sea, on the Sugut River. 
It was a busy little place. the jungle produce 
from the interior being here loaded into 
junks and large prahus for transport by sea 
to Sandakan. 

The village was built in a clearing, on 
what was practically a low-lying island, 
situated in the centre of a great tract of 
mangrove swamp. The official residence, 
together with the police barracks. occupied 
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the centre of the space. On one side 
stretched the bazaar, a row of rather 
dilapidated Chinese shops and godowns, 
facing the river, in which lay numerous 
junks and prahus as well as smaller river 
craft, moored to rough landing-stages. 
On the other side, and a couple of 
hundred yards distant. was the native 
village. Behind it all was the jungle, a 
tangled mass of dense thorny bush. 

The incident which I am about to 
relate occurred a few months after I 
took up my duties as Magistrate. It 
was getting late in the day, and I was 
just contemplating taking my gun and 
trying to get a shot at some wood 
pigeon that could be heard in the bush, 
when the Sikh police-sergeant announced 
that a Sulu had arrived from the interior 
and asked for an interview. I had found 
that the Sulu traders gave more trouble 
than all the others. Chinese, Malay, or 
Indian, being quarrelsome and overbearing 
in their dealings with the other traders as 
well as with the natives of the country. 
They came from the island of Sulu, in the 
Southern Philippines. at that time in the 
possession of the Spaniards, who had never 
succeeded in subduing them. 

Intending to make the interview as short 
as possible, I told the sergeant to admit 
him. Tall, slim, and well dressed, the Sulu 
came in and saluted 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Nothing, master,” he replied, with the 
customary negative. 

“You have something to tell me?” 

“Yes, tuan, I have something to tell you. 
It is like this. I and four companions have 
been trading in the interior. Seven days 
ago two of my companions were rafting 
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rattans down-stream when they were set 
upon by a party of Suhn-Dyaks. One was 
killed and the other severely wounded.” 

“Had there been any quarrelling before 
the killing took place?” 

“No, tuan. ‘the Suhn-Dyaks were 
mengeato (head-hunting). They came 
suddenly out of the jungle and attacked 
without any warning.” 

“Do you know to what village or tribe 
the Suhn-Dyaks belonged ?”’ 

“Yes, tuan; our companion who was 
wounded recognized many of them. We 
have often traded with them” 

“Had you any dispute with them over 
your trading >?” 

“No; we have recently been trading on a 
branch of the river inhabited by a different 
tribe.” 

“You know of no reason why your com- 
panions were attacked ?” 

“There was no reason, The Suhn-Dyaks 
were head-hunting, and it was just bad 
luck that my companions were the victims.” 

“ Where is your wounded companion ? ’” 

“He is in the Ulu (head waters). He 
was too ill to bring down. He only escaped 
by throwing himself into the river.” 

I sat up late that night taking down in 
writing the Sulu’s statement, making in- 
quiries and gathering information regarding 
the village and people who, according to 
the Sulu, had committed the crime. 

Having prepared my report I proceeded 
to Sandakan and laid it before the Governor, 
with the result that I was given orders to 
effect the arrest of the Chief and punish 
the people who were responsible for the 
outrage. Ten military police were detailed 
to accompany me, the men selected being 


Dyaks from the neighbouring state of 
Sarawak. They were armed with Snider 


carbines, ten rounds of ball cartridge being 
issued to each man. 

With this small force I returned to the 
Sugut. 

For the journey up-river I secured a 
large native-built trading boat. It was 
made from the hollowed-out trunk of a 
great forest tree, some forty feet in length 
and cunningly built up from planks, a palm- 
leaf awning stretching from stem to stern. 

The boat was propelled by oars working 
in rattan rings fastened to the awning 
stanchions. The Dyak police formed the 
crew. Two sat in the stern and did the 
steering one with a rough rudder lashed to 
the side, the other using a_ long-bladed 
paddle. In front of them was the part 
reserved for the passenger. and all the forward 
part was occupied by the crew. 

Corporal Balang, the N.C.O. in charge, 
was unusually tall and muscular for a Dyak, 
and the men were all sturdy fellows, very 


likeable, always cheery, and ready to make 
the best of any situation. In addition to 
the police I had engaged a Sarawak Malay, 
who had been trading for many years in 
the interior and could speak the difierent 
dialects, to act as interpreter. With my 
Malay servant and myself we made a party 
of thirteen—an unlucky number, but I do 
not think the fact occurred to me at the 
time. [ was young and very proud of my 
mi m, looking forward with pleasant 
anticipation to the possibility of adventure 
as well as to the interest of seeing and 
exploring new country, 

It was anticipated that it would take us 
nine days to reach the Suhn-Dyak village, 
provided that we were not delay ed by rain 
and flooded rivers. 

All the preparations having been completed 
we made an early start from Trusan, and, 
with the help of a flowing tide, made good 
progress, stopping the first night at a tobacco 
estate. 

Next day we had little tide to help us but 
also little current to contend with. - About 
four in the afternoon we tied up to the bank 
and the men got to work preparing a camp 
for the night. 

We resumed our journey at an early hour 
next morning, the river flowing through flat, 
uninteresting country, the only break in 
the monotony being occasional shots at 
crocodiles basking on the banks. About 
midday one of the Dyaks went down with 
a sharp attack of fever. 

As we did not find a good place to camp 
on the river bank that evening we all had 
to sleep in the boat. 

It must have been the small hours of the 
morning when I was awakened by the wild 
rocking of the boat and the angry cries of 
the men in the forepart, who seemed to be 
indulging in a free fight. 

It was pitch dark. I scrambled out of my 
mosquito curtain and stumbled forward, 
striking a match as I did so. The moment 
the match flared, I was sprung upon and 
seized by the throat. I had just time, before 
the match went out. to see that my assailant 
was the sick Dyak. 1 grappled with him, 
and, the other Dy. aks assisting, we got him 
down. His body was burning hot and he was 
in a raging delirium ; it took four men all 
their time to hold him down. Having 
lighted a lantern I mixed a strong dose of 
Eno’s Fruit Salts, into which I squeezed the 
juice of a fresh lime, and after some difficulty 
got him to swallow it. By the morning he 
appeared to have quite recovered, had his 
breakfast, and bathed in the river with the 
rest of us. While he was bathing I noticed 
that his back was covered with small vivid- 
red spots. 

About midday the Dyak again developed 
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“The moment the match flared I was sprung upon and seized by the throat.” 


a temperature so, as we were passing the last 
of the tobacco plantations. I stopped and 
arranged with the Dutch manager to take 
him into his hospital, and allowed the police 


to have their midday meal before proceeding 


on our journey. 


That afternoon the country began to change 


and the flat plains gave w: 


. to undulating 
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hills. About four in the afternoon we came to 
the first kavangan, or rapid, on both sides 
of which were broad banks of shingle. on 
one of which we made our camp for the night. 

A short way above the havangan was a 
small native village, the first we had seen 
since leaving Trusan. The old chief came 
down to see me and was soon followed by all 
the villagers, bringing fruit. sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes, and water melons, which they 
exchanged with the police for matches, 
tobacco, and salt. 

These people were known as the Orang 
Sungei. or river people, and are to be found 
on all the North Borneo rivers, occupying 
the part that lies between the sea and the 
mountains. They are essentially lazy, their 
morals are slack, and all are hopelessly in 
debt to the traders; yet, in spite of it all, 
they are always cheerful and free from care. 

A short journey the next day brought us 
to the largest and most important village on 
the river. It was situated at the junction of 
a tributary with the Sugut, and was the 
principal settlement of the river people. 
The Chief took me up to his house. quite a 
large and well built one. I found him a very 
interesting old fellow. his darker skin and 
greater stature showing that he was not a 
native of the country. As we were approach- 
ing a part of the river that was much broken 
up by rapids and cataracts it became necessary 
to leave our heavy traders’ boat here and do 
the next stage in smaller craft. 

The large boat having been hauled up on 
the bank out of the reach of floods, our 
possessions were transferred to four small 
dug-outs, each capable of holding three men 
and asmall amount of cargo. In these we once 
more set forth. The aspect of the country had 
now changed and there was always something 
to catch our interest. That day we passed 
many clearings, with native houses perched 
on the river banks. 

On the second day the clearings came to 
an end and we were back again in wild 
country covered with dense virgin forest. 
Great hills rose on either side, rapids became 
more frequent, and cataracts often barred our 
way, necessitating the unloading and hauling 
of our boats over or around them. 

By carrying on until late in the evening we 
came, on the third day, to a large clearing 
situated below where the Sugut divided 
into two streams of about equal size. The 
clearing was occupied by a number of shacks 
which were inhabited by a colony of traders 
—Chinese, Malays, and Sulus—while large 
stacks of rattan and other jungle produce 
proclaimed the nature of the settlement. 

Our arrival created quite a sensation the 
traders swarming down to meet us. They 
had evidently been suffering from a bad 
attack of nerves—seeing head-hunters in 
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every shadow—and made no attempt to 


* conceal their relief at the sight of the armed 


police. 

I took possession of the largest shack, 
sitting up late that night and spending the 
greater part of the next day listening to 
their tales and complaints. The Chinese, 
I found, were quite honest traders, devoting 
themselves to their business, avoiding dis- 
putes, and accommodating themselves in a 
wonderful way to their environment. The 
Malays were much the same, except that 
they were inclined to devote more time to 
the fair sex than to their trade. The Sulus 
were different ; looking down with disdain 
upon the simple native, they were both 
bullying and quarrelsome. They clamoured 
loudly for revenge upon the Suhn-Dyaks 
~for the death of their comrade—the wounded 
man, it appeared, had died the day after 
their messenger had left for the coast. [ 
sympathized with them in this, but when 
they showed that they .were mostly con- 
cerned in obtaining loot I made it quite 
clear to them that the punishment of the 
Suhn-Dyaks, whether severe or otherwise, 
would depend upon the treatment they had 
received from the traders. 

The last part of our journey had to be 
made on foot; so our boats were hauled 
up on the bank beyond flood level and our 
possessions, which were very few, divided up 
into loads, which the police carried strapped 
on their backs. 

It was a great relief to get away from the 
boats, 4nd to be able to stretch our legs 
again. We made the usual early start, 
and after about six hours of stiff marching, 
during which we had to cross and recross 
the river about seventeen times, with the 
water breast deep, we reached the village 
of Tagupil, the last settlement of the river 
people. Beyond this was the country of 
the Dusans, or, as they were locally called, 
the Suhn-Dyaks ; and now the serious part 
of the expedition commenced. 

Tagupil was a very picturesque village 
situated in a valley, with the Sugut, now a 
stream which could be forded at almost any 
point, flowing through the centre, and the 
great mountain of Kinabalu towering in the 
near distance. The Chief was a middle- 
aged man, very courteous and anxious to do 
all in his power for our comfort as well as 
to assist us in every possible way. Living 
on the outskirts of the Suhn-Dyak country, 
and many of his people having intermarried 
with them, he knew them intimately. From 
him I gained the first really reliable 
information. 

The Suhn-Dyaks, he told me. were in a 
state of great unrest; they anticipated an 
attack from the traders as a reprisal for the 
death of the Sulu. They had stopped all 
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trading. and on several occasions small 
parties in full war-dress had been seen in 
the vicinity, evidently on the look-out for 
any hostile movement. I asked the Chief 
if he could get into communication with the 
Suhn-Dyaks and persuade them to hand 
over the men who had actually committed 
the crime. He assured me it was im- 
possible; the whole village was implicated. 
It was not a large one containing not more 
than forty fighting men. He did not think 
they would otfer armed resistance to us, 
but would probably take to the jungle with 
their women and children and remain in 
hiding until we had returned to the coast. 
The village was an easy six hours’ march 
from here, and our presence would soon be 
known and a close watch kept on our 
movements, 

It was apparent that no time must be 
lost and through the Chief a villager was 
obtained to act as guide, on condition that 
when in the vicinity of the Suhn-Dyak 
clearing he would be allowed to return. 

I decided to move out that night, timing 
our departure so as to arrive at our destina- 
tion not later than sunrise next day. 

That evening I had a pow-wow with my 
men, impressing upon them the necessity of 
self-restraint and strict obedience to orders. 
After the pow-wow I told Corporal Balang 
what the orders were. 

Great care was taken not to arouse any 
suspicion. The evening meal was prepared 
as usual. except that sufficient rice was 
cooked to supply us with a cold feed next 
morning. About 9 p.m. I called up the 
Chief and told him that I wanted the guide. 
When the latter appeared he showed a 
strong disinclination to leave his comfortable 
hut, bat once he had made up his mind that 
he was in for it he behaved very well. 
Warning the Chief that he must not allow 
any of his people to leave the village until 
1 returned, we set out at 9.30 p.m. and in 
a few minutes were buried in the inky 
darkness of the jungle. 

We had to follow a track that necessitated 
marching in single file. Jiven at midday in 
a tropical forest there is a certain amount 
of gloom, and at night the darkness is intense. 

A native path is really a tunnel cut through 
the thick vegetation, and is continually 
bending and twisting as it threads its way 
among the great trees the roots of which 
spread across it and necessitate careful 
walking, even when it is possible to see them. 
In the dark, progress was slow and painful 
—a constant tripping over roots. slipping 
down steep inclines struggling up steep 
banks. and stumbling among slippery boul- 
ders in the many small creeks that crossed 
our path. We were quite unable to see where 
to place our feet. the only guide to direction 
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being the noise of the man moving in front. 
By midnight I was tired, weary, and sore, 
and every moment the going was becoming 
more difficult. The guide was afraid that 
the path, as it approached the head-hunters’ 
village, might be guarded or protected by 
traps, so he left it and we had now to force 
our way through the trackless tangle of the 
jungle. Only those who have experienced 
it can imagine what fhaf means! My face 
and hands were soon covered with scratches 
my shins barked and bruised. The care 
that had to be exercised, the caution with 
which every move had to be made, the 
endeavour to protect one’s face and eyes 
from invisible obstacles, the unending dis- 
entangling of oneself from  thorn-covered 
creepers, put a strain on every fibre of the 
body. 

Hour after hour we struggled on. The 
night seemed unending. I became thoroughly 
exhausted, and had been fighting for some 
time against the fecling that I must give in 
and call a halt until daylight came, when, 
tomy utter relief, I noticed that slight patches 
of grey were discernible overhead, and 
realized that it was the sky showing through 
the tree tops. Day was dawning! There is 
little twilight in the tropics, and in a few 
minutes the darkness had dissolved. Just 
when everything had developed into definite 
shapes the guide stopped and, holding up 
his hand, said‘ Listen!’ [ven as he spoke 
distinct and unmistakable, we heard the 
crowing of a cock. I turned to the direction 
from which the sound came and then looked 
back at the guide but he had gone, only 
a slight rustling in the jungle indicating the 
direction of his flight. 

A small stream trickled past where we 
stood, and seating ourselves on its bank 
we washed the perspiration from our faces, 
munched some cold rice, and took long 
refreshing draughts of the cold, clear moun- 
tain water. We did not stay long, however. 

Many cocks were now crowing, and soon 
the village women would be up and about, 
preparing the morning meal for their men. 
Ralang led and I followed, with the men 
trailing behind. We soon struck a large 
well-used track which we followed, taking 
care to keep just within the bush as a pre- 
caution against the possibility of traps 
having been set. In a brief quarter of an 
hour we found ourselves in a_ fair-sized 
clearing, in the middle of which stood a 
chister of about a dozen native houses. 

A hurried glance was sufficient to show us 
that the people were not yet astir. Slipping 
past the outlying buildings. we made for 
the one that looked most pretentious. They 
were all made so that the floor was raised 
about five feet above the ground. The one 
we made for had a small platform, or veranda, 
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built outside the main entrance. As we 
drew up in front of this the flap that 
answered for a door was opened, and a frowsy- 
looking middle-aged woman appeared in the 
opening. Rubbing her eyes and yawning 
heavily, it was several seconds before she 
realized that strangers were watching her. 
Then, with staring eyes and open mouth, 
she gazed at us stupefied and terror-stricken 
until, reason returning she disappeared, 
slamming the door behind her. <A_ short 
silence followed, broken by the stamping of 
feet and the creaking of the floor as the 
inhabitants were hurriedly aroused. I spread 
my men across the front of the house and 
gave orders that the women were not to be 
interfered with, but that no men were to 
be allowed to escape. 

Suddenly the door flew open and there 
burst forth a stream of women and children 
Some sprang lightly to the ground, several 
were pushed off and fell and those who could 
swarmed down the corner posts. Some 
dragged children after them others carried 
babies in their arms. In less time than it 
takes to tell all had scampered across the 
clearing and taken shelter in the surrounding 
bush, 

Now that the women were away trouble 
might be anticipated. Anxiously I waited, 
but everything remained silent. 

Through the interpreter I called upon the 
Chief to come out. and almost immediately a 
sturdy old man stepped out and, descending 
from the platform came up to me. He was 
naked except for a chawat, or narrow waist 
cloth, the ends of which hung down in 
front and behind; two broad bands were 
tattooed up each side of his chest to the 
shoulders and then down each arm to the 
wrists. His long hair was tied up in a dark 
head-cloth. He wore a long sword slung 
from his shoulder which Balang uncere- 
moniously removed the old man showing 
no resentment. In a steady voice he asked 
what I wanted. I made the interpreter 
explain that we had come to arrest the 
murderers of the Sulu traders, and that, as 
he had been accused of taking the leading 

* part. he would have to accompany me back 
to Tagupil. where an inquiry would be held. 
The Chief strongly resented the accusation 
and denied all knowledge of the crime. 

While we were talking the inmates of the 
other houses had hurriedly made off into 
the bush. The Chief was told to call out 
all the men remaining in his house and to 
warn them not to bring any weapons. He 
did so, and a dozen lusty fellows, clothed 
in chawats only, obeyed. looking very sulky. 
and squatted down on their hams behind 
their Chief. I now told him that they must 
come with me and that I intended starting 
back at once. At this the Chief demurred, 


saying that he was of a different people to the 
river tribes and could not understand why 
he should go to their village. I explained 
that I represented the Government, and 
that my headquarters were for the time 
being at Tagupil. He replied that he knew 
the Sultan of Brunei as the Big Chief, but 
of the orang puteh (white men) he knew 
nothing: they came from the great salt 
water and were a strange people who had 
no knowledge of the mountain tribes or of 
their customs 

I pointed out that the orang puleh had 
received from the Sultan the right to govern 
the country, 

‘“‘ But we are not slaves to be given away 
or sold,”” he retorted. 

““You are an old man.” I said. ‘ You 
are Chief of this village because you are 
supposed to be wiser than your followers. 
You are accused of killing the Sulu traders. 
If the Sultan was ruling now, what would 
happen? The Sulus would not wait for 
the Sultan’s authority, but would collect 
from every part of the country and attack 
your village. You could not withstand them. 
Your village would be destroyed, many of 
your people would be killed, and all your 
property carried off. The orang puteh do 
not allow that. You must accompany me 
to Tagupil, where I will listen to all you 
have to say and hear any witnesses you 
wish to bring.” : 

When this had been interpreted to him 
the old man considered for a few moments, 
then looking round at my men with a smile, 
said: ‘‘ You are armed with rifles. What 
can I do?” 

At this moment Balang interrupted: 
“Listen, fuan,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you hear 
it?” 

In the distance I heard the rumbling of a 
violently beaten gong. For a moment I 
did not realize what it meant then it dawned 
upon me. It was the native alarm, a call 
to arms! As we listened another started, 
then another, and soon from a dozen or more 
different points the call was being sent forth. 
The whole country was being alarmed ! 

Turning to the Chief, I told the interpreter 
to impress upon him that if he had it in his 
power he had better take steps to prevent 
any act of hostility against us and that I 
intended to hold him as a hostage. When 
the interpreter. in forceful language, had 
explained what I said the old man turned 
to his followers and gave them some orders, 
upon receiving which they got up and, 
moving off. disappeared into the bush. 

“ Now,”’ J said to the Chief, ‘* you have got 
to come with us.” 

“‘T am hungry; I want to eat first,” he 
told me, appealingly. 

I was anxious 


that he should come 
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willingly, so in spite of the fact that he was 
evidently making time I gave him _per- 
mission to eat, on condition that he was 
quick about it. After several calls by the 
Chief there trotted out into the clearing a 
weird little old woman who, looking verv 
cross and mumbling angrily to herself, 
disappeared into the house. 

When the ancient dame announced that 
the food was ready [ accompanied the old 
man into his house, followed by Corporal 
Balang and the interpreter. A huge meal 
of rice, in which were mixed field mice, 
squirrels, and small birds, was set before the 
Chief, who promptly began to demolish it. 

The house. which was about one hundred 
feet in length, was divided down the centre 
by a broad passage. ©n one side of this 
was a balli-balli, or raised platform, running 
the length of the house: the other side of 
the passage was divided into cubicles, the 
sleeping quarters of the married people. 
There were no walls at the side of the building, 
the roof coming down to and slightly below 
the floor. 

What most excited my curiosity was the 
sight of about twenty human heads hanging 
from the ridge-pole in the apex of the roof. 
It was obvious that the majority had been 
there for many years. and none were of very 
recent acquisition. 

The old man soon finished his food, and 
was cleaning his hands by the simple method 
of rubbing them on his legs when the inter- 
preter, who had been prying about in the 
cubicles, called out in Malay, ‘* Tuan, here 
is proof of recent head-hunting!’’ He came 
forward, holding in his hand what looked 
like a native bird-cage decorated with 
stringers of dried aspidistra leaves, and in 
which lay what was unquestionably part of 
a human skull, and fairly fresh. 

The Chief suddenly became very voluble, 
he and the interpreter entering upon a 
heated argument. I interposed, whereupon 
the indignant interpreter explained that the 
Chief wanted to make out that it was part 
of a monkev’s skull. ‘‘ You can see plenty 
of monkeys’ skulls.’ he said, pointing to 
the rafters of the sloping roof, which were 
decorated with many trophies of the chase. 
“ but none of them are treated like this.” 

“But why.”’ T asked. “ is there only part 
of the skull when the whole head was 
taken?" 

“It has been divided up among all who 
took part,”” explained the corporal, ‘so 
that thev will be equally implicated.” 

The Chief, evidently recognizing that the 
game was up, became defiant and truculent, 
and I told the corporal to arrest him. An 
attempt to resist was of no avail against 
the bulk and sinew of the yak, who quickly 
had him outside the house. Although 


trembling with rage, the old man made a 
brave ettort to control himself, and asked 
through the interpreter if it was my inten- 
tion to kill him, to do so quickly. 

At this moment the corporal, his eyes 
shining with excitement. called out: ‘ Be 
on your guard, twan; tne jungle is full of 
armed people.” [ looked round, and, sure 
enough, figures armed with spears could be 
seen moving excitedly to and fro, just 
inside the edge of the jungle. Even as [ 
looked, one warrior, with a wild cry, sprang 
out and made towards us. His head was 
encased in a rattan helmet decorated with 
the tail feathers of the pheasant, a fighting 
jacket of deerskin hung from his shoulders, 
a round shield carried on his left forearm 
protected his body, while he waved a spear 
in his right hand. Bravely he came on 
for a few strides until, seeing the police 
bring their carbines to their shoulders, he 
turned and darted back to the cover of 
the trees. It was a critical moment. Had 
he continued to advance others would have 
almost certainly followed and a fight would 
have ensued, 

The interpreter, who had plenty of pluck, 
begged me to kill the Chief. ‘‘ Then we can 
fight our way out,” he added. ‘‘ Some will 
escape; if not. it is nasib (fate).” 

When he heard this Balang sprang forward. 
“*T will shoot him,” he cried, and, cocking 
his carbine thrust the muzzle to within 
about three inches of the Chief's face. Throw- 
ing up the muzzle, I told him to wait for 
orders, : 

The jungle was now ringing with the cries 
of the warriors, who seemed te be working: 
themselves into a frenzy, now darting into 
the open. now fiving for shelter from the 
pointed rifles of the police. 

My men bchaved splendidly. So long as 
we remained in the open I had no fear, 
feeling that with our firearms we were 
more than a match for these people, but 
what 1 had to face was the fact that when 
we left the clearing and entered the forest 
we should be at a tremendous disadvantage. 
In the dense vegetation the natives, unseen, 
would be able to approach close enough to 
make deadly use of their throwing-spears, 

I told the Chief that he must now come 
with us, and impressed upon him that if 
so much as one spear was thrown at us 
when we entered the forest he would im- 
mediately be shot. By way of answer he 
deliberately squatted down on his haunches. 
Calling up two police, I told them to bring 
him along at the same time telling the 
others to close up on either side. The two 
Dyaks_ seizing him by the wrists. dragged 
him to his feet. He commenced to struggle 
violently, and the warriors in the bush 
became frenzied. The noise they made 
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was appalling. but they still kept close to 
the cover of the trees. Possibly they were 
waiting for their opportunity when we left 
the clearing and entered the jungle. 

Had we been unencumbered it would have 
been bad enough, but to have to defend 
ourselves and at the same time drag along 
a struggling prisoner gave occasion for 
serious thinking. I was determined, come 
what might, that I would take the Chief 
with me, as it would be fatal to my future 
authority if I failed. 

We had proceeded about half-way to 
where the path entered the jungle when the 
Chief, in his struggles, either hurt or so 
annoyed one of the Dyaks that the latter 
lost control of himself. Dropping his rifle 
he drew his sword and, springing upon the 
Chief, seized him by the hair and threw him 
heavily to the ground. Then, giving his 
Dyak war-cry, he swung his sword in the 
air. Only just in time I grasped his arm. 
Very sullenly, glaring at the prostrate Chief 
meanwhile, he obeyed my order to sheathe 
his sword and pick up his rifle. 

The Chief’s face was a ghastly grey colour 
as, trembling in every limb. he slowly arose 
from the ground. Thmusting out his hands 
with a gesture of appeal he said, “I will 
come.”” 

He had gazed composedly down the 
muzzle when a rifle was pointed at his head, 
but the sudden temper of the Dyak policeman. 
the pain and indignity of being thrown to 
the ground, and the flash of the heavy 
Dyak sword, had brought.fear. He had 
seen imminent death in a form he under- 
stood and through his mind had probably 
flashed a vision of his severed head being 
carried off by these strange people who had 
so suddenly invaded his village. He had 
seen death and the greatest disgrace his 
mind could conjure up, and he was afraid. 

Trembling and subdued, he stepped out 
with us. 

As we entered the bush I admonished my 
men to keep close up but not to get bunched 
together. The yelling hillmen were on 
both sides and unpleasantly close to us. 
They had seen the Chief thrown down and 
the sword flash over his head. They had 
seen me stop the blow and the Chief arise 
and voluntarily move off with us. They 
could not understand it. The suddenness 
of our arrival, the steady, self-reliant way 
in which the police behaved, the lack of 
noise and excitement on our part, puzzled 
and impressed them. Nothing could have 
been easier than for them to close in on 
either side where, from the cover of the 
vegetation, they could have attacked us 
with little risk to themselves; yet they 
did not but, like a pack of pariah dogs round 
a savage old bear, they swarmed around us, 
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shouting and howling, but always just out of 
sight. 

For an hour or more, during which time 
we were able to appreciate the feelings of a 
hunted animal, we continued our march, 
until we came to a small deserted clearing 
in which were the remains of two native 
houses. The sun’ had now commenced 
its descent in the west, the heat was terrific, 
and, as a creek of clear water traversed the 
clearing I called a halt, and at Corporal 
Balang’s request gave the men permission 
to finish their ration of rice. Squatting on 
the bank of the creek they were soon munching 
away, the old Chief in their midst. and 
every man with his loaded carbine ready to 
his hand. I sat down close by in the shade 
of one of the rotting houses, keeping an 
anxious eye on the surrounding jungle, 
getting an occasional glimpse of a dark figure 
as it moved stealthily among the bushes. 

Suddenly a movement on the part of the 
prisoner attracted my attention: he had 
risen to his feet and was talking to the inter- 
preter. The old man was smiling and when 
the Chief finished speaking the interpreter also 
grinned, and together they came up to me. 
The Chief, reaching out, took my wrist turned 
the palm of my hand upwards and rubbed a 
few grains of rice on it. * 

““ What is the meaning of this?” I asked. 

‘All is well now,” replied the interpreter, 
“your men shared some of their rice with 
the Chief; he accepted it and in turn has 
just shared it with you. You have now 
eaten together, and he has partaken of 
your hospitality. He will now do whatever 
you want, and there will be no more trouble.” 

Although unable to understand a word, 
the Chief smiled and nodded. I smiled back 
at him, upon which he threw back his head 
and gave vent to a series of long-drawn 
cries. The yelling in the jungle slowed 
down. Again the old man’s voice rang out, 
and soon the jungle was silent. Shouting 
at the top of his voice, he harangued the 
hidden warriors. Once or twice questions 
were hurled back at him, to which he replied 
long and forcibly. Having finished, he 
squatted down in front of me. A few 
minutes passed and then from the jungle 
there emerged about a dozen natives. Their 
fighting kit was gone and they were without 
weapons of any kind. I recognized some 
of them as from the Chief’s house. Squatting 
down beside him, they were soon chatting 
and laughing. and very evidently quizzing 
the old man on his recent experiences. 

Once more we set out on our homeward 
march, but now the jungle was silent while 
the Chief and his followers marched gaily 
in the middle of our party. 

When within a short distance of Tagupil 
one of the Dyaks sat down, saying he had 
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“Giving his Dyak war-cry, he swung his sword into the air.” 
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fever and could go no farther, but would 
follow on when he was rested. He could 
not be left. so his companions, and also the 
Suhn-Dyaks, took it in turns to help him 
along. 

It was evening when we reached Tagupil. 
A dip in the cool waters of the Sugut followed 
by a dinner of boiled chicken and sweet 
potatoes, refreshed and fortified me against 
the usual discussion of native atfairs which 
followed and lasted well on into the night. 
1 was very weary and ready for my rest 
when I was at last able to retire to the part 
of the house which had been partitioned off 
for my use. Entering, I was astonished to 
find the sick Dyak stretched out on my 
sleeping mat, his feet on my pillow and his 
head where my feet should have been. He 
was babbling incoherently and waving a 
naked sword in one hand. I saw that he 
was delirious, so, after gently taking the 
sword from his hand, | called in the corporal 
and had him removed to his own quarters 
where, after giving him a cooling drink, 
I left him in charge of his companions. 

My first duty next morning was to visit 
the sick man. I found him much better 
but very weak, and covered with spots 
similar to those I had seen on the man 
we had left at the plantation. The cor- 
poral reported that another man was down 
with a high temperature. I did what I 
could for them from my limited supply of 
medicine. 

All that day I was busy going into the 
head-hunting charge against the Suhn-Dyaks. 
All the traders from the settlement down- 
stream were present. The Suhn-Dyaks made 
no farther attempt at subterfuge, and quite 
dramatically recounted the whole affair. 
They told a long tale of bullying and bad 
faith on the part of the Sulu traders, which 
was confirmed by both the Chinese and 
Malays. 

Finding that there had been very great pro- 
vocation, I ordered that on the Chief taking 
an oath of allegiance to the Government 
the village should pay a fine, each male 
member forfeiting his fighting spear as a 
sign of submission. The Chief accepted 
this and was allowed three days to prepare 
for the ceremony of taking the oath and 
bringing in the fine. 

The following day another policeman 
was down with the fever, so I determined 
to send the three sick men to the coast. 
Going down-stream with the current they 
should in three days reach the first tobacco 
plantation. where there was a hospital where 
they could receive proper attention so a 
good dug-out was selected, and they were 
made comfortable under a palm-leaf awning, 
two men being detailed to do the paddling 
and look after them. 


Of the ten men I had started out with 
only four now remained. . 

On the morning of the third day, the one 
on which the Suhn-Dyaks were due, the 
‘lagupil Chief rushed into my quarters. 

“They are coming, tuan,”’ he said; ‘ my 
women who were collecting firewood in the 
jungle have seen them. There are many ; 
they are all wearing their fighting kit and 
are all carrying many spears.” 

This was a shock. Were the Suhn-Dyaks 
going to be treacherous after all? They 
would, of course. know how few of us were 
now left. 1 told the corporal to get his 
men together and to be prepared for any 
emergency. 

Soon the Suhn-Dyaks began to emerge 
from the bush. As the Chief of the village 
had said, they were all in war-dress and 
each had an armful of throwing spears. 
They did not advance into the clearing, but 
clustered, about forty lusty warriors. close 
to the bush. It looked suspicious, but at 
the same time if they had intended to 
attack us openly they would most certainly 
have adopted different tactics. What I 
had to take precautions against was treachery, 

Putting my revolver in my pocket, I told 
the interpreter to accompany me at the 
same time giving the corporal instructions 
to remain concealed in the house and keep 
a sharp look-out but to do nothing unless 
I was attacked, in which case he and _ his 
men were to immediately open fire. Accom- 
panied by the interpreter. I descended and 
walked over to where the warriors were 
bunched together on the outskirts of the 
jungle. As I approached they spread out 
into a long line about three deep. Choosing 
the man who looked largest and fiercest I 
slapped him in a friendly way on the shoulder 
and, pointing to his spears made a motion 
towards the ground. The interpreter ex- 
plained my meaning. The  head-hunters 
hesitated. looking from one to another. 
Trying to appear as unconcerned as pos- 
sible, I took hold of my warrior’s spears 
and quietly but firmly removed them 
from his grasp and threw them on the 
ground. One of them said something, and 
next moment they were all langhing and 
chattering as they threw down their spears 
into a small pile on the ground and removed 
their swords from their shoulders. While 
they were disarming the old Chief made his 
appearance, riding a young water-buffalo 
bull and followed by half-a-dozen_ elderly 
individuals. He had no doubt been an 
interested spectator of the little episode. 
Had the police accompanied me and given 
them the opportunity of tackling us at close 
quarters they would probably have availed 
themselves of it but they are much too 
cautious a people to take risks, and not 
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“They threw down their spears into a small pile on the ground.” 


seeing thé police or knowing what precautions 
had been taken, they quickly decided that 
their best policy was to carry out the pro- 
gramme as arranged at the trial. 

Calling up the Chief of Tagupil, I had all 


the weapons removed to his house and 
preparations were then commenced for the 
ceremony of taking the oath. J had arranged 
with the people of Tagupil to supply us 
with several jars of pengass:, a kind of 
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native beer made from fermented rice; 
these I now had ostentatiously carried out and 
placed in the shade of some fruit trees 
their appearance being greeted with un- 
restrained exclamations of delight by the 
Suhn-Dyaks, 

The wretched buffalo that had been the 
old Chief's steed was thrown, and its legs 
securely bound together. Two large stones 
roughly rectangular in shape were procured 
from the river. With great care a spot was 
chosen in a prominent position and two holes 
made just deep enough to retain the stones 
in an upright position. 

Jiverything being ready the ceremony was 
proceeded with. ‘The old Chief acted for his 
people, the interpreter for the Government. 
The Chief led off. Squatting on the ground 
he struck it several times with the palm 
of his hand, accompanying each blow with a 
long-drawn cry. ‘* Oh. spirits of the earth!” 
he shouted. When he considered he had 
gained their attention he proceeded to 
explain that they were required to carry out 
the injunctions laid upon them by the 
people. If the Government failed in their 
pact with the hill people, the spirits were 
to see that the Government suftered extinc- 
tion its people would choke when eating. 
be drowned if they went on the water, or 
be crushed by falling trees if they entered 
the forest. Snakes would poison them, 
wild animals would slay them, and _ their 
women would die in childbirth. 

When he had finished the interpreter took 
it up on behalf of the Government. It was 
simply a repetition of the Chief’s performance, 
except that the spirits were told how to deal 
suitably with the Suhn-Dyaks if they did 
not carry out fheir part of the contract that 
had been agreed upon. In the meantime 
the throat of the bufialo had been cut. the 
stones planted and the blood of the buffalo, 
still hot sprinkled over them. The carcass 
of the animal was apportioned, one half to 
the Government, the other to the Suhn- 
Dyaks the Chief of whom formally presented 
me with his half and I gave him mine. It 
was then cut up and divided generally 
among all present, and the ceremony was 
complete. 

All through that night the natives, both 
river people and | Suhn-Dyaks, squatted 
round small fires eating buffalo meat and 
drinking pengassi. 

My mission was now ended, but my regular 
work as a District Officer kept me a few 
days longer at Tagupil, arranging for the 
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systematic collection of poll-tax by the Chiefs, 
explaining to them their powers and duties, 
and settling a number of small cases. 

The return journey was without incident. 
Travelling with the current our small party 
soon reached the river people's settlement, 
where we again got into our large trader’s 
boat. We were very short-handed, but both 
my “‘ boy” and the interpreter took an oar, 
and progress was fast. On the same day 
that we transferred into it. shortly before 
sun-down, we reached the plantation where, 
on the way up-river. we had left the sick 
policeman. I landed and made my way 
to the manager's bungalow and, when 
nearing it. saw him come down the steps 
and hurry towards me. While still some 
distance off he called out ‘‘ Stop. stop!” 
Wondering what could be the matter, and 
considerably annoyed at this unusual and 
unexpected greeting. [ waited until he came 
up. 
““You must not come here,” he cried in 
agitation ; ‘‘ you must not let your men land 
on the estate or go near my coolies !”” 

“* What do you mean ?”’ I asked, stupefied 
at this strange welcome from a man whose 
hospitality had always been unbounded. 
“T want to know what has become of the 
sick man T left with you.” 

“He is dead, he is dead—and now my 
coolies have got it!” 

“Got what?” 

“* Do you mean to say you do not know ?” 
he repeated. ‘‘ Why, the man you left here 
had small-pox! Now the estate is infected, 
and God knows where it will stop!” 

T was horrified. I turned and walked back 
to my boat the manager walking with me 
and apologizing for his inhospitality, but he 
was worried and anxious about his own men 
—-Chinese and Japanese coolies.—of whom 
he employed several hundred. He told me 
that the sick mcn J had sent down had tried 
to land at his estate. but he had ordered 
them off. He had thought that I knew what 
they were suffering from. 

Stopping only for meals, I pressed on all 
that night and all the next day. When the 
men were tired and required a rest we let 
the boat drift with the current 

When we arrived at Trusan I found a 
letter from the Principal Medical Officer 
stating that there was an outbreak of small- 
pox at Trusan, proclaiming it an infected 
area, and ordering a_ strict quarantine. 
But that ghastly experience is ‘‘ another 
story.” 
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Two “brethren of the itching foot,” Mr. Cunningham and his friend set out on horseback 
from San José, Costa Rica, to accomplish a journey that old-timers familiar with the country 
assured them was impossible—a trip overland through the Republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, and Guatemala. They came through successfully, after all sorts of mishaps and 
odd experiences which are here set forth in a most humorous and interesting fashi n. 


Mr. Cunningham’s narrative will make many of our readers 
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these picturesque and little-known countries. Photographs by Norman Hartman. 


FTER breakfast next morning the 
telephone rang, and the Comandante 
informed us, very apologetically, 
that the launch Delia had broken 

down, and so could not arrive before the 
morrow. So we went up to the well in the 
jungle, a hundred yards away, and—despite 
a plague of black flies and a tiny, pugnacious 
species of yellow wasp—managed to shave, 
bathe, and scrub our spare clothes. 

When we returned to the house the 
Comandante was engaged in the second of 
his daily occupations, which consisted of 
driving the herd of goats from the veranda, 
feeding three half-fledged parrots, and fishing 
in the Playa Grande. Once a week he 
inspected the passenger-list of the launch 
bound from Tempisque to Amapala and 
La Union, but since this craft was owned 
by Prefecto Tiferino, the last-mentioned duty 
was very much a matter of form. 

Like most of his compatriots, the Coman- 
dante would desert any or all of his important 
tasks to be photographed. As a matter of 
fact, he was perfectly willing to pose every 
hour or so, and as for the garrison—two 
barefooted, pyjama-clad youngsters of six- 
teen—they would have walked on their 
hands all ‘day long, had we but trained the 
Kodak upon them. 

Oh, those weary, weary days at Playa 
Grande! Each morning we rose, prepared 
to embark in that seemingly mythical 
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gasolina ; each evening saw us still there, 
with the Comandante’s assurance that it 
must arrive the next day. We rose at dawn 
and sat in the smoke of a smudge until 
breakfast ; the ‘‘ meal ’’ done, we watched 
the Comandante and a soldier fishing from 
the dug-out canoe; in the afternoon we 
waited for the evening meal, and at dusk we 
swung our hammocks. After that first 
windfall of venison we returned to a steady 
diet of rice and beans, until we viewed with 
perfect equanimity the prospect of a world 
in which neither might grow. 

Sunrise and sunset were our only compen- 
sations. Each morning we turned Moham- 
medan-like to the east. The estuary lay in 
smooth, gleaming curves between its walls 
of low green jungle ; in the cast the faintest 
rosy flush marked the line between sky and 
water; to the south the truncated cone of an 
old volcano was limned in regal purple against 
the delicate lavender of the heavens. 

Our cigarettes vanished quickly, for there 
was nothing to do save sit and smoke. The 
Comandante had no tobacco, so for two days 
we sat in tobaccoless gloom. Then, as we 
waited for breakfast on the third smoke- 
less morning, a blotch appeared on the 
water up-stream, and half an hour later an 
ancient dug-out came along the landing-stage. 
When we saw a tall, thin, white man, clad 
in old felt hat, ragged pyjamas, and rawhide 
sandals lay down the bow-paddle, while a 
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Nicaraguan woman, as tattered as her lord 
and master, rose in the stern, we went down 
to the canoe with the others, 

Thus did Charley S enter our circle of 
acquaintances. He had spent over thirty 
years in the Five Republics, and as we sat 
on the veranda, wreathed about by smoke 
of puro, he told us of shooting jaguars 
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tactical error by reducing the demand to a 
mere murmur ‘plainly audible, however) of 
“ Five pesos.” 

Recognizing the futility of further argu- 
ment, we delved into our combined pockets, 
produced our hoard of small-denomination 
bills and silver, and counted him out five 
cordobas. ‘The ninety centavos remaining 

with us worried the Co- 


A street scene in San Salvador. 


and panthers in the jungles along the Playa 
Grande and of his life in Central America 
before the illness that had stripped him of 
everything he owned save the old canoe and 
an ancient Remington carbine. 

We donated two new flannel shirts and 
two pairs of trousers to his wardrobe, and he 
returned the compliment with a small 
bundle of puros, the finger-length, roughly 
rolled cigars of the country. 

“ To-morrow the launch must assuredly 
arrive,”’ came the word from Chinandega ; 
so we abandoned a hastily-conceived plan to 
get Charley to put us across to the Salva- 
dorenian shore, and watched him paddle 
down-stream through the gathering darkness. 

The fifth day of our imprisonment dawned 
grey and cool. After breakfast we packed 
our belongings—for the fourth time since our 
arrival—and I inquired of the Comandante, 
“What do we owe you?” 

His answer came so glibly that I knew all 
his shrewd questions concerning our position 
and worldly wealth in the States had been 
put to aid him in determining the exact 
amount at which we would baulk: “ Seven 
dollars and seventy-five cents,’’ he replied in 
honeyed tones. Now we had only five 
dollars ninety cents in the cordoba 
currency ot Nicaragua, and were in no 
mind to exchange good United States 
banknotes for more of this “ just-as-good- 
except-at-times ’’ money. So I replied, in 
accents of pleased surprise : ‘‘ Only seventy- 
five cents?” He promptly admitted his 


mandante; it evidently 
pained him to see us 
leaving his sphere of in- 
fluence with money of the 
Republic. 

We sat upon the veranda 
straining our eyes for the 
first glimpse of the gaso- 
lina of Deliverance. Surely 
the Israelites never waited 
more anxiously for the 
coming of Moses than we 
for the arrival of that 
launch. Then the tele- 
phone rang and the Co- 
mandante appeared in the 
doorway to tell us—albeit 
somewhat nervousl y—that 
it was impossible, owing 
to an unforeseen delay, 
for the launch to leave Tempisque until 
to-morrow, when, of a certainty, it would 
arrive. 

By 'this time we were past fear, fawning, 
or even discretion. We paced up and down 
the veranda and expressed, in mixed Spanish 
and English, our full and unqualified opinion 
of Nicaragua in general and Prefecto Tiferino 
in particular, until the jungle-walls threw 
back the echoes. The Comandante had the 
opportunity that day to acquire in quick 
time the large and colourful stock of pro- 
fanity which I had spent years in gathering 
in many corners of the world; but he 
showed neither aptitude nor appreciation. 
Indeed, accuracy requires me to record that 
at the first mention of the Prefecto, the 
Comandante retired precipitately to the in- 
terior of the house, nor did he reappear until 
our discourse was done. 

We ate and swung our hammocks in 
silence, resolved that it was the last nightfall 
we would witness from the Comandancia. It 
the launch failed to appear by noon of the 
morrow, we would induce the Comandante, 
at the muzzle of a six-shooter if need be, to 
set us down at Charley’s camp, and hire the 
latter to put us across. 

Next morning we took up our usual post 
on the veranda, gripped by the torture that 
came with the ghosts of vanished cigarettes. 
At eighto'Clock (never can I forget that blessed 
moment, even if I live to compute my years 
with an adding machine !) the ’phone tinkled, 
and the Comandante leaped forth to tell us 
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that the gasolina had left Tempisque, and 
was even then headed downstream to pick 
us up! I have read my “ Robinson Crusoe ”” 
and “ Swiss Family Robinson” faithfully 
since childhood, but never until that morning 
could I fully appreciate the emotions of the 
castaway when a ship heaves in sight. 

We were gone by ten o’clock, with the 
Comandante and the soldiers waving farewell 
from the landing. That launch was the 
most dilapidated, decrepit craft I have ever 
voyaged in. She was some twenty feet 
over all, with a ragged canopy pretending to 
close in her interior, and propelled by an 
ancient, one-lunged gas engine. 

We were filled with the Spirit of the 
Argonauts; the flame of High Adventure 
burned bright within our breasts as we 
cleared the mouth of the estuary and, looking 
Gulfward, saw Tigre Island dead ahead. 
But the pilot turned inshore to a hacienda, 
and here we remained until near midnight. 
He did not know the currents, so would not 
move until flood-tide. 

There were four other passengers in the 
launch—two Salvadorenian brothers, a sejio- 
rita, and an olive-skinned, khaki-clad indi- 
vidual whose baggage consisted of a leather 
satchel and an immense oiled canvas bag 
containing bright] y-coloured lithographs. This 
man was a Spanish globe-trotter, bound on 
an attempt to girdle the earth in five years, 
supporting himself by selling lithographs. 

During the night, as we : 
chugged along, the pilot in- 
quired whether Norman and I 
had a hundred dollars each. 
Since in Central America it is 
oft-times profitable to appear 
poor, I should not have ad- 
mitted the possession of this 
amount even if we had carried 
it; and, as a matter of record, 
neither of us had seen as much 
as fifty dollars since departure 
from San José de Costa Rica. 

“Then,” said the pilot, when 
I had grunted in the negative, 
“you can’t enter Salvador. All 
Europeans and Americans—ex- 
cept Central Americans—must 
have a hundred dollars each 
or they are turned back. You 
will have to go back to Tem- 
. pisque with me in this boat, 
and you must pay your return 
passage also. It is the law.” 

I smiled as irritatingly as 
possible, but said nothing. From time to 
time he turned to assure me again that our 
impoverish°d condition rendered us ineligible 
for entry into the Republic of Salvador, but 
I was too busily engaged in formulating 
plans to answer him. 


At daybreak we passed the long dock in 
the harbour of La Union and approached the 
Customs Wharf. Here we answered as our 
names were called from the passenger-list 
handed over by the pilot. This worthy, 
offended by my failure to give due heed to 
his information concerning Salvadorenian 
law, waited feverishly for us to be driven 
back into the launch, He even took the 
Comandante of the port guard aside and told 
that official of our ineligibility. But another 
complication had now become apparent, and 
we had occasion to curse the Prefecto once 
more. 

Sanitary certificates signed by the Medico 
Civico of Chinandega were demanded of us. 
We had them not, nor did the pilot, as our 
conductor, have them for us. The port- 
doctor (we had enjoyed a tilt with him 
coming South, and so knew his devotion to 
duty) was sent for post-haste, and he came— 
though not post-haste. He informed us 
wearily that we must be quarantined for 
five day We waited on the dock for ten 
minutes, in company with the globe-trotter, 
who was in like predicament. 

Finally the Spaniard asked the doctor if he 
might go uptown for café. He received per- 
mission, as we noted. The engineer of the 
gasolina told us that we might as well go to 
the hotel also. The globe-trotter had spread 
his possessions upon the dock for inspection ; 
but the officials looked so bored, so utterly 


The Comandante and the port guard at Playa Grande, 
Nicaragua. The Author is seen on the left. 


fatigued by the mere exertion of continued 
existence, that we had not the heart to add 
further to their labours. So we picked up our 
hammock-wrapped bundle and departed to- 
ward town. 

The engineer led us to the Hotel Italiano, 
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where, knowing Central Amcrican officialdom, 
ave engaged a large, clean room. Café, with 
eggs and wheaten bread, was served to us in 
the patio, and we ate like men who for six 
days had subsisted upon a scant dole of rice 
wand beans. 

There was no American Consul in La 
Union, but in the presence of Mr. Westin, 
Consul for Panama, a big, bluff Englishman, 
we failed to notice the omission. We spent 
‘the morning in his patio, looking at his 
pearis and listening to his tales of buried 
»pirate treasure. 

During the afternoon the port-doctor came 
‘to the conclusion that we had brought no 
contagious disease from Nicaragua, and the 
-quarantine was lifted. We spent the after- 
-noon with Mr, Westin, and then returned to 
‘the hotel to prepare for an early departure 
.the next morning. 

It scemed that we had no more than 
‘stretched upon the heavenly soft beds when 
-the chambermaid (an elderly Salvaderenian 
with swecping mustackios) set up a pounding 
upon our.door. We rose, gulped our coffee 
in the patio, then paid our score of three 
dollars and walked through the quiet strects 
-of the sleeping city. The first red fingers of 
dawn were painting the Eastern horizon as 
‘we stood before the window demanding 
itickets to Zacatecoluca. 

[ secured the tickets and turned to find 
\Norman engaged in a deaf-and-dumb con- 
versation with a policeman who bore note- 
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half-contemptuous familiarity and pro- 
ceeded to make ourselves comfortable in 
approved Latin-American fashion. 

As far as San Miguel, which was a typical 
Central American pueblo of ‘low, white- 
washed buildings, harbouring some ten 
thousand inhabitants, the country was a 
Jevel, seaboard plain, very dusty and covered 
with scrub-timber. The little fincas looked 
dry and not over-fertile, the field seemingly 
burned cinder-hard by the fierce sunlight. 

Past San Miguel the track skirted tle fcot 
of the volcano of the same name, a blunt, 
cone-shaped peak with long, gently sloping 
sides and crater blackened like a ‘sooty 
chimney. Next came lava-beds, where the 
tortured ruck had writhed and twisted into 
all manner of fantastic forms and spread over 
thousands of acrcs of lowlands. Then mcre 
dusty plain, more scrub-timber. 

Noon came, and at every jerking, grinding 
halt—and they were countless—throngs of 
women and children with their trays of {ccd 
filed through the cochés. We bought fried 
chicken, rice, and two long rolls, and these, 
with oranges, made our midday meal. 

As we neared our destination the train 
gradually filled with ‘passengers. -Since 
almost every traveller occupied the space in- 
tended for four, many of the tate-comers were 
forced to squat in the aisles. The Central 
American, when travelling by rail, plants 
himself in one seat, turns the seat ahead so 
that he can place his feet upon it, scatters 

his belongings over ‘the 


The road from Texistepeque :to Metapan, 


book and pencil. Our names had -been re- 
quested, and Norman had scrawled them in 
the book ; but when our destination was also 
demanded Norman met:his Waterloo. among 
the syllabic jungles of Zacatecoluca. 

We found a seat in the train and stowed 
our luggage. The railways of Central 
America were beginning to scem old ac- 
quaintances of ours; we.treated them with 


vacant spots on both-seats, 
lights a cigarette, and defies 
anybody .or anything to 
move him until his des- 
tination is reached. 

At every station the 
police had ‘taken - our 
names, for Salvador has 
adopted the Continental 
system of registering 
strangers, and when we 

_ entered the auto-stage at 
Zacatecoluca, bound for 
San Salvador, fifty - nine 
kilometres distant, we were 
once more registered.in the 
official note-book. 

The road to ‘the capital 
was thick with fine white 
dust,sometimes more thana . 

foot deep, which masked many “ chuck-hcles,” 

as we call them in Texas. Our progress was 
necessarily very slow, and most disagreeable, 
but it must have been worse for the way- 
farers we met. The driver headed directly 
down the middle of the road, and the pedes- 
trians—women carrying upon their ‘backs 
huge nets containing earthen jars, or pecns 
bearing huge bundles—leaped frantically 
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for the side of the highway. So we came at 
last to the paved road threading the out- 
skirts of San Salvador, and bumped our way 
over the rough stones into the city. 

The hotels were filled with people come to 
attend the Fiesta Unionista, so we con- 
sidered ourselves fortunate when, at a 
boarding-house in the Doce 
Avenida Norte, we secured 
a tiny, unlighted room. 

San Salvador, second in 
size only to Guatemala City, 
is a straggling, fairly clean 
city of approximately sixty 
thousand souls. Though it 
is electrically lighted—in 
spots—only mule cars sup- 
plement the automobiles 
and cochés which throng 
the cobbled streets. During 
our Sunday morning stroll 
we ed a number of 
stately buildings—the 
Cuartel, or jail, the National 
Theatre, the residences of 
the President and Governor 
of the Department, and 
many fineCatholicchurches. 
Parks are everywhere, some of them almost 
filled with statuary, and all containing at 
least one heroic equestrian figure of a great 
man of the past. On the whole, we fancied 
San Salvador less than either San José or 
Managua, though in point of progress and 
beauty it far surpasses the Nicaraguan 
capital. 

In the market-place was a_ chattering, 
laughing crowd, making their Sunday pur- 
chases. Once more I was struck by the 
difference between all the Central American 
republics and Mexico. Among these brown, 
cheerful people one sees so little of the naked 
want that stalks on every hand in the streets 
of any Mexican city. 

We were up betimes on Monday morning, 
and with packages of Kodak film and notes 
besieged the clerks at the post-office. The 
capital had roused itself to usher in the 
Fiesta, and certainly—if they were not deaf 
—the people had little chance to sleep, what 
with the brazen clamour of the church bells, 
the booming of the sunrise guns, and the 
drums and bugles from the Cuwartel. 

In the cloistered quiet of our lodging 
Norman was packing our belongings for the 
trip to Santa Ana. When I crept in, having 
been for a little walk by myself, he turned 
upon me and snarled :— 

“For the love of Pete, stay out of here ! 
This room's so small that I have to go outside 
even to change my mind!” 

So I sat in the patio until breakfast, longing 
for the peaceful silence of the jungle-trails. 

Norman's timepiece was ahead of San 


A roadside bakery 
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so our hurried departure 
half an hour 
We 


Salvador time ; 
brought us to the station 
before the train was scheduled to leave, 


purchased tickets to Santa Ana, ensconced 
ourselves in a coach, and waited patiently. 
At last the engineer, or the conductor, or 
the guard, or whoever it was we waited for, 


where the wayfarers purchased cakes. 


came down, and we pulled out only twenty 
minutes late . 

The countryside beyond the capital had a 
greener, more fertile aspect than that we had 
seen before. Across the valley, miles away, 
appeared the crest of another mountain- 
chain, with the volcano San Salvador rearing 
its head above the surrounding peaks. 
Upon the mountain sides were green squares 
marking cultivated areas, with here and 
there a narrow ribbon of silver gleaming in 
the afternoon sunlight to show where a 
stream curved down to the valley's depths. 

At times we skirted the very edge of the 
precipice overhanging the valley; so that 
it seemed that we might toss our suckec 
oranges down upon the red-tiled roofs of the 
cabaias on the valley-floor, Always the 
fine dust sifted in upon us, though in smaller 
quantities than in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The natives seemed very friendly ; 
we had none of the malevolent glances such 
as had marked our time in Nicaragua. 

The police had not taken our names at 
any of the stations during the journey; but 
when we reached the station of Santa Ana a 
group of officials stood at the gate ready to 
search the baggage of pasajeros for firearms. 
We evaded this inspection by the simple 
process—so often proved effective in dealing 
with Central American officialdom—of ignor- 
ing it and walking straight past the policeman 
who would have halted us. 

On the sidewalk outside, however, a plain- 
clothes man with a shield pinned beneath 
his coat and a huge revolver at his hip 
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zespectfully requested me to honour him by 
inscribing our names and occupations in 
his note-book. On a similar occasion in 
Zacatecoluca I had resurrected Julius Cesar 
and George Washington from their tombs ; so 
1 felt that I owed the Republic some repa- 
ration, and therefore scrawled our true names 
upon the page headed “ Touristas Ameri- 
cano’’; then turned away toward an inn. 

At the Hotel Florida we came near fainting, 
for we were ushered into a spacious, tile- 
floored room, electrically lighted, and with 
modern plumbing, several able-bodied chairs, 
and real beds. 

The wind had sprung up before our 
arrival and it was pleasantly cool. We sat 
with open street-door, watching the white- 
clad people stroll by, listening to the strum- 
ming of guitars, faint echoes of love-songs, 
and tinkling laughter floating through the 
dusk from where the young folk gathered. 

We breakfasted royally on poached eggs, 
hot rolls, frijole-paste, and café com leche at 
dawn. It was a cool, grey morning, but 
already the low, white buildings gleamed 
snowily in the yellow sunlight. We strolled 
down the narrow streets, in search of in- 
formation concerning the trails leading to 
Guatemala. In the shops we asked ques- 
tions ; but these fat, soft storekeepers knew 
little of anything that lay outside their great 
ledgers. They answered perfunctorily, lifting 
pale eyes above the columns of debit and 
credit, anxious to see our backs. 

A big Englishman gave us the directions 


Metapan, Salvador. 


necessary for departure, and we turned back 
to the hotel, stopping to purchase a carton 
of the black, sweet, native cigarettes, of 
which we had become enamoured. Our 
meagre belongings divided equally and 
rolled in our hammocks, we paid our score 
and said “‘ adios” to the clerk, 

The road was crowded—muletaros fol- 


_ lowing strings of pack-mules laden with 


boxes and bags, or great rope-nets of maize- 
ears; solitary riders jogging sedately town- 
ward on splendid mules; women bearing 
burdens on their heads; and mozos travel- 
ling from finca to finca with bundles on back 
or shoulders, their scabbarded machetes either 
hanging from their belts or carried in their 
hands. We had no lack of company. 

Every few yards along the road were tiny 
booths of boughs, where for a few centavos 
one might purchase famales, tortillas, oranges, 
bananas, various non-intoxicating drinks or 
a peculiarly malignant beer, At such a 
booth we stopped and negotiated for break- 
fast. The sefiora brought out tamales 
wrapped in green banana leaves, still 
smoking from the kettle. We nibbled at 
the boiled corn-meal, mixed with chunks of 
pork-skin still wearing the bristles; then 
turned our attention to the black café. As 
we ate the old woman told us of the troubles 
of the region, of its poor, arid land, and the 
struggle of the peons to wrest a living from 
the rocky soil. No better illustration of the 
poverty of this section can be given than the 
statement that this old woman, set up as a 
shopkeeper, had but twenty centavos in her 
till that day ! 

In the afternoon we passed booth after 
booth, but at none of them could we change 
a peso-note for smaller currency. In the 
late afternoon we came into Texistepeque, 
where we spent the night. We ate at a 
small hut, and, by covering them with our 
hammocks, we made the 
tables in the yard fairly 
passable couches; but the 
pigs, dogs, and chickens of 
theneighbourhood disputed 
Possession of the premises 
with us. Despite these 
small altercations, we slept 
soundly until daybreak, 
having covered five leagues 
of dusty road since leaving 
Santa Ana. 

We consumed an enor- 
mous breakfast, for the 
mountain air of Salvador 
makes for keen appetites. 
Fried bananas, frijoles, 
tortillas, and nearly a 
quart of coffee disappeared 
magically. Then we were 
off, striding through the 
marvellous coolness that would so soon be 
replaced by heat like that of a furnace seven 
times heated. 

Others were on the camino—mule-trains, 
limpid-eyed sefioras and sefioritas on horses 
or mule-back, accompanied either by their 
lords or respectful mozos, who frowned upon 
all passers-by looking too closely at their 
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mistresses. Sturdy women of the peon class 
swung past with that graceful carriage that 
comes from bearing head-burdens, or perched 
upon the top of a huge pack surmounting an 
ancient caballo, or tiny mule. 

So we went on toward the mountains that 
loomed up against the northern sky, the 
nearer peaks sharp-limned against the blue, 
while farther ranges piled shoulder after 
shoulder in hazy lavender masses, until sky 
and mountain crest became one—indistin- 
guishable. On we went, the great grey jays 
screaming harshly from the roadside, with 
this procession that might have stepped from 
the pages of my ‘Gil Blas,” red-petticoated 
women and all. Up one incline and down 
another ran the 
road, for we had 
reached the foot- 
hills. Eight o’clock 
saw us approaching 
the hamlet of San- 
tamicion — half-a- 
dozen _pole-walled, 
palm-thatched huts. 
At a roadside 
bakery we pur- 
chased bananas and 
dry flour-meal 
cakes, and went on, 
eating as we walked. 

At noon we 
halted at the Haci- 
enda San Francisco, 
and the manager, 
setting us down as 
vagrants because 
we walked, sent us 
with a surly gesture 
to the kitchen toeat 
with the peons. 

It was an afternoon of blazing, intense 
heat; the stagnant air scorched the skin, 
and the white road glared like molten metal 
beneath the sun until one’s eyeballs ached 
from the strain of gazing upon it. We made 
frequent halts to requisition water at road- 
side cabajias, and to rest. It seemed too 
stiflingly hot even to perspire. 

In mid-afternoon came a glimpse of water 
to the north-west. Balboa, in his journeyings, 
had at least an idea of what lay before him ; 
but we were only amateur Columbuses at 
best. : 

We halted a mozo and were told that 
we looked upon Lake Huija, which, fed by 
the Rio Desagua, formed a portion of the 
Salvadorenian - Guatemalan boundary. A 
mile farther and we heard the unmistakable 
voice of running water from behind the 
bushes on the right. We parted the branches 
and saw below us the Desagua. 

“Remember the old swimming-hole ? ” 
grunted Norman from between parched lips. 


A rest beside the trail. 
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But I was already scrambling down to the 
tiver. 

We left much of our fatigue, as well as the 
accumulated dust of the road, behind us in 
that cool stream, and we found that we had 
developed an amazing hunger. A_ booth 
down the road furnished us with ginger cakes 
at two centavos each and—which was more 
welcome—the news that the Hacienda San 
Diego lay but a half-league distant. Norman's 
watch proclaimed that it was exactly twenty 
minutes later that we stood on the veranda 
of the hacienda and asked hospitality. 

That was a pleasant evening. The son of 
our host had been educated in California 
and knew San Francisco as well as I did. 
He rode up as we 
sat at comida, ac- 
companied by a 
group of young 
folk. Most of the 
young men had de- 
grees from either 
American or Eng- 
lish colleges, and 
we were made very 
welcome indeed. 

Despite the pro- 
tests of our hosts, 
we swung our ham- 
mocks between the 
veranda posts and 
said good-bye that 
night, for Metapan 
lay but a league 
beyond, and we 
planned a_pre- 
sunrise departure, 
despite our liking 
for our entertain- 
ment. 

We woke punctually at 4 a.m., as we 
had planned, and found coffee and tortillas 
waiting for us in the hut of a peon. The 
black, scalding liquid literally shocked us 
into wakefulness, and we set off at a racing 
gait. We came into Metapan at dawn, and 
halted at the first house to request café. 
When we had finished our meal and come 
again into the sunlight, we were met by an 
apologetic little policeman, who escorted us 
to the Comandancia, where our passports 
were inspected. Since we had no arms 
visible save the silver-hilted hunting-knife 
which had been the companion of our wan- 
derings on this and many other trips, we 
were bowed out of the Comandante’s office 
and granted permission to proceed. 

The road out of Metapan was smooth—for 
atime. We swung on, uphill and downhill, 
hemmed in always by the mountains, some- 
times on a plateau as level as a billiard-table, 
then dropping into a valley and laboriously 
climbing out again. 
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Foot-travellers were few on tiis stretch of 
the Camino Real to Zacapa, Guatemala. 
Mule-trains still passed us frequently, laden 
with every conceivable shape of package. 
The mules, it seemed to me, enjoyed the 
wonderful scenery less than anyone else. 
But by 1o a.m. we had covered fifteen 
miles and had distanced several fast-walking 
mule-trains which we had overtaken. So, 
filled with the pride of performance, and 
putfed up because we were lean and brown 
and hard as nails, we halted at the Hacienda 
Zapote, where a primitive sugar mill was 
crushing cane for the boiling, and asked for 
hospitality. 

We were given breakfast—eggs, black bean 
paste, tortillas, and ca, then a girl brought 
out a plateful of panuella, molasses candy 
made from the fresh juice of sugar cane. We 
found a quiet pool in the stream across the 
road and grasped the opportunity to shave. 

The little girls—feminine like—deserted 
the sugar mill and came to peep at us— 
the newer attraction. They commented in 
whispers upon our razors, our shaving-brush, 
and the metal mirror. The last (of course) 
they greatly admired and coveted. Through- 
out the trip it was Norman’s delight to hold 
the mirror carelessly and then—apparently 
by accident—let it fall. There was always a 
gasp of consternation from the onlookers, 
followed by a low murmur of amazement at 
sight of it lying unbroken. 

So, with perspiration oozing from every 
pore, soaking khaki trousers and_ flannel 
shirts, even seeping through our oil-tanned 
boots, we descended at last to the bed of the 
Rio Seba. This was a more or less solemn 

* moment, for the stream marked the boun- 
dary of Guatemala. We skipped across with 
a wild whoop and sat down to smoke a 
cigarette upon Guatemalan soil. 

Alotepeque Ermita, we had been in- 
formed, was the first Guatemalan town on 
the road. Since it was said to be but one 
league north of the Rio Seba, we did not 
hurry, and paused often on the hill-tops to 
look over the country. For three leguas we 
traversed a fertile land, where, in the tiny 
valleys and by the roadside, the grass, 
watered by springs that gushed everywhere 
from the rocks, was vividly green—in striking 
contrast to the brown, barren stretches of 
Northern Salvador. 

At dusk we came into the town of Alote- 
peque, onlv to be told that it was Alote- 
peque Viejo. Alotepeque Ermita was still 
“one league” ahead. The Comandante 
Military at the latter place had evidently 
a reputation for severity throughout the 
countryside; for every wayfarer we met 
shouted after us that we could not pass 
Ermita unless we had local passports. 

We shouldered our packs and went on up 
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the road to a felrcro; and here, in a spot 
beside an irrigation ditch, sheltered by low 
trees, we swung our hammocks. Once mcre 
we “slept cold’? under the lash of a high, 
chill wind. We rolled out at daybreak and 
made up our packs, and a quarter of an hour 
later entered Ermita, a larger town than Viejo, 
but still the same straggling collection of one- 
storey adobe and pole-walled houses. Evi- 
dently our approach had been heralded, for 
the soldiers standing on guard on the out- 
skirts of the town informed us that Seiior El 
Capitan Felipe Sellama awaited us at the 
Comandancia. 

The Comandante had been so held up to us 
as a martinet that we anticipated some such 
difficulty as that at Playa Grande; but 
Captain Scllama merely inspected our pass- 
ports and asked why we had not reached 
Ermita the night before, as he had expected 
us to do. So does news of a gringo precede 
him in Guatemala! We explained that we 
had slept beside the road,and the Comandante 
shook his head in disapproval. He told us 
of the murder of two Englishmen a fortnight 
before, on the road between Ermita and 
Concepcion. We made inquiries for café, and 
Captain Sellama, a tall, intelligent man of 
middle age, volunteered to send us to his 
own house, and then directed one of the 
citizens squatted before the Comandancia to 
give us Guatemalan billetes for the five-peso 
bill of Salvador we still possessed. 

The monetary system of Guatemala is the 
most marvellous of the Five Republics. Ex- 
change varics with the locality, with the in- 
telligence of the parties to the exchenge, 
with the time of day, and, I verily believe, 
with the state of the weather. The citizen 
addressed reached within his ragged coat, 
and from an inside pocket produced a bundle 
of paper money fully eight inches thick. 
With the Salvadorenian note on the ground 
before him he began to strip from his bundle 
Guatemalan billetes of one, two, and five-peso 
denominations. | Exchange was twenty for 
one that morning, and, since a Salvadorenian 
peso is worth half an American dollar, we 
received fifty pesos for the five-peso note. 
Then we went to breakfast. 

When we returned to the Comandancia we 
found a soldier waiting for us. He had been 
detailed to accompany us to Concepcion to 
guard us from the perils of the road. We 
were greatly relieved by his presence, for he 
was nearly fifteen vears old, almost as tall as 
a short rifle, and armed with a rusty bayonet, 
He plied us with questions as we walked, in 
this wise :— 

Was it trne that we intended to visit 
Guatemala City ? He had never seen the 
capital, but it was said to be a most wonderful 
place—muy grande! We were Americanos ? 
Then perhaps we could tell him whether the 
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story of Juan Sanchez, the saddler, was true. 
He had heard Sanchez declare that in New 
Orieans were houses so tall that one had to 
lean back and stare straight upward to see 
the roofs. But surely this was a lie of the 
baldest variety, for who would build houses 
like mountains ? 

Every youth of fifteen years and upward 
must serve three months a year in the army. 
We were told that the volunteer system was 
formerly in vogue, and when the Guatemalan 
troops were mobilizing for war with Mexico— 
this was in 1g07—a corporal’s guard of sol- 
diers arrived in the capital bearing a note to 
the Comandante there and escorting fifteen 
men tied together by a long, new rope. The 
note read somewhat as follows :— 


** Sefior,—I send you herewith fifteen 
‘volunteers ’ for military service. Please 
return the rope.”’ (The quotation marks 
are my own.) 


We kept up our usual road-gait, and the 
juvenile soldier was alternately far behind 
or running madly to catch up with us. So 
we came to Concepcion, a picturesque town 
of perhaps a thousand inhabitants. At the 
ford we passed a sentry armed with a gun 
carved from a piece of wood, who permitted 
us to pass after a prolonged colloquy with 
our escort. We made our way to the white- 
washed Comandancia, garrisoned by some 
twenty ragged soldados, and delivered our 
passports into the hands of the Comandante. 
Once more they were inspected and pro- 
nounced satisfactory, and we left Concepcion, 
pausing only to purchase cigarettes and 
matches. 

We “strolled ” on, climbing and descend- 
ing over an almost impassable road, and at 
noon came out upon a grassy mesa, wooded, 
as were the hills around, with majestic pines 
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and cedars. A tiny cabin nestled in a shel- 
tered hollow, and the woman who was its 
only occupant set out hard, black beans in 
gourd bowls, with éortillas, eggs, and black 
coffee. Then we went on through the pincs 
toward Quezaltepeque, said to be seven 
leagues farther on. 

As we swung along over the narrow, rocky 
path, carpeted with pine-needles, we felt as if 
we wore the fabled seven-league boots, for 
the high, keen air of the mountains was 
as invigorating as wine. The clouds had 
gathered about the peaks, almost obscuring 
the sun, and a cool wind whipped our faces. 

The character of the country had changed 
to a white, chalky soil, studded with huge 
boulders, so that splendid black stone walls 
often enclosed apparently worthless fields. 
Cabanas were close together in this region, 
and streams crossed the road every hundred 
yards or so. We began to pass peons, all 
carrying the short bill-hook that in Northern 
Salvador and Guatemala replaces the machete 
for field work. Old women strode past under 
huge head-packs of maize, beans, or bananas. 
As we neared Quezaltepeque, glimpsed in the 
distant valley as the trail rounded a moun- 
tain-shoulder, coffee-fincas took the place of 
the timber. 

At a shop near the plaza I changed twenty 
dollars for four hundred pesos in Guatemalan 
billetes, and stuffed the huge bundle inside 
my shirt. Thereafter I bemoaned the fact 
that we had no pack-animal to relieve me 
of the burden of that mass of paper money. 

We waked before midnight, shivering, and 
looked about for shelter. A huge pile of 
corn-stalks on the veranda floor that served 
us for a bedroom offered both mattress and 
covering; so we moved over to the pile, 
and, with the bundles piled above and 
beneath us, slept warm and comfortable. 


(To be concluded.) 
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An amusing account of the adventures and misadventures of two young men during a canoe 
trip in the wilds of Northern Ontario. 


thrilled with strange storics of adven- 

ture in the north-country of Canada; 

and it is but natural, I suppose, that 
one day a craving came to me to go away up 
into the great wilderness of which I had 
read. Consequently, when Reginald (a 
friend who owes me ten dollars) proposed 
that we should leave the busy city of Toronto 
behind us for a week, and hazard our lives 
on a Canoe trip in Northern Ontario, I quite 
fell in with the idea. It was not quite so 
ambitious a venture as I had dreamed of, 
but it would serve as a preliminary canter, 
so to speak. 

Pessimistic people endeavoured to dis- 
suade us from making the journey, and their 
remarks had a somewhat discouraging effect 
upon us. How could it be otherwise when, 
at every good-bye, the kind friend would 
wring our hands and say, solemnly: .“‘ Don’t 
get drowned!” or ‘‘ Don’t lose your way ; 
I know of a man who starved up there!” 
But these cheery souls did not succeed in 
inducing us to abandon our voyage; we 
had vowed a mighty vow, and we meant to 
keep it. 

Not until the evening before the day of 
departure did we actually settle down to 
business. The first duty, that of packing 
the trunk, was not a lengthy task; we 
just closed our eyes, threw all our ‘ duds” 
in, slammed the lid, and rushed the box 
down to the station to be sent on. Later 
on we sneaked out for a raid upon the 
unsuspecting dew-worms, girded with lantern 
and tin pail. Far into the night we sought 
the elusive worm, despite my loud pro- 
testations against the outrageous proceed- 
ings. But Reg was adamant; he knew 
we could not catch any fish without the 


Se early childhood I had been 


filthy reptiles, and not until we had collectea 
some three hundred of them was his greed 
appeased. Then we departed to our several 
homes for the balance of the night, and I. 
drew up a last will and testament—just as 
a precautionary measure—before retiring. 

Sad was the parting on the morrow when 
I bade my mother farewell and boarded the 
train for Orillia, the first leg of our journey. 

We spent Sunday in this fair town, and 
at two o’clock on Monday morning crawled 
on to the ‘north-bound train which bore our 
sleeping forms to South River, and left us 
stranded in that place at six in the morning 
—trather early to pay calls. Reg, with his 
usual vagueness, wasn’t sure which of the 
seven scattered houses his uncle lived in, so 
I numbered seven slips of paper, put them 
in my hat, and drew one., It was number 
three. We accordingly walked to the third 
house and knocked at the door. An un- 
dresscd man leaned out of an_ upstairs 
window, after considerable delay, and in- 
quired, ‘‘ Somebody dead ?” 

“No, sit,”’ I ventured; ‘ 
ing——”’ 

But we weren’t—at least, not from that 
gentleman, for the window slammed down, 
and I turned to Reg, who appeared to be 
enjoying himself immensely. Then, for the 
first time, I saw a sign I had not hitherto 
noticed :— 


we are inquir- 


“S. TomLEy, Photographer and 
Undertaker.” 


Obviously we had come to the wrong 
house, and the worthy man’s interest in 
deaths was explained; it was purely pro- 
fessional. There was nothing to do but to 
draw lots again; and we went to four 


wrong places before striking the “lucky” 
house, 

By Monday night we had our packs 
loaded and everything ready for an early 
start. Reg’s uncle had generously lent us 
his canoe, tent, and packs, and provided us 
with a sketch-map of the route, while his 
aunt loaded us down with ‘“ grub”’ over and 
above our own supplies. 

Despite the handicap that we had retired 
at an unholy hour, we were up at five in 
the morning, and it was only seven o'clock 
when we pushed off from the shore and 
pointed the nose of the canoe up the river. 
The current proved to be very strong, and 
our .canoe (a canvas-covered one) was 
heavily laden. On the whole, however, the 
paddling was comparatively easy. 

At Couchi Lake Reg spotted a couple of 
loons, and wanted to know if they were good 
to eat. I told him what someone once told 
me: ‘‘ When cooking a loon, drop a few 
pebbles in the pot with it, and when you can 
stick a fork through the pebbles, the loon is 
cooked.” Reg decided not to shoot the 
loons. 

The mouth of South River, up which our 
course lay, was difficult to find; in truth, 
we passed it unknowingly, and had to turn 
back. Five minutes of hard paddling up 
the river brought us in sight of the rapids, 
and we landed for our first portage. ‘‘ This 
portage,” Reg’s uncle had said in his instruc- 
tions, ‘‘ will take you about ten minutes.” 
It took us an hour and a half. I staggered 
up a hill and through the underbrush 
balancing the canoe on my _ shoulders. 
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After several nasty falls 1 sat down to wait 
for Reg; and I sulked while waiting. My 
shoulders were skinned and my hands 
blistered and the flies were exasperatingly 
persistent. Nevertheless, we eventually 
reached the river just above the rapids, and 
launched the canoe again. 

It was past noon by this time, but we 
sucked at bits of chocolate and pushed on, 
Reg prepared the rods, and presently we 
stopped to fish. I kept the boat in slow 
motion while my companion dropped his 
line overboard, and within a few moments 
he hooked a fish, and 1 almost overreached 
myself catching it in the dip-net. It proved 
to be a speckled trout, and measured some 
fourteen inches. A second cast brought out 
another, probably a foot in length; but 
although we stayed for almost half an hour 
longer, our efforts brought no further 
reward. Our excited conversation must 
have warned away the fish. 

Once again we moved on, intending to 
stop at the first place marked ‘‘ Camping 
ground”’ on our map. Unfortunately we 
missed it, and not until we were some 
distance past did we notice places marked 
for farther along the map. Reg wanted to 
return at once, as he didn’t relish thoughts 
of another portage that day. For my own 
part, I failed to see the wisdom of turning 
back, and as I seemed to be the one who was 
doing most of the paddling, we went on, 
and about four o’clock reached a point called 
McDermit’s Bridge, at a sharp bend in the 
river, 

Reg hopped out and made the boat fast, 


Ready for the start. 
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and then the two of us unloaded the packs. 
We were tired, hot, and dirty ; and when he 
suggested a swim, I was quite agreeable. 
Hastily, almost frantically, we tore off our 
garments and dived from the bridge into 
the cool black water. Later we crawled into 
the empty canoe, paddled up-stream, and 
then made a wild dash down with the 
current. While we were dressing two men 
with rifles drove up and talked to us for a 
little time. Reg, ever anxious, asked if 
there were any bears around, and the men 
cheerfully informed us that they had killed 
a she-bear and two cubs at the other end of 
the portage only a week previous! I 
watched Reg shudder, and I feel now that 
if I had told him our next camping-place 
was marked just at that very spot, he would 
have left me at once and returned with the 
men. But I didn't say anything; I tried 
to, but my voice betrayed my misgivings, 
so I kept quiet. The two hunters went on 
their way, and I went ahead to prepare 
dinner, while Reg dragged the canoe into 
some bushes for the night. 

In our state of semi-starvation, the meal 
was very acceptable. Afterwards Reg 
washed the dishes while I gathered the 
packs together, and soon we were ready to 
make the one-mile portage from McDermit’s 
Bridge to Burnit’s Bridge. I had already 
moved on when Reg called after me in great 


citronella to one another, for the black flies 
and mosquitoes were intolerable. I despaired 
of ever arriving at Burnit’s Bridge, but when 
we heard the rush of water we knew the river 
was near. Sure enough, we came at last 
upon an old log bridge. We did not pause, 
but pushed up into the footpath until we 
came upon the remains of a camp-fire. The 
first thing we did was to sling off the packs 
and run to the spring for a drink. 

Darkness was rapidly coming upon us, 
and camp had yet to be made, so we threw 
ourselves into the work with a will.. Reg 
cleared away a spot between two trees, 
while I spread out the tent ; then we trimmed 
down a young sapling and stretched it 
between the two trees. There was nothing 
difficult in slinging the silk tent up to the 
pole and fastening it, and later tying the 
guys to near-by bushes. Reg next set to 
work chopping fir boughs, which I piled 
about two feet’ thick inside the tent, 
Grandmothers can’t boast to us now of 
their feather ticks; for real comfort  fir- 
boughs have everything else beaten. The 
next job was to build a fireplace, and while 
Reg gathered firewood I opened the packs, 
laid out the bunks, and cooked dinner. 

We were crawling in between the blankets 
about ten o’clock when Reg started out on 
the old strain. 

“Where did I leave my revolver?’ he 

demanded. 


The canoe entering Couchi Lake. 


consternation. ‘‘ Where are my trousers ? "’ 
he wailed. “I had forgotten them.” It 


was true; he had. The missing garments 
were eventually discovered in one of the 
packs. 


It was a hard trudge along the old wagon- 
road—a road in name alone—and we paused 
frequently to rest and to freely apply 


I offered no 
answer, so he 
crawled out of the 
tent, and from 
where I reposed 
under yards of 
mosquito - netting 
I could hear him 
thrashing around 
in the brush with 
his flashlight look- 
ing for the gun. 
After a long time 


he came back, 
accompanied — by 
several mos- 
quitoes. 


“Walking in 
your sleep again, 
Reggie?” I in- 
quired, whereupon 
he hurled one of 
my trench boots 
at me. I didn’t say any more, but a little 
time later he mumbled that he had found 
the revolver under the pillow, where he 
had originally put it. That was the last 
waking thing I remember. 

Shortly after five my eyes opened, and I 
lifted the side of the tent to reconnoitre. 
How horribly dull and desolate my glorious 


North looked! It had evidently been 
Training in buckets during the night, and a 
cheery little creek was running right through 
the tent under the fir-boughs. I blessed 
our heaped-up bed of firs, and was turning 
back to sleep again when I saw Reg gazing 
across at me, open-eyed and awake. 

‘Morning, Reg,” I greeted; ‘I trust you 
slept well?” 

“ Fat chance!” 
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69 
bear might cross our path; but although we 
wandered for an hour and more, we saw 
nothing better than a few partridges. Only 
a sense of delicacy prevented me from 
advancing the opinion that Reg’s abominable 
singing caused the creatures of the forest to 
hide in trembling. 

“This is too tame altogether,” I said, 


he croaked, sul- 
lenly. ‘I lost my 
mosquito - netting, 
and then a sharp 
bough worked its 
way to the top of 
my bed and stuck 
into me, and I 
haven’t slept all 
night.” 

His querulous 
complaints roused 
my anger. 

“Why didn’t 
you get up and 


pull the boughs 
way?” I de- 
manded. 

** Couldn’t ; I 


was asleep,” he 
answered, snap- 
pily. ‘And be- 
sides, I came out here to rest, y’know, not to 
get up and tug and pull and sweat at things 
in the middle of the night.” 

“Lie there and rot, then,” I growled ; 
and, pulling on my knee-boots, went outside 
to see what the prospects were of having a 
hot breakfast. They weren’t very good, so 
I returned inside, made the beds, dug out 
and practically dressed the unwilling Reg, 
ate some chocolate, and then led him by the 
hand back down the trail to get the canoe. 
You have to be firm with camping com- 
panions who want to be bad-tempered and 
lazy first thing in the morming. 

We took turns about in carrying the 
canoe, and reached the camp shortly before 
noon. Reg was fecling better now, and 
determined to have a fish dinner, so we 
jumped into the boat, paddled over to a 
near-by pond, and dropped our lines in. In 
twenty minutes we had a catch of eight 
speckled trout, and we returned to our 
camp, where I prepared dinner while Reg 
cleaned the fish. Fried in butter, they 
proved to be well worth while waiting for, 
and it was with sadness that I at last scraped 
the frying-pan and drank the grease. Reg 
lay on his back for some time, like a bloated 
snake, and then condescended to wash the 
dishes. 

After cleaning the fire-arms, we meandered 
off into the woods in the vague hope that a 


The first camp. 


after tramping miles. ‘‘ I am going to pick 
blueberries.” Which I did; and I had 
very nearly filled my sun-helmet when I 
put my hand unpleasantly close to a large 
snake. Five shots from a heavy pistol at 
close range didn’t cause that snake the 
slightest perturbation, much less hit it; “it 
was only at the sight of Reg’s unshaven face 
that it fled. We pursued the reptile to a 
rotten log, under which it hid. In raising 
the log, the wood fell in half and disclosed a 
bees’ nest. 

“Bet you a half-dollar I can get the 
honey,” boasted Reg. 

“And I take you up, sir,” I replied, 
sensing something good. ‘ The only stipu- 
lation is that you give me five minutes to 
get out of here.” 

I walked along the path for some distance, 
and then sat down to await the honey: it 
would taste good, I figured, if he could get it. 
Just then Reg dashed past in glorious style, 
chased by millions of angry bees. I had my 
camera in my. hand, and I hurriedly snapped 
him; such things are ton good to miss. I 
was about to laugh when the clumsy idiot 
dropped his hat, with the nest inside, in my 
immediate locality. With that a detachment 
of bees came for me, and I went rushing away 
after Reg. All around me was one continual 
buzz, and ever and anon I received a sharp 
sting in vulnerable spots of my anatomy. 
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I came upon Reg with his head in a mud 
puddle, but I did not stop until I reached the 
river. Into it 1 plunged, lingering long 
beneath the surface, and I scouted round 
very cautiously before I ventured to emerge. 
Reg limped painfully into camp some 
time later, literally covered with stings, 
and very short-tem- 
pered. Later he re- 
turned to the scene 
of the disaster and 
recovered his _ hat. 
He had the impu- 
dence to bring it to 
me with the slightest 
suggestion of honey 
clinging to the side, 
so that I was forced 
to recognize his claim 
for fifty cents. Hang 
that snake, anyway ! 

Supper was more a 
matter of form than 
anything else; our 
injuries monopolized 
our attention, and 
we went to bed quite 
early. The fir-boughs 
were not quite so 
comfortable and I 
sobbed myself to 
sleep. However, we 
did not awaken until 
nine o'clock on 
Thursday morning. 
Rather than waste 
time we postponed 
breakfast, and loaded 
the canoe, ready to 
de part for Clear Lake. 
Reg, over on the 
opposite bank, was 
trying out his red, 


bawled, in a perfect frenzy. ‘‘ Throw me 
your knife.” 

Pitying his wretched predicament, I drew 
my much-prized hunting-knife from its 
sheath and sent it skimming over, but 
unfortunately it fell into deep water. Reg 
couldn't sce his way clear to plunging in 
after it, despite my frantic appeals, so I 
stripped off mv clothes and swam the river, 
diving several times before finding the knife. 
After cutting him loose I endeavoured to 
return for my clothes with the knife in my 
mouth, but the current carried me into the 
rapids, and I was swept down some little 
distance before I could reach the other 
shore. 

Finally I pushed off, and picked Reg up 


Reg flying from the angry bees. 
and in so doing the after this amusing snapshot was taken the 
hook caught in his Author himself was attacked ! 
trousers, 

“Help, help; it’s sticking in me!” he 
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at the other bank. The paddling was quite 
tiresome, and we very soon discovered that 


‘it was caused by rapids ahead. We came 


upon them so suddenly that we were forced 
to clamber hurriedly out of the canoe in 
order to keep from being driven down- 
stream. After dragging the boat bodily 
through the troubled 
waters, we Came upon 
a large pond, and I 
turned the ‘ canoe 
alongside the over- 
hanging bushes. We 
stretched our clothes 
up to dry, and then 
had breakfast in the 
boat. Reg trolled 
the pond for some 
twenty minutes, but 
although he caught a 
black bass measur- 
ing fourteen inches, 
no trout appeared. 

Later we moved 
up the river, think- 
ing to stop at the 
Clear Lakes, but un- 
happily we missed 
the hidden entrance 
and went past. I 
was dipping the 
paddle mechanically, 
wondering how much 
farther it was to the 
Lakes, when Reg 
suddenly whispered, 
“Look, quick!” On 
the bank, away above 
us, stood a great bull 
moose, the first I hed 
ever seen. Reg made 
a grab for the rifle, 
nearly upsetting the 
canoe, but before he 
could secure a proper 
sight the beast 
wheeled and was gone. Reg fired, however 
—just for luck. We landed from the cance 
and scaled the hill, but naturally we did not 
see anything more of the moose. Picking 
our way slowly back towards the water, I 
remembered that the moose are strictly pro- 
tected, and remarked :— 

“It would be terrible if we got caught.” 

“We are,"’ returned Reg, laconically, and 
for the first time I observed that two men 
in a canoe had drawn up on shore. A silver 
badge gleamed from one’s suspender, We 
determined to make the best of it. 

“Get him, boys?” asked the Marshal, 
genially. 

“No, sir,” I answered, laughing weakly ; 
“but we tried hard enough with our pop- 
gun.” ‘ 


A moment 


Thereupon he 
asked us the cali- 
bre of the rife, 
who we were, 
where we hailed 
from, and what we 
were doing so far 
from our fond 
parents. Then we 
had quite a chat 
on the fishing and 
game around, and, 
when conversation 
lagged, Reg gazed 
nervously up at the 
perfectly clear sky, 
and asked :— 

“Do you think 
it will rain?” 

To which the 
Marshal replied, 
“Wal, it ain’t 
never failed us 
yet.” Later, in answer to our questions, he 
informed us that we were away off our 
course; that the Clear Lakes were a 
mile back, and Algonquin Park only four 
miles on. 

Algonquin Park consists of two million 
acres of forest reserve. It is against the 
law to carry fire-arms, as the animals are 
fully protected, and it is also forbidden to 
cut timber. At first we thought we would 
push on, just to say that we had been into 
the Park, and the Marshal offered to guide 
us. As he said, however, we couldn't take 
our rifles with us, and the fishing wasn’t 
any better there, so we finally parted com- 
pany and retraced our course to Clear 
Lake. 

At the entrance to Little Clear Lake we 
landed, and after a swim in the wonderfully 


The canoe on Big Clear Lake. 
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The portage. 


clear, cold water, I threw a dinner together. 
Then we cached our packs behind a rock 
and paddled up to the top of the Little Lake, 
where we made a ten-minute portage into 
the Big Lake. We spent some time here 
fishing, but caught nothing, and at last my 
patience gave out ; so we paddled in beside 
a log and had a little nap. 

On the return trip we picked the packs up 
at the foot of the lakes and started back 
down the river, When we reached the 
rapids we clambered out and walked beside 
the canoe. 

In camp about cight o'clock I lit a fire and 
spread supper. Instead of going directly to 
bed, we gathered an immense quantity of 
wood and built a huge fire, then sat around 
and talked until midnight. When I last 
looked up from my bed, the fire was burning 
merrily, and Reg 
was asleep, I fol- 
lowed suit. 

lt must have 
been about three 
in the morning 
when my eyes 
opened. I lay 
there with an awful 
sense of some im- 
minent danger. 
Suddenly I 
clutched the rifle; 
something was ap- 
proaching the tent! 
Reg was snoring. 
1 looked from 
under the tent, 
but the fire had 
burned down and 
all was dark. Bus 
tt was there—and 
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mighty near the tent! Was I scared ? 
Yes. I was just preparing to get out 
when something reached under the tent 
near the packs. I fired—and waited no 
longer. 

“A bear!” I shrieked, and, rolling under 
the tent, dashed madly for the river. Reg 
passed me half-way there and ieaped into 
the canoe, and the current promptly carried 
him beyond my reach. The paddles were 
back at camp, so that he was helpless and 
rapidly drifted away. I was forced to 
plunge in the river and stay there. I stood 
shaking until the day broke, and then I 
saw Reg coming up the river, dragging the 
canoe behind him by the rope. Together 
we sneaked up to the camp, but all was 
silent. 

As we entered the tent, a thoroughly- 
frightened porcupine fled from one of the 
packs, where, to all appearances, he had 
been busy since our hasty departure. That 
was our bear! 

I endured Reg’s sarcasms in silence, 
knowing full well that he had also laboured 
under the same delusion. Even at this 
late date he still makes jokes about the 
matter. 

With downcast heads we ate breakfast 
and broke camp ready to return home. 
Rather than make the mile portage again, 
we decided to go back vid the river. It was 


six miles longer, but little did we know that 
it was all rapids. 

We started down-stream, and at the first 
sign of the rapids took off our clothes. Reg 
perched himself on the bow and, with his 
feet, kept the prow of the boat off the rocks 
that jutted up. I sat on the stern, with my 
feet dangling in the water, and worked hard 
with the paddle. Once, at a sudden bend 
in the river, the canoe was whirled com- 
pletely around, and I was thrown off. Reg 
slipped off near a rock, and somehow or 
other held the canoe until I was safe. 
Another time an overhanging tree scraped 
Reg off, and the canoe tilted dangerously ; 
but though we shipped some water, nothing 
serious happened. 

I realize now what a wild thing it was to 
do; but—well, we did it. The scenery was 
wonderful; the hills towered on each side 
of us, and every now and again we would 
shoot into a gorge where the mighty rocks 
hung threateningly over us. 

We paddled through to South River 
without a stop, eating dinner as we went 
along; and it was then I discovered that the 
water we had shipped in shooting the rapids 
had soaked everything, and even taken the 
kick out of our home-made gingerbread ! 
At half-past six we drew alongside the boat- 
house and unloaded. Our canoe trip was 
over ! 


THE FIRE-WALKE 


RS OF SINGAPORE. 


SomE time ago we 
published a remarkable 
article describing a 
fire-walking ceremony 
at Singapore. Here is 
an actual photo of a 
fire - walking _ festival 
held amongst the Tamil 
population in the Malay 
States. The picture 
shows the deep bed of 
coals smouldering on 
the ground, throwing 
out a terrific heat, 
the crowd who have 
assembled to witness 
the spectacle, and the 
religious fanatic him- 
self walking through 
the fire. This man was 
clothed in a loin-cloth 
of yellow and garlanded 
witha wreath of flowers, 
and his hands were 
clasped in prayer. 
After his fiery ordeal 
his feet showed no 
signs of injury. 


THE FEAST OF 


An account of a most extraordinary cere- 
mony that takes place every year near 
Constantine, in Algeria. The devotees 
of a curious Negro sect ascend to the 
summit of a mountain, where the priests 
solemnly summon the “holy birds” to 
attend to convey messages to their saintly 
leader. And the birds come! Mr. Forbin 
was present at this remarkable festival, 
and describes and illustrates what he 
saw there. 

A nessed the scenes I have here set 
down. Constantine is a very 

ancient town, and is known as the “ Aerial 


City,” being built on a rock nearly two 
thousand feet high, overlooking a wild, 


FEW weeks ago, in the environs 
of Constantine, Algeria, I wit- 


semi-desert country intersected by deep | 


canyons. 

About two miles from the city walls 
stands a barren mountain called Fort 
de Sidi M‘Cid, which is visited once a year 
by thousands of pilgrims, mostly Algerian 
Negroes, with a sprinkling of Kabyle and 
Jewish women. The origin of this pilgrim- 
age takes us back to the Moslem conquest 
of Algeria. 

In those far-off times there lived a Negro 
beggar known as Sidi M‘Cid. Dancing and 
singing in the villages and hamlets to the 
accompaniment of his tom-tom and castanets, 
he had become a popular and well-known 
figure in the province of Constantine. 

One day, according to the local legend, 
Allah stopped him on the road, informed him 
that he had been specially chosen for a 
divine mission, and commanded him to go 
forth to the city to hunt away Beelzebub, 


TAG VULTURES 


who had taken possession of the bodies and 
souls of many believers. The old dancer 


tried to argue ; a poor, ignorant Negro as he 
was, he said, could not possibly achieve 
success. But even as he spoke he found 
himself filled with ardent faith, and he 
hastened bravely off toward Constantine. 

Here he began at once to work miracles 
among people possessed of evil spirits, and 
soon cured so many that they formed them- 
selves into a jemmah (brotherhood), which 
became, later on, a powerful sect. It should 
be explained here that all nervous diseases, 
including epilepsy and St. Vitus’s dance, 
are considered among the Algerian Arabs 
to be caused by the Evil One. Sidi M‘Cid's 
curative process was quite appropriate : 
he used to dance round his patient for 
hours, meanwhile making an awful noise 
with his tom-tom and iron castanets until 
the evil spirit was scared away. 

On his death-bed the Sidi asked to be 
buried on the summit of the mountain 
which afterwards received his name, and 
instructed his followers to assemble around 
his grave once a year on the anniversary of 
his death. In return, he promised to send 
them “celestial messengers” who would 
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: The shrine of Sidi M‘Cid on the summit of the mountain. 


bring back to him the vows and prayers of 
his people. 

So much for the legend. Now let us 
tum to the facts, which are strange enough 
in all conscience. Early in the morning of 
the appointed day the members of the 
jemmah Sidi M‘Cid start from a suburb of 
Constantine, carrying many-coloured banners 
and led by thcir 
imams (priests), 
accompanied by 
drummers and 
other musicians, 
and followed by 
a number of “' pos- 
sessed’? women 
and youths, who 
drag  themsclves 
up the steep path, 
finding strength in 
their hope that the 
apparition of the 
“holy birds"? — 
the Sidi’s mes- 
rengers—will cure 
their ailments. A 
few donkeys, laden 
with provisions 
and big kettles, 
form the _ rear- 
guard. 

After two hours’ 
climbing the 
summit is at last 
reached, The pro- 
cession marches 
solemnly around 
the marabout, or 
sepulchral chapel, 
and the banners 
are laid against 
the wall. Then, 


ene OEY 


The followers of Sidi M‘Cid assembling for the ceremonies. 


one by one, the pilgrims 
throw themselves down 
near the gravestone, and 
piously kiss it on the spot 
that is supposed to lie 
above M'‘Cid’s heart. 

When all the pilgrims— 
including, of course, the 
sick persons—have done 
homage to the saint, the 
leader of the jemmah falls 
on his knees in front of 
the grave, turns towards 
the east, raises his open 
hands towards the sky, and 
implores Sidi M‘Cid to be 
merciful to his followers 
and send them his longed- 
for messengers from the 
heavens. 

Meanwhile the priests 
have spread out pieces of 
meat and offal on a stone table. The 
chief-imam consecrates them before cutting 
them in small lumps, which are piled 
up in large, flat baskets. Then he steps 
slowly to the very edge of the precipice 
that ends the small tableland to the west, 
and sits down on a stone overhanging the 
canyon, The other priests place the baskets 
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by his side, and 
the pilgrims stand 
behind at a dis- 
tance. 

For ten or fif- 
teen minutes com- 
plete silence pre- 
vails on the moun- 
tain summit, 
warmed, by the 
fierce rays of an 
African sun, while 
the priests and 
faithful pray fer- 
vently. The sick 
people kneel on the 
hard rock, restrain- 
ing their painful 
anxiety as best 
they can. 

At last the high 
priest raises his 
arm, and a fearful 


uproar breaks 
forth. Drums 
growl, tom - toms 


resound, flutes fill 
the air with their 
shrill appeals, and 
castanets mix their 
clashing with the 
wild concert. Men 
and women utter 
strident, uncanny 
cries, The ‘“‘ pos- 
sessed ’’ ones are 
seized with fits of 
frenzy, dancing 
madly or writhing on the soil in convulsions, 
I confess I felt decidedly uneasy, though I 
was standing at a distance. 

Amidst the din only the priests remained 
silent. Seated on the very brink of the 
abyss, they leaned forward, anxiously 
searching the cloudless sky for the black 
points which might arise out of the azure 
at any moment. One of them raised his 
open hands above his head, in a gesture of 
prayer. No doubt he implored Sidi M'‘Cid 
to hasten the dispatch of the ‘‘ holy birds.’ 
Another scemed to yield to despair, and 
leaned backward, covering his face with the 
hood of his burnous (mantle). 

It was then a little past noon, and the 
heat and glare on the barren tableland were 
terrific. The pilgrims had cried and danced 
for nearly two hours. 

Suddenly, a young Negro sprang up with 
a piercing cry, his naked arm gesticulating 
frantically towards the sky. 

“There! There!” he shouted. ‘ Don’t 
you see? They are coming! Sidi M‘Cid 
be praised!” 

The pilgrims 


< 


crowded around him, 


Priests praying on the edge of the precipice. 


anxiously’ looking in the direction of his 
quivering forefinger. Several shook their 
heads, as if expressing suspicion as to the 
soundness of his eyesight. Then another 
man cried out joyfully :— 


“Yes! Here they come! Sidi M‘Cid be 
praised. One! Two! Threc! I see three 
of them!” 


Sure enough, three tiny black specks 
came into view, and grew rapidly in size 
as they drew nearer. The musicians, who 
had stopped, began their infernal concert 
anew. The pilgrims roared out their joy 
vociferously. The ‘ you! you! you!” of 
the women became shriller and _ shriller, 
while the ‘‘demoniacs ”’ tore their clothes 
or danced madly, mixing laughter and 
tears in their frenzy. 

By this time the ‘ holy birds ’’—vulturcs 
—were clearly visib'e. They approached in 
a slow “ volplane,” describing vast spirals 
in ‘the air, The chief imam signalled to the 
band to stop. Everybody was silent, with 
the exception of the sick, who kept on 
growling or weeping. 

It was now time to reward Sidi M‘Cid’s 
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“celestial messengers ”’ for their visit, so the 
priests dipped their hands into the baskets, 
and threw lumps of raw meat down into the 
canyon. 

Risking a deadly fall, men and women 
leant over the rim to look at the big birds, 
which had now alighted, gorging themselves 
with the pieces of offal. 

Many shouted childish messages to them. 

“Tell Sidi M'Cid my casbah (house) needs 
repairs |” 

“Let the saint know that my cow died 
the other month from sickness, good birds!” 

“Be sure and give my regards to Sidi 
M‘Cid, and tell him this and that!” 

This extraordinary scene lasted about 
twenty minutes, until the vultures—whose 
number had gradually increased to eight— 
had swallowed the last lump of meat. Then 
they took their leave one after the other, 
flying heavily towards the distant moun- 
tains, accompanied by the joyful cheers of 
the pilgrims, which resounded as long as the 
-flying specks remained visible. 

Then the chief of the jemmah assembled 
the sick in a circle around him, ordering 
them to join hands with one another. The 
moment had come to settle accounts once 
and for all with the Evil One. 


Searching the horizon for the “sacred birds,” 


Instructing the musicians to make as 
much noise as their instruments and their 
strength would allow, he began muttering 
prayers and droning out litanies. Occa- 
sionally he interrupted the exorcism to 
curse the Evil One in French—not in his 
native Arabian dialect—wishing perhaps to 
impress his audience with his linguistic 
powers. 

One after the other the women uttered 
little cries; then, all of a sudden, they 
calmed down. They had felt, actually felt, 
the evil spirit escaping through their mouths! 
Of course, they were overjoyed, and their 
relatives and acquaintances hastened to 
congratulate them. 

When the last demon had been expelled, 
the pilgrims and the late ‘‘ demoniacs ”’ went 
back in procession to the marabout and 
bowed to Sidi M'Cid’s grave, around which 
huge. copper kettles full of big onions, 
powrons (sweet pimentos), and courgeties 
(small pumpkins), previously cooked by 
some women, had been arranged. 

These provisions were solemnly blessed 
by the chief imam before being distributed 
among the faithful. Each family or group 
of friends carried away one of the kettles, 
the guests sitting dewn on their heels and 
fishing out the 
food with their 
fingers, in Arab 
fashion. 

Nobody needed 
any appetizer, for 
all of them had 
a hunger nearly 
twenty hours old. 
As a matter of 
fact, .they had 
fasted since the 
previous evening, 
as ordered by the 
rules of their 
jemmah, In ten 
minutes the huge 
kettles were 
empty; even the 
gravy was care- 
fully scraped out 
by greedy fingers ! 

After the meal, 
they had songs 
and dance, and a 
kind of theatrical 
party. Two Ne- 
groes arranged a 
mock duel, and 
pretended to cut 
the throat of one 
another. It was 
great fun! Then 
an old man, who 
had served in the 
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Vultures about to eat the offerings of the faithful. 


French army, gave a queer demonstration of 
shadow-boxing. (He told me later on that 
he had learned the trick from Georges 
Carpentier himself !) 

At sunset, with banners waving and band 
Toaring, the procession stumbled down to 
Constantine, praising Allah, and chanting the 
sanctity and power of his elect, Sidi M‘Cid, 
patron and protector of all the Negro dancers 
and devil-exorcisers in Northern Africa. And 
so ended the “’ Feast of the Vultures.” 

As a writer on natural history, I may 
perhaps be allowed to suggest an explanation 
of the dramatic appearance of the birds, in 
spite of the unearthly din on the mountain 
top. I do not attempt to offer a solution 
for the phenomenon of the “' curcs,”” except 
to point out that it is a scientific fact that 


nervous disorders may be cured or alleviated 
by musical treatment or hypnotism. 

It is not absurd, I think, to suggest that 
the birds have learned, through countless 
generations, that a great uproar coming on 
a fixed day from a fixed mountain means 
for them a good, square meal, which they 
have no reason to despise! All the vultures 
that happen to be within fifteen or twenty 
miles of Sidi M‘Cid Hill when the tumult 
begins accordingly hasten to fly there and 
participate in the generous distribution of 
offal. 

The fact that the ‘‘ celestial messengers ”’ 
sometimes fail to respond to the call—to the 
great grief of the faithful—probably means 
that none of them happen to be within 
hearing at that particular time. 


The Presidents, Councillors, and Arch-Priest of the Republic assembled in the village 
square on a feast-day. 
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An account of a visit to the remarkable Republic of Andorra, tucked away among the mountains 
on the frontier between France and Spain. With an area of only about a hundred and 
seventy square miles, and a population of six thousand all told, this miniature State has 
nevertheless preserved its independence for over a thousand years. The Author gives an 
interesting description of the republic and its quaint and patriarchal form of government. 


T the conclusion of a five months’ 
walking tourin Spain and Portugal, 

I felt I could not return home 
without paying a visit to the 

unique little Republic of Andorra, hidden away 
in a fold of the Eastern Pyrenees. France 
was already fairly well known to me; of 
Spain I had learnt something during the 
past five months ; now I wanted to see what 
manner of folk these were who had declined 
to be identified with either of these great 
nations, and—more remarkable still—had 
maintained their independence ever since 
their community had a history. They kept 
their freedom in spite of the successive waves 
of foreign invasion—Carthaginian, Roman, 
Vandal, Visi-goth, Saracen, Frank, and the 
mighty Napoleon himself—that in turn 
engulfed the surrounding peoples, but touched 


the life of the dwellers in the quiet valleys 
of Andorra not at all, unless it be to add to 
the collection of charters confirming the 
tights and privileges that have been granted 
the republic from time to time. 

“‘ Of old sat Freedom on the heights,” sang 
the poet; here, on the heights of Andorra, 
must surely be her most cherished shrine. 

From a little preliminary reading concern- 
ing the origin of this tiny State one may 
learn that in the ninth century, as the tide 
of Mussulman invasion from the south 
receded and the grip of the Franks on the 
north became less and less secure, the 
inhabitants of the districts on both sides of 
the Pyrenean watershed found themselves 
free to exercise the “right of self-deter- 
mination,” and the result, in those days of 
poor communications, was naturally the 


The “road” that leads to the capital of the 
Republic. 


formation of numerous small States, at first 
with a more or less democratic form of 
government. Gradually, however, the 
obvious superiority of the feudal system for 
war purposes compelled the peoples of the 
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and have more power than you, we elect you 
as King in order that you may guard our 
privileges and liberties, and also one between 
you and us, who has more authority than 
you. If not, not!” The ‘one’ referred 
to was a special official called ‘‘ El Justicia,” 
to whom anyone who felt himself aggrieved 
by an act of the King might appeal. Another 
clause reads :— 

“If the King should ever break the 
charter, we shall have the right to elect 
another, even though he were a pagan.” 

The small communities established high 
up in the mountains, however, held aloof 
from this new development and appear to 
have banded themselves together in a kind 
of loose federation somewhat as the Swiss 
cantons did at a later date. But the time 
was not yet ripe for the survival of these 
rudimentary ‘‘ United States,’’ and with the 
unification of the States to the north and 
south of them into the kingdoms of France 
and Spain, these mountain Republics were at 
last drawn into one or other of these 
dominions. One, and one only, survivor of 
that dim _ political past remains—the 
Republic of Andorra, or ‘‘ The Neutral Valleys 
of Andorra,” to give it its official title—and 
it was with a considerable amount of curiosity 
that I looked forward to making its 
acquaintance, 

The greater part of the ‘‘ Neutral Valleys” 
lies on the southern, or Spanish, slopes of the 
mountains, but as I had been seeing the 
Pyrenees from the French side, I decided to 
make my incursion from Ax-les-Thermes, in 
the department of Ariége, pass right through 
Andorra, and out at Seo d’Urgel in Spain. 
I may as well say here that you cannot take 
any wheeled vehicle in by this route; you 
have to go on foot or mule-back. The map 
shows a road practicable for carriages, but 


foot-hillsand plains 
to conform to the |[ 
practices of the | 
more autocratic 
States adjacent to 
them ; though how 
gtudgingly they 
placed the sove- 
reign power in the 
hands of a single 
Tuler and how (un- 
availingly as the 
sequel showed) 
they tried to safe- 
guard their rights 
may be judged 
from the charter 
of the Aragonese, 
which com- 
mences :— 

‘We, who count 
for as much as you 


The summit of the pass through which the Author entered Andorra. 
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you can take it 
from me that it 
isn’t; and I can 
show photographs 
to back my asser- 
tion. The track 
only becomes any- 
thing resembling a 
road from Escaldas 
onwards; from 
there to the 
Spanish border it 
is not so bad, bar 
an occasional block 
from a land-slide. 
However, this con- 
sideration did not 
trouble me, as I 
was going on foot, 
so early one morn- 
ing I left my knap- 
sack at the hotel 
in Ax, and carrying 
only a_ rain-coat, 
tooth-brush, soap, 
and camera, 
reached L’Hos- 
pitalet, a village on the borders of Andorra, 
comfortably by late afternoon. Ax-les- 
Thermes lies two thousand fect above sea 
level, L’Hospitalet eighteen kilometres up the 
valley of the Ariége and about five thousand 
five hundred feet up, and Andorra la Viella 
(the Old), the capital town of the Neutral 
Valleys, has an altitude of three thousand 
four hundred feet, but between L’Hospitalet 
and Andorra you have to cross the pass of 
Fray Miguel, eight thousand feet high and 
very rough going. 

There is a small military post in L’Hospita- 
let, but nobody said anything to me as I left 
the village and, by a steeply winding road, 
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population of six hundied people. 


took the way to the frontier. Nor did I meet 
a soul the whole live-long day, although once, 
after crossing the little brook that marks the 
border, I saw half-a-dozen mules and their 
drivers high above me, who mysteriously 
disappeared before I met them. Smuggling 
is said to be the chief industry by which the 
honest Andorreans make their living, and 
certainly on the French side there did not 
appear to be any noticeable obstacle to be 
overcome. 

There were no crops or signs of habitation 
on the northern side of the pass, but there 
were a great many horses grazing on the sides 
of the hills, the Andorreans leasing the 


_ 


On the way to Andorra—a party of muleteers on the trail. 


meadows to French 
horse-farmers for 
this purpose. 


The ascent was 
hard, but even- 
tually the summit 
of the pass was 
reached, and I 
turned to look 
once more on the 
French mountains 
that guard this 
northern entry to 
the tiny State. It 
was a desolate and 
savage prospect, 
but impressive in 
its very bareness, 
and so still that 
one could fancy 
oneself alone in a 
world void of life. 


On commencing the descent on the other 
side, one at once became aware of the 
difference often noticed on crossing the 
Pyrenees—the more hospitable appearance 
of the country on the southern side. Here 
were trees in abundance, and presently I saw 
in the valleys below large flocks of sheep. 
The road zigzagged down the mountain-side, 
but I cut straight down to the bottom at a 
great pace, for it was getting near sunset 
and I wanted to reach the village of Soldeu, 
my goal, and get some supper. 

Men and women were bringing in hay from 
the fields as I reached the 
hamlet, carrying it, not on 
wagons, but piled high on 
nicely-balanced racks on the 
backs of horses and mules. 
I inquired of one of them in 
Spanish if there was an inn 
in the village, and he directed 
me in the same language. 

They speak Catalan, a dia- 
lect of Spanish, in Andorra ; 
their coinage is Spanish, too ; 
but their postal and tele- 
graphic services are handled 
by France. 

The inn proved to be a 
large house built very solidly 
of stone and timber. There 
was a large living room 
that contained an_ enor- 
mous long table, with a solid oak top three 
inches thick. A small kitchen and several 
other rooms opened off this main apartment, 
and in the corner was a steep stair that led 
to some lofts above. There was a large 
balcony at the side overlooking a vegetable 
garden that ran steeply down hill to the 
stream in the valley bottom. 


The entrance to the ancient Council Hall of Andorra. 
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A bright-looking woman ap, ed in 
answer to my summons, and told me I could 
have a bed there and some supper by about 
eight o’clock. It was now near seven by 
my watch, so I loafed about, read a Spanish 
newspaper, watched the men-folk bringing 
in their hay 
and storing it 
in the bar, 
and _ chatted 
with an old, 
old man, who 
doddered 
about after the 
pigs, and with 
a little girl of 
eight or nine 
who brought in 
some armfuls 
of wood and 
began to light 
a fire in the 
kitchen. Then, 
to my dismay, 
I noticed that, 
although my 
watch was 
marching 
cheerfully, if 
slowly,towards 


A curious local custom—drinking wine from a the magic hour 
skin bottle. of eight, a 
wretched clock 


on the wall of the living-room said it was 
only a quarter to seven! And then I mourn- 
fully recollected that I was carrying French 
“summer time,” but that these folk were 
probably going by Spanish ordinary time! 
And so it proved, and all the brightness 
seemed to go out of life right away. 

Four or five men had their meal at the big 
table, but I found 
mine served in one 
of the small rooms 
leading out of the 
main chamber. 
The men drank 
their wine in the 
curious Spanish 
fashion by holding 
the bottle or wine- 
skin high in the 
air and letting the 
wine shoot in a 
thin stream from 
the narrow spout 
into their mouths. 
I can never under- 
stand how they 
manage to swallow 
without closing 
their mouths. 

The next morn- 


ing, on paying my 
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bill, I found my hostess was quite as bright as 
she looked. She charged me ten pesetas for 
supper, bed, and morning coffee—more than 
I have paid in quite a good hotel in Seville 
or Granada for a whole day’s board. She 
was evidently well in touch with the prices 
charged at the 
much- frequented 
French watering- 
places (hot saline 
and sulphur 
springs) on the 
other side of the 
mountains. 

Soldeu stands 
two or three 
thousand feet 
higher than An- 
dorra la  Viella, 
the capital of the 
little State, somy 
journey next day 
lay all down hill, 
for which I was 
very thankful. It 
was the main valley of the country that 
I was in, drained by the Valira river, and 
although the hill-sides were steep and the 
trail still only usable by pack-animals, there 
were not wanting signs of cultivation. 
Small fields of wheat and tobacco were 
dotted on the more level spots, and there 
was a good deal of enclosed pasture-land. 

After passing one or two villages, by 
midday I reached a section far less savage 
to the eye and more comfortable for travel. 
The valley was broader and of a more gentle 
descent, and the stream, now grown to quite 
a respectable size, pursued its way in a 
sedate and leisured fashion. There was 
quite a lot of land under cultivation, and the 
road was wide and apparently newly made. 
About the middle of the afternoon I came 
in sight of what I knew must be Andorra. 
It lay on the other side of the river, and by 
the time I had come to the bridge by which 
one crossed, the rain that had been threaten- 
ing for the last hour fell suddenly in a heavy 
shower, so I made for the bridge and squatted 
under it for shelter. After the shower had 
spent its violence I climbed to the road again 
and started to walk towards the town. As 
I did so an old man, carrying an umbrella 
and wearing a red stocking-cap, suddenly 
appeared from behind a tree on the river- 
bank, where he had been sheltering himself 
from the storm, and demanded bridge-toll 
of one cent ! 

I demurred and asked him for his authority. 
He had no badge or anything to show what 
office of State he held, but on my insisting 
to see some reason why I should yield to his 
extortionate demands, he finally produced 
from inside his waistcoat a leathern wallet, 


The Council-chamber, showing the Councillors’ hats 
and gowns. 


search in which revealed a folded paper. 
This, on being opened, proved to be a type- 
written list of toll charges, ranging from six 
pesetas for an automobile to one cent for a 
foot passenger. So I handed old Father 
Redcap his cent and pursued my way, 
much impressed 
with the far- 
sighted optimism 
of the Andorran 
Roads _ Depart- 
ment, which has 
faith in a future 
when automobiles 
will chug strenu- 
ously up their pre- 
cipitous valleys. 
Andorra la 
Viella, the capital 
of the Republic, 
is only a big vil- 
lage of six hun- 
dred inhabitants. 
The houses, like 
those of the 
other villages I had passed through, were 
well built of stone, with flat-pitched roofs 
and wide, projecting eaves, but there was 
quite a good-sized square or plaza in the 
centre of the town, with more pretentious 
buildings facing it. The Casa de la Vall, or 


council hall, which every visitor wishes to 
see, does not stand in the square, but by 
itself on the farther outskirts of the village. 


A fearsome apparatus. The garrotting machine 
with which prisoners sentenced to death are 
executed. It has been used once! 


My first concern was to find the house of 
one Pedro Arajol, which seemed to bear the 
best reputation as an inn. It was by no 
means prepossessing in appearance, and the 
bedroom allotted me overlooked a pig-yard, 
but on the whole it wasn’t bad, and Arajol 
himself was quite an interesting personality. 

- He spoke French, too, having followed the 
profession of a guide, first as a boy with his 
father and latterly on his own account. 
Much of the information in this article was 
gathered from his conversation. 

He told me that the country was divided 
into six parishes, each of which has its own 
local council, which arranges for the labour 
to keep the roads in order, and allots pasture 
land and the right to gather wood. Each 


anciert bridge on which Charlemagne 
the charter of Andorran Ii 


The 


parish also elects four councillors to the 
Council-General, which meets four times a 
year—at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and on St. Thomas’s Day, St. Thomas being 
the patron saint of Andorra. The elections 
for the Council-General take place every 
four years, and a President and Vice-President 
are elected every three years. At the time 
of my visit the President had died, and the 
Vice-President, Josef Gres, was acting in his 
stead. 

The Council-General elects from its own 
members a Syndic of four, who, with the 
Presidents, form the executive. Members of 
the Syndic receive a salary of eighty pesetas 
a year; an ordinary councillor only receives 
ten pesetas ; but they all have free mainten- 
ance for themselves and horses when in 
session. Criminal cases are tried by two 
judges, one of whom is appointed by France, 
and one by the Spanish Bishop of Seo 
d’Urgel; there is no jury, and ne written 
laws, the two judges giving their decision 
simply according to their judgment and 
conscience. Two old men well versed in the 
traditional customs of the country are 


is supposed to have signed 
liberties. 
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appointed by the Council-General to see that 
the judges do no violence to the country’s 
privileges by their decisions. 

The next morning Arajol had arranged for 
the woman who kept the key of the Casa, or 
Council-house, to show us over the place. 
It is a large, square stone building, with small 
turrets at the corners and the arms of the 
Republic carved in stone over the doorway. 
The ground floor is used as stabling for the 
councillors’ horses and mules during a 
session, and there was also a great pile of 
what looked like theatrical scenery, which 
Arajol told me was used to decorate the 
plaza on féte days. Mc.nting the well-worn 
wooden stairs—the place dates from the 
sixteenth century—we came to a number of 
rooms, one of 
which was the 
school-room, one a 
chapel, one the 
court - room, and 
another the Coun- 
cil-chamber. The 
Council - chamber 
was noteworthy 
from the fact that 
the twenty - four 
councillors’ three- 
cornered hats and 
black gowns of 
office were hanging 
along the walls, 
twelve on one side 
of the room and 
twelve on the other. 
I suppose they are 
public property, 
and are passed on from one Council to 
another, There must often be some squab- 
bling to find exactly which of the twenty- 
four hats will fit a particular head ! 

There is a cupboard in this room that 
contains all the archives the little State 
has acquired from the time of Charlemagne 
down, but six keys are necessary to open 
it, and one key is kept in each of the six 
parishes, so I was unable to setisfy my 
curiosity. 

I was, however, shown the flag of the 
Republic, which has a spread of about eight 
feet square and was affixed to a pole twelve 
feet long. In the court-room they opened 
a chest and took out a fearsome-looking 
instrument, which they told me was used to 
execute criminals against whom a decree of 
capital punishment had been pronounced. 
It was a garrotting machine. ‘ Has it ever 
been used?” I inquired. “ Yes, once,” 
they replied. 

That was all there was to be seen in the 
Council-house, but Arajol told me a good 
deal more. We were speaking of the War, 
and I pointed out how fortunate they were 
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not to be part of any bigger nation, because 
they would never have to go to war, 

“Oh, yes, we do,” said Arajol. ‘‘ We had 
a war not long ago.” 

“What kind of a war ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, some of the villages wanted to 
belong to Spain, and the Council would not 
let them.” 

“When was that ? ”” 

“In 1882; my father told me about it.” 

“ Did they fight ? ’”’ 

“No; they settled it without fighting.” 

“ But did they turn out with guns ready 
to fight?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Did your father go ? 
on?” 

“Oh, my father thought it best not to 
take sides ; he stayed in the house.” 

And that is Andorra’s idea of a war! 
Blessed country ! 

There did not 
seem to be any- 
thing more to learn 
in Andorra the Old, 
so I bade Arajol 
farewell, paid his 
wife her bill (eight 
pesetas), and took 
the road again. 
The country con- 
tinued to grow in 
fertility as I pro- 
gressed southward, 
and after a few 
hours’ walking 
along a new, per- 
fectly good road, I 
crossed the border, 
and a few miles 
farther on came 
upon the first 


What side was he 


The southern end of the “Neutral Valleys.” 
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of Carabineers just 
on this side of the 
hamlet, with a sen- 
tinel carrying his 
tifle and bayonet 
outside the guard- 
house door. I drew 
my passport from 
my pocket so as 
to have it ready to 
show him, but he 
waved his hand 
carelessly to me to 
proceed without 
stopping. 
There did not 
seem to be much 
red-tape about the 
Custom -house on 
the Spanish side, either. After a stay of 
two days in Seo d’Urgel, however, I took 
the motor diligence to Puigcerda and thence 
crossed the French frontier to Bourg Madame 
in order to take another diligence to Ax 
* (making a défour round the Neutral Valleys), 
and at the French post at Bourg Madame 
there were all the usual formalities to go 
through; I even had to empty the pockets 
of my raincoat. 

So if ever you want to get from France to 
Spain or vice versa without being subjected 
to any inconvenient scrutiny or examination 
by the authorities, take the Andorran road. 
It is quite easily done, as I have shown. 

“Of old sat Freedom on the heights.’’ 
Well, she still sits there in Andorra; all 
kinds of Freedom, even a freedom that the 
rest of the civilized world has lost—the right 
to come and go unquestioned. 


Spanish village. 
There was a post 


The ground floor serves as 
stables for the Councillors’ horses when the Parliament is in session. 
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A fisherman's terrible experience on the coast of California. 


“The story is absolutely true 


in every detail,” writes Mr. Repp. 


HE tourist has not seen California 
until he has stood upon the huge 
rocks of Point Firmin and gazed at 
beautiful Santa Catalina Island, 

showing its rugged shoulders above the 
gently heaving ocean swells of the horizon, 
nor has he enjoyed real excitement until he 
has fished in the continuous thundering surf 
thereabouts. 

The incident I am going to tell you about 
occurred while a friend and myself were 
surf-fishing on the northern side of Point 
Firmin, which helps to form Crescent Bay. 
This is considered to be one of the best fish- 
ing grounds on the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

I had invited a chum of mine to spend the 
night with me in order that we might make 
an early start for the Point. We had packed 
our fishing tackle the day previously, and 
early one Saturday morning we boarded a 
train at Los Angeles for the Submarine Base 
at San Pedro, located on the southern side 
of Point Firmin. Striking north over the 
low rolling hills, we arrived at our destination 
just as the rising sun made its first appear- 
ance above the snow-capped peaks of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. 


Highly elated at the prospects of a good 
catch of the gamey yellow-fin croakers and 
surf perch, we divested ourselves of our 
clothing and donned our bathing suits. 
Then, using sand-crabs for bait, we waded 
knee-deep in the water and cast our lines, 
little dreaming that within the next hour 
and a half one of us would be struggling in 
the grip of a monster of the deep. 

In a very short time we had a fine lot of 
fish, but the thirst for sport drove us on to 
see who could catch the most. My friend 
had soon landed quite a number, and I was 
left far behind. Presently he reeled in his 
line to rebait it. 

“ l’m going over to that patch of sand to 
get some more crabs,” he said to me, and 
with that he laid down his fishing pole and 
started towards a small sandy stretch on 
the rock-strewn beach. 

“ All right,” I shouted after him; ‘ that 
will give me a good chance to catch more 
fish than you.” 

He threw back a defiant laugh, and I 
watched him as he leaped from rock to rock 
in an effort to gain the sand-patch and crabs 
and return as soon as possible. I was about 
to yell something else to him when my 
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attention was drawn to my pole, which was 
almost jerked from my hands. As I began 
to reel in my line I felt something slimy 
wind itself around my ankles. I paid no 
attention to it, 
thinking it was a 
piece of the sea- 
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ness that I am alive to-day and able to write 

‘about the most terrifying experience of my 
life. 

We had no weapons of any kind, but 

: among my fish- 

ing gear was a 

good-sized gaff, 


weed or kelp that 
grows in abund- 
ance in the warm 
waters of the 
Pacific, but con- 
tinued to recl in 
my line. Gradu- 
ally the weed, as . 
I believed it to 
be, encircled my 
lower limbs, but 
I was too busy 
to bother about 
it. I had heard 
of the octopus 
and scen a great 
many pictures of 
it, yet it never 
occurred to me 
for a moment 
that I should ever 
become entangled 
in the merciless 
tentacles of one. 
Suddenly a 
violent jerk pulled 
my legs from 
under me, my 
fishing pole flying 
from my hands as 
I fell. Another 
jerk followed, and 
then, as I went 
down, I realized 
what had_hap- 
pened, for I saw 
a great slimy- 
looking tentacle 
glide round my 
waist! Wildly I 
looked around for my friend, busily en- 
gaged at digging crabs from the sand and 
all unconscious of my peril. Then I glanced 
seawards, and to my horror caught sight of 
the monster that was slowly hauling me to 
deep water. Now and then, between the 
waves, the creature's horrible, sack-like body 
showed red above the white crests of the 
breakers as they raced towards the beach. 
“ Joe!’ I screamed, and one could casily 
recognize the sound of terror in my voice. 
Joe, hearing my call and seeing the com- 
motion in the water as I fought wildly to 
keep the waving tentacles from winding 
around my throat, dropped his bait and 
came rushing to the rescue. It is solely due 
to my friend’s cool-headedness and quick- 


Point Firmin at high water. 


attached to a 
long, stout rope, 
which we had 
used on several 
occasions while 
fishing for tuna 
near Santa Cata- 
lina Island. 
Seeing the 
writhing tentacles 
of the ‘octopus 
and my helpless- 
ness in its grasp, 
the astonished 
Joe ran to the 
kit and grabbed 
up the gaff and 
rope. Running 
out to where I 
was struggling 
desperately to 
keep my head 
above the water, 
which was here 
about four feet 
deep, he dived 
under the surface 
and hooked the 
gaff firmly in the 
soft, yielding 
body of the oc-. 
topus, leaving 
the rope trailing 
from the beach. 
Joe is an excel- 
lent swimmer, 
and in next to 
no time he was 
standing on the 
beach again pull- 
ing frantically at the rope. It seemed 
miraculous to me how he escaped being a 
second victim of the monster, for the water 
appeared to be full of its horrible tentacles. 
Meanwhile I was in a sorry plight. The 
pull of those waving arms dragged me irre- 
sistibly downwards, and presently heavy 
waves broke over my head. Down, down, I 
went, and my body was soon scraped raw 
from being dashed against the small sharp 
rocks that lay on the bottom. My life, I felt, 
was being crushed out by the ever-tightening 
grip about my chest. My breath came 
slower; I choked and coughed. The salt 
water stung my dimming eyes, and the inky 
fluid ejected by the angry octopus helped to 
make sight an impossibility. Suddenly, as 


The incident 
described occurred in front of this rock 
when the tide was low. 
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“In next to no time he was standing on the beach again pulling frantically at the rope.” 
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my head momentarily emerged, I heard Joe 
give an exultant shout. Then I lapsed into 
unconsciousness. 

When I awoke I was lying on the small 
sand-patch and Joe was pumping my arms 
backwards and forwards in efforts to restore 
respiration. He slapped my face and rubbed 
my hands energetically until at last I was 
able to sit up. Then he hurriedly made a 
cup of strong 
coffee, which put 
new strength 


each of its eight great arms were a number 
of small discs that were working convul- 
sively. These discs, as I knew to my cost, 
have a powerful suction, and, once an octopus 
lays hold of an object, the harder the object 
struggles to escape the firmer the suckers 
hold. It is said that by seizing the octopus 
on either side of its mouth you can induce 
it to loosen its grip; but let me say, 
from personal 
experience, that 
once you are 


into my weak 
and battered 
muscles. 


“ How did you 
do it, Joe?” I 
panted at last. 

“Do you re- 
member that old 
skinning - knife 
you had in your 
bag?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I re- 
plied, although I 
hadn’t known the 
knife was there. 

“Well,” he 
said, “when I 
saw you and the 
octopus out there 
I knew I had to 
work pretty 
quickly, so I got 
the gaff and 
hooked it in the 
greasy beast. 
Then I hauled 
both of vou out 
on the beach. 
After getting you 
safe on solid 
ground I got that 
old toad - sticker 
and probed the 
inside out of the 
horrible brute; 
and even then [ 
had to cut off 
half his tentacles 
to get you loose! 
I carved him up like a Thanksgiving turkey 
before I was through with him! 1 made 
certain you were done for! I'll bet I was 
scared worse than you” 

After helping me on with my clothes, the 
faithful Joe all but carried me to where the 
octopus lay, much hacked about, but not 
yet dead. Its huge, saucer-like eyes were 
b'inking slowly, and the tips of those dreadful 
tentacles were twitching nervously. On 


“Joe,” the plucky companion to whom the 
Author owes his life. 


seized by an oc- 
topus all idea 
of breaking its 
grip will fade 
from your mind. 
Its frightful ap- 
pearance alone 
is enough to 
scare any or- 
dinary man into 
giving up the 
battle. 

We left the 
rusty knife and 
gaff sticking in 
the octopus and 
proceeded to 
pack our effects. 
I cannot say that 
I figured promi- 
nently in the 
work, for I was 
so weak and 
shaken I could 
scarcely move 
about. 

Joe said little 
more about the 
matter, but I 
know he had a 
hard struggle to 
save me from a 
horrible death. 
His hands were 
blistered from 
his desperate 
pulling at the 
rope, and his feet 
were swollen and 
cut from trampling on the sharp stones. 
His feet pained him greatly, but he would 
not admit it. Joe is a true sportsman and 
friend, and even now always changes the 
subject when our conversation approaches 
that particular incident. I hope to Heaven 
that we shall never have a similar ex- 
perience again. And you can be sure that 
ever since then I have been very particular 
where I fish | 
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The Story of a Coward’s Atonement. 


E Reyes family 

| —seven motherless 
children anda 

~ father paralyzed 
from the waist downwards— 
were high-classrefugees from 
xico, crowded across the 
Grande because they 
were Carranza sympathizers 
and had been unfortunate 
enough to let their political 
reach the ears 

ncho Villa, who was 
terrorizing Northern Chi- 


ies 
DON 
KNIGHT 
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great delight in driving 
themselves. So José, the 
“Pochi’’ Spanish  nick- 
name for Californian), not 
being a vaquero, was left 
with nothing to do in the 
way of work. He spent 
most of his time telling the 
boys and girls—mostly the 
girls, for the Mexican boys 
did not like the handsome 
“ Pochi '’—of his thrilling 
experiences in driving won- 
derful automobiles in Cali- 


huabua and driving out or 
murdering all who opposed 
im. So here they were, in 
‘little town of Tornillo, 
United States side 
’ Rio Grande, trying 
it upon the wages of 
iz, the eldest girl, who 
ited at table, helped in 
kitchen, and acted as 
f-all-work at the Tor- 
Hotel for four dollars 
ahalf per week. Mean- 


eit 


while their magnificent 

vancho near Guadalupe, a picturesque village 
on the south side of the big river, was being 
mised as a headquarters for Villa. 


? 


Dreading service in the Great 
War, a young Californian fled 
from the Army and the girl 
who trusted him and sought 
refuge in Mexico. Here, amid 
bandits and revolutionaries, he 
plumbed the depths of human 
misery and degradation. What 
happened afterwards is de- 
scribed in the narrative. The 
names have been changed, for 
obvious reasons, but otherwise 
the story is true.* 


‘first real joy little Luz had found 


fornia, 

What could be more 
natural than for Luz to fall 
in love with the handsome, 
educated, and gifted José ? 
Luz was sixteen, and the 
most beautiful Mexican girl 
in all the Rio Grande valley. 
Her complexion was “won- 
derful; she had black, glow- 
ing eyes, a Cupid’s. bow 
mouth, and even, pearl-like 
teeth. In stature she was 
smail and childlike; yet 


there was a womanly bearing about her, 
Her manner was charming, and her voice, 
when she sang pretty Spanish love-songs 
to the accompaniment of her guitar, beyond 


Since leaving the beloved Sierra de Guadalupe 
Was when José Madrid came from California 
with his father, an ex-saloon man who was 
forced out of business when the ‘‘ dry "’ law 
+00k effect in his town, and who thought he 
could make an easy living smuggling and 
selling Mexican liquor in the United States. 
José, who had been a chauffeur in Cali- 
fornia, found little employment in the Rio 
‘Grande valley, as there were very few auto- 
mobiles there, and the owners of them took 


description. In fact she fulfilled the mean- 
ing of her name, Maria de la Luz (“ Mary of 
the Light’). As Joe was a good singer and 
a splendid manipulator of the mandolin, 
the pair were naturally drawn together. 
Luz had many suitors, but José was by 
far the best in her eyes. She also suited 
him; but his mother had higher ideas and 
aspirations for her only son. There was in 
Tornillo one family of refugees who had not 
left all behind them when they were driven 


“Me, Earl B. Gratto, President of the White Cross Mining Co., Las Vegas, Nevada, writes: "I have known Don Knight 
peer the last ten years, and know that his story is true with the exception of the names of the characters, which are 


‘tious. 
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T myself spent several years on the border and in Mexico.” 
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from Mexico, but had retained enough to 
make them the wealthiest residents of the 
valley. The younger daughter of Don Juan 
Carbajal was tall, fair, and stately in appear- 
ance, and in the matter of dress surpassed 
even the daughters of the American settlers. 
She, too, had cast her matrimonial hook for 
José, or ‘‘ Don José de California,’ as she 
called him, and was often seen driving her 
tough little Texas bronchos hitched to a 
smart road-cart, with the willing Joe by her 
side. He was an honoured guest at all 
parties, dinners, and dances at the Carbajal 
house, while poor little Luz, who was never 
invited, grieved at home and planned how 
she could keep Joe's love. She never let 
him know how much she cared and how she 
feared his visits to the house of Don Juan, 
but always met him with a smile and tender 
words. No other race can compare with the 
Spanish in the passions of hate and love, 
and no woman on earth can equal the 
Mexicana in concealing her true feelings in a 
contest of this kind. The two girls were 
matched, and each played her part so well 
that neither knew what advantage the other 
had. José was quite satisfied to be enter- 
tained royally by the imperious Santita 
Carbajal to the discomfiture of his less- 
favoured rivals, yet deep in his heart he loved 
the simple yet charming Luz. 

So things went on until the Great War 
threw the whole American nation into a 
ferment and the Government began the 
draft for fighting-men. José, being just 
twenty-one and with no one dependent upon 
him, was caught in the first draft, passed the 
physical examination, and was ready to go. 
Luz, a true little patriot, was very proud of 
him, and, as the sweetheart of one of Uncle 
Sam's fighting-men, looked forward with 
pleasure to doing her bit by cheering and 
helping her soldier to do his duty while she 
waited his return from ‘' over there.” 

“Will you miss me when I am gone, 
amor mio ?"’ asked Joe, tenderly. 

*“Oh, man of my heart,” she told him, 
“each day will be a year! But I know you 
will return to me, and you will be a sergeant, 
or perhaps a lieutenant.” 

“Will you not love me if I return as a 
private without promotion ? ’’ 

“T shall love you, no matter how you 
return, so long as I know you have been 
across the great sea and helped to save 
your country from the fate that has befallen 
unhappy Mexico. Go, my brave sweetheart ; 
fight the great fight, and I shall wait for 
you!” 

“All right, little woman, I will go and 
help lick the Hun, and then come back for 
my reward.”” 

Santita, on the other hand, laughed at 
him, and declared he was a fool to cross the 


seas to fight for he knew not what. His 
mother also did everything in her power to 
prevent his going, and joined with Santita 
in pleading with Joe to cross the line and 
live in Mexico until the war was over, and 
then return to the United States as a Mexican 
immigrant. Santita pressed him hard. 
“Remember, José,’’ she said, ‘‘ that a man 
in the house is worth two in the grave. 
I want you near me, so that when peace is 
declared in Mexico we may return and live 
as the gods intended we should, without a 
care.”” 

““Santita, would you love a man who 
deserted his country in time of war ? ’’ asked 

osé. 

“Why do you call this hateful United 
States your country ?"’ she demanded. 
“ Are you not of the best families in Mexico ? 
Were not your grandfather and grandmother 
born in Mexico? Don’t be a fool, José; it 
is not everyone who has heard a Carbajal 
ask a second time for what they want.” 

“T understand, Santita,"”” he told her; 
““but Mexico is now at war with herself, 
and all industries are closed, making it hard 
for people like me to gain a living.” 

“Listen, José! ’"’ she flashed back. “ My 
father is rich, and you shall want for nothing. 
Besides, your own father is here to help you, 
and I will cross the Rio Grande every day 
to see and comfort you in your exile.” 

Being by nature a moral coward—hence 
his dallyings with the two girls—and being 
an only child and badly spoiled by his over- 
indulgent mother, José gradually yielded, 
though to all outward appearances he re- 
mained a loyal American citizen, to the 
delight of Luz. 

However, on the day that the drafted men 
assembled at Fort Bliss for assignment to 
their different companies, José quietly 
crossed the river and deserted his country 
to become, as he thought, a temporary citizen 
of Mexico. Before leaving Tornillo he spent 
his last hour with Luz, who, knowing how 
hard her lot would be without him, was 
almost brokenhearted. ‘‘ José, you must 
write to me every week,” she said, “ for I 
shall want to know what you do every day ; 
and I shall write to you often and will send 
you things of my own making.” 

““ Amor mio," he replied, uneasily, ‘‘ always 
remember that wherever I roam I shall love 
you, and when I return we will never be 
parted for a single day. Now I must go.” 

She clung to him for one long moment, 
until he gently but firmly put her from him 
and went out. As the sound of his foot- 
steps died away, she sank to the ground and 
moaned, ‘‘ Oh, God in Heaven, bring him 
safely back to me!” 

Luz went to El Paso early on the great day 
of entrainment to watch the gallant boys 


march through the streets to the Union 
Station and start on their long journey. 
All through the long, hot July day she stood 
with a little cotton flag, and waved it at the 
marching regulars and drafted men as they 
smilingly tramped along San Antonio Street 
to the depot, and when the last had passed 
and she was convinced that Joe had failed 
to appear she was a very dejected little 
figure as she started for the stage-station to 
take the fifty-mile ride over rough, dusty 
roads back to her lonely home. She was 
convinced at last that Joe was a “‘ slacker.” 
Everyone but she knew quite well that Joe 
had crossed the river. 

Santita looked very mysterious when asked 
if she knew where the missing José was, 
but from that day on she made many trips 
on horseback to the river, where, after care- 
fully surveying the land from a hill, she would 
ford the stream and spend an hour or so 
with the deserter. The Texas Rangers fol- 
lowed her, and laid many traps for José, but 
could never get him over the line where they 
could arrest him, or even get a shot at him. 

Before very long José’s mother died of a 
malignant fever, and just a month later his 
father was caught smuggling by the Customs 
officers and sent to a Federal prison for a 
long term. The-father of Santita, in spite 
of his daughter’s airy promises, refused to 
do anything for José, and so he was indeed 
left alone in the world. 

Deserters, he speedily discovered, were not 
popular in Mexico. He could get no work 
to do, and after his money had gone he soon 
became shabby and unkempt, and_ the 
dashing Santita lost interest in him. Then, 
completely disillusioned, he sent word to 
the Rangers that he would like to return 
and go to the war, if the Government would 
pardon him for deserting. He was informed, 
however, that he must come back and take 
the consequences for his cowardly act; the 
authorities could make no private arrange- 
ment with absconders from military service. 

On hearing this José gave up all hopes of 
ever getting back home, so he drifted farther 
away from the frontier, and finally arrived 
at Santa Ysabel. With his pleasant voice 
and his tinkling mandolin he was made very 
welcome in the dance-halls and cantinas, 
and the world began to look brighter. One 
night, however, he was led to talk of a hair- 
raising experience, and when asked where it 
happened, he answered : ‘In California.”” 


Immediately the cry arose, ‘‘ Gringo 
cobarde!"’ meaning ‘ American — slacker.'’ 
His new-found friends promptly melted 


away into the darkness, and from that time 
on he was shunned; for there was not much 
love for an American anywhere in Chihuahua, 
and nothing but contempt for a man who 
would not fight for his country. 
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So wearily he tramped on again, some- 
times finding congenial companions among 
the idlers of the towns through Which he 
travelled until he let slip some word which 
branded him for what he was, and then 
again he would move on—a sorry object, a 
man without a country, but ever trying to 
make the best of things. 

At last he found himself in the town of 
Jimenez, and was soon surrounded by a 
group of admirers. He was in a fair way to 
become a fixture in the dance-hall district, 
for he had won the heart of a pretty dancing- 
girl, and to keep her interested told her he 
would take her to his home in California 
after the war. On finding out that he was 
not a Mexican, she, like everyone else, knew 
that a man of his age, away from his own 
country in time of war, could be only that 
lowest of all things—a cobarde. She knew 
that association with him would make her 
an outcast, and her contempt and anger 
led her to lunge at him with the small sharp 
dagger which every woman of her class keeps 
close at hand. José had all he could do to 
save his life, and did so only by knocking 
her senseless. Even then she inflicted several 
nasty wounds, which he dared not take time 
to dress properly ere he skulked out of 
Jimenez bound for he knew not where. How 
he longed for home and a sight of ‘ Old 
Glory ’’! How gladly would he go to the 
war now, or be with the boys marching down 
San Antonio Street, instead of a hungry 
tramp in a strange land! Wounded, weak, 
and friendless, at last he could walk no 
farther, and just before dawn he decided to 
sit down for a little while to rest. As he 
obeyed this impulse he seemed to fall a 
great distance ; then he struck his head and 
everything became a blank. 

The next he knew he was lying on a rough, 
hard bed in a dingy room. When he tried 
to move it seemed that every bone in his 
body was broken, so he lay quietly, thinking 
of his past. After what seemed hours he 
heard shuffling footsteps approaching, and an 
old woman entered with an earthen jar full 
of water, and gave him a drink. She ap- 
peared to José to be the ugliest human being 
he had ever seen. Hard work and _ ill- 
treatment had made her what she was, but 
she had a good heart and was ready to share 
what she had with anyone in misfortune. 
For ten years, José learnt later, she had been 
a camp-follower, first with the Federals, and 
later, when Pancho Villa launched his 
campaign, a soldada Villista. These women 
are not only permitted to go with the troops, 
but are paid twenty cents per day for their 
services, They do all the washing, cooking, 
mending, packing and unpacking, and are 
more like beasts than human beings. Very 
few of them last longer than ten years, and 
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when they cannot keep up with the troops 
they are left behind without ceremony, but 
are provided with necessities to last them 
until they find other means of support. 

Old Chona, José’s new friend, from her 
own statement, was about sixteen years old 
when she joined the army, and had been 
with them ten years, yet in appearance she 
was at least sixty years old. Two years 
before, with a sack of beans and a packet of 
tobacco, she had been left in an abandoned 
shack too sick to move on, and without even 
a blanket, for she had insisted on her two 
little girls, nine and ten years of age, taking 
everything she had for their own comfort, 
for they would soon be old enough to become 
useful soldaditas for the cause. Possibly 
they would win the love of officers and ride 
tn a wagon, and perhaps have a home when 
ihe revolution was over. Then she would 
find them, and she too would have a home, 
for no Mexican worthy of the name will 
desert a parent. So old Chona babbled on, 
not knowing that every word she uttered was 
stabbing the deserter to the heart, and that 
he would gladly have gone on his way, but 
he was too weak and too ill to move. 

José lay in Chona’s rude shack for a 
month, while she slept on the floor like a dog. 
She cared for him as though he were a baby, 
bathing his wounds with healing lotions 
made from roots and herbs. Later, when he 
grew stronger, he had frijoles (beans) three 
times a day and tea made from yerba santa. 
Gradually he learned to like the coarse fare, 
and during the last two weeks he played his 
mandolin, to the delight of this kindly 
derelict, and when he was able to start again 
on his seemingly endless journey, it was with 
a feeling of real regret that he said 
“ good-bye.” 

Then, after promising to come back to her 
some day, he left to face the world again. 
And he kept his word. 

Through mountains and deserts he jour- 
neyed on, sometimes eating roots and leaves 
from the trees, or drinking stagnant water 
from the holes where animals came to slake 
their thirst. At last—bare-footed, emaciated, 
discouraged—he arrived at the City of 
Mexico, but he found no welcome. There 
were too many of his kind already. 

Finally the police ordered him to join the 
army or else leave town. He chose the 
latter alternative and wandered on to Santa 
Ynez, where he got work for a few days for a 
Chinese merchant, clearing away an accumu- 
lation of rubbish. Here luck favoured him ; 
he found a pair of shoes and some other 
clothing, which he washed and put on. 
After two weeks of drudgery for the China- 
man he managed to afford the luxury of a 
shave—the first in four months, It was then 
that he noticed that his erstwhile black, 
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wavy mop of hair was heavily shot with grey, 
and that his hitherto boyish face was 
wrinkled and drawn, giving him the appear- 
ance of a middle-aged man. The change of 
clothes and decent food to some extent 
renewed his courage, and he began to mingle 
once more with his fellow-men. Finally he 
learned that the Cusi Mining Company were 
sending a few expert mining men out to their 
properties, which had lain idle on account of 
the Villa raids. Now, since Obregon had 
defeated the Villa forces and promised 
protection to Americans, they were anxious 
to start work again. 

On the first train from Juarez were seven- 
teen fine specimens of American manhood 
going back to reopen the diggings of the 
Cusi Company. Everyone in Santa Ynez 
was excited, and great crowds waited for the 
train. As it drew near the people surged 
round it, cheering the passengers, for everyone 
knew that the seventeen Americans would 
soon be paying out good gold for labour in 
the mines. José was the most anxious of all, 
for he would see someone from.home, and 
surely they would be able to find a place for 
him. 

When the train was about two miles from 
town a small army of men, supposed to be 
Villistas, commanded by one Pedro Lopez, 
threw timber and huge rocks on the track, 
and with levelled guns took possession of the 
train, the leader telling the passengers to be 
quiet. All they wanted, he said, was the 
Gringoes. He then proceeded to go through 
the two passenger cars and ordered all 
Americans to march out and stand in a.line 
against the car, which they did. They were 
not kept long in doubt as to their fate, for the 
leader ordered them to take off all their 
clothing and again stand in line against the 
car. By this time the crowd from the 
station had arrived upon the scene, and when 
the outlaw leader told the Americans to 
prepare to meet their God, José, seeing the 
boys from home about to be slaughtered, 
begged so earnestly for their lives that Pedro 


Lopez turned to him in a rage. “If you 
are a Gringo,”’ he snarled, ‘‘ undress and 
stand beside your beloved brethren. If not, 


stand back as a true Mexican should.” 

José shrank back into the crowd and said 
no more. It is on record that sixteen* of 
these brave fellows were shot one at a time 
by the firing squad, but to the last man-there 
was never a word of pleading. Each man 
faced the squad and met his death with no 
sign of fear. José did not see the whole 
dreadful business. As the third man fell he 
dropped to the ground, unconscious, and 
remained so until the train crew had been 
ordered to pull on into the town. Then the 


* One man escaped—probably hy arrangement with his captors, 
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“*Will you miss me when I am gone, amor mio ?’ 


asked Joe, tenderly.” 


lie 
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leader walked over and kicked José in the 
face with his heavy boot, inflicting a wound, 
the scar of which he carries to this day. 
After kicking him until he began to beg for 
mercy, the outlaw demanded, ‘‘ Mexican or 
American?” José, looking at the ghastly 
sight beside the track, replied, ‘' Mexicano, 
Mexicano.” At this the leader jerked him 
to his feet: ‘‘ You are a fine specimen of 
manhood, wherever you belong,” he sneered, 
* but we will take you along, and if you can’t 
fight, we will make dog-feed of you.” José 
answered : “I will obey you, General, in all 
things. I am a loyal Mexican and not a 
coward, but weak from sickness and wounds.” 
He was then made to take the oath of 
allegiance to the bandit and was given a 
horse, and the band galloped away into the 
hills. 

When the bandits reached camp that 
night, after thirty miles of hard riding, José 
lay down on the ground and slept the sleep 
of the weary, but at daybreak the next 
morning he was awakened by a kick and 
ordered to get ready to go with a raiding 
party. After being supplied with ammuni- 
tion and firearms, he started out under 
another leader, who, if possible, was more 
brutal than the first. At nightfall they 
entered a small town and proceeded to loot 
the stores, two in number, of practically all 
their goods. Every house was robbed of 
anything of value, and much liquor was 
confiscated. When they camped that night 
at the ranch-house of a sympathizer, José 
was asked to furnish music, and he did his 
best to entertain the motley crew with his 
mandolin, to which he had clung carefully 
all through his vicissitudes. He slept that 
night on a pile of hay and dreamed of Luz, 
the one true friend he had in the world, 
who had promised to love him, no matter 
what befell him. Upon waking he made a 
solemn vow that, when opportunity offered, 
he would return to the Rio Grande and work 
the rest of his life for her. 

For two weeks the bandits did very little 
save eat and drink, while their horses were 
resting and fattening on the long bunch 
grass in the hills. José was beginning to feel 
a little pleasure in life once more when word 
came from the big chief for the band to “ get 
busy,” rob all Gringoes and churches, press 
all men of fighting age into service, and to 
travel steadily west and north, and meet the 
chief at Agua Prieta in three months’ time. 
There they were to gather a mighty army 
and march through the State of Chihuahua, 
breaking down all resistance from the 
Federals, the object being to vanquish 
Carranza and make Villa the president of 
Mexico. 

When the band—now numbering about 
two hundred men and seventy-five women— 


were within twenty miles of the town of 
Temescal, they met a small detachment of 
Federal soldiers. A battle was fought on 
open ground, in which about half of the 
Federals were killed or wounded and the 
rest surrendered, only too glad of a chance 
to join the bandits and have enough to 
eat, for the Federal soldiers were only 
half fed. 

The bandit leader, following the custom 
of Mexico, ordered all the wounded to be 
given the “ mercy shot,’’ which means that 
wounded men are shot in the forehead to end 
their misery. José was one of the three men 
chosen for this gruesome task, but as he 
advanced among the suffering soldiers, many 
of whom begged to be shot quickly, he had 
not the heart to kill them. Thereupon the 
lieutenant in charge of-the ‘‘ mercy squad” 
taunted him, calling him a coward, and 
forthwith ordered him into camp to heip the 
women, Ordinarily he would have been 
shot for disobeying an officer, but the order 
had been given to get every man possible 
of fighting age to Agua Prieta—and orders 
from Villa were obeyed. 4 

For three months José worked like the 
women—cooking, chopping wood, and wash- 
ing clothes for the men, who never lost an 
opportunity to humiliate him, always calling 
him ‘“ Joséfina,”’ or ‘ sister.” His pay was 
the same as that of the women, twenty cents 
per day. He rebelled inwardly, but was too 
cowardly to try to fight his way back into a 
man’s position. He had no friends among 
the women, for they only respected fighting- 
men. José had saved all his pay since he 
was pressed into guerrilla service. If he could 
only escape and get back among civilized 
people, he vowed he would work for his 
living, using his pay as a nest-egg until he 
got a job. 

Being near the border, the bandits 
pestered the Texans continually by driving 
horses, hogs, and cows across the line. They 
became so bad that the Eighth Cavalry were 
ordered from Fort Bliss to the Big Bend 
country, with Major Langhorne and Captain 
Goings at their head. When the bandits 
heard this, they planned to give one more 
frightful example of their power. They 
crossed the river at Hachita, robbed everyone 
they met, and killed all who attempted any 
resistance. They also attempted to carry 
off Mrs. Parker, the beautiful wife of a well- 
to-do rancher, and in the fight which followed 
she and her husband were both killed. 
Several other people were killed and wounded, 
but the loss of the bandits was twice as great. 

José was reinstated as a soldier for this 
expedition, partly because they needed men, 
but chiefly to see how he would act when 
ordered to shoot and rob Americans. He 
made a fairly good show of fighting, but 


ther from fear or love of the Americans, 
missed every shot, and none of the nine 
A i killed in this raid fell by his hand. 
_ Upon reaching camp the general in charge 
of the bandits was so angered by their failure 
to bring Mrs. Parker back alive and the loss 
of so many men, that he determined to make 
‘one more dash into United States territory, 
and quickly marched to Glen Springs, where 
a small detachment of the Eighth Cavalry 
__were stationed. So fierce was the fighting 
im this raid that four United States soldiers 
| _ were killed and more than thirty bandits. 
) All the people left Glen Springs, glad to escape 
é 


' 


/ 
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with their lives. 
~ When Major Langhorne received news of 
‘this raid he was at Marathon. He quickly 
ispatched an expedition, under command of 
the gallant Captain Goings, which penetrated 
hundred and twenty-five miles into Mexican 
territory. Captain Goings returned with four 
pri rs, who were afterwards executed. 
_ After this raid the bandits hurried through 
mountains toward Agua Prieta, fearing 
that another American invasion would take 
. They made no more raids across the 
, but every American-owned ranch that 
could be reached paid heavy toll. 
José, since his reinstatement, had made 
ao an impression on one of the so/daditas. 
Her name was Margarita. She looked to be 
about thirty years old, but in reality was 
barely thirteen. One evening Joe ‘told her 
of his being-wounded near this place and 
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Chona. At the mention of that name the 
girl said that Chona was her mother’s name ; 
she wondered if this could be the same. 
Comparing notes, they decided that Marga- 
rita had at last found track of her mother. 
They planned to escape, and José promised 
to take this poor little prematurely-aged 
child to her mother’s shack, where she might 
at least rest until after her baby was born, 
In her condition there would be no objection 
to her leaving the army, for she was of no 
use in the present forced march, but rather 
aburden. So, with all her earthly belongings, 
she was left at the house of a friendly rancher, 
well provided with food, clothing, and 
tobacco, and not more than thirty miles 
from the home of her mother, José promised 
to desert the troop and meet her in two days’ 
time, and take her to Chona’s house. On 
the second night Joe was on duty with the 
horses, and when all the bandits were asleep 
he took his own horse and another one and 
left to keep his promise to Margarita. 

Riding hard, at daybreak he struck the 
Little Red River, travelled for ten miles in 
midstream to throw possible pursuers off 
the track, and then struck into a deep- 
wooded canyon to rest until night. Then he 
made his way back to Margarita, and 
together they travelled toward the home of 
old Chona 

When in sight of Chona’s house, however, 
they were overtaken by a posse of the 
bandits. Leaving Margarita, Joe made a 
desperate break for safety, but was soon 
overtaken and volley after volley was fired 
at him. He and the horse must have been 
struck at the same time, for when the 
avengers came up to them there was no sign 
of life. Taking Joe’s saddle from the dead 
horse, and his firearms, they galloped back 
to Margarita, took her horse, and hurried 
away back to the band 

Margarita, pressing bravely on toward 
where José and the dead horse lay, was 
joined by Chona, who had heard the shooting 
and was on her way to see what had hap- 
pened. They scarcely exchanged a word 
until they reached the apparently lifeless 
José. They quickly discovered that he was 


“An old woman entered with an earthenware jar full of water.” 
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still alive, and began taking stock of his 
wounds. There was a furrow ploughed 
through his iron-grey hair, and deep into the 
scalp. Chona applied home-made remedies 
to this and several other wounds, and then 
discovered that the bones in his right leg were 
shattered ; in fact, it looked as though the 
leg was almost shot away. After dressing 
this wound and stopping the flow of blood, 
the two women began the task of moving 
him to the shack. Chona was crooning over 
him all the while, for she had recognized him. 

The pain was so great that it brought José 
back to his senses, and, looking from one to 
the other, he muttered : ‘‘ Margarita, Chona, 
daughter, mother,” and again lapsed into un- 
consciousness. With this, the two women 
realized that one had found her daughter and 
the other her mother. 

“‘ Margarita, my precious baby,” cried the 
elder woman, “ you have been returned to me 
by this good-man. It was God’s will, and I 
shall ever serve him and will work all my 
life for him.” 

‘Mother,”’ replied the girl, ‘I have 
missed you so much, and only God knows 
how I have needed you. Now that I have 
found you, Iam happy. Kiss me, mother."” 

Then Chona asked: ‘‘ Where is little 
Rose, your sister ?”’ Margarita replied, sor- 
rowfully : ‘‘ She died soon after we left you, 
and was buried by the good Pedro Tomas.” 

Between them the two women got José to 
the shack, and then Chona said she would go 
to Jimenez and bring the old American 
doctor, who had married a Mexican woman 
many vears before and become a citizen of 
Mexico. He had reared a family and pros- 
pered until the revolution had begun, and 
since then, like everyone else in northern 
Chihuahua, he was glad to have his life 
spared and was willing to go on helping 
others until peace should be declared. 

The old doctor brought Chena back in his 
buggy, and after a brief examination told 
her that José’s leg must be amputated imme- 
diately in order to save his life. He then 
returned and brought out a young medical 
student to assist him, and that night ampu- 
tated the limb three inches below the knee. 
He left medicine and instructions with Chona 
and went back to his home, promising to 
return next day to see the patient. 

The next day he found José doing nicely, 
and in a week was gratified to sce a distinct 
improvement. Within a fortnight Joe was 
on the high road to recovery and able 
to talk. 

“Dr. Henderson,” said José in English, 
“you are an American, and so am J, and IT 
want to tell you that I am unworthy of the 
care you and these women have given me. 
I am a deserter from the army—and worse, 
I deserted the girl who trusted me, and I 
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deserve death. I know my countrymen will 
never forgive me, but I hope that God, 
who knows all, may feel that I have atoned 
for my misdeeds. That is the only hope 
I have.” 

It was three months before José was able 
to move about by the aid of a crude crutch, 
and even then his progress was painfully 
slow. In the meantime he and Dr. Henderson 
had many talks and came to understand one 
another, 

José spent his time carving and fashioning 
a mesquite sapling into a shape that would 
fit his knee and make a permanent wooden 
or“ peg” leg. He succeeded so well that ere 
long he was able to resume his wanderings. 

e had given all his savings to Chona, who 


returned them when he said he wanted to 


leave. Chona asked him if Margarita and the 
baby and herself could not accompany him, 
to which he replied: ‘‘ Chona, my friend, if 
you and Margarita care to cast in your lots 
with mine, you may do so, and while I live 
I will share with you what I have. Twice 
you have saved my life. Your unselfish kind- 
ness has taught me a lesson and placed me 
under a debt which I can never repay.” 

“‘ Sefior,"’ said Chona, ‘‘ you are a true 
caballero ; you make much of the little I have 
done for you and say nothing of your great 
deed in returning my daughter to me.” And 
Margarita chimed in, saying: ‘I, too, owe 
you a great debt for bringing me to my 
mother, whom I needed so muth, and I am 
your servant.” 

José then bought two burros and packed 
all their possessions on to the sturdy little 
animals, and the oddly assorted party began 
their long journey to the Rio Grande. 

As they were leaving the cabin José told 
them: ‘‘ We will now say good-bye to José 
Madrid, and from now on will know only 
Pedro Gonzalez.” 

Margarita left them at the town of San 
Pablo; she had met former friends and 
went to live with them. They promised to 
take her to the Rio Grande, where she 
could always be near her mother, the fol- 
lowing year. 

Pedro, as we shall now call him, often 
stopped for a month or so and picked up 
odd jobs, and Chona did washing for the’ 
wealthier people. In October, 1918, they 
reached Juarez and camped near the inter- 
national bridge. Pedro loved to sit near the 
approach to the bridge, playing his mandolin, 
to attract the attention of the tourists, so 
that he might get a better view of their faces. 
He always hoped to see someone he knew, 
but did yot now fear recognition, for no one 
would recognize the former handsome José in 
the grey-haired wreck whom the Mexicans had 
dubbed ‘' Pedro el papa de palo”’ (Pedro the 
peg-leg). This was proved one day when 


he recognized Tony Sanchez, a Tornillo boy, 
who had been to France and was now back 
home. He walked with the air of a man who 
has done his duty, which was evident from 
the fact that he carried an empty sleeve. 
Pedro kept near Tony for hours, hoping to 
hear some word from home. At last he was 
gratified by hearing Tony say to a friend: 
“‘ If you ever go to Tornillo, come in and see 
me.’ As Tony was leaving the Casino, 
Pedro approached him, hat in hand, and said 
in Spanish, ‘‘ Pardon me, sefior, I heard you 
say that you lived in Tornillo. I knew a man 
from there by the name of José Madrid. 
Did you by any chance know him ? ” 

Tony’s face hardened as he replied: “I 
did know such a man. Where is he now ? ” 

“He died a year ago in Jimenez,” answered 
Pedro. “I was with him to the last. He 
asked me to notify his father of his death. 
I would thank you, sefior, to deliver this 
message for me.” 

Tony looked thoughtful. ‘‘ So he is dead, 
the dirty skunk!’ he muttered. Then re- 
collecting himself he said: ‘‘ If I ever see his 
father I will tell him. Good-bye, old man.” 

Chona and Pedro were camped at Juarez 
when the Armistice was signed, and they 
could hear the rejoicing on the El Paso side 
of the river. Pedro had hard work to keep 
from crossing the bridge and joining the 
happy throng, but he resisted the temptation. 

Soon after he started down the Rio Grande 
to be as close as possible to Luz, even though 
she would never know that he was near. 
He would remain just across the river, he 
decided, and make an effort to right the 
wrong he had done her. 

In December of that year he and Chona 
arrived at San Augustin, where both secured 
work for the rest of the winter. In the 
spring they moved down the river to Guada- 
lupe, where Pedro had determined to live the 
rest of his life, as near the home of Luz as he 
could. 

As spring drew near, the people on the 
south side of the Rio Grande began to look 
on the bright side of things again, since 
Villa had met defeat at the hands of the 
Carranzistas at Agua Prieta. 

The bandit leader, enraged because the 
United States had recognized Carranza as 
the head of the Mexican nation, had raided 
Columbus in defiance of the American sol- 
diers, and, being followed far into the interior, 
had retired to the mountains in southern 
Chihuahua. 

Cattlemen began to round up their scat- 
tered herds and the farmers to reorganize 
their forces. Those who chose to remain on 
the northern side of the boundary line 
offered their Mexican lands for rental. 
Among these was Rafael Reyes, the father of 
Luz, with whose agent Pearo Gonzalez, after 
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much haggling, arranged to lease the old 
home of the Reyes. No sooner was the lease 
signed than he began work, hoping his money 
would make life easier for his best friend, 
Mary of the Light. The rental was small and 
the payments easy until the crops were all 
sold. 

It was little Luz who came across the river 
every month to collect the rent and give 
the grizzled but still handsome Pedro his 
receipt. There was always a puzzled look in 
her eyes when she returned to Tornillo, 
handed her father the rent money, and told 
him how “ Sefior Gonzalez" was doing at 
the rancho. When the first of November 
arrived, Luz was on hand to collect the final 
and largest payment. As she neared the 
house she did not see Pedro in the fields nor 
at the corral; she was troubled by the 
thought that he might have sold the crops 
and left with the proceeds. This would be 
an awful blow, for they needed the money 
badly in the house of paralyzed Rafael Reyes. 
So she hurried on breathlessly toward the 
ranch house, anxious to know the worst 
without delay. As she neared the door, she 
caught the sound of a mandolin, and. there 
was something strangely familiar about the 
way the air was played. She stood still, and 
her heart almost ceased to beat as a familiar 
voice softly sang the lines of ‘‘La Golondrina.”” 
Opening the door, she stood gazing with eyes 
into whose soft, dark depths a look of under- 
standing had crept. 

Pedro rose and returned her gaze unafraid, 
for he knew that he had done his best to 
atone for the past. After looking fora 
long minute into his face the girl said, 
tremulously :— 

“ Oh. José, I knew you would return to me, 
and I have waited, true to your memory.” 

“No, no, Luz,” he answered. ‘‘ José is 
dead. I am Pedro Gonzalez. If you have 
any love for him, let the secret of José lie 
buried ; share it with no one but God. And 
now, girl, take this to Don Rafael, with the 
blessing of Pedro.” 

With that he placed a bag of gold and 
bills, much in excess of his debt, in her hands, 
gently but firmly led her to the door, and 
with a low bow bade her adios until the next 
rent day. To have remained near her, he 
felt, would have meant breaking his iron reso- 
lution never to attempt to drag her down to 
his level. 

When Luz returned to her father with the 
money and the old man had counted it, 
finding much more than was due to him, he 
called Luz and questioned her, but she told 
him nothing save that Pedro Gonzalez said 
the money belonged to her father. There- 
upon she was instructed to go back the next 
day and thank the good man and extend to 
him the blessings of the house of Reyes. 
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“ Opening the door, she stood gazing with eyes into which a look of understanding had crept.” 


This Luz was anxious to do, for she wanted 
to talk with “ Pedro”? and hear of his 
wanderings. 

Early the next day, accordingly, she 
hurried across the river to the old farm house, 


there to be met by Chona, who told her that 
* Don Pedro,” as she fondly called him, had 
gone into the mountains in search of cattle 
bearing the brand of Rafael Reyes, and 
would not return until a month had passed. 


In the meantime, she (Chona) was doing all 
that could be done on the farm at this time 
of the year. 

““ Why do you work so hard for this man ?” 
asked Luz. “ He is not a relative of yours, 
is he?” 

At this Chona, seeing an opportunity to 
tell someone the story of Pedro returning 
Margarita to her, replied warmly: ‘ He is 
very brave, and is the only man who ever 
treated me as if I were a human being.” 

“What did he do for you?" * 

“He brought my Margarita back to me 
from the bandits.” 

“How did he 
daughter ? ”’ 

‘‘ Before he was captured by the bandits 
at Santa Ynez he was wounded in a fight at 
Jimenez, and I found him on the trail and 
took him to my house, where he recovered, 
and then went on his way. Before going, 
he promised to return and see me some 
time.” 

“Yes, yes; tell me more, good Chona. I 
am interested.” 

“While he was with the bandits he was 
very kind to my Margarita, and, seeing her 
pitiful condition, arranged to rescue and re- 
turn her to me.” 

“T am truly interested. 
all, Chona.”" 

“T know you are Maria de la Luz,” 
answered the old woman. ‘I will tell you, 
but do not let good Pedro know, for he would 
be angry. He risked his life to bring my 
daughter to me; the bandits followed him 
and riddled his poor body with bullets." 

Luz was crying now, but encouraged 
Chona to proceed. ‘‘ For weeks he lay in 
delirium,” the old woman went on, ‘' always 
talking of you and Old Glory, and seeming to 
live over and over again the hours he spent 
with you. When he was able to travel he 
started for Guadalupe to be near you and 
provide for you as best he could.” 

“ Did he tell vou all this, Chona ? ’” 

“In his delirium he told me everything, 
but he knows nothing of doing so, and you 
must not tell him what I have told you or he 
will be very angry.” 

“Fear not, Chona; this shall be our 
secret.” With that Luz left the ranch 
house, convinced that the man she loved had 
atoned for his mistake and, above all, had 
been true to her. 

Luz did not see him again until December. 
Both controlled their emotions admirably 
and tried to talk business, but Luz made it 


know she was your 


Please tell me 
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plain that her love for him had never died 
and that he would ever be first in her heart. 
She could never bring herself to call him 
Gonzalez, so she reverted to the old endearing 
term she had so often used. 

“Mi alma," she said, ‘‘ we can be happy 
now for ever and will live as we had 
planned.” 

‘No, Luz,’’ he told her sadly; ‘‘ you 
deserve a man, not a cripple, and one who 
is worthy of your love. You are the best 
woman that ever lived.”’ 

“You have fought long and hard to right 
the wrong you did under the influence of 
others,” she replied, ‘‘ and now that you have 
made it possible for my family to return to 
our home you must not desert me.” 

Pedro was only human, and he loved this 
girl dearly. What his answer was must 
remain a secret, but when they emerged 
hand-in-hand from the deep shade of the 
trees Luz was red-eyed but smiling happily, 
and Pedro, in spite of his grey hair and 
deeply-lined face, had a very youthful 
appearance. 

The most important financial news he had 
for her was that he had found nearly twenty 
head of old cows with the ‘ R” brand on 
their hides, followed by as many good, 
healthy, unbranded young cattle -which, by 
the cattleman’s code, belonged to the 
owner of the branded ones. This would make 
quite a good start towards rebuilding the 
shattered fortunes of Don Rafael. The next 
important item was one that was on the lips 
of all Mexico. 

Villa had surrendered to the Government 
and settled down to the peaceful occupation 
of farming, thus assuring the refugees on the 
north side of the Rio Grande that they could 
return to their lands without fear of 
molestation. 

It was planned, therefore, to move the 
father of Luz and all the family back to the 
old home, which, by the efforts of Pedro, 
was now in shape to provide for all of them. 
This was duly done, and they celebrated the 
New Year at the ancestral house of 
Reyes. 

Soon after this it was announced that Luz 
and Pedro were to be married, much to the 
astonishment of everybody. 

Luz, when asked by other girls why she 
was marrying a cripple, seemingly so much 
older than herself, had always the same 
answer for them :— 

“ Because I love him!" 
proudly. 


she told them 
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Disguised as a Russian peasant, 
and travelling all alone, the 
Author penetrated into the 
heart of little-known Siberia 
to investigate the uncanny 
doings of the native “Sha- 
mans,” or medicine-men. Itis 


T is a biggish world when you've seen 
I it. The more you've seen of it the 

less you smile at the misconceptions 

people hold about people elsewhere. 
We're all tenderfeet somewhere, So I don’t 
blame you for imagining Siberia to be a 
snowy, Polar sort of place inhabited by 
penny-dreadful Cossacks, convicts, escaped 
and otherwise, ravenous wolves, and occa- 
sional ‘‘ Tartars,”’ 

I ask you, however, to discard that picture 
for another. Siberia is just a sleepy and 
backward Canada that happens to be on the 
roof of Asia instead of North America. Its 
scenery, flowers and crops, forests and lakes 
and mountai: seasons beasts and birds are, 
broadly speaking, Canada. 

But whereas the Indian races of Canada 
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not exactly healthy to be discovered 

prying into their secrets, and 

for this reason Mr. Digby had to 

go to work very carefully. This 

most interesting article, with its 

striking photographs, is the result 
of his journey, 


have been herded here and there, chivvied 
from pillar to post, and generally made to 
take a very back seat in the scheme of things, 
the native races of slant-eyed, yellowish men 
in Siberia have not been interfered with and 
hold their own. 

Along with some ten million Russian 
settlers in Siberia, there are a million and a 
half natives of some five-and-twenty races 
and tribes. Most of them have their Own 
languages, origins, customs, and traditions, 
They have in common their simple = 
craft, their knowledge of forest and 
craft, and their pagan religion, whieh 
them that the gods of stream and mountain 
and forest are always near, and that constant 
communication can be maintained with the 
spirits of the departed, 
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There is this great difference between the 
North American Indians and the Siberian 
“Indians.” The former were as warlike as 
the latter are peaceable—peaceable, it might 
be added, when their religion is not pried 
into or interfered with by the white man. 
Many a Russian settler is lying in a Siberian 
grave to-day as the result of having got 
tipsy and desecrated the shrines and idols 
of the Shamanistic natives. Only one race 
of Siberian natives can be termed really dan- 
gerous. That is the Tchuckchees, who live 
up in that corner of Arctic Asia which juts 
out into the Bering Strait. Even they, 
however, are far from being bloodthirsty, 
scalping brutes like the Choctaws and 
Apaches and the rest of those amiable 
children of Nature who used to ply the toma- 
hawk down Chicago way. 

The chief was the American Indian’s “‘ boss.” 
The Siberian “ Indian”’ has no chiefs and ac- 
knowledges no “ boss" among his own people 
but the shaman, or witch-doctor. 

The shaman is a pagan priest, a magician, 
a ventriloquial communicator with the 
spirits, a medicine-man, a prophet; a man 
who possesses no administrative authority 
at all, but to offend whom it is exceedingly 
unhealthy. Shamanism is a primitive blend 
of religion and magic which is the faith of 
practically all the Siberian aborigines, despite 
their being, for expediency's sake, ostensibly 
“ rice-Christians "and “‘ rice-Buddhists ’” 
where the Russian Orthodox Church or the 
Buddhist Lamaserai have penetrated into 
their district. 

A peculiar and characteristic feature of 
Shamanism is its surreptitiousness. It is an 
“underground ” church, a secret society ; 
and this although there has never been, so 
far as I know, any official ban on it. 

The Russian Orthodox Church. does not 
proselytize ; it does not march forth seeking 
converts. You can join it or not, as you 

leas¢é. The Buddhists do proselytize 
Tibetan and Khalka Mongol monks have 
been steadily working up into South Siberia 
establishing lamaserais as they came. 


A witch-doctor’s turf-walled home. 
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They have now over a couple of dozen in the 
Trans-Baikal. I visited several of them. 
They were certainly situated in remote spots, 
as a rule, but there was no surreptitiousness. 
The ritual and its observance are open and 
aboveboard. 

The Shamanists, however, are quite 
different. They are as secretive as our 
Freemasons. Unless they know you very 
well and hold a specially high opinion of you, 
it is no use talking to them about their re- 
ligion or asking them where its ritual is to be 
seen, or where you can find a shaman. They 
won't be drawn. Russian settlers warned-me 
thatit was not advisable to be too inquisitive 
about Shamanistic practices and shrines. 

However, in the course of extensive travels 
in Siberia—north, south, east, and west—I 
have kept my eyes and ears open, and found 
out many queer things, 

It is in keeping with this weird under- 
ground church that the witch-doctor has no 
distinguishing garment or trait to designate 
his authority. He may be any native you pass 
along the trail. Nobody takes your arm and 
says : ‘‘ Let me introduce you to our padre !"" 
or anything like that. It is only when you 
are out of the way and he is working at his 
profession of invoking, flattering, or threaten- 
ing the good and evil gods and spirits that 
he dresses up. (Or “‘she,” for, as I shall 
explain to you later, the shaman is often a 
woman.) But when he does dress up, he is 
calculated to scare you out of your boots, 
if you come on him unawares after nightfall. 

He wears a mask, sometimes with squirrel 
tails for eyebrows and moustaches, and this 
is surmounted by a cap of crossed iron hoops, 
owl skin or lynx skin with the ear-tufts left 
on, or of other odd materials. 

He wears, as his main garment, a sort of 
hide dressing-gown, ornamented almost out 

of recognition with 
an extraordinary as- 
sortment of clanking 
metal odds and ends, 
each with its very 
definite ritualistic 
significance. 


In the summer the window spaces are blank; in winter 
they are glazed with semi-transparent ice. 
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These robes are highly prized by the 
Shamanistic priesthood, and very rarely _ serais. 


come out of their hiding-places in the remote 
forests and wildernesses of Northern Asia. 
I have seen, in Russian and Siberian ethno- 
graphic collections, 
some ten of the 
fifteen or eighteen 
shamans’ robes 
now accessible for 
examination, and 
I can assure you 
their appearance is 
most remarkable. 
Miss Czaplicka, 
who has made a 
brilliant study of 
Shamanism, ap- 


and the Central Asian missionaries’ Jama- 
I went disguised as a peasant, for a 


variety of reasons. On my head I wore an 


old fur cap. My shirt was an olive-green 
rubashka or blouse, not tucked im, but 


pears to have  Qneof the odd stone figures erected by the witch- 
weighed some of doctors on the hill-tops to make the faithful think Tough 1 
the robes and that mysterious gods dwell there. “ gingering 


states that.a good 
one carries from thirty-five to forty pounds 
of iron ! 

A round or egg-shaped one-sided drum is 
the shaman’s great implement of office and 
ritual. It is really more like a big tam- 
bourine than a drum, and the resemblance 
is heightened by the attachment of little 
bellsand jangling bits of bone and iron inside 
the rim. It is decorated with numerous 
symbolic patterns and figures. Then the 
witch-doctor sometimes has a couple of 
wooden or iron staves, the top being carved 
like a horse’s head, the middle like a horse’s 
knee-joint, and the bottom like a hoof. 
Ribbons, little bells, bits of iron, strips of 
fur, and even tiny 
stirrups are tied to 
the staff. These 
staves symbolize 
the horses on 
which the shaman 
rides to the upper 
and lower worlds. 
Sometimes he has 
a whip with bells 
on it, and often 
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on a basis of exchanging some 
ideas in practical magic for 


If you dissolve a little co} in water 
and sprinkle a little powdered gall a 
towel, the man who washes in 

and wipes on that towel will find “his face 
has gone as black as if he had sn 

it with soot, and it takes days to wear 
off. Pukka magic! In my buttonhole T 
wore a little black tin negro's face, con- 
nected to a tube inside my coat that ter- 
minated in a rubber bulb, When the bulb 
was squeezed, the negro gave a shrill squeak, 
flicked out his red tin foogtel and 

his white tin eyes. I did not have octasion 


my bundle and 
threw out the 
package of green 
crystals from a 
cart in which I 
was passing 


through a steppe 


A typical “sacred place” on the summit of a hill. 


that homely instrument beloved of the 
British proletariat a generation ago—the 
jew’'s-harp. 


One of my Siberian journeys I made, 
alone and on foot, down through the forests 
and steppes dividing the great inland sea of 
Baikal from Outer Mongolia, to study the 
South-East Siberian Shamanistic phenomena 


village. A wallowing wayside thog, 

with half an eye open, noticed its fall, van 
out, and swallowed it at a gulp. “Thereawas 
enough to kill ‘ten hogs! I ex- 
horted my driver, as a man and a brother, 
to get a move on, and we faded away out 
on to the steppe at a gallop. I am mever 
going back to that village again. 
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The little 
great success in its way. 
natives, or staying in a cottage for a night, 
I used to squeeze the bulb without taking 
any notice of the result, or seeming to hear 


however, was 2 
When talking to 


magic head, 


the squeak, The natives heard it, though, 
and saw the tongue shoot out and the eyes 
goggle. In two or three cases they came up 
timidly and pointed to it. I gave a careless 
glance at it and a nonchalant shrug and 
paid it no.more attention. A few moments 
later again squeezed the bulb, while standing 
in the doorway and staring out across the 
Steppe, without smiling or seeming to 
realize that anything had happened. There 
ensued a great deal of muffled whispering 
Vol. xiviii.—8. 
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Yakut grave in the depths 
of the forest. 


and pointing and—well, I was very well and 
respectfully treated. I was probably con- 
sidered to be a white travelling 
tncognito. 

The Russian peasant-settlers assumed Iwas 
a sort of poor wayfaring photographer, and 
whenever my camera was seen I was eagerly 
asked my fees and begged to take the 
family, who were usually picturesque enough 


shaman, 


in their workaday deshabille, but had an~ 
irritatmg way of insisting on putting on 
their Sunday best for the occasion, So I 


acted photographer, as it explained ume and 
stopped my being made the object of sus- 
picion I solemnly posed the groups, pre- 
tended to press the button, and accepted the 
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crudely pencilled addresses. The fee, I told 
them, could be sent when the portraits were 
received. There was much discussion over 
the smallness of my apparat, a tiny vest- 
pocket folding camera with a good lens. One 
worthy fellow, seven of whose family had 
seated themselves on a long form, made two 
at the end get up and move away, as he was 
sure they couldn't all get into the picture. 
Another man said, wonderingly : “ Surely 
you can’t take yonder mountain with so 
small an apparat!’’ My little camera, he 
thought, could take a bush, but a much 
bigger camera would be needed to take a 
tree. Among the natives, however, there 
was no idea of the function of a camera. 
By bowing my head a bit, holding the 
camera close to my chest, and sauntering 
obliquely past them without glancing at 
them or seeming to pay any attention, I 
“took them without their having the re- 
motest idea what was happening. 

I found myself on rich ground for evi- 
dences of this mysterious faith. Shamanism 
had laid its hand on many a hill and moun- 
tain. There was a certain look about such 
hills, a touch of grotesque or hard outline, 
that stamped them as sacred preserves of 
the witch-doctors. After two or three expe- 
riences of being headed off by angry natives, 
I took care to climb these hills as incon- 
spicuously as possible, and always to drop 
into the grass or behind a rock when I saw 
a native in the distance. Just what would 
happen if I should meet a witch-doctor busy 
up there, setting the stage for his magic, I 
did not care to dwell on overmuch. It all 
depended ! 
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The witch-doctors have a trick of “ rig- 
ging” the sacred hills by ingeniously con- 
trived little stone gods made of rocks and 
boulders. When I passed close by these 
gods in rocky places it was difficult to 
realize their significance. They were just 
three or iour rocks piled atop of each other. 
But glancing back presently, over the 
shoulder of the hill, I was often startled by 
the little monkish figure who stood brooding 
up above, so much like a man did he appear. 
“There,” declared the shamans, “live the 
gods.” 

Then there were the Shamanistic obos, 
or shrines. Sometimes these were a sort of 
fairy-ring of stones; sometimes they were 
cairns with two or three boughs stuck in the 
top. When changing my film spools, I made 
a point of hanging up the discarded brass 
clips on these boughs and of moulding Jittle 
silver-paper figures which I fixed to the 
twigs. I suppose the shamans made great 
capital of them. Again, they were sacred 
bushes, that appeared, when one first sighted 
them in the sunshine, to bear a crop of bright 
fruit of every colour of the rainbow. When 
I came closer I found the many-hued “ fruit 
consisted of gaudy rags torn from their gar- 
ments by natives who had passed that way. 
Wherever a pass or track went over a hill or 
a mountain divide, there would generally be 
one or two obos. One sort was a cairn pure 
and simple. Each person who passed had 
picked upa stone lower down the hill, carried 
it up, and dumped it on the heap, I remem- 
ber a case near Selenginsk, where the cairn was 
as big as a small house. Here was precisely 
the custom’ of the ancient Peruvians, of 
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A sacred bush covered with votive offerings in the shape of rags. 
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whom Markham tells’ us 
in his “Narrative and 
Critical History of Amer- 
ica’: “ When a traveller 
reached the summit of a 
pass, he never forgot to 
throw a stone, or some- 
times his beloved pellet of 
cocoa, on a heap by the 
roadside, as a thank-offer- 
ing to God.” 

Obos are rarely found, in 
my experience, in low-lying 
places; the gods and good 
spirits of Shamanism dwell 
on the heights. 

The most interesting obos 
I found consisted of a low 
heap of stones at the sum- 
mit of passes, on which was 
the native equivalent of a 
church bazaar collection of 
odds and ends—old hats 
and caps of gaudy cloth, 
discarded garments, sweet- 
meats, rags like old neck- 
ties, lumps of sugar, screws 
of tobacco, and coins. The 
coins were always, by the 
way, the smallest piece of money in the 
Russian Empire, the scarce tiny copper 
half-copeck (half-farthing). I made a col- 
lection of these half-copeck offerings to the 
witch-doctors’ gods, but wherever I took a 
half-copeck I put back a whole copeck from 
my pocket, so I do not feel guilty of sacrilege. 
One favourite offering on obos I found to be 
Russian sugar-sticks, much the same sort of 
thing as the old-fashioned English sugar- 
stick, but swathed in a gaudy “ puttee ” of 
coloured paper. And there were the little 
rings of hard biscuit, which, travelling across 
country in Siberia, you carry in festoons on 
a@ string, like Chinese “cash.” Edible 
Offerings do not remain long. On more than 
one occasion I saw the crows swoop down as 
soon as the Shaminist moved away, and dis- 

of the-sugar and bread. I even de- 
veloped a theory that bread, sugar, and half- 
copecks were the most frequent offerings (as 
they were) because the Shamans told the 
people that those were the things that the 
Rods most prefer, so soon did they disappear. 
© crows, of course, took the food, and 
passing white Siberians garnered in the 
small change. A tramps’ paradise, indeed ! 

Siberian shamans are not merely male. In 
Many regions there are more female witch- 
doctors than male, and where female witch- 
doctors occur they are in no way inferior in 
powers or prestige to the gentlemen. Working 
oneself up into a sort of hysterical frenzy is 
an important part of a shaman’s work, which 
led a Tehuckchee shaman to tell one investi- 


Offerings of rams spitted on birch 
trees. These are intended to pro- 
piliate the evil spirits. 
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gator: “The woman is by 
nature a shaman.’”’ Some 
authorities consider that all 
witch-doctors were origin- 
ally women. 

There is a third kind 
of shaman that one might 
almost term neuter. Some- 
times male shamans dress 
or behave like women, and 
occasionally female sha- 
mans dress and behave 
like men. The male sha- 
man who thus changes his 
sex is said by the natives 
to have become “a soft 
man.’’ He stops hunting 
and fishing and stays at 
home, busying himself with 
sewing and the preparation 
of food and hides, His 
voice turns falsetto. Some- 
times he marries a man, 
the wedding being per- 
formed by another shaman, 
with the usual ‘marriage 
Tites. 

Up between the River 
Angara and the head- 
waters of the Lena I found a phase of 
Shamanistic practice that I have seen no- 
where else in Siberia, Hereabouts the 
northern Booriats live in compact villages 
or settlements, often stockaded. Gardens 
exist hardly anywhere—the natives live on 
meat, eggs, and milk—and there are no 
straggling, outlying cottages. The great log 
fence constituting the back of the outer 
group of cottages rises straight out of the bare 
smooth sea of prairie. 

In the distance, coming out of the trough 
of a wave in the undulating steppe, I saw a 
curious dark blob up in the air on what 
seemed to be a flagstaff. Then I saw a 
group of them, and then others, isolated. As 
I approached I saw they were spitted rams, 
raised high on birch poles or sapling birches, 
cut leagues away where the forest line began, 
and fetched hither to be erected in the waste 
of short grass. Some, judging from their 
odour, had only recently. been erected, and 
looked extraordinarily lifelike. Others had 
been there for weéks, and had degenerated 
into shapeless matted fleeces and whitened 
ribs. In other cases, again, only a bleached 
horned head remained, capping the pole, with 
a scattering of bones below in the grass. 

Do you remember the picture of “ Jack 
the Giant Killer ’’ advancing to the walls of 
the gaunt, looming castle when you were a 
small boy? I did, when photographing 
these uncanny ideas.of the witch-doctors. It 
was quite bare prairié country, with nothing 
but stubbly grass to thé Horizon. The sacred 
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poles bearing the spitted rams were generally 
one or two hundred yards outside the window- 
less twenty-foot-high log stockade enclosing 
the little village. I walked straight for the 
poles. At the first couple of villages I had 
almost reached them when up popped ex- 
tremely angry yellow men over the top of 
the stockade, to brandish their arms and 
shout incoherent remarks that quite ob- 
viously boiled down to: ‘‘ Buzz off—and 
look sharp about it!’’ In this sort of emer- 
gency the explorers in the story-books cock 
and level their guns, or wave a Union Jack, 
or send forward that ubiquitous henchman, 
“the faithful Ali,’ who tells the natives they 
had better ‘‘ stow their lip,”’ and all proceeds 
smoothly. But my only weapon was a 
water-pistol, with, as its ammunition, a 
medicine bottle of strong ammonia—sound- 
less and quite effective in a scuffle, leaving 
gasping and upset men and dogs in its wake 
without wounding or killing, but not at all 
an imposing weapon at a distance or for 
“Dead Man’s Gulch” heroics. So, hoping 
I shouldn't be shot in the back in transit, I 
turned and “ buzzed off "' at a brisk but not 
—I hope—undignified pace. 

I remember saying to myself as I ap- 
proached the third set of spitted rams out- 
side an inscrutable stockade behind which 
lurked fanatical Shamanists: ‘ Well, it’s a 
jolly good thing these villages aren’t on the 
‘phone, or there might be a warm reception 
ahead of me here!’ I reached the poles, 
got out the camera, and was just adjusting 
the focus when up popped two heads and 
four arms, one of them waving a long thick 
stick, like an alpenstock. I took the picture, 
but I was keeping such an attentive eye on 
the noisy gentlemen on the stockade—who 
might well have been calling to their family 
below to hand up a gun—that my aim 
missed, and when the film was developed I 
found I had snapped only the pole below 
the ram. 

Next day, however, I had better luck. I 
got close up and obtained three photographs. 

These rams, I gathered, are propitiary 
offerings to the gods by sheep-farming 
Booriats, and are reared against the sky 
by night with mysterious Shamanistic rites, 
at which the witch-doctor officiates. These 
ceremonies are very secret, and precautions 
are taken that no white man shall be present 
when they occur. 

The shaman has to be a good all-round 
entertainer and “ scarer.” He eats red-hot 
coal and bits of glass (one is assured by his 
flock), produces coins from his mouth, 
swallows sticks, is able to be in several places 
at the same time, and is often an expert ven- 
triloquist, imitating various voices of spirits 
and gods very skilfully. 

When a person falls ill the shaman is 
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sent for. As he cannot work until dark, he 
is entertained by his hosts and given plenty 
to eat and drink. As the sun sets and the 
dusk of evening approaches, all preparations 
for the ceremony in the yurfa (hut or cottage) 
are hurriedly completed. The ground is 
swept, the wood is cut, and food is provided 
in larger quantity and of better quality than 
usual. One by one the neighbours arrive 
and seat themselves along the wall, the men 
on the right, the women on the left. Conver- 
sation is hushed. In the northern part of 
the great province of Yakutsk the host 
chooses the best !atchets and forms them into 
a loop, which is placed round the shaman’s 
shoulders and held by one of those present 
during the dance, in order to prevent the 
spirits from carrying him off bodily. At 
length everyone has supper, and the house- 
hold takes some rest. The shaman, sitting 
on the edge of the seat for honoured guests, 
slowly unwinds his tresses, muttering and 
giving orders. He sometimes has a nervous 
hiccup which makes his whole body shake. 
His gaze does not wander, his eyes being fixed 
on one point—usually the fire. 

The fire is allowed to die out. More and 
more deeply the dusk descends on the room. 
Voices hush and the company talk in 
whispers. ‘ 

The shaman slowly takes off his shirt and 
puts on his wizard’s robe. Then he is given 
a pipe, which he smokes for a long time. He 
inhales the smoke. His hiccup becomes 
louder; he shivers more violently. When 
he has finished smoking his face is pale. 
His head falls on his breast. His eyes are 
half-closed. 

At this point a white mare's skin is placed 
in the middle of the room, The shaman asks 
for cold water, and when he has drunk it he 
slowly stretches out his hand for the drum pre- 
pared for him. He then walks to the middle 
of the room and, kneeling for a time on his 
right knee, bows solemnly to all the four 
corners of the world, at the same time sprink- 
ling the ground about him with the water. 

Now everything is silent. A handful of 
white horsehair is thrown on the fire, putting 
it out. In the faint gleam of the red embers 
the black, motionless figure of the shaman 
is still to be seen for a while, with drooping 
head, big drum on breast, and face turned 
towards the south, as is also the head of the 
mare's skin upon which he is sitting. 

Complete darkness follows the dusk. 

The audience scarcely breathes, and only 
the unintelligible mutterings and hiccups 
of the shaman can be heard. Gradually 
even these die away into a profound silence. 
Eventually a single loud yawn breaks the 
stillness, followed by the loud, piercing cry 
of a falcon or the plaintive weeping of a 
seamew. Then silence again. 
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A wayside shrine. The 
Author’s driver is just 
going back to his vehicle 
after making an offering. 


Presently the sub- 
dued voice of the 
drum, like the hum- 
ming of a_ gnat, 
announces that the 
shaman has begun to 
play. The music is 
at first soft, delicate, 
tender; then rough 
and irrepressible, like 
the roar of an on- 
coming storm. It 
grows louder and louder. Wild cries rend 
the air; The crow calls, the grebe laughs, 
the seamews complain, snipe whistle, eagles 
and hawks scream. 

The music swells and rises to the highest 
pitch. The beating of the drum becomes 
more and more vigorous, until the two 
sounds combine in one long-drawn crescendo. 
All the little bells on the witch-doctor’s 
robe ring and clang. It is not a storm—it is 
@ whole cascade of sounds that overwhelms 
the listener. 

After chanting fora while curious rhythmic 
and often incoherent invocations, the shaman 
talks to his ancestral spirit and other shades. 
When he has got into touch with his ancestral 
Spirit he falls down. If he falls on his face 


it is considered a favourable omen; if on 
his back, an unfavourable. 
At last he knows all he desires. _He is 


acquainted with the cause of the misfortune 
or disease with which he has been striving. 
He feels sure of the aid of the spirits and 
gods whose aid he invokes. 

Circling about in his dance, singing and 
playing, he approaches the patient. 

With new objurgations he drives away the 
cause of the illness by frightening it, or by 
Sucking it out with his lips from the painful 
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place. Then, returning to 
the middle of the room, 
he drives it away by spit- 
ting and blowing. He 
inquires what sacrifice is 
to be made to the power- 
ful spirits for this harsh 
treatment of the ancestral 
spirit’s servant who was 
sent to the patient. 
Shading his eyes with 
his hands, the witch-doc- 
tor peers attentively into 
every corner of the room. 
If he notices anything 
suspicious, he again beats 
the drum, dances, makes 
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terrifying gestures, and invokes the spirits. 
At last all comes clear. The cause of the 
trouble has been driven out. The sacrifice 
is accepted, the prayers have been heard, 
the ceremony is over ! 

The shaman still retains, for some minutes, 
the gift of second-sight and prophecy. He 
foretells various happenings, answers the 
questions of the curious, or relates what he 
saw on his journey away from the earth 
during his maniacal trance. 

Pretending to plunge a knife into one’s 
stomach is one of the most general pieces 
of magic of the Siberian witch-doctor. 
Many of the tricks of our music-hall con- 
jurers are also part of his répertoire. Houdini 
and the rest of those slippery gentry who 
nightly, for a handsome cash consideration, 
permit themselves to be securely bound in 
cords, from which they subsequently wriggle 
free with ease, have their counterparts every 
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night among the wild men of Siberia. Then 
there are ventriloquists and expert whistlers 
and imitators of the cry of bird and beast. 
There are also people who make things 
breed in their hands; but whereas our 
magicians produce a brood of little handker- 
chiefs the Siberian shaman usually conjures 
forth a brood of little pebbles from a 
kneaded stone like a big orange. 

The witch-doctor of the Koriaks who live 
up in the north-east has his hands full every 
year with the Great Whale Festival, the 
Festival of the Pulling Up of the Hide 
Canoes for the Winter, the Launching of the 
Canoes, and the Wearing of Masks, in the 
case of the maritime tribesmen; and with 
the Fawn Festival and the Ceremony of the 
Return of the Herd from Summer Pasture, 
in the case of the reindeer-farming men of the 
interior. The shamans of both groups arrange 
the Bear Festival and the Wolf Festival, and 
various ceremonies in connection with the 
hunting and trapping of foxes. 

The Tchuckchee shaman, the witch-doctor 
of the race to the north, is busy with the 
especially rich calendar of sacrifices peculiar 
to his people—the Autumn Slaughtering, the 
Winter Slaughtering, the Ceremonial of 
Antlers, the Sacrifice to the New Moon, the 
Sacrifice to the Fire, the Sacrifice for Good 
Luck in Hunting, and the Ceremonial at the 
Killing of Wild Reindeer Buck, to say 
nothing of many others which do not occur 
at regular intervals and family thanksgiving 
ceremonics. 

The Koriak shaman’s Whale Festival is 
based on the idea that the whale which is 
killed for the occasion has come on a special 
visit to the village; that it will return to 
the sea to repeat its visit the following year ; 
and that, if hospitably received, it will bring 
its relatives with it when it comes again. 
So, under the shaman’s supervision, grass- 
woven bags, filled with food, are tied to it 
for its return to the sea. The bear, too, at 
the Bear Festival, gets this liberal supply of 
“sandwiches ’’ for its homeward journey. 

This is how a shaman manages a Bear 
Festival. 

Early in the spring a bear-cub is caught 
and brought to the village or camp, where it 
is carefully reared and fed. When it is big 
enough to break out of its wooden cage— 
generally in the early autumn—the festival 
is held. Apologies are made to the spirits 
for capturing and detaining the bear; 
assurances are given that the treatment of 
the animal has been marked with the 
greatest tenderness: and it is explained 
that, as food has run short, the animal has 
to be killed. The shaman invites the village 
to a feast where he officiates at sacrifices 
made to the spirit owner of the tent or hut. 
The woman who has reared the bear weeps 
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to show her sorrow at its approaching fate. 
The company approach the bear's cage, 
libations are made, and the bear is given a 
drink of vodka in a special cup. The women 
and girls sing and dance round the cage. 

After some incantations by the shaman 
the bear is taken out of the cage, a cord is 
fastened round its neck, and a stave is thrust 
down its throat, choking it and breaking its 
neck. The carcass is laid out with deep 
respect and surrounded with various em- 
bellishments. Food and drink are offered to 
the spirit of the victim. Feasting and merri- 
ment follow, with the idea of cheering up the 
bear-spirit in his first moments of depression 
at finding himself adrift in the Ewigkeit. 
The body is then flayed and the head cut off. 
The blood is collected in a cooking vessel 
and drunk by the men. The liver is eaten, 
the girls and women being each given a 
share. The rest of the carcass is eaten next 
day at a feast. 

The Koriak shaman tells his people that 
the wolf is a rich reindeer owner and a 
powerful master of the tundra, who makes a 
point of revenging himself on men who 
hunt wolves. 

When a wolf has been killed, a tame 
reindeer is slaughtered, beheaded, and its 
body, with that of the wolf, placed on a 
platform raised on posts. The reindeer head 
is placed facing eastward. This is a sacrifice 
to The-One-On-High, who is thus asked not 
to permit the wolf to attack the herd. 
Special food is prepared in the evening and 
thrust into the wolf-head’s mouth. There 
is an all-night session of beating the drum 
and dancing, with the idea of keeping the 
wolf entertained and happy, lest his relatives 
should come and take revenge. 

The shaman of the Tchuckchees and his 
religious teachings are a queer mixture of the 
attractive and the revolting, when viewed 
through our eyes. He tells his people that 
when they die they will have to pass through 
the Country of Dogs. If they have been- 
kind to their dogs they will have a jolly 
journey, with all the dog spirits wagging 
their tails and frisking around, and all the 
fat puppies trotting alongside to keep them 
from feeling lonely. But the man or woman 
who has ill-treated dogs will have a thin 
time, being chased through the country and 
liberally bitten while running. On the 
other hand, children are taught to kill their 
aged parents. At funerals, too, there is an 
elaborate ceremony, managed by the shaman, 
wherein this gentleman finally cuts the 
corpse's throat. Formerly the body was 
eaten by the relatives, but nowadays they 
merely take a small piece of fur from the 
deceased’s garments and add it to a string of 
such pieces that constitute their ‘‘ ancestor 
charms.” 


A narrative that 
cannot fail to 
appeal to our 


aspirations of many of 
us. Finding the strain and 
artificiality of modern City life 
increasingly distasteful, the Author 

—a responsible official of a famous London 
firm—decided at the age of fifty to cut loose 
from business and begin all over again in 
the primitive environment of a tropical island, 
“where he could lead the simple life and gener- 
ally fol ow his own inclinations, untrammelled 
by soul-killing conventions. The thing needed 


insupportable for white people, unless 

aided by coloured labour of some 

sort. North Queensland has hitherto 
been no exception to the rule, and until 
recent years—legislation has now made black 
labour less easy to get and much more expen- 
sive to use—it was the custom whenever 
practicable for almost everyone to employ 
coloured help. To-day the aboriginals are 
well protected by labour legislation, and those 
who employ them must pay them schedule 
rates of wages, in addition to providing their 
food; and a permit to engage them has to 
be obtained through the superintendent 
of the nearest aboriginal settlement. 

We had been urged to employ blacks for 
the more menial and laborious tasks, such 
as water- and wood-getting, tree-felling and 
scrub-clearing, well-sinking and house-build- 
ing. But I have that stupid type of mind 
that objects to ask others to do any task that 
one can do oneself. Consequently, for the 
first month, in spite of my crippled condition, 
T persisted in doing myself the things that 
were afterwards done, more or less well, by 
our black retainers. 


I IFE in the tropics is usually considered 
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pluck, his dis- 


approving friends 
told him; and as- 
suredly it 


he took the plunge, and 

his wife and daughters 
went with him, displaying no 
less courage in facing new and 
unknown conditions at the other 

side of the world. Here, simply yet vividly 
told, is the story of their experiences on their 
little island in the far Pacific, where,“ monarch 
of all he surveys,” Mr. Frings is now putting 
his of a lifetime to the acid test of 
realization. How many jaded business men, 
we wonder, would like to emulate his example ? 


« 
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Finally I made application to Mr. R. H. 
Curry, the superintendent of the nearby 
aboriginal settlement at the Great Palm 
Island, for the employment of a boy and his 
“gin ”’ (wife). In due ‘time Julian and Ivy 
were brought over to us by neighbour Garta- 
way in his lugger. I remember the occasion 
well because, owing to the pressure of work, 
I had gone unshaven for some days, and when 
the lugger was sighted through the telescope, 
and a “ gin ’’ was noticed among the blacks, 
it became necessary for me to shave in order 
to maintain the dignity of our race. One 
must never let the white man’s prestige down, 
even when acting Robinson Crusoe on a 
tropical island ! 

It was fairly late in the day—near sun- 
down, in fact—when the blacks arrived, and 
some provision for shelter was necessary. 
Ordinarily the black will erect his little shack 
complete in a couple of hours, making either 
a dome-shaped, open-fronted “ humpy ”’ of 
small sticks tied together with thin vines, 
and thatched with grass or other available 
material, or he will adopt the simpler plan 
of construction of two forked sticks driven 
into the ground to carry a ridge pole, to 
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which the sticks are tied by vines. The sides 
and one end are then very roughly thatched. 
At the time of Julian’s arrival we had a 
number of sheets of corrugated iron available, 
and I told him he might use a few of these 
until an opportunity occurred to put up a 
native ‘‘ humpy.” 

Julian seemed to be possessed of some 
discrimination. He selected no fewer than 
fourteen of the best sheets, and therewith, by 
the aid of the usual two forks and a ridge- 
pole, and some pieces of heavy timber that 
he beachcombed very promptly for his own 
use, he constructed a tin house, of which, 
no doubt, he and Ivy will brag to the end 
of their days. 

It was not an easy matter for my wife to 
accustom herself to feeding the blacks. She 
was always under the impression that they 
were not faring well enough, but my expe- 
rience was that 
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Like most blacks, he was disinclined to use 
a line and hook, and much preferred to catch 
his fish with a spear thrown by the aid of 
a woomera. The process itself is fairly 
simple, but the effective use of a spear 
requires great dexterity. . At the settlement, 
as soon as the tide begins to bare the reef, 
one can see a crowd of blacks, of all ages 
and both sexes, going out with their spears. 
Nude little boys of five or six, accompanied 
by girls scarcely any older, carry miniature 
spears, and they practise assiduously the 
art of spear-throwing at live or inanimate 
targets. 


Once or twice I  twitted 
Julian on his apparent failure 
to get fish, and when Satur- 
day — afternoon came—the 
weekly half-holiday—I noted Julian and Tvy, 
the former with his two spears, the latter 

with a small 


Julian Goes 
Fishing. 


both Julian and 
Ivy put on flesh, 
and looked much 
more contented 
with life and 
things in general 
after a few weeks’ 
residence on our 
island. I indi- 
cated a spot for 
their camp just 
where the sand- 
spit joins the 
beach. This was 
sheltered bysa 
patch of scrub 
and a rocky 
mound ‘from the 
prevailing south- 
east wind, gave 
them immediate 
access to the sea, 
kept them within 
reach of my voice 
from the house, 


and effectively 
isolated them 
from our view, 


giving them pri- 
vacy and main- 
taining our own. 

Julian and Ivy 
were natives of 
Cooktown, ‘and 
I thought from 
this that the boy, 
at least, would 
be of some use in a boat. Ivy explained 
to me later, however—she was the principal 
Spokesman of the pair—‘‘ Julian he neber 
go along a boat.” In the early days, 
during their stay with us, I had reason to 
doubt Julian’s prowess even as a fisherman. 


is seen to the left. 


basket, wander- 
ing around the 
western shore of 
the island when 
the tide served. 
In an hour or ‘so 
they returned, 
Ivy leading the 
way, with a tri- 
umphant grin on 
her face and 
Julian following 
somewhat sheep- 
ishly, with one 
spear only. Ivy 
bore the trophies 
of the chase— 
seven fish vary- 
ing in weight 
from about one 
pound to two 
pounds each, and 
also a basket 
well loaded with 
oysters. The fish 
were threaded 
through the 
mouth and gills 
on a long thin 
stick. Ivy laid 
the fish and the 
oysters down at 
my feet, and 
smiled up into 
my face. 

“ Julian he bin 
get fish, and me 
get plenty oyster,” she said, 

I congratulated both, and, jointly with 
my wife, selected our part. of the catch, Then 
Julian came forward. “I lose good spear— 
one Tom Pryer make me,” he said. “TI 
spear one big fish, big feller that ; no get ‘im 
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—he go right away.” It was good news to 
learn that even aboriginals meet with this 
typical fisherman’s luck. 

Julian had apparently noticed amongst 
my possessions an open cardboard box con- 
taining a number of pipes. 
supplemented his con- 
versation with a pal- 
pable hint. ‘‘ I lose my 
pipe too,” he added, 
mournfully. ‘I go 
for big feller fish and 
pipe bin go too.” On 
different occasions 
other blacks saw that 
collection of pipes, 
and several “lost” 
their own pipes until 
my supply became ex- 
hausted. 

At first, when the 
blacks came, the 
weather was cool for 
the tropics, and their 
dinner hour was little 
more than the normal 
sixty minutes’ interval. 
As the weather grew 
warmer, however, this 
was imperceptibly in- 
creased till it reached 
its maximum of two 
hours and a half. We 
whites were already 
beginning to take 
siesta; after our mid- 
day meal we would 
sit in the shade for 
an hour, or an hour 
and a half, getting a 
little sleep if possible. 
The others of the 
party, for a month or 
two, have shown a 
disinclination to work 
at all in the sun if this can be avoided 
between eleven and three. For myself I 
like to keep in the sun up till the midday 
meal, but it is not always wise to do so. 

It is amusing to see how even the little 
animals take their siesta. We have now 
two little fox-terrier pups, born on the island 
two months ago. During the hot hours of 
the day they stow themselves away in drowsy 
enjoyment of their happy youth. The fowls, 
too, delight in a siesta; during the midday 
hours they huddle together in their grass 
house and dream—no doubt of the eggs they 
omit to lay. The pups’ mother, Nellie, is a 
famous swimmer. We brought her from 
Townsville in Garraway’s lugger, and as he 
took a liking to her we transferred her to 
his charge after the pups were weaned. I 
have said that his anchorage is about a mile 


He therefore 


Julian spearing fish on the reef. 
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from our shore, and the waters around are 
certainly infested with sharks, which are 
frequently seen from his boat. On several 
occasions, Nellie, anxious to pay us a call, 
and possibly with a sneaking desire to see 
how her pups were faring, has evaded her 
owner’s eye, leapt 
overboard, chanced the 
sharks, and swum to 
Brisk. 

One evening, just 
after sundown, Nellie 
had a narrow escape 
of being speared in 
mistake for a turtle. 
We were bathing at 
the time, rather later 
than usual, and had 
just detected Nellie 
swimming towards us, 
when we heard excited 
cries from one of the 
blacks—hunting with 
his fish-spear on the 
sandspit—to the other. 
“ Hey, Charlie! Quick, 
turtle, turtle!’ he 
cried. Charlie had 
nearly reached the dog 
when he discovered 
his mistake, grinning 
cheerfully to cover his 
disappointment. 

Yesterday these 
notes of mine were in- 
terrupted for our early 
evening bathe. It was 
a cloudy sky, and in 
some way the sea, no 
doubt owing to the 
high wind, had become 
opaque. As we stood on 
the beach we noted, 
within a few feet of the 
water's edge, a darken- 
ing stain, extending over many square yards, 
and moving from moment to moment. This 
we knew to be occasioned by a shoal of small 
silvery fish, which the blacks call ‘ sardines,” 
being driven by the bonita, which prey upon 
them. A lump or two of coral, thrown by 
Barbara and myself, confirmed our suspicions. 
The little fish, in their anxiety to escape, 
flew out of the water in hundreds, each rising 
a few inches, and covering a wide arc in the 
air. They repeated this performance again 
and again as the shoal moved, impelled by 
the rush of the hungry bigger fish behind. 
The bonita themselves—fish of two or three 
pounds’ weight—would also occasionally 
jump clear of the water in’ their efforts to 
capture their prey. Our bathe interfered 
little with the game. The smaller fish struck 
us repeatedly as we swam, and the Lonita 
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rose all round us. It is the usual impression 
here that the bonita themselves are pursued 
by sharks, and as the water was so cloudy— 
we could not see the bottom at three feet— 
we contented ourselves on this occasion with 
a swim quite close to shore. 

Here in the tropics the terms “ hot ” and 
“cold” seem to lose their value. A few 
months ago we found the shade temperature 
of eighty degrees oppressive. Now we com- 
plain of a “cold” wind, and find that the 
thermometer still registers eighty degrees. 
Constant exposure to high temperatures 
seems to result in two things—a desire to 
rest, or at least to do as little as possible, 
and an adaptation of the skin to the high 
temperature as being merely normal. When, 
therefore, the wind tends to lower the tempera- 
ture a few degrees below what would be an 
intolerable heat elsewhere, the change gives 
the impression of real cold. 

Soon after the coming of Julian and Ivy 
we had occasion to go to Falcon Island to 
see our neighbour Garraway. We walked 
across the reef at low tide. Our stay with 
him being lengthened by his reminiscences 
of his early days, he offered to convey us 
back to Brisk in his lugger, the tide being 
now Suitable to take us right into our bay. 
It was early afternoon, the sun was well up, 
and the water wonderfully clear. There was 
just sufficient breeze to urge the lugger along 
at about two knots against the fairly strong 
tide. We could see the bottom quite clearly, 
although the depth in places was five to six 
fathoms. We were sailing over the living 
reef, where the coral assumes many varicties, 
forming huge blocks and domes and grottoes 
in some places, in others ficlds, the long 
branching coral-forms resembling plants 
or shrubs, and even tree-growths. Fish of 
all kinds could be seen as we lazily floated 
over the transparent water. Suddenly there 
was a cry from the black at the bows, 
“Diamond fish, boss; big fellah too! And 
more behind him, boss!” 

We had never seen the dia- 
mond fish before, and on this 
occasion we were favoured 
with a view of five specimens 
at very close quarters. It is my earnest hope 
that I may never meet in the water a diamond 
fish whose mood is one of interrogation ! 
Those we saw on this occasion were six to 
nine feet in length, nearly as broad, and 
possibly two feet or more thick in the centre 
—roughly they were diamond shape, the 
head and tail being the apexcs of the longer 
diameter, and the dorsal fins apexes of the 
minor diameter. These monsters had wicked- 
looking eyes, well placed in the head, high 
above the huge jaws, which seemed to be 
nearly eighteen inches wide at the back, and 
fairly bristling with formidable rows of teeth. 


Ugly 
Customers. 
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The blacks were anxious to spear one of the 
fish, but our skipper declined. They would 
have got away with any spear. Only a 
harpoon and a very strong line would have 
effected their capture, and these weapons 


, Were not available. 


Many old residents in the 

The Land of tropics are of opinion that 

To-morrow. the mental fibre, both of men 

and women, tends to wear 
thin as the climate tells on them. This may 
exhibit itself in various ways. It may be 
just a habit of procrastination, a mood of 
optimism—one is always going to do some- 
thing important to-morrow—or one of pessi- 
mism or /aisser faire. We note, for instance, 
that few of the people about us are in a 
hurry to do anything. Life is long, and 
there is notoriously a lot of time in which 
to do things. 

Our delightful neighbour, Garraway, who 
possesses one of the most charming per- 
sonalities imaginable, exhibits, after many 
years’ residence in the tropics, the cheery 
optimism to which reference has been made. 
He is a man of varied accomplishments, has 
seen life in many forms, and believes in 
taking things very much as they come. At 
the moment he is the satisfied possessor of 
a sailing lugger, with auxiliary motor, and 
with the aid of a black crew engages in 
trochus shell-getting, béche-de-mer fishing, and 
dugong hunting, and at times he despoils the 
tortoise-shell turtle of his external plates, so 
highly prized for the adornment of articles 
for the fashionable lady’s dressing-table. 
When Garraway says he will do a ‘thing 
“‘ to-morrow,” we know he will do it some 
time or other. When he said he would be 
going to Townsville for a few days’ business, 
therefore, we knew that he would go some 
day. Various dates were fixed, but none of 
them saw him set sail. There is always 
plenty of time. 

During this time our work on the island, 
with the aid of Julian and Ivy, had been 
progressing quite satisfactorily—that is, from 
their point of view. Julian, with infinite 
labour and much groaning, some of which 
was audible whenever one was near, had 
dug in stony ground for water, but had only 
managed to get rocks. Ivy, under the direc- 
tions of her mistress, had cheerfully and 
thoroughly ousted the rough kangaroo grass 
from the soil with a mattock, dug it deeply 
with a fork that ordinarily required a man’s 
persuasive powers, and thereafter made lines 
of ridges in which sweet potato vines and 
ground nuts obstinately refused to grow. As 
an alternative to these unprofitable labours, 
both the blacks had done work of a more 
satisfactory kind. Julian had felled a fair 
amount of scrub—he is an excellent axeman 
—and Ivy, brandishing a tomahawk or 
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“(Charlie had nearly reached the dog when he discovered his mistake.” 
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brush hook, had helped to get this chaos of 
vegetation into compact heaps for burning. 
Ivy also helped my daughter Christina to 
erect and thatch a little shade house, the 
sides of which were afterwards thatched with 
palm leaves. 

My womenfolk had urged upon me for 
some weeks the necessity for taking some 
rest for my injured arm, and hailed with 
delight Garraway’s suggestion that I should 
accompany him to Townsville in his lugger 
for a few days. Loath to leave the island 
when there was so much to be done, I gave a 
grudging assent to his proposition, on the 
understanding that we should be absent only 
a short time. 

One Sunday Christina and Barbara had 
gone over to Falcon to spend a few hours 
with Garraway. Just after sundown, with 
a very light northerly breeze, we noticed the 
lugger making sail and lazily coming towards 
Brisk. An hour later, with the moon shining 
down brilliantly, the girls and Garraway 
came up the pathway. ‘‘ We are on our way 
to Townsville,’” he announced, “ and if you 
can be ready in ten minutes we'll start right 
away. And Barbara is coming, too.’”’ 

Knowing Barbara’s weakness in anything 
but the smoothest seas, and being aware of 
the likelihood of some rolling and pitching 
between the Palms and Townsville, I was 
surprised. As she was keen to go, however, 
I made nodemur. In less than the stipulated 


ten minutes I was ready, but the skipper was 
not: there was much to say and so many 


commissions to be thought of, which Barbara 
and I were to execute in Townsville, that it 
was almost an hour afterwards before we 
found ourselves aboard the lugger. 

“With luck,’ said Garraway, ‘ we shall 

be in Townsville in time for breakfast In 
any case it is a glorious night, and even if 
the wind does not hold we can make a picnic 
of it.”” 
Instead of being in Towns- 
ville to breakfast on Monday 
morning we were almost late 
for lunch on Tuesday, and yet, as the sequel 
will show, we enjoyed the trip immensely. 
Reaching the lugger, we found aboard Tom 
Pryer, one of Garraway’s boys, a half-caste, 
with his wife Emily and their little piccaninny 
Silas, who adores his father. Tom is an 
excellent sailor, a fine fisherman, a clever 
diver, and a skilled spear-wielder ; he has, 
moreover, few equals in these waters with 
the harpoon at turtle. At any of the avoca- 
tions in which Tom is skilled no more cheerful 
and willing worker could be found. 

The wind, which had been light when the 
lugger left Falcon, perceptibly slackened, 
and for an hour at least after we got under 
way we could still give and receive verbal 
messages from the shore. The night was to 
be divided into watches, and the first of 
them was to be taken by myself. Garraway 
was to take the helm at midnight, and at 
three a.m. would be relieved by Tom. Our 
tricks at the helm were fashioned by neces- 
sity and not on strict naval procedure. The 

skipper set the 


A Sea-Trip. 


Some of the Author’s aboriginal helpers with a captured dugong. The 
second man from the left is Tom Pryer. 


course, and, though 
the lugger carries 
a lot of weather- 
helm, mine was a 
comparatively easy 
task. My only diffi- 
culty was to keep 
her on her course, 
as she frequently 
lost steerage way 
in the extremely 
light airs, which 
before midnight 
failed entirely. 
Mayola,as Garra- 
way's lugger is 
called, is a Japan- 
ese-built craft of 
about thirty - five 
feet length over 
all, and ten-feet-six 
beam. She carries 
the usual foresail, 
mainsail, and 
mizen, and has a 
==! commodious after- 
part fitted as an 
engine-room, with 


ee 
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two berths opening 
out into the cock- 
pit, which is fitted 
around with lockers 
and open trays for 
storing ship’s gear 
and navigating in- 
struments. Her 
after-deck per- 
mitted comfortable 
rest for two, or for 
a deck-chair. 
Garraway takes 
himself very seri- 
ously as a_ host, 
and his guests are 
always regaled with 
examples of his 
culinary art. 
Supper, our first 
meal aboard the 
lugger for the ‘trip, 
was his first care. 
This function over, 
it was necessary to 
make preparations 


for sleeping. To 
Barbara was al- 
lotted the engine- 
room with its two berths. Tom, Emily, 
and Silas occupied the fore-hold; Garra- 
way, with his blanket-roll, took possession 
of the open deck over the engine-room ; 
whilst I had the serious duty of steering 
and conning the ship. Just after mid- 
night Garraway relieved me, and with a 
cushion and a blanket I made myself quite 
comfortable on the floor of the cockpit; 
whilst the skipper himself, finding it utterly 
impossible to steer a ship that mercly floated 
idly ’neath the rays of the moon on the 
tropic sea, with the tide lazily lapping her 
bows, and the sails flapping drowsily from 
side to side, rolled himself in his blanket 
with a growl of disgust, and was soon asleep 
again: 
My arm _ was_ somewhat 
troublesome, and although I 
could rest I could not sleep, 
so after an hour I rose to 
take the helm again and ascertain if it were 
possible to keep the lugger on her course. 
It was not. I had to content myself with 
the view of the wonderfully brilliant stars 
and the peculiar shadows cast by the moon 
on Havannah, a fairly large island of the 
Palm group a few miles south-west of 
Brisk, close to which we passed in the 
early hours of our voyage, and near which 
we were to remain for a good many more 
hours. 

About three a.m. the skipper was aroused 
by the yawing of the sails, and came aft 
again for a yarn and a smoke. 


A Tropic 
Night. 


Mr. Garraway’s lugger, on which the Author has made several voyages. 


“It’s no good to call Tom,” he said ; “ we 
may as well Ict him have his sleep out.” 

For an hour or so we yarned, and then 
both of us lay down again for a little while, 
as there seemed no likelihood of a breeze, 
to get a little more rest before daybreak. 
About five Garraway rolled up his kit, and 
suggested that an early cup of tea would 
not be amiss. I seconded the notion with 
promptitude, and he proceeded to get the 
Primus under “ forced draught,” whilst I 
went forward to fill a billy and arouse the 
occupants of the fore-hold. Tom came aft 
to see if he could be of service, but there was 
little for him to do except swab down the 
decks. At this time we were no more than 
ten miles from Brisk, and during the next 
few hours lost a little of that by contrary 
tides. 

The dawn was one of the most gorgeous 
in my experience. The lugger lay rolling 
lazily—wallowing would be, perhaps, the 
more precise term—in a softened swell, 
whilst the surface of the water was glass- 
smooth, and later dazzlingly blue. For 
twenty minutes before the sun actually rose 
the sky to the east was a shimmering 
opalescence of soft greys, tinged with pinks 
that changed to orange and amber, and then 
paled again in expectation of that tremendous 
moment when the upper edge of the sun’s 
disc came up with a leap from the far horizon 
of water and immediately altered the whole 
aspect of things. — 

Whilst I was rhapsodizing on the sunrise 
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Garraway was busy preparing “ puffdelunes,”” 
the like of which I have never tasted before 
or since. I was called from my dreams and 
abstract speculations by the odour of the 
cooking delicacies, and by the stern command, 
“Help yourself to sugar.’’ Barbara was 
reposing, but gratefully accepted the morning 
tea. 

Breakfast over, a council of war was held. 
The auxiliary engine would have sufficed to 
run us down to Townsville in a few hours, 
but our skipper was much dissatisfied with 
it, and wanted the engineer who had over- 
hauled it some months before to see it in 
its present condition, and put it in thorough 
order. We decided, finally, that we would 
sail te Townsville even if we lost two knots 
for every three that we sailed and our 
average rate worked out at no more than a 
knot an hour. As a matter of fact this was 
our actual performance. 

For hours after breakfast we lay, in the 
early morning, with just sufficient wind the 
greater part of the time to keep the sails 
from flapping, but with insufficient motion 
to stem the tide, so that by midday we had 
made no perceptible progress. Several sharks 
were sighted close by the ship, one of them 
a very big one indeed. Tom amused him- 
self by throwing his spears vertically down- 
wards into the translucent waters and catch- 
ing them as they rose again, after several 
seconds’ interval, only a few feet behind the 
spot where they were thrown in, The water 
was marvellously clear and wonderfully blue, 
and often we fancied we could dimly see the 
bottom through the twelve fathoms or more 
of water. 

It was an extraordinary sight to watch 
the shaft of the spear go down, down, 
with constantly decreasing velocity, and 
then rise and shoot out of the water nearly 
its whole length. These native spears, so 
skilfully used by the aboriginals, are of very 
simple construction. The shaft is from five 
to seven feet in length, of a very light and 
resilient wood, tapering to the tail and usually 
a little towards the head. The head consists 
of four sharpened pieces of eight-gauge steel 
wire about twelve inches long, bound lightly 
together as a core at one end, and inserted 
into a hole in the shaft. The shaft end is 
then tightly bound with a native fibre like 
twine, and the whipping smeared with a 
gum which hardens and leaves a firm, smooth 
joint. The four loose ends—the business 
ends of the spear—are sharpened on a rock 
or by use of a friendly file. They are then 
spread slightly apart. When the spear enters 
a fish the spring of the points tends to close 
them after the barbs have entered the flesh. 
The fish is thus securely held. The light 
weight of the spear brings the fish that is 
impaled to the surface. 
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Soon after luncheon we had 
a promising little breeze 
which lasted for an hour or 
two and carried us almost to 
Bay Rock by sundown. We were now within 
nine miles of our destination, but the wind 
had died away entirely. The tide, however, 
was in our favour, and with it we drifted a 
few miles farther south, and then, as it was 
about to change, we dropped anchor within 
two miles of Townsville. In the morning we 
made sail in the expectation of a breeze, but 
it was insufficient, until some hours had 
passed, to take us the two miles that separated 
us from the entrance. We had, however, no 
sooner rounded the breakwater into Towns- 
ville harbour than a good breeze sprang up 
which would have carried us the whole 
journey in six hours, instead of the forty we 
actually took for it. 

Our return journey, some ten days later, 
with the engine going and a stiff south- 
easterly to belly our sails, took a little over 
four hours. 

Hitherto we had found our life on the 
island somewhat circumscribed owing to our 
inability to leave except by the friendly 
offer of the boats of other people. It was our 
intention, therefore, to buy—in Townsville 
if we could—a small sailing boat in which 
we could cruise around the islands, and go 
to and from the settlement on the Great 
Palm Island, where our stores and mail! are 
delivered, the latter weekly and the former, 
as freights are high, monthly—if we can 
remember all that we want in advance for 
so long a period. : 

We have in our little bay an excellent 
anchorage for a “‘ flatty,’”’ the keelless craft 
much in use in these parts for rowing and 
sailing. Long before the boat was bought 
I had prepared a permanent mooring for her. 
A Jarge lump of coral, about two feet in 
diameter and resembling a very fat pancake, 
had been unearthed on the shore. With a 
crowbar I punched a good-sized hole through 
the centre, and thereafter I begged from 
friend Garraway a couple of fathoms of dis- 
used iron cable. This was in two lengths, 
which I proceeded to join by a double link 
of No. ro galvanized wire, ‘‘ seizing” the 
turns with a fine wire. The chain was then 
passed through the hole, a knot tied in it, 
and then the end was seized to the standing 
part to prevent it breaking loose. Julian 
was then called into requisition to carry the 
mooring some distance along the beach and 
out on to the anchorage sand-patch, which 
was perfectly smooth and about an acre in 
extent. Julian looked at the coral and then 
at me. 

“T’m very weak, Boss, but I'll try,” he 
said, plaintively. Just forward of the centre 
of the sand-patch I made Julian dig a big 


Townsville 
at Last. 


hole in the wet sand, into which we sank 
the coral block flush with its surroundings. 
At the end of my cable I made in the last 
link a big eye of No. 10 wire, and to this [ 
fastened four or five fathoms of stout hemp 
hawser, threading the other end through a 
float. Although the anchorage was well 
sheltered from anything except the direct 
north-easterly wind, I intended always to 
moor my craft fore and aft. 
One of my early inquiries 
in Townsville was for a 
sailing ‘' flatty,” fifteen or 
sixteen feet in length, at 
least six feet beam, and with 
a good substantial centre- 
board. A friend whom I 
had met at Dunk Island, 
himself an expert amateur 
boat-builder, was the man 
to whom | made known my 
need. He promised to keep 
a sharp look-out, and within 
twenty-four hours notified 
me that a craft of almost 
the exact dimensions I had 
specified was available for 
sale at a very reasonable 
price. I obtained an intro- 
duction to the seller and 
went to see the craft, 
which was lying on the 
sands at Ross River. 
She was a very substan- 
tially built boat of Mary- 
borough pine, half-decked 
forward, with waterways 
and coaming running aft, 
where she was decked 
again to provide a sub- 
stantial locker. She had 
been successfully engaged 
in racing for the past two 
seasons, and was fitted 
with a nearly new suit of silk sails. I 
asked my guide, who was part-owner of 
the boat and had raced her and used her 
for fishing week-ends, whether he would sail 
her to the Palms for me. 5 
“Yes,” he said, if I would 
let him choose the day. My 
one fear was “‘ cobra,” that 
fiendish parasite which in these seas is the 
equivalent of the white ant on land. It 
enters the planking somewhere below the 
water-line, leaving scarcely any trace of its 
entrance. Then, working within, it eats 
away the whole substance and leaves only 
a thin skin, which can be rent asunder by 
the least forcible impact. A boat may look 
quite good and yet be riddled with “ cobra.” 
T had taken my jack-knife with me, and with 
the marlinspike I proceeded to test, some- 
what drastically, the bottom planking and 
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the side-strakes for the inch or so below the 
water-line. The vendcr assured me the boat 
was quite sound, but I proposed to take no 
risks. As an additional precaution I got my 
friend to overhaul the boat himself. ‘* Sound 
as a bell,”’ was his verdict, and in an hour 
or two the boat was mine. A day or two 
later she was delivered to me complete with 
a pair of substantial sweeps and rowlocks 
and an anchor and chain 
cable - 

My problem now was to 
get her home. Obviously it 
was impossible to think of 
sailing her myself. The jour- 
ney was a long one, the sea 
likely to be high, I had done 
no sailing at all for a number 
of years, and I was not 
wholly free from the nervous 
strain that I had crossed 
the world to cure. I asked 
Garraway if he would lend 
me Tom for the occasion, 
who would take with him 
a black relative who was 
due at the settlement, and 
who otherwise would have 
returned on the  lugger. 
Garraway kindly consented 
on the understand- 
ing that I would 
help him work the 
lugger back to the 
Palms. Tom saw 
the boat, took a 
trial run out to 

the end of the 

breakwater, and 


came back de- 

om lighted with her 

carrying stores up from capacity. He 
the beach. proposed, in ad- 


dition to taking 
the other boy, his relative, to include his 
wife Emily and their piccaninny Silas. In 
the meanwhile we were getting the lugger 
engine overhauled, and expected to start the 
next day. Tom, who had relatives living 
near Townsville, in Rose Bay, asked that 
he might sail the cutter to Rose Bay that 
evening, and if the weather was suitable go 
on from there to the Palms in the morning. 
This he proceeded to do. 

About midday, although the weather was 
rough, we got under way in the lugger, 
and made for the farthest extremity of 
Magnetic Island, some few miles on our 
journey and just opposite Rose Bay, but on 
the other side of the channel. We picnicked 
at Magnetic during the afternoon, bathed, 
and then went aboard the lugger just after 
dusk. It blew pretty hard that night, and 
in the morning the weather had only slightly 
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moderated. About cight a.m. we decided to 
get under way, and soon afterwards, under 
foresail and mizen, with the engine going, 
we started. A close look-out was kept for 
Tom from daylight, but we thought it 
unlikely that he would venture out in such 
weather. The engine was running well, and 
as the wind was quite favourable the skipper 
thought he might as well use the mainsail. 
Barbara was hors de combat, and, as the seas 
were running pretty wildly, it was unsafe to 
leave the helm for a moment. Making a 
careful sweep, I put the lugger head to wind, 
and Garraway tried to hoist the mainsail. 
It was difficult to keep her steady in the 
sea and swell, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt on Garraway’s part to get the sail 
up, Barbara, who was lying on deck, volun- 
teered to give a little much-needed assistance. 
Round once more on our course, we bowled 
merrily along, quickly passing in turn Rattle- 
snake, Ackeron, and Havannah Islands, and 
presently running into our own little bay. 
Two hours later Ivy called 


The New my attention to a cutter 
Boat rounding Havannah, a few 
Arrives. miles away. With the tele- 


scope I was able to distin- 
guish that it was our new boat, with its 


racing number still at the peak of the main- — 


sail. Half an hour later Tom ran her ashore 
in our bav, and gave us a recital of his adven- 
tures. The other black had sailed with him 
the few miles to Rose Bay, and had then 
declared that he would not venture aboard 
again for all the money in the Palm settle- 
ment. Silas and Emily, however, had en- 
joyed the trip immensely, and, in spite of 
the big sea running, our little boat, under 
Tom’s skilful handling, had not shipped a 
drop of water. He had left Rose Bay some 
time after us, with a longer distance to travel, 
and had stopped at Herald Island for half 
an hour or so on the way up. His speed, 
therefore, was at least equal to our own, if 
not in fact a little better. Sails safely stowed 
away, the little cutter was taken out to her 
moorings, to which her stern rail was 
attached, and her anchor dropped within 
wading distance of the shore. 

Up to that time we had had on loan from 
the settlement a very heavy and much- 
battered old rowing flatty about twenty feet 
long and six feet beam. Our womenfolk 
called her the ‘‘ Thames barge.” She leaked 
like a sieve, and the only efficient baler was 
a kerosene can of four and a half gallons 
capacity, used vigorously most of the time. 
When at Townsville I had commissioned 
my friend to build me a light rowing flatty, 
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suitable for getting water, and recently the 
little craft arrived. She is nine feet over ail, 
four feet beam, and built of light pine, 
dressed to three-eighths of an inch. She 
sits on the water like a duck. Garraway 
says she ‘‘ would float in a heavy dew.” 
I ain by no means physically fit, but with 
my one good arm I can lift her by the side 
ashore, and turn her completely over with- 
out difficulty. In calm weather she carries 
four comfortably, has actually carried five, 
and is a fairly good sea-boat in a “ chop” 
with three aboard. 

Two days after the arrival of the cutter 
I took my first trip with Tom as sailing- 
master. It was a typical morning for early 
October—cloudless sky, temperature high 
but comfortable, a light south-easterly breeze, 
and the sea looking its best and bluest. We 
were quickly under way with unreefed sails, 
and, dropping our centre-board as we cleared 
the shallow water, we were soon sailing over 
the transparent waters of the living coral. 
I was delighted with the pace of the boat 
in the light air. We were quickly off Falcon, 
where Garraway lay at anchor. Just as we 
were passing he hailed us, saying he had a 
letter for post, and without trouble the boat 
was steered alongside, Tom picked up the 
letter from the end of an outstretched spear, 
and away we went with a fair breeze almost 
astern until we passed the sandspit at Falcon. 
Here we changed course nearly ninety 
degrees for the Great Palm Island. This 
brought the wind a bit forward of her beam, 
and it freshened as we pulled out from the 
smaller islands. The three and a half miles 
were covered in about twenty minutes. 
Several times afterwards I made the trip 
with Tom, and afterwards with my wife 
and Christina. Towards the middle of 
November, however, the steadiness of the 
wind gave place to aggravating calms, suc- 
ceeded by sudden gusts, blowing from all 
quarters of the compass. This I found was 
to be expected in this part of the tropics; 
in fact, a yachtsman advised me to be 
extremely cautious in using the boat from 
December .to March. ‘These sudden little 
lulls and storms are very dangerous even 
to fairly large sailing craft, which are always 
prepared for emergencies, with decks cleared 
and hatches battened down. As a conse- 
quence of this warning our sailing during 
the present month—December—has been 
very restricted, and we have not ventured 
far away, only going out when careful 
watching of the barometer has assured us 
that a few hours of reasonably calm weather 
might be expected. 


(To be continued.) 
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Two “brethren of the itching foot,” Mr. Cunningham and his friend set out on horseback 
from San Jose, Costa Rica, to accomplish a journey that old-timers familiar with the country 
assured them was impossible—a trip overland through the Republics of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 


Salvador, and Guatemala. They came through successfully, after all sorts of m 
odd experiences which are here set forth in a most humorous 


aps and 


and interesting fashion. 


Mr. Cunningham’s narrative will make many of our readers sigh for an opportunity to visit 


these picturesque and little-known countries. 


E woke up in the chill hour that 
precedes the dawn and, with packs 
upon our shoulders, stumbled oft 
through the darkness to the plaza. 

Here, lying about glowing fires, were the 

blanket-shrouded figures of the erstwhile 

merrymakers. From a soldier we obtained 
directions that sent us out upon a trail that 
promised to be as thoroughly interesting as 
any we had yet seen. A dusky greyness 
was upon the landscape, an opaque mist 
through which our feet groped for the way. 

A stumble here might mean merely a fall 

over a molehill or—the chances were about 

even—a tumble over a precipice. The 
broken nature of the country made any 
mishap possible. 

At last the trail descended to the river we 
had heard. We plunged our heads and 
hands into the icy water and pretended that 
we were cleansed ; then we climbed the hilt 
beyond, for in Guatemala, at least, there are 
two sides to every incline. A faint lightening 
of the grey curtain showed in the east as we 
headed north on the Chiquimula trail, our 
noses wrinkling rabbit-wise in the quest for 
the first odour of boiling coffee from the 
houses along the road. 

In Central America, where open cooking- 
fires are the custom, the sight of smoke pour- 
ing from every interstice of a tiled roof is no 
matter for alarm. It means merely that 
culinary operations have commenced. 

Hence, we examined carefully each roof 
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we passed ; but we were several miles from 
Quezaltepeque before we reached a hut 
where the sefiora had bestirred herself. We 
halted and waited as patiently as we might 
while the coffee boiled; then made our 
early meal of hard, sweet, wheaten cakes 
and the blackest of café negro. Two peons 
passed as we sat before the roadside res- 
taurant, each burdened with a huge load of 
cornstalks supported by a line across the 
forehead, Their high cheek-bones, swarthy 
colouring, and glittering, beady eyes brought 
to our minds the statistics which claim for 
Guatemala a ninety-eight per cent. Indian 
population. 

There seemed much variation of opinion 
among the natives as to the distance sepa- 
rating us from Chiquimula. Some said eight, 
others nine /eguas. We had set our hearts 
on making Zacapa by noon of Sunday, and 
this was Saturday ; so we kept up a steady 
pace, trying to ignore our blistered feet. 
Our boots were just a half-size too large 
for walking, and, despite the bandages we 
had improvised, our feet were raw and 
bleeding. 

A young Chinaman mounted upon a fat 
mule smiled upon us blandly and informed 
us that—if we hurried—we might make 
Chiquimula by evening. So we strode for- 
ward, over the worst road we had yet seen, 
under a sun that seemed to gather all the 
heat of the universe and focus it in a single 
beam upon our hapless heads. 
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Guatemalans of both sexes and all ages 
thronged the road, returning from the fies/a 
at Quezaltepeque. Some were astride mules 
or horses, with tiny metal or earthen coftee- 
pots, frying-pans, blankets, and bundles of 
food dangling at the saddle-bow (the native 
traveller spends but little on hotel accommo- 
dation), but the great majority were afoot, 
carrying their equipage upon head or back. 

They travelled in groups, the people of 
each village walking together, chattering, 
laughing, and nodding so that the yellow, 
gourd-like fruit with which their hat-bands 
were decorated shook like jesters’ bells. 
Here and there a setora—strikingly (ndian- 
like of feature and dignified of mien— 
astride an ancient mule or horse, with a 
child in her arms and another riding pillion 
behind her, led her family homeward, the 
children marching sturdily in her wake, 
stirring up huge clouds of dust with their 
sandalled feet. We were moving faster than 
they, so it came about that we overtook and 
passed them with cheerful greetings. 

The last league is ever the longest ! 
Chiquimula was always “just around the 
corner, Sefores.”” Progress became a battle 
between will and aching muscles. The town 
could not be far ahead, and it offered food 
and rest, but muscles and feet whispered 
that it was pleasant to sprawl in the shade 
of a roadside tree with closed eyes. 

Even Chiquimula, however, comes to 
those who limp onward. We paused at the 
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Guatemaltico of middle age, who treated us 
very courteously indeed. 

Inquiries were made as to the arms we 
carried. For awhile I ** could not under- 
stand,’’ and after the matter had been ex- 
plained to me in detail by Comandante, 
teniente, and secretary, I tapped the sheath 
knife at my belt and murmured “ bastante— 
enough."’ Now, E/ Comandante obviously 
disbelieved that we had no other weapons, 
when we intended travelling the mountain 
trails of Guatemala—it *' isn’t done in the 
best circles at any season '"’—but it would 
have required a personal search to locate the 
six-shooters in their holsters beneath our 
shirts, and he was not prepared to go so far. 
So he bowed graciously and handed back 
our passports. 

The road out of Chiquimula was a reve- 
lation—carefully graded, wide, and fairly 
level, but traversing the same arid, chalky 
country as to the south. It was fenced by 
the tall candelabra-like cacti called tuno, the 
fallen spines of which rendered the seeking 
of a seat beside the road a matter of extreme 
caution. 

As we left the outskirts of Chiquimula we 
were joined by a boy of fourteen, who in- 
sisted upon bearing us company. He 
asked innumerable questions about our per- 
sonal affairs, so that Norman began to 
believe him a spy. He wanted to know, for 
instance, why we had photographed the 
plaza at Chiquimula when we would not sell 

the pictures; why 


we were visiting 
Guatemala; and 
why we walked 
instead of riding, 
as other gringos 
did. His desire for 
illumination was 
the most marvel- 
lous we had yet 
encountered, even 
in a land where 
anybody's busi- 
ness is every- 
body's business. 
It was cooler 
than in the morn- 
ing, and despite 
the twenty - four 
miles lying behind 
us on the white 


The plaza at Chiquimula, Guatemala. 
suspicious characters because they photographed streets and buildings 
and refused to sell their pictures. 


first hotel and ate. Then we went to the 
Comandancia, where a surly officer took our 
passports and escorted us into the presence 
of Sejior El Comandante himself. This 
Official was a short, stout, shrewd-faced 


The travellers were regarded as 


road, we hobbled 
along at a fair 
gait. Progress 
was a matter of 
threading our way through the mule-trains, 
going around the ox-carts laden with huge 
cakes of crude sugar bound for the rail- 
way at Zacapa, or stepping aside to let a 
troop of travellers upon mules pass by. It 
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was a busy scene, 
that road. 

The boy led us 
over a mountain- 
shoulder by a 
rough trail which 
he assured us cut 
a league from the 
distance, and cer- 
tainly the view 
from the height 
was worth the 
climb. Below us 
the white road 
curved leisurely 
around the foot of 
the shoulder we 
had ascended, 
and behind lay 


Chiquimula, like a dream-city, every sordid 
touch removed by distance, the white 
buildings gleaming like snow beneath the 
golden light of late afternoon. 

The trail brought us out upon the road 
at a shed which housed the outpost of 
Chiquimula, and here the boy remained 
with the soldiers. We pushed on, filled with 
deep content that we had but four leagues 
more to go. Then, around a curve in the 
toad, we came out upon the edge of a long 
slope that ended in a broad valley. White 
houses lay beneath us and a broad stream 
glinted like a polished shield far below. 
Zacapa ! 

Sunset came. We had scen many, each 
different from the one before, but who 
could become satiated with the glories of a 
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A close-up view of some of the ruined buildings. 


A bird’s-eye view of Guatemala City, 
showing the effects of the earthquake 
of January 24th, 1918. 


tropic sunset—the raw, red disc of 
the sun through the leaden mists 
that overhang the peaks, the clear 
topaz, the smoky amber, the ochre, 
the umber, the turquoise, the un- 
earthly gold of the cirrus clouds 
that hang above the farther moun- 
tain-tops ? 

The soft haze of twilight en- 
veloped the road, more lavender 
than grey, and something of the 
peace of evening touched our spirits 
as we followed the ox-carts, winding 
down the grey road into the valley. 
Just at dusk we came to a group 
of thatched cabafias asprawl upon 
a slope; here were horses and mules 
tied before the doors, and the sound 
of talking and laughter from within. 

We entered a veranda and called for food. 
Aslatternly girl brought pan dulce, café negro, 
and the pork-fat famales we had seen once 
before, in Salvador. When the last crumb 
was but a pleasant memory, we lighted 
cigarettes and turned upon our bench to 
watch the shifting scene in the outside of 
this wayside halting-place. 

Beside tiny fires—built of one or two 
sticks each—squatted or lounged sandalled 
men and_ barefooted women, cigarettes 
hanging pendent from their lips, all boiling 
café or broiling long strips of dried meat, and 
talking at the top of their voices. The red 
glow from the little fires rendered blacker 
the surrounding darkness, struck brilliant 
gleams from beady eyes, and illumined the 
bold, aquiline featsres transmitted to these 
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people from their savage Mayan forbears. 
Tortillas, café, and guavo were for sale 
inside the house, and the travellers ate and 
drank as they waited for the moon to light 
them on their way. They imbibed much 
guaro, and arguments were frequent among 
members of the various groups. Robberies 
were common in the mountains, and mem- 
bers of the gangs often visited these wayside 
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shadow of the trees that lined the shores, 
and in this dusky alley the line ot the ford 
was none too distant. We undressed, and 
with boots, trousers, and underclothing slung 
atop our blanket-rolls (or hammock-rolls, to 
be precise) stepped gingerly into the water 
and started across. I was perhaps fifty feet 
in the lead, placing my feet very cautiously 
to avoid stumbling into a deep hole, and 

with the sharp 


if 


rocks that paved 
the stream - bed 
bringing fresh 
twinges from my 
tender feet, when 
a frantic yell from 
Norman halted me 
in midstream. I 
waited, balancing 
like a_ tight-rope 
dancer against the 
current that here 
touched my waist, 
until he came up. 

“Give me a 
match,” he de- 
manded. coolly, 
and, when his 
cigarette was 


Practically all the public buildings in Guatemala City were undergoing 


repair. 


camps to select their victims. So we sat 
with our shirts open at the throat and re- 
volver-butts pulled well forward where they 
were ready to the hand, while we waited 
with the others for the white moonlight to 
drive the shadows from the road. 

At 10.45 the moon was up, but it was im- 
mediately obscured by a pall of nimbus- 
cloud. Despite the thirty-six miles we had 
marched since dawn we felt fairly rested, and 
the feeling of elation that had never quite 
deserted us since crossing the Rio Seba—our 
“Last Frontier ’’—became stronger as we 
sat here. We drank a last cup of coffee and 
started down the road for Zacapa, three 
leagues distant. : 

The dim moonlight shining through the 
rain-clouds peopled the road with shadows ; 
the tall tuno cacti threw grotesque, wavering 
figures upon the white dust, and the outline 
of the leaves and branches of the trees 
played flickeringly across the track before 
us. We’ passed ox-carts halted beside the 
road to wait for daylight, the drivers asleep 
inside, with here and there a group of 
travellers boiling café over tiny blazes. 

It was nearly two a.m. when we came to 
the ford of the Rio Zacapa, a legua south of 
the sleeping town. The river gurgled over 
the shallows that here stretched the hundred 
yards from bank to bank. It was dark in the 


alight, led the way 
to the opposite 
bank ! 

We squatted 
upon rocks at the water’s-edge to don our 
socks and boots, and—perhaps because of 
my very caution—the rock upon which I 
balanced suddenly turned turtle, my feet 
went skyward, and I sat down most ungrace- 
fully in a foot of very cold water. 

At three o’clock we reached Zacapa and 
went from end to end of the town seeking 
shelter. A fine drizzle had set in, through 
which the white buildings shone with a 
ghostly radiance. A huge tree in a vacant 
field offered some protection from the rain, 
and beneath its umbrella-like foliage we 
squatted until dawn. Then a passing mozo 
directed us to the Hotel Zacapa. 

We pounded on the door until mine host 
appeared, his head wrapped up in the cus- 
tomary Bedouin (and Central American) 
fashion, to tell us that he had no rooms. He 
would have slammed the door in our faces, 
but I mustered all the Spanish phrases I 
had ever heard or read and employed them 
in my assault. At last he melted beneath 
the spell of my eloquence and permitted us 
to enter and sprawl in hammocks in his patio. 

We dozed until noon, then limped to 
breakfast, our protesting muscles reminding 
us of the forty-five miles we had placed to 
our credit since leaving Quezaltepeque the 
previous morning. Norman set his watch by 
that of our landlord, which was slow, and so 
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it came about that we galloped down to the 
station in ample time to see the daily train 
pulling out. There was no train to the 
capital until noon of the next day, so we 
turned to the American Club, an hotel and 
pulqueria owned by an old American sailor- 
man, consoling ourselves by the thought 
that we were still ahead of our schedule. 

Charley Swanson, our new host, might well 
have been called ‘‘ Master of Makeshift.’’ 
He had learned that the natives liked 
coloured drinks better than guaro, which is 
of the colour of water, so, by mixing dried 
apples and dried peaches with guaro he pro- 
duced red and brown liquors not only of 
warmer hues, but of more pleasant taste than 
the fiery rum sold in all other cantinas. He 
guarded his processes jealously against his 
rivals, and so, despite the fact that he 
could not—or would not—speak Spanish, his 
cantina was the most popular in Zacapa. He 
welcomed us warmly. 

It was long after daybreak next morning 
when Charley aroused us to join him around 
a pot of real sailors’ coffee. He was repairing 
his stove in the backyard, so Norman and I 
tended store and bar for him until noon, 
when we drank the “ drink of friendship,” 
compounded from apple-guaro, eggs, sugar, 
and cinnamon by our host, and then swung 
aboard theup-train 
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there is hardly a public building that is not 
surrounded by scaffolding, upon which a 
few workmen gather. 

Guatemala City, prior to the earthquakes 
of 1917 and 1918, was called ‘‘ The Paris of 
Central America,” and certainly, in point of 
size, and number of American and Euro- 
peans residing in or visiting the capital, it 
would ordinarily be one of the most pleasant 
cities of Central America in which to spend a 
leisurely month. 

The ancient and the modern rub shoulders 
here more conspicuously than in any other 
city of the Five Republics. Automobiles 
throng the streets—and halt to let a file of 
trotting packers pass with the entire furniture 
of some household upon their backs. A 
young man passes, arm-in-arm with his 
father; the youth's clothing might have 
been purchased in any smart shop of New 
York or London; the father wears the 
straw sombrero, loose shirt hanging outside 
his trousers, and sandals of his great-grand- 
father’s time. In a carpenter's shop a boy 
wearily turns a hand-lathe that might have 
been running since the Spanish Conquest, 
while a short block away the genial Mr. 
Dougherty sells gas-engines and caterpillar 
tractors. It is a city of lights and shadows, 
of sharp-drawn contrasts on every side. 


with our luggage. 

For the whole 
afternoon the 
little train wound 
through dry 
scrub-timber, 
passing occasional 
stagnant streams 
where lean, mourn- 
ful-looking cattle 
drank. Coolness 
came as we began 
to climb the moun- 
tains that = sur- 
round the capital, 
twisting and turn- 
ing so that some- 
times we could 
look to right or 
left at the track 
we had just tra- 
velled over. 

As dusk was falling the train crossed a 
high trestle spanning a deep, narrow gorge, 
and in the distance two white domes gleamed 
in the twilight. Mecca was at hand! The 
outskirts of the city were littered with 
ruined buildings, relics of the earthquake 
that rocked Guatemala City in January, 
1918. At least half of the hundred thousand 
inhabitants still live in tents or makeshift 
shelters on the sites of their former homes. 
Very slowly the work of rebuilding goes on ; 


Indian packers in Guatemala City. 


The packers’ guild was my principal source 
of amusement during our week in this 
Guatemalan Paris. Men and women, boys 
and girls, were numbered among the packers, 
and all might have been members of the 
same family, for every one of them, from the 
oldest man or woman to the tiniest muchacho 
or ima, was marked with the same 
characteristics. 

A dozen times an hour they came jogging 
past the hotel entrance where we lounged in 
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the half-sunlight, half-shade, that makes the 
proper environment in this city of high 
altitude and intense sunshine. Body swung 
forward from the waist and swaying gently, 
hips moving in a half-rotatory motion as the 
feet came forward in a pigeon-toed trot, 
there was about them a rhythm as infectious 
as that which marks a marching regiment. 
With a burden upon their backs su large 
that a white man would have staggered in 
carrying it across a street, they kept up that 
machine-like dog-trot all day long. 

Even when they carried no burden, the 
trunk bent forward as if the forehead 
strained against an invisible tump-line, and 
the stiffened arms, with hands clutched 
about a four-foot pole, moved from side to 
side before them in steady, rhythmical 
swing. It was labour set to silent music ; 
one could almost hear the cadence to which 
they moved. Not even the carriers of Japan, 
trotting in pairs beneath burdens swung on 
bamboo poles between them, could rival in 
grace these Indian packers of Guatemala. 

Revolution, we learnt, was brewing in the 
capital. The Unionistas were gathering 
strength for a blow, and the forces of 
Cabrera were uneasy. We witnessed the 
Unionist demonstration of March 11th, when 
forty thousand members of the ‘' People’s 
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for practical jokes. Our khaki clothing, 
boots, and Stetsons—our street-clothing had 
not come up from San José as quickly as we 
had expected it—had made us conspicuous 
figures in the streets; some of the foreign 
colony even looked askance at us when we 
appeared. So, when Government spies 
asked General Christmas our true business, 
and were told that we were American 
artillerymen in disguise, come to- gather 
military data, our footsteps were dogged by 
secret police, and whenever we left the hotel 
our luggage was ransacked. 

The show-places of Guatemala City we 
soon exhausted, and on March 14th we said 
good-bye to the American colony at the 
station and took train for the sea coast. At 
Zacapa we halted to bid Charley Swanson 
“adios,"" and that evening pulled into the 
pretty little harbour-town of Puerto Barrios. 

Our departure from Guatemala would have 
been incomplete had we not stepped into a 
final skein of official red-tape. We had 
secured the visas of the Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs upon our passports before leaving 
Guatemala City, but upon arrival in Puerto 
Barrios the Comandante informed us that we 
must have sailing-permits. Well and good ; 
we asked him to issue us such permits. But 
before he could permit us to embark, he 

must first telegraph 


the capital to see 
if, by any chance, 
there was any 
reason— developed 
since our departure 
the previous morn- 
ing—why our pre- 
sence upon Guate- 
malan soil was ren- 
dered desirable. 
At two p.m. the 
answer came. We 
paid twenty pesos 
each for a slip of 
paper which the 
dock-sentry took 
from us, and at last, 
after a Customs’ 
inspection, climbed 


The picturesque main street of Puerto Barrios. 


Party’ were fired upon by Government 
troops, who killed a man and a little girl 
and wounded dozens of others. We returned 
to the hotel, confident that we had been 
spectators of an event which would live in the 
history of the country, and that a revolution 
could not be long prevented by the Dictator. 

We ourselves fell under suspicion, owing 
to the fondness of General Lee Christmas, a 
well-known American soldier of fortune, 


the gangway to the 
Suriname’s deck. 
Midnight found our 
steamer headed for New Orleans. Now that 
it was over, we knew that we had enjoyed the 
journey, but when I turned to Norman and 
asked if he were ready to “do it again,’ he 
recited in emphatic tones, his eyes still fixed 
upon the dimming harbour-lights :— 


Oh, we'll never come back any more, boys, 
We'll never come back no more; 

We'll go to the deuce on any excuse, 

And we'll never come back no more! 


THE END. 


Snowdon and Crib y Ddysal. 


The ridges of the latter mountain, seen to the right, have been the scenes of at least two curious 


mountain mysteries, 
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In this fascinating article the well-known mountaineering expert tells the strange story of Mr. 
Crump, the climber who was recently lost for eighteen days amid the Lakeland crags, and also 
sets forth a number of other cases of mysterious disappearances among the British mountains. 


TT: holiday season of 1921 amongst 
the mountains has been marked by 
the record mystery of the heights. 

It has usually been thought that 
Vf a human being is lost on the mountains 
for a week or more, the case is one for the 
coroner and not the doctor. Yet a middle- 
aged British climber, Mr. E. C. Crump, has 
just proved the fall of this. This 
energetic pedestrian, with fifty years to 
ais credit, set forth to walk from Tilber- 
thwaite, the pretty lakeland hamlet near 
Coniston, to Crummock Water. He left 


there on June 21st, and from that date until 
July gth utterly disappeared from human 
ken. What happened during the inter- 
vening days provided one of the most 
thrilling mysteries which have ever stirred 
the peace and quictness of the lofty dales. 

Innumerable search parties failed to find 
any trace of the wanderer, and those who 
know the endless number of variations 
possible in crossing over the wildest and 
roughest of English mountain regions will 
understand their lack of success. Yet many 
of the searchers, as afterwards transpired, 
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passed within a few yards of the object of 
their quest. As time went on all hopes of 
finding the wanderer alive vanished. Yet 
there was a happy ending to the story, and 
the solution of the mystery provides a 
fascinating narrative of adventure, and 
illustrates the powers of human endurance. 

One perfect June morning Mr. Crump 
left civilization behind at Fell Foot, in Little 
Langdale, entering the sulitudes of Wrynose 
with no thought that he was bidding fare- 
well to all things human for nearly three 
long weeks. From near the head of Wrynose 
he crossed over to Crinkle Crags, and so to 
Bowfell. The original intention had been 
to descend thence to Sty Head, but the 
beautiful afternoon light and clearness on 
Scawfell Pike proved too attractive. It was 
decided to reach Wastdale Head over 
England's highest mountain—an almcest fatal 
decision. On the Pike the tempting “ short 
cut’ down to Sty Head Pass by Pier’s 
Ghyll looked easy despite the gathering 
clouds, which soon turned to misty rain. 
The head of the huge rift of Pier’s Ghyll was 
reached, harmless-looking in these upper 
reaches, but a veritable ‘‘ death-trap ” for 
the unwary climber. The obvious, easiest- 
looking, and apparently shortest way down 
to Wastdale Head, on the left-hand side of 
the ghyll, proved the wanderer’s undoing. 
He was simply misled, as scores of others 
have been; for many those awesome crags 
have tragic memories. Above the right- 
hand side of Pier’s Ghyll the way is safe and 
easy, though more circuitous. 

Evidently the misty weather baffled 
Mr. Crump; he wandered easily into the 
maze of crags, walking becoming scrambling, 
scrambling changing to struggling for passage 
over the rugged cliffs, every step and move- 
ment now being a gamble with gravitation. 
Quickly, thoughts of return must have ended. 
Finally, in crossing a slanting rift in the face 
of the rock walls, he slipped and slid down 
a loose gully which flung him, bruised and 
battered, on to a broad boulder-strewn ledge 
under the great Bridge Rock. Fortunately, 
it was not a direct fall, but damage to both 
ankles now prevented progress, except by 
painful crawling on hands and knees. Re- 
turn was scarcely possible; descent was 
utterly impossible, for his resting-place was 
close to the edge of the fifty-foot waterfall 
which cragsmen know as almost inaccessible. 
In fact, it has only been climbed on two 
occasions. 

The lost man was obviously unable to do 
more than await the coming of help. He 
lay in the bed of the deep gorge ; huge rocky 
walls rose skyward on either hand. Behind 
and overhead loomed the tremendous, 
bridged boulder, as big as a house, which 
spanned the rift, and in front the wild scarps 
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of Great Gable, framcd by the walls of the 
ghyll, closed in the prospect. He was in- 
visible from almost any point of view. Calls 
were apparently drowned by the splashing 
waterfalls ; but this was a mistaken theory, 
for the human voice would have been heard 
distinctly across the crags far above the 
sound of the falling waters, and on several 
days parties passed along the upper edge of 
the ghyll within easy call. 

The unfortunate climber was quick to 
realize his desperate situation. A death-trap 
he called it, and but for a miraculous act of 
Providence, aided by his own pluck and 
endurance, this it must have proved in 
actuality. Chances of discovery seemed 
hopeless. It was the great drought that 
teally saved his life, but of this, more later. 
For the moment every resource had to be 
conserved, and the only remaining food— 
one sandwich and a small piece of ginger- 
bread—was cut into half-a-dozen small 
Pieces, thus providing, in his own words, ‘‘a 
mouthful a day for six days.’’ Rough notes 
were also made of what had happened, in 
case at some future time his remains should 
be discovered. 

Then day and night passed by in terrible 
monotony, now and again frantic calls for 
help being unheard except by the sheep 
feeding above the lofty crags and the watch- 
ful ravens that flit round Lingmell’s stu- 
pendous cliffs. There was no danger from 
the big, black birds of prey; they never 
attack until life is long past. After the third 
day the worst pangs of hunger passed away; 
a slight trickle of water down a fissure close 
at hand relieved the thirst. The weather 
was almost calm and cloudless, and for about 
three hours each day the sun glinted down 
the cleft on his lonesomeness ; but for these 
perfect conditions, survival would have been 
impossible. At a different season a few 
vears ago a tourist spent a day and night in 
Pier’s Ghyll and was rescued the following 
evening in a state of collapse. Yet, later on, 
he argued that he was fully recompensed for 
any discomfort by the glories of the magnifi- 
cent scenery. In the present case there was 
nothing of this. Slow mental and physical 
anguish was followed finally by periods of 
delirium. 

Meanwhile search parties had scoured the 
mountains, On one occasion between thirty 
and forty members of the Rock and Fell 
Climbing Club spent a long day hunting 
most of the wilds of Bowfell. At least one 
party had visited Pier’s Ghyll, but there was 
neither sight nor sound of human presence. 
At the end of seventeen days a curious 
coincidence happened in Keswick. The pro- 
longed drought reminded Mr. A. R. Thomp- 
son, a well-known expert cragsman and a 
member of the Alpine Club, that the ascent 
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“He slipped and slid down a loose gully.” 
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of Pier’s Ghyll is only possible when the 
water has almost reached vanishing point. 
It has only twice been climbed directly. 
This led him to call on his friend, Mr. Wilson, 
and finally a visit of exploration was planned 
for the next day. Mr. Thompson’s gardener, 
Mr. H. Walters, was also a member of the 
party. 

The great heat almost tempted them to 
spend an easier day on Great Gable, but 
Mr. Thompson’s persistence in carrying out 
his plans prevailed. They reached the great 
gorge’s beginning under the shadow of 
Scawfell Pike and decided to descend the 
full length of the ghyll. This .was easily 
accomplished as far as the Great Bridge Rock. 

Now came some stiff climbing on loose, 
rotten rock whilst descending the steep 
pitch below the huge sheltering mass of the 
Bridge. At this point a man was noticed 
on a ledge about a hundred feet below them. 
He appeared to be crouching over the edge 
as though interested in something below 
his resting-place; the first impression was 
that he might be the last man of a party also 
descending. For a time the seriousness of 
the climbing diverted their attention, but 
suddenly a big piece of rock became de- 
tached during their descent, and crashed in 
great uproar down towards the man below. 
It ended its career with a splash in one of 
the pools of water. Not the slightest notice 
was taken of this, and shouts brought no 
intelligent response. Suspicion was aroused 
and it was soon seen that the man was alone. 
Thoughts flashed back to the lost climber. 
At last he was found ! 

His position close to the very edge of the 
fifty-foot waterfall was precarious, and much 
circumspection was shown in the approach 
and the greeting. There was much evidence 
of suffering, both mental and physical. A 
day later would probably have been too late. 
The fronts of both ankles, which had been 
damaged in the fall, proved to be in a shocking 
state. The wanderer informed his rescuers 
that a dreadful catastrophe had happened 
in Wastdale; the mountains had fallen 
and three hundred people had been killed. 
Doubtless this had been suggested by the 
recent crash of the falling rocks. Mr. 
Thompson’s concern for the safe descent of 
the tourist led to the remark, ‘' Oh, don’t 
trouble about me; there’s a handrail down 
to the bottom !”” 

Now came a splendid feat of rescue. It 
had been wisely decided that the best wav 
lay down the ghyll. At times Mr. Crump was 
almost normal. Safely tied on the rope, 
he was lowered down the fifty-foot drop and 
through the waterfall to the bottom of the 
mauvais pas. There Mr. Thompson, after 
having previously descended safely, was 
ready to receive their helpless charge. 
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Careful inspection on the part of Mr. Wilson, 
who came last down over the waterfall, 
aided by a hitched rope, now revealed a 
feasible route of exit from the ghyll on the 
right or easterly bank. At last the open 
mountain side was reached. Every step was 
painful for all concerned, because the rescued 
man was unable to walk, and he had to te 
moved with his arms round the necks of two 
friends. Luckily, some lunch had been left 
in the knapsack at the top of the ghyll. 
This was recovered, and the starved wanderer, 
who denied any serious feeling of hunger, 
was fed on a bun and part of the contents of 
a thermos flask. It is interesting to note 
that from June 21st to July 9th Mr. Crump 
was only one day out of his reckoning of the 
time spent in the ghyll. He thought the day 
of his discovery was Friday instead of 
Saturday. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thompson had _ raced 
down to Wastdale Head for help. Then, 
after a trying time of waiting, interspersed 
by short spells of descent of about ten yards 
at a time, came the cheerful shouts that 
augured the approach of a well-equipped 
search party. Mr. Crump had been found 
at 4.30 p.m.,and at 10.30 p.m. the hotel at 
Wastdale was reached in comparative com- 
fort, despite the difficulty of manipulating 
the stretcher over the rough ground. The 
willing helpers, composed mostly of dalesmen, 
were headed by Messrs. Coulton and Strong, 
who had spent many days and nights on the 
mountains searching for the lost man. 
Medical aid was soon available, and every 
kindness was shown by the proprietors of 
the famous climbing hotel, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Ritson Whiting, who have had many 
thrilling experiences of mountain rescues, 
not always, alas ! so successful. 

Such is the plain and simple story of 
Mr. Crump’s terrible experience. All kinds 
of strange rumours and misdoubtings have 
arisen ; in fact, many people refuse even yet 
to believe that a human being could survive 
eighteen days of fasting in those wild and 
fearsome surroundings. The latest news 1s 
that he is at last on the way to full and com- 
plete recovery. 

Not many men have been so fortunate. 
The British mountains abound in mysteries 
of this kind, and few have survived to tell 
the story. In 1917 a very similar accident 
happened to Mr. Stephen M. Murray. On 
November 12th of that year he left his rooms 
in Keswick, where he was spending 2 holiday, 
and started forth alone on one of his movn- 
tain rambles. No word was left of the 
direction taken. He never returned. For 
nearly a month diligent search was made 
over the central Lakeland mountains, for 
there was a rumour that he had been seen 
in Borrowdale on the day of departure. 


“Safely tied on the rope, he 

was lowered down the hity- 

foot drop and through the 
waterfall.” 


Tremendous feats of endur- 

ance were performed by the 

search parties in the most 

trying weather, and several 

times the searchers themselves 

were lost in the misty soli- 

tudes. The police especially 

‘seemed untiring in their efforts, and as 
time went by they alone persisted in 
their search amongst the mountains. 
The news spread over the country 
and, as in Mr. Crump’s case, there 
were several mistaken discoveries of the 
lust man in distant parts. 

At last, on December 6th, his body was 
found in Dob Ghyll, on the west side of 
Thirlmere, and within fifty yards of the 
cuach road. It is the custom of an official 
of the Manchéster Corporation to make a 
monthly search of the ghylls and gorges 
around Thirlmere, otherwise the discovery 
would scarcely ever have been made. The 
mystery of how he reached this outlying 
place will never be solved. In the evening 
of the day of departure the weather was 
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stormy and cold, and no one stranded on the 
crags could survive long at such a time. 

It was learnt afterwards that Stephen 
Murray had often expressed a wish to walk 
over the mountains from Borrowdale to 

Thirlmere, and this was probably the 

plan adopted. Doubtless he had 

mounted over the fells to Watend- 

lath, whence the lonely mountain 

crests were crossed to Harrop Tarn. 

November days are short, and 
tk darkness must have supervened ere 
the wild tarn was reached. This, 
aggravated by mist, would make 
the short, rough descent to the 
road somewhat trying. Doubtless 
the way was lost on the precip- 
itous side of 
the ghyll; 
there was a 
sudden slip 
and he fell 
over into the 
depths. This 
probably oc- 
curred at the 
place where 
he was found, 
though some 
thought that 
the accident 
had happened 
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in the more dangerous upper section and the 
torrent finally brought down the remains to 
such close proximity to the highway. 
Records of these mountain mysteries go 
back to distant times. Though it happened 
nearly a hundred years ago the remarkable 
loss of Mary and William Green has not been 
forgotten, and this is largely due to the 
romance being vaguely dealt with by a 
famous poet. The two natives were in 
actual fact lost in a snowstorm on their way 
over the mountains from Langdale to their 
cottage home in the remote valley of Easdale. 
It was long weeks ere their bodies were found 
below White Crag, near Stickle Tarn. The 
story is worth preserving not only on account 
of its sad tragedy, but also because of the 
marvellous courage and thoughtfulness of 
their young daughter, only nine years of age, 
who was left in charge of six younger children 
at home. In the lonely cottage they were 
cut off from the outside world for many days 
by the prolonged snowstorm, and it was due 
entirely to her sagacity that the almost 
foodless family survived the terrible ordeal. 
Most of the mysteries of the mountains 
have been due to the unwise tendency to 
solitary wandering on the heights. In early 
days the lofty solitudes were said to be 
haunted by evil spirits, and it is only within 
recent times that men have overcome this 


impression, This over-familiarity with the 
mountains has been the cause of innumer- 
able accidents, and at the present time there 
is no sign that the dangers which beset a 
single climber are realized. A very slight 
mischance may result in the victim becoming 
stranded in places where chances of the 
arrival of human aid are very remote. 
Slight or temporary illness may lead to 
ultimate disaster. There is a striking monu- 
ment at the head of Ennerdale, under the 
shadow of the Pillar Mountain, which 
accentuates this fact. It marks the spot 
where the late Mr. Maitland was found 
towards the end of the last century. He set 
forth alone on the usually frequented path 
from Wastdale Head to Buttermere, and 
totally disappeared. For many days large 
parties searched the district diligently, and 
eventually the aid of clairvoyant and blood- 
hound was used. Yet, despite the com- 
paratively small area involved, their efiorts 
were unsuccessful. Several weeks later the 
body was found by mere chance by a 
shepherd and his dog, quite close to the path 
down Ennerdale. It was generally thought 
that the traveller had rested here and been 
overcome by the heat of the August day. 
At first the disappearance of Mr. Pope on 
Great Gable in 1882 was ascribed to a similar 
caus Curiously enough a shepherd’s dog 


Pier’s Ghyll and Lingmell from Sty Head Pass, The great gorge is seen cutting deep into the heart of the mountain. 
he dotted line shows the downward route followed by Mr. Crump. 
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again figured in 
the discovery, and 
by traces in the 
summit snows it 
was generally de- 
duced that the 
climber had slipped 
whilst jumping 
down to a ledge 
on the upper 
slopes. There 
were marks of a 
short, steep slide 
ere there came the 
sudden disappear- 
ance over the 
abyss, and the 
body was event- 
ually found near 
the foot of the 
great cliff on the 
Ennerdale face of 
the shapely peak. 

However, these 
adventures do not 
always end _seri- 
ously, as many 
worn-out search 
parties have learnt 
to their cost. For 
instance, not long 
ago the Vale of 
Derwentwater was 
stirred for two 
days by the dis- 
appearance of a 
party of ladies on 
Skiddaw. Thick 
mist had engulfed 
them after making 
about three parts 
of th@ ascent. 
Then they had left 
the path for no 
known reason and 
found shelter 
under an old wall 
close at hand. 
There, curiously 
enough, secure and 
well hidden, they stayed all day and all 
night, and most of the following day. The 
mist cleared in the evening. Then one of 
the many anxious parties of searchers dis- 
covered them, but there was not much 
enthusiasm displayed in the rescue. Per- 
haps there is humour in this escapade, but 
there is mystery also in the lost ones’ utter 
lack of mountain knowledge—a real rarity 
in these days. 

But it is necessary to go to North Wales 
for the strangest of mountain mysteries. 
Around Snowdonia tiny crosses and me- 
morial notices abound, with very unpleasant 


days. The dott. 
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The Bity-foot waterfall in Piers Ghyll, just above which Mr. Crump lay helpless for eighteen 
line shows where he 


lipped down the slopes, and the cross indicates the 


recess where he landed. 


and unnecessary frequency. On many of 
these the lettering proclaims that on this 
spot ‘so and so” lay down and died—a 
state of mind which is difficult to understand 
in these days when the mountains are known 
and treated almost with over-familiarity. 
There is no single corner in North Wales 
to compare with Pier’s Ghyll as a place 
where so many tourists have become lost 
and benighted. Yet on the complicated 
ridges and ciems which rise round the shapely 
Snowdon massif there have been many 
inexplicable tragedies. Undoubtedly the 
strangest of all happened in Cwm Dyli in 
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1875. About the middle of June in that 
year, during weather conditions similar to 
those of the present season, Edward G. 
Kendal, of Crosby, near Leicester, left the 
Vale of Gwynant to make the ascent of 
Snowdon by the usual easy track. He failed 
to return, and search was made far and near. 
From the moment he left the valley his 
disappearance was almost uncanny in its 
completeness, for not a single traveller of 
the many that day visiting the mountain 
had seen the lost man, or any trace of him. 
It is doubtful whether he ever gained the 
summit. There was a complete blank until 
the end of the same month, when a party of 
tourists descending from Snowdon with a 
local guide made a slight détour by the shore 


Near the top of Dob Gipil shove Thirlmere. 


practically uninjured condition, and, after 
formalities of identification, a verdict of 
death from exposure was given by the 
Llanberis jury. It is difficult to believe that 
the lost man could climb the rough mountain 
slopes without extremely severe injury to 
the feet," but no mention was made of this 
officially. The reason of his terrible fil- 
grimage is quite inexplicable, and other 
problems of the tragedy of his death have 
never been solved. Curiously enough, on the 
opposite side of Crib y Ddysgl there was a 
somewhat similar loss in the previous year. 
On August roth a young master of the 
City of London School, Mr. ‘F. R. Wilton, 
set forth from Llanberis to climb Snowdon. 
He reached the summit, and after asking 


This was the scene of the mysterious dissopearance of Stephen Murray, His 


ly was found quite close to the road nearly a month after he vanished. 


of Llyn Llydaw. Strange to relate, close to 
the water’s edge they encountered a pair of 
old and weather-stained boots, and each of 
these contained a stocking and_ garter 
marked ‘‘ Kendal.”’ No other clothes were 
found. 

It was immediately surmised that the lost 
man must have been wading, and somehow 
became helpless through slipping over the 
deeply shelving and rocky bottom of the 
Llyn. Varied and tedious methods, including 
the employment of a professional diver by 
some friends, were used in the effort to find 
the body. All were unavailing. About ten 
days later the miners above Glaslyn were 
attracted by ravens quarrelling on the slopes 
of Crib y Ddysgl.* It was there and then 
that the body of Mr. Kendal was found in a 


* Pronounced ** Thisgill.” 


for the best route, started downwards for 
Capel Curig. Though the weather was clear, 
he must have mistaken the way, for nothing 
more was heard of him for a fortnight. On 
that day his body was discovered in an easy 
rock gully above Cwm Glas. It bore no 
serious injuries, and as the missing man 
was found in a position of restful repose it 
seemed more than likely that death was due 
to exposure. These two mysteries of the 
Welsh mountains, and others of previous 
years, accentuate once more the folly of 
climbing alone. Many precious lives would 
have been saved had this simple fact been 
appreciated, and it is to be hoped that the 
latest strange adventure of Mr. Crump in 
Pier’s Ghyll will help to end this evil habit 
to which so many mountain wanderers are 
addicted. 
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“This story,” writes the Author, “is a conservative account of the most harrowing experience 


that ever befell me. It is true in every detail, and I have made no attempt to colour it.” 


We 


think our readers will agree, after reading the narrative, that Mr. Hogg is extremely fortunate 
to be in a position to write it. 


NE sultry day in September, 1920, 
QO shortly after the opening of the 

shore-bird hunting season, my 

father and I shoved off in a fifteen- 
foot canoe from the boat docks at the foot of 
Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri, for a 
paddle down the muddy Missouri River and 
a week-end hunting-trip. The hunting 
grounds we proposed to visit were a series of 
mud-flats and sand-bars about twelve miles 
down stream near the point where the 
sluggish Blue River flows in from the south. 
Although some thirty years my senior, my 
father is still an ardent sportsman. Possibly 
it was his love of hunting and outdoor life— 
inherited by his son—that started me off 
on this trip, which later proved to be the 
prelude of an adventure which came so near 
ending my career that, as I look back upon 
it now, I am convinced that the only reason 
I am alive to-day is that my time hadn't 
come ! 

A week or two prior to the opening of the 
hunting season the Missouri River had 
receded from its annual summer flood. The 
level of the stream was now fully twenty feet 
below the high-water mark, and the flooded 
plains along either shore were just emerging 
as seas of soft, slimy mud. The sand-bars 
had also begun to appear once more, and it 
was this very condition that made for good 
shore-bird shooting. The receding waters 
had left great quantities of tiny minnows, 
fresh-water shellfish, and crustaceans 


stranded in the sand and mud. These are 
the favourite food of the shore birds, which 
were now migrating southward. 

I paddled astern, while father sat on the 
floor of the canoe amidships with his double- 
barrelled shot-gun athwart the gunwales, to 
be ready for the occasional flocks of birds 
that went whistling overhead. He scored 
several beautiful shots during the hour that 
it took us to travel the twelve miles down the 
river, and we retrieved a dozen fine birds to 
take home for a Sunday dinner. There was 
promise of better shooting, however, near 
the mouth of the Blue River, so we travelled 
on to our destination. 

Just below the mouth of the Blue River 
the receding floods had left an enormous 
mud-flat. It was several square miles in 
extent, and lay behind a mud-bank that was 
now three or four feet above the level of the 
subsiding rivers. This mud-flat was on the 
south side of the Missouri River, and beyond 
it extended the vast flood-plain—a jungle 
overgrown with willows. To our delight the 
mud-flat was literally alive with shore birds ; 
thev were wading about in flocks of thousands, 
feeding over the boggy surface. Other flocks 
wheeled, circled, and = whistled overhead, 
some of them flving in V-shaped formation. 
These flocks consisted of jack snipes, curlews, 
plovers, willets, and just about every other 
kind of shore bird that is a native or migrant 
inhabitant of the region. 

The sandy mud along the margin of the 
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river had drained off and dried sufficiently 
to enable us to walk upon it, but we soon 
learned, at the expense of wet and mud- 
laden feet, that we could not venture more 
than a few paces away from the solid shore 
without being bogged. Father went in over 
his boot-tops only half-a-dozen steps from 
the river bank while retrieving a brace of 
birds he had knocked down. The mud was 
so sticky and gluc-like that he only managed 
to get free by pulling himself out of his boots, 
and later prying the boots themselves out 
witha boat-hook handle. My father emerged 
from this predicament in his stockinged feet, 
trailing his boots disconsolately behind him 
by the laces, and it seems to me now the 
height of idiocy that I did not read in his 
accident a warning of the tragedy from which 
I barely escaped with my life a weck later. 
At that moment, however, my thoughts 
were centred chiefly upon the tens ot 
thousands of fine shore birds that were 
feeding in the mud-flat. Most of them were 
just beyond gun-range, and I was trying to 
think out some method by which those birds 
could be brought to bag. My imagination 
was working, and I conceived the idea of a 
pair of “ mud creepers,” constructed on the 
principle of a snow-shoe. Why could I not 
make such a pair of creepers? In my 
enthusiasm over the scheme I drew a mental 
picture of myself walking around the mud- 
dat on my ‘creepers’ with the ease of the 
shore birds themselves. I could enjoy some 
wor.derful shooting, and paddle home at the 
end of the day with my canoe loaded with 
game 
We had bagged a fair string of birds, and 
were about ready to start for home, when I 
brvached the subject to my father. He 
listened wtently; then he gazed out over 
the mud-fiat for a moment, and shook his 
head. ~“' No,son,” he said. “ You'd better 
not try it. The birds aren’t worth the risk !” 
Being young, however, I knew better, and 
in Kansas City the next day I visited a 
lumber mil! and purchased two spruce boards. 
Then, without saying a word to my father or 
anyone else, T went to work in my basement 
workshop. Two days later the rough spruce 
boards were fashioned into a pair of ‘* mud 
creepers,” somewhat resembling a pair of 
Norwegian skis. They were slightly up- 
turned at the toes, and the entire surface was 
planed and dressed down to a_ furniture 
finish. I then procured a length of old 
spouting, pinched the ends together, and 
filled the rude tank thus formed with linseed 
oil. My ‘creepers’ were then put away 
in the oil to soak. The idea of the oil-bath 
was that if the wood were thoroughly im- 
pregnated with oil the mud would not adhere 
to it. 


The following week-end I was ready. My 
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work in the basement had been explained to 
no one, and I left home early in the morning, 
merely telling my mother that I was going 
down the river to hunt, and that she was 
not to expect me home before late in the 
evening. 

Two hours later I pulled my canoe up on 
the solid shore at the edge of the mud-Hat, 
and began strapping on my “creepers.” 
The birds were there, as they had been the 
week before, and I thrilled at the prospect 
of a day of royal sport. I chuckled to 
myself at the thought of how I was going to 
“put it over’? on the birds, who thought 
themselves safe in the boggy mud-flat. 
Taking up my gun, and filling my munitions 
bag with cartridges, I took a few steps 
carefully out upon the muddy surface to 
make sure my mud-shoes were going to 
“ work ” as I anticipated. These test-steps 
were thoroughly successful; the mud dis- 
played no tendency to stick to the oily woud, 
and my weight w pread out over so much 
surface that I scarcely left an imprint. 

This trial trip gave me confidence, and I 
was soon strutting about over the boggy 
surface feeling quite as secure as if I had 
been on solid ground. I felt a great thrill of 
achievement in having conquered the mud 
flat, and contemplated going home that 
evening with a string of birds that would 
make my father ashamed of his scepticism 

I had provided myself with a long bla 
cloak, discarded by some naval officer, which 
blended so well with the muddy landscape 
that I had little difficulty in sneaking up 
within easy range of the numerous flocks of 
shore-birds, With my first shot I knocked 
down six fat plover, and retrieved them with 
no more difficulty than if they had fallen in 
a cow-pasture. When I had bombarded 
all the birds out of the flat I had but to 
crouch dewn motionless and wait for them 
to settle to their feeding again. Thousands 
of them came back again and again, alighting 
within a few ds of me. The thought of a 
man prowling around in their bottomless bog 
probably never occurred to them, and they 
seemed to regard me, in my black robe, as a 
lump of mud, a stump, or some other 
inanimate object deposited in the swamp by 
the receding waters. The shooting was so 
good that I disdained to shoot at any bird 
except when on the wing. Although I made 
several clean) misses) my marksmanship 
averaged up pretty well, and I retrieved 
every bird T put down, even to several lively 
cripples, that gave me and my ‘‘seven- 
league boots ’”? a merry chase before I finally 
twisted their necks. 

I had made several trips to my canoe to 
deposit my game, and by two o’clock in the 
afternoon I realized that I was fast approach- 
ing the number of birds that could be legally 


killed in a day's shooting. Accordingly, 
I shambled across the mud-flat with my 
creepers, emptied out my game bag, and 
took the count. I had forty-nine birds. 
The law allowed me one more. 
1 would bag that bird, 1 
thought; ther I’d_ paddle 
home with a surprise for my 
parents. ‘ 

Again I returned to the 
middle of the slimy bog, and 
sneaked up within range of a 
fine flock of curlew. I singled 
out a big cock that whistled 
skyward at my approach, and 
let drive at him. The shot, 
however, never touched a 
feather. I banged away with 
the other barrel, and my bird 
crumpled and plunged like a 
drop-kicked football into the 
bog. I had finished the day 
in triumph. I would now 
pocket that quarry, and go home proud as a 
peacock. 

Approaching my quarry, I stooped down to 
pick him up. But, lo and behold, he wasn’t 
dead! He was only “ winged,’”’ and as I 
touched him he fluttered away as fast as his 
long legs would 
carry him. I 
would have to 
shoot him again, 
chase him all 
overthe treacher- 
ous bog, or else 
let him escape, 
probably to per- 
ish as a cripple. 
I preferred to 
catch him, so the 
chase began. 
Several times I 
had him almost 
in my fingers, but 
before 1 could 
grasp him he 
would be on his 
way again. Once 
I had him by the 
tail, but his tail 
feathers pulled 
out, and he got 
away again. 
Finally he settled 
down in the very 
middle of the 
mud-flat, and I 
crept up to him. 

I was in the 
very act of 
dropping my 
robe over him 
when something 
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snapped under my right foot, and down I 
went, face forward, across my left mud- 
creeper. Instinctively putting out my hands 
to save mysclf, my arms went down to my 
shoulders in the slimy mud. 
The strap) on my _ right 
‘creeper’ had parted under 
the strain of stooping, and 
being thrown off my balance 
I had sprawled headlong into 
the slime. Now I was trapped 
like a fly on a sticky tly-paper 
—and the “ glue” of fis “tly- 
paper’ was probably twenty 
feet deep! 

My first thought after real- 
izing my predicament was an 
attempt to formulate some 
plan for rescuing myself. At 
that moment I was not in the 
least frightened; I had every 
confidence that I would be able 
to get back on my “ creepers " 
and make my way to shore. This con- 
fidence, however, suffered a rude jolt when 
I attempted to extricate my hands. I was 
somewhat in the fix of a man attempting to 
lift himself by his boot-straps. Momentum 
had driven my arms into the mud, gravity 
was pulling me 
down, and there 
was nothing solid 
for me to attach 
myself to, to over- 
come the power 
of gravity and 
the vice-like grip 


of the. sticky 
mud. I twisted 
and squirmed, it 
seemed for an 
pr mOTOR Boat PaaTY hour, before I 


finally succeeded 
in working my 
hands free, and 
this small gain 
was only accom- 
plished at the ex- 
pense of getting 
my limbs and 
body several 
inches deeper 
into the mud. 
Little by little 
I dug the cling- 
ing stuff from 
under my body 
until I was able 
to rise toa sitting 
posture. Mv 
tight foot was 
now clear of the 
“creeper” that 
had caused my 
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downfall, and I next unstrapped the other 
one to release the tension that was twisting 
my left ankle until 1 howled from the pain. 
I then tried to get the “ creepers ’’ out of the 
mud, but I was as powerless to move them 
as if they had been clamped in a vice. In 
trying to get them free I drove my body 
down until I could not move a muscle except 
those of my arms. 

My failure to get back upon the “ creepers ”” 
brought me to a sudden and_ sickening 
realization of the plight I was in. I was 
trapped, and slowly but surely sinking to a 
horrible death! My only hope of salvation 
lay in being able to keep my nose above the 
mud until I should be missed at home, when 
a search party would undoubtedly be sent 
out to find me. I hoped against hope that 


when my mother imparted the news to my - 


father that I had gone down the river to 
shoot, he might recall my foolish ambition to 
hunt in the mud-flat, and would direct the 
scarch to that locality. But how long would 
it be before they arrived ? 

Little by little I could feel myself sinking, 
and at the rate I was going down it was 
evident to me that I should be smothered 
several hours before I would even be missed 
at home. My parents would probably think 
nothing of my failure to return before 
midnight, and after that it would be a matter 
of at least two hours before help could reach 
me.. 1 decided that my time to die had 
come, and as I faced that prospect, life had 
never seemed so dear to me before. I didn’t 
want to die; and I cursed myself for my 
foolishness for coming out on such an idiotic 
venture. Why had J not heeded my father's 
counsel ? Why had I been such an ass as to 
risk my life for a few hours of pleasure ? 
These, and a dozen other questions concern- 
ing my sanity, were the chief thoughts of my 
troubled brain just at that time. 

There was not one chance in a million that 
anyone would be within earshot of the mud- 
flat, but in the vain hope that somebody else 
might be as foolish as I was, I shouted for 
help until my lungs ached. The only 
response to my cries was the echo that came 
rolling back across the river from the bluffs 
on the other side, and the excited whistling 
of several flocks of birds that took fright at 
the noise. Presently, however, they settled 
back into the mud-flat again. Some of them 
returned to within a few yards of me, and 
searcely had they quieted down than IT ob- 
served a lone curlew, trailing an injured wing, 
coming across the bog toward me. He 
trotted along over the slimy surface to within 
ten foet of me, and there settled down with 
his long legs folded under his body, and his 
injured wing outstretched upon the mud. 
Simultaneously, I noticed that the bird's 
tail feathers were missing. It was the hird 
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I had wounded ; the very one that had caused 
my downfall! He had returned, apparently, 
for no other purpose except to mock me in 
my helplessness, and for my greed in not 
going home when I was within one bird of 
the legal limit. 

For the rest of that never-ending afternoon 
I continued to settle slowly into the sticky 
slime, and all the time I was turning over in 
my mind a multitude of troubled thoughts 
far more realistic and terrible than the most 
horrible of nightmares. The worst of these 
mental spectres was that after my life had 
been smothered out in the sticky mud, my 
body might never he found. For five long 
years I had paid the premiums on a heavy 
life insurance policy. I had gone half- 
hungry at times, and had done without 
clothes, and other things I actually needed, 
in order to mect the payments on that 
insurance, so that my poor mother, who had 
slaved to keep and educate me, might not 
be deprived of my earnings in case I should 
meet with an untimely death. All this had 
gone for naught, for if my body was never 
recovered the insurance company would not 
pay the claim. I should simply vanish from 
the earth, and no one would ever be able to 
furnish actual proof of my death. 

As the sun sank big and red below the 
western horizon, the shore birds, as if at a 
given signal, suddenly arose in a single 
enormous flock and winged their way out of 
sight down the river. They few away with 
a roar of wings and whistling that set the 
whole landscape vibrating, but in a few 
brief seconds the last bird was out of sight, 
and evervthing was quiet again. In fact, the 
silence after they had gone was appalling. 
The mud-flat was as silent as a tomb: the 
death-like stillness was broken only by the 
sound made by an occasional insect that 
droned overhead. 

By this time I was down in the mud to my 
armpits, and as near as I could calculate 
ahout three hours more would close my 
nostrils to the life-sustaining air. Alternately 
I cursed and prayed. My curses were heaped 
chiefly upon myself and my foolishness ; my 
prayers were that my life might be spared for 
the sake of those dependent upon me. 

With the scttling of darkness over the 
mnud-flat I was attacked by a new enemy, 
almost as deadly as the slime that was slowly 
but surely creeping up to smother me. I was 
meditating over my impending fate, as I 
had been doing for the past several hours, 


when I fancied 1 heard music far off in 
the distance. Almost simultaneously the 
“musicians ’’ swooped down upon me. 


There were billions of them, and they were 
the bloodthirstiest cloud of mosquitoes I 
ever came in contact with. They swarmed 
upon my unprotected face, neck, and hands, 
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and if the rain continued, ten minuies more would 


“The water was already up to my chin, 
end my earthly existence!” 
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until I pawed the air frantically in an effort 
to get rid of them. In a moment every 
exposed portion of my body became a mass 
of welts that tingled as if being burned by 
coals of fire. In desperation I plunged my 
hands into the mud, and wiped a thick 
coating of the slime over my skin. This 
baffled the mosquitoes, but they © still 
swarmed about me in clouds. They 
clogged my nostrils until I began to 
wonder which would stop my breath first 
—the mud or the mosquitoes. If the mud 
didn’t kill me before midnight the mos- 
quitoes certainly would ! 

For something like an hour, which seemed 
an eternity to me, I pawed mosquitoes and 
plastered myself with mud. The movement 
of my «rms in fighting off the insects was 
plainly driving my body deeper into the bog. 
Ry this time my shoulders were well down 
into it, and I was able to move my arms 
only by reason of the constant movement 
having loosened the slime about my armpits. 
I reckoned that another hour would see the 
finish. My last ray of hope was gone; I 
was convinced that my rescue could not 
possibly be effected in time. Either the 
mud or the mosquitoes were going to kill me, 
and between the two forms of death I 
preferred drowning in the mud. Rather 
than wait for the end I decided to speed it 
along. I would gulp down all the mud I 
could swallow, and then bury my face in it 
until life was extinct! In an attempt to 
carry out this mad plan, I had actually 
swallowed the first bite of the slime, when my 
attention was momentarily diverted by a 
sudden gust of wind that blew across the 
mud-flat. The breeze was cool and refresh- 
ing, and with it the mosquitoes disappeared. 
They were simply blown away. 

Very soon the wind had reached the 
proportions of a gale. Then a distant flash 
of lightning illuminated the western horizon, 
revealing great banks of inky black clouds 
that were fairly rolling over each other on 
the crest of a violent summer thunderstorm. 
There were several more flashes of lightning, 
a sprinkling of rain, and then the heavens 
opened up! Down it came in torrents, 
accompanied by a barrage of thunder and 
lightning. The lightning was so continuous 
that the sky and the rain-shrouded scenery 
was a mass of lurid illumination. The thun- 
der crashed and reared, while the inky clouds 
above vawned to belch forth fire and water 
together. There has always been an element 
of terror for me about a thunderstorm, but 
for some strange reason this particular storm 
had no terrors for me. Possibly it was 
hecause T had made up mv mind to die, and 
felt that a bolt of lightning would be a quick 
and painless end to the lingering, miserable 
death I was facing. I merely watched it 
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with curiosity, and as something to occupy 
my tortured mind. 

The thunderstorm, I reflected bitterly, 
had effectually eliminated my slender chances 
of rescue. The wind was blowing a hurricane, 
and with the rain coming down as if somebody 
was standing over my head with a fire hose, I 
was certain that no craft would be able to 
Navigate the river that night. Even if a 
rescue party did succced in coming down, 
there was precious little chance of their being 
able to find me in the middle of the mud-flat 
with such a storm raging. 

These thoughts and a few others just as 
cheerful were flitting through my troubled 
mind when an extraordinarily brilliant flash 
of lightning illuminated the scene. In the 
glimpse of the mud-flat that it gave me, I 
became aware that the rain was settling on 
top of the slime and that a shallow lake had 
been formed. The water was already up 
under my chin, and if the rain continued, 
ten minutes more would end my earthly 
existence! I began to reckon time by 
counting, and when I had counted off five 
minutes the water was up to my mouth. 
Presently a gust of wind blew a ripple over 
the surface of the pool. My head was 
covered for an instant;- then the wavelet 
passed on, leaving me _ spluttering and 
coughing. I had scarcely recovered from 
the dousing when a second ripple caught me, 
and I choked again with all the preliminary 
tortures of drowning. As the second ripple 
passed I lifted my nose as high as possible, 
and once more drew in a deep draught of 
life-sustaining air. 

With that breath I resolved not to die 
until I had strained every muscle in my body 
in an effort to free myself. A healthy 
parentage and an athletic youth have 
endowed me with somewhat more than 
average physical strength, and with my new 
resolve to free myself from the death-grip 
of the mud, I threw every ounce of energy I 
possessed into an attempted rotating move- 
ment of my spinal column. I tugged and 
strained until it seemed that every vertebra 
in my backbone would be crushed by the 
exertion of my own muscles. With the 
effort. however, came a ray of hope. The 
mud loosened a bit about my shoulders, and 
a renewal of my struggles enabled me to 
raise my imprisoned arms. The water 
settling into the mud-flat from the rain was 
dissolving the slime, and with the encourage- 
ment this discovery gave me my hopes soared 
high. A minute before I had been praying 
for the rain to stop, but now, with equal 
fervour, I prayed for it to continue. 

A continuation of my struggling drove the 
water down around my body. Little by 
little the mud loosened below my shoulders, 
and I began digging it away from my body 


with my hands. The water was considerably 
colder than the mud, and I shouted from 
sheer joy when I felt a chilly trickle down 
either limb, and knew that the water had 
reached my boots. I continued to twist and 
squirm between paroxysms of choking as 
wave after wave broke over mv _ head. 
Meanwhile the storm continued with un- 
abated violence, and with the gradual rising 
of the water the waves became stronger and 
more frequent. Finally, just as my head 
was beaten down by a wave which all but 
took the breath out of me, I drove my hands 
downward with my last remaining ounce of 
strength, and my body moved upward fully 
three or four inches. In another moment 
I had pulled my legs up out of the hole, and 
was stretched out at full length in the ten 
or twelve inches of water that had accumu- 
lated on top of the mud-flat. 

The water displaced enough of my weight 
to prevent me again sinking into the slime, 
and by stretching out I found that I could 
half swim, half mud-crawl along. After 
delving about at arms’ length for several 
minutes I located my gun, and by dint of 
much twisting succeeded in prying it loose. 
Throwing the weapon ahead of me, I began 
making my way toward the river. I would 
paddle and mud-crawl until I got up to the 
gun; then throw it ahead once more and 
repeat the process. , 

Soon I became aware that I was being 
aided in my progress toward the river by a 
considerable current of water. I was at a 
loss to account for this until a bright flash 
of lightning enabled me to use my eyes. 
Then I saw that so much water had settled 
on top of the mud-flat that a large lake had 
been formed. The water had risen higher 
than the top of the bank of hardened mud 
at the edge of the river, and the weight and 
pressure of the flood had broken this natural 
dam away. The lake on top of the mud-flat 
was rapidly draining away into the river, 
and I was being borne along with the rush 
of water toward the outlet. It was probably 
half a mile from the point where I had heen 
imprisoned to the river, but I don’t believe 
I was more then ten minutes covering that 
distance. It seemed no time at all until I 
swept through the channel that the rush of 
water had cut to the river. As I rolled down 
the miniature cataract into the river, I hurled 
my shot-gun on to the solid shore. In another 
second I was dumped unceremoniously into 
the river—and instinctively began to swim, 
I knew not in what direction, except that T 
was probably going down-stream with the 
swift current. A moment later a flash of 
lightning showed me the shore, and a few 
strokes landed me on the bank. I was cold, 
numb, and bedraggled, but so happy that I 
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shouted for the sheer joy of hearing my own 
voice in competition with the rolling thunder. 
I pinched myself to be sure that I was not 
living through a nightmare, and to assure 
myself that I was actually alive. 

My plunge into the river had taken most 
of the mud out of my clothing, and with no 
handicap greater than my benumbed limbs, 
I made my way along the hard bank toward 
the outlet from the mud-flat. In due course, 
aided by the lightning, I found my gun. 
My canoe, with the birds I had killed, was 
just as I had left it, and in’ another 
minute I was paddling up the river—singing, 
whistling, and shouting, from the sheer 
delight of being alive. 

IT had paddled but a short distance up 
stream when the storm, as if it had accom- 
plished its purpose in saving my life, suddenly 
abated. The clouds cleared away, and the 
full moon came out, brilliantly illuminating 
the river. Half-way to the boat landing— 
a paddle that in my exhausted condition took 
me two hours—I heard a motor-boat coming 
down the river. A little later I picked up 
its lights, and, shoving the canoe over toward 
the middle of the channel, hailed it. My 
delight at receiving an answer in the voice 
of my father can be better imagined than 
described. In almost less time than it takes 
to tell it, my canoe was towing astern, I was 
given dry clothes and a sip of brandy, and 
was huddling over the boat’s engines to 
absorb some of the welcome warmth. My 
father, having surmised what had happened 
to me, was so delighted at finding me alive 
that he could find no words to express his 
feelings. He just sat beside me, as the little 
power-boat churned its way up the river, 
patting me on the back, and exclaiming 
“My boy! my boy!” 

The boat was in charge of Judge Guinotte 
and a party of men from the vacht club, 
who had promptly volunteered their services 
when my father, alarmed at my failure to 
return, solicited their aid by telephone. 
My watch had stopped at rr p.m., which I 
conjectured to be the time when the storm- 
water reached its mechanism. The search- 
party had left the city at midnight, and 
when they found me it was 2 a.m. At five 
o'clock that morning I was hom> v-here mv 
mother gave me some much-needea wod and 
put me to bed. For several davs following 
T suffered considerably from muscular sore- 
ness, caused bv the terrific straining in 
freeing myself from the mud. Otherwise I 
was little the worse from my experience. 
The best part of it was that, according to 
my plan, I duly arrived home with forty- 
nine birds, which were doubly enjoved on 
account of the pretty penny they had so 
nearly cost 
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UTSIDE the great national parks of 
the West, the ice-bound plains of 
the Far North, and the mountain 
fastnesses of Kadiak Island, there 

are few big-game animals left in the 
United States, and a bear-hunt, whether 
it be after the big grizzlies of the famous 
Alaskan island, or the smaller bears which 
once frequented what is now the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
is an unusual sporting event. Yet, in 
Thanksgiving Week, 1920, a bear-hunt was 
heiad less than a hundred miles from an 


d the man who killed it. 
game hunter and pioneer in filming wild animels in their native haunts. 
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The man kneeling to the left is Paul J. Rainey, 


An interesting description of an organized bear-hunt in the great 

Louisiana Marsh, in which a number of well-known sportsmen 

took part. Five fine bears were killed and several others seen, 
and altogether the hunt proved most exciting. 


American city of four hundred thousand 
inhabitants, during which five bears, rang- 
ing from two hundred to four hundred 
pounds apiece in weight, were killed, seven 
others seen, and the tracks of more than 
thirty more noted. 

Twenty-two hunters, five ‘Cadien guides, 
and thirty-three hounds took part in this 
memorable hunt, not to mention five or six 
Southern darkies, taken along to attend to 
the cooking and other necessities of the 
hunters. It was the largest and most pro- 
ductive bear-hunt held in the Umted States 
since 1917, when a chase that yielded seven 
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bears was held through the same section of 
the country, only a few miles from the 
hunting ground selected in 1920. This par- 
ticular hunt, which started on November 21 
and ended on November 27, took place over 
some forty square miles of the Louisiana 
Marsh, that vast tract of tide-level lands 
lying along the Gulf of Mexico shore of the 
Pelican State, just west of the Atchafalaya 
River, and back of Vermillion Bay. The 
hunt was given by Edward Avery McIthenny, 
of Avery Island, Louisiana, who, by the way, 
killed the largest black bear ever taken in 
Louisiana in 1916, near where this 1920 
hunt was held. This big fellow measured 


seven feet seven and a half inches and 
weighed six hundred and _ seventy-one 
pounds. 


Among the guests on the hunt were Paul 
J. Rainey, of Cotton Plant, Miss., whose 
African exploits are historic among big-game 
hunters, and who made the first motion pic- 
tures of African big game in its haunts. Mr. 
Rainey arrived at the Mcllhenny home on 
Avery Island with twenty-three dogs, ranging 
from the big foxhounds, Barrister, Lead, 
Jim, and Ring, Airedales for fighting a cor- 
nered bear, and little Diamond, a dog of no 
particular breed, but a fighter of parts, des- 
tined to be the hero of the hunt. Among 
other well-known hunters called from distant 
parts of the country by Mr. McIlhenny were 
W. T. (‘' Bill’) Young, of Nashville, Tenn., 
who had just returned from a two-year 
jaunt after mountain sheep in the Selkirks 
and the coastal mountains of Alaska; Lou 
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Kimmerer, who has been hunting wolves 
around his home in Paris, Texas, until he 
has virtually cleared the county of these 
enemies of the stockmen; James Lord, of 
Hermansville, Minn., whose moose and 
caribou hunting has carried him close to 
the Arctic Circle; and Tom McHenry, of 
Macon, Miss., one of the best-known fox- 
hunters in the South. The balance of the 
party consisted of men, like the writer, who 
have hunted occasionally in various parts 
of the world. 

At five o'clock on the morning selected 
for the start from the MclIlthenny “ back- 
yard,”” which consists of forty thousand 
acres of lowland, swamp, and marsh, with 
twenty thousand more under cultivation in 
the ‘‘ front-yard,”” the Rainey dogs, with 
their keepers, were loaded into an old con- 
verted lugger, and sent “ chugging ” away 
down a bayou into the heart of the marsh, 
while the hunters piled in to a large motor- 
boat and followed slowly after. The Mc- 
Ilhenny dogs, eight or ten in number, were 
sent overland, in charge of three or four 
Negroes, to meet us at the camp which was 
to be our headquarters for a week. 

The run down the bayou to Vermillion 
Bay, across that shallow but treacherous 
arm of the Gulf of Mexico, and thence five 
or six miles up another bayou, into the midst 
of a tract of jungle which seemed thousands 
of miles from any human being, took until 
noon, but showed us the great marsh and 
all its teeming life awakening for another 
day. Myriads of ducks rose before the boats, 


The camp of the hunters in the heart of the great Louisiana Swamp. The big houseboat 
is shown to the right. 
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long wedges of geese passed high overhead, 
raccoons pecred at us from clumps of wild 
rice, and, as we passed up the second bayou, 
we frequently saw tracks showing where 
bear and deer had come down to the water, 
either to drink or to swim across. 

The camp proved to be a commodious 
houseboat, which Mr. MclIlhenny had had 
towed out from his plantation, and which 
accommodated all of us, provided we ate 
at the big table erected outside on the top of 
the high levée which here walled in the 
canal. After ‘ Jones,”’ our black chef, had 
prepared a luncheon of ham, mallard ducks, 
sweet potatoes, corn, hot bread, jam, and 
coffee, we struck out immediately into the 
swamp, but, not knowing the country well, 
found no bear, though the dogs struck one 
hot trail, on which the famous Barrister, of 
the Rainey pack, ran nearly all night, 
finally leaving it when no one came to his 
help. He returned to a trapper’s camp, 
where he was ticd up and brought to our 
camp in the morning. 

The swamp here consists, first, of soft 
ground, about a foot above water-level, 
overgrown with underbrush, clumps of 
palmettos, small live oaks, and tall cypresses, 
mostly dead—remnants of a heavier forest 
which has been killed by many years of 
battle with the salt water of the tides. There 
are no paths through this swamp, and the 
ground is studded with ‘‘ cypress knees ’’— 
bent and gnarled roots and shoots of the 
cypress, rising six inches to a foot above the 
earth and furnishing constant stumbling- 
blocks as the hunter fights his way through 


the jungle. Back of the swamp, of course, 
is higher land, rising gradually to the level 
country of the “sugar bowl” and “ rice 
pocket of Louisiana. Toward the gulf 
the swamp becomes marsh; that is to say, 
the land lowers, the shrubbery, palmettos, 
and trees disappear, and the whole quaking 
bog is covered with a growth of so-called 
“wild rice’’ from four to ten feet in 
height. 

Throughout both swamp and marsh are 
found numerous small pools and bayous, 
apparently full of water, but really filled to 
a depth of three or four feet with black, 
sticky mud, with four or five inches of water 
on top. All in all, it provides the hardest 
imaginable going for both men ‘and dogs, 
according to Mr. Rainey, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Lord, and other of the experienced hunters, 
of any part of the hunting grounds of the 
United States. 

The second day of the hunt was spent in 
getting acquainted with the country. Both 
swamp and marsh are intersected with 
bayous, running from the high land down to 
Vermillion Bay, and splitting the whole 
area into long peninsulas. In lieu of the 
horses used in such hunts on ‘harder soil, 
most of our travelling, except when following 
the dogs through the jungle, was done on 
motor-boats, probably the first time in the 
history of hunting that bears have been 
pursued in power craft. Men were also 
stationed at stands along these bayous, 
while others went into the swamp with the 
hounds, so that those on stands could shoot 
the bear as they were driven out and 
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One of the “bayous” on which the hunting took place. The banks of these streams are 
lined with almost impenetrable jungle. 
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“Dat b’ar, he were so close dat Ah dursn’t shoot.” 
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attempted to put the bayous between the 
dozs and themselves. 

On the third day, the party following the 
dogs struck the first bear. Rainey, Lord, 


Young, and McHenry, with young Louis 
Stoner, were following the trailing hounds, 
with W. L. Callicut and Willie Miller some 
hundred yards behind and the fighting dogs 
together. 


coupled two Barrister and 


the flesh and knocking the dog, like some 
big snowball, clear over the top of a pal- 
metto some four or five fect high. 
“Gcod-bye, Diamond,” shouted Rainey, 
as he prepared to shoot the bear, but Willie 
Miller, Rainey’s master of hounds, rushing 
round the palmetto, found his little pet 
in the midst of a muddy pool about ten feet 
wide. Despite the blow and the long driving 


The tireless hound that stayed out all night on the trail of a bear, returning when his 
barking failed to bring assistance. 


jim hit the trail at the same time, 
apparently rousing the bear from a snooze 
beneath a clump of palmettos. They ran 
him for half a mile down this particular 
peninsula of swamp between two bayous, 
when Bruin attempted to turn and cross one 
of the bayous, but, coming up behind one 
of the men on stand, got the ‘* man-scent ”’ 
and turned again into the jungle. Twice 
the dogs ran him up and down the tongue of 
swamp, and then the hunters, by cutting 
across, released the fighting dogs and the 
entire pack caught up with the bear. 

He ran about two hundred yards farther, 
slipping through the underbrush at a speed 
almost equal to that of a deer, a gait which 
called forth every effort of the hounds to 
keep up. Then two of the Airedales got in 
so close that they began nipping at his hind 
legs, whereupon the bear sat up at the foot 
of a large dead cypress stump and began to 
fight for his life. Little Diamond, the mon- 
frel, rushed in and leaped at the bear's nose, 
but the hunted animal caught the dog with 
8 full forearm swing on one hip, tearing open 


fall, Diamond had lit, like the far-flung 
sinker on the end of a fisherman's line, in 
the midst of this pocket of soft mud, and it 
had broken his fall so completely that, save 
for the cuts on his hip, he was unhurt. 
Pulled out by Miller, the brave little dog 
tried again and again to get at the bear, 
which received eight bullets from the hunters 
before he finally toppled over, dead. He 
weighed three hundred pounds. 

That was all the bear for that day, but on 
the next, Luis Charbot, a sixty-year-old 
“boy ” who traps for a living and had his 
camp about a hundred yards from ours, 
while going the round of his traps, met a 
bear, rounding a palmetto clump, face to 
face. The bear had been routed out by the 
noise of the hounds running another bear, 
and was trying to get out of the swamp 
without any noise. 

“Dat b’ar, he were so close dat Ah dursn’t 
shoot, for de fear dat ef Ah mees heem, he 
claw me,”’ explained Charbot. ‘* So Ah back 
off an’ Ah back off onteel Ah get ten oh 
feefteen feet from heem. Dat b’ar, he jus’ 
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“The bear sat up at the foot of a dead cypress stump and began to fight for his life.” 
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stan’ an’ look me 
hup an’ down, 
lak he know me. 
An’ den Ah keel 
him, queeck, at 
one shot. Dat’s 
all.” 

Old Luis killed 
the bear alone, 
but could not 
bring him in,and 
when he went 
back it was 
necessary to put 
the dogs in to 
find the animal, 
for the trapper 
had been so 
excited that he 
had forgotten to 
mark his trail 
well in coming 
out. According 
to Luis’s story, 
he saw six bears 
the same day, 
but got a shot 
atoneonly. The 
other five were 
probably imag- 
inary. 

That afternoon 
the MclIlhenny 
hounds, running 
for their master 
in another sec- 
tion of the 
swamp, put upa 
large and wise 
old bear, which 
they ran for 
nearly five miles 
back in the di- 
rection of Avery 
Island without 
being able to 
corner or ‘‘ tree’? him. The following morn- 
ing they appeared at their home kennels, 
whence they were brought, again in motor- 
boats, back to the camp of our party. 

The following day, Tom McHenry and Mr. 
MclIlhenny added two bears—one each—to 
the score, killing them as they ran ahead of 
the dogs, without either bear having the 
opportunity to fight. On the next day John 
Riggs, one of the guides, shot another which 
had been routed out by the hounds. Heavy 
rains then drove the hunters home without 
a chance at the dozens of other bears still 
remaining in the swamps. More than thirty 
separate trails were reported by the hunters, 
all of bears which the hounds were not 
chasing, but which, hearing the dogs after 
other bears, were trying to get out of the 


“Diamond,” the hunters’ mascot and the hero of the 
fight with the bear. 
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swamp. On 
several occa- 
sions bears were 
heard going 
through the 
brush of the 
swamp, which is 
so thick that one 
can see scarcely 
more than 
twenty-five feet, 
while the hounds 
were running 
still other bears. 

Two large 
bears escaped 
by taking to the 
bayous at points 
where the men 
on the stands 
were inexperi- 
enced hunters. 
Both sportsmen 
fired twice at 
each bear, but 
were so excited 
that they 
missed, one man 
being knocked 
out of his pir- 
ogue —a_ small, 
narrow, and ex- 
tremely cranky 
canoe —by the 
recoil of his 
shotgun, and re- 
ceiving an un- 
expected and 
extremely cold 
bath as a reward 
for his inexpe- 
tience. Still 
another bear 
came up behind 
one of the men 
on the stand, 
paused long enough to get his scent, and 
then scampered off with a loud snort of sur- 
prise. By the time the hunter had turned 
and dashed into the brush the bear was 
gone, but there were his tracks, the soft 
mud still falling into them, so recently had 
his feet been withdrawn. 

Deer were almost as plentiful in the 
swamp as bears. Mr. Mcllhenny reported 
seeing four in one afternoon, and their 
tracks and ‘ sign ’’ were met with by dozens 
every day. No attempt was made to hunt 
them, since to do so would ruin the hounds 
for bear-hunting. One night a deer crossed 
the bayou in which the houseboat was 
moored not more than fifty feet from the 
camp, despite the presence of the dogs. The 
animal's tracks were plainly to be seen on 
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both sides of the bayou the following morn- 
ing. Many deer are shot by the trappers 
during the winters, while the animals are 
swimming across the bayous, but few bears 
are killed in that way. The deer swims with 
his head well out of the water, but the bear 
leaves nothing exposed except the crown of 
his head and the tip of his nose, so that he only 
furnishes a mark about the size of a man’s 
hand, moving rapidly across the stream. 
Raccoons also were abundant throughout 
the swamp, their tracks—looking like noth- 
ing so much as the print of the hand of a 
tiny baby, or a monkey's foot—being plenti- 
ful on every mud-bank, to which they had 
brought their food the night before, to wash 
it before eating it, as is the custom of these 
cleanly little animals. On an automobile 
drive of some twelve or fourteen miles one 
night, from Avery Island to the town of 
New Iberia, the 
writer saw five 
raccoons mov- 
ing into the 
brush at the 
side of the road, 
their brilliant 


eyes reflecting 
the rays from 
the headlights 


for fifty to 
eighty yards be- 
fore we came up 
to them, when 
they moved 
leisurely into 
the brush or 
grass. 

This great 
swamp, which 
occupies, all 
told, about 
twelve thousand 
square miles of 
Louisiana's sur- 
face, and over a 
very small part 
of which we 
hunted, is pro- 
bably the last 
haunt inthe 
United States of 
bears inany 
numbers. There 
must be literally 
thousands of 
bears in all that 
extent of low- 
land, from Pearl 


“Rosmer,” one of the dogs that followed the bear-trails. 
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River—the boundary of Louisiana and 
Mississippi—on the east to the Sabine River 
—the boundary of Louisiana and Texas—on 
the west. There are also many deer, pro- 
bably more than in any other equal area in 
the United States, though Southern Mexico 
still leads the world for numbers of deer. 

The bears are the Louisiana black bear, 
rather smaller than the cinnamon bear of 
the West and North-West, and considerably 
smaller than the grizzly or “ silver-tip "' of 
Northern California. Yet these Louisiana 
black bears range to nearly seven hundred 
pounds in weight. One of the bears killed 
on the hunt described weighed approxi- 
mately four hundred pounds. 

The deer are the white-tail, with no 
black-tails among them, and they run 
slightly smaller than the white-tails of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, some of them, 
sepecially the 
does, not much 
larger than the 
little spotted 
Axis deer of 
Indo-China. The 
trappers kill 
the deer with. 
out hounds, by 
drifting in a 
small boat down 
the bayous and 
shooting the 
animals as they 
come to drink 
or to cross 
these sluggish 
streams. Owing 
to the diffi- 
culty of travel 
through the 
dense under- 
growth of these 
palmetto 
swamps, there 
will probably 
be bear and 
deer in the 
great Louisiana 
Marsh long after 
they have been 
exterminated 
everywhere else 
in the United 
States, except 
in the national 
parks and the 
zoological gar- 
dens, 
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I—MY BURGLAR. 
By EDWARD E. LONG, C.B.E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. VERPILLEUX. 


The Chinese burglar, stripped naked and greased from head to foot, with fish-hooks in his 
pigtail and a double-edged sword between his teeth, is a peculiarly objectionable creature to 


tackle, 


HE Chinese are a curious race, or, 

rather, a curious collection of races. 

On the whole they are a peculiarly 

inoffensive people, ‘ mild-mannered, 
with no vindictiveness, and a serenity which 
sometimes makes one think nothing could 
possibly disturb them ; and yet amongst the 
Chinese there exist criminal classes, some of 
the members of which are diabolical in their 
ferocity, who not only commit murders with 
a callousness which is almost uncanny, but 
who mutilate their victims horribly and 
seem to be deaf to all the appeals of humanity. 
They practise crime for a living, not only in 
their own country, but in those adjoining 
lands to which the Chinese emigrate in large 
numbers, such as the Straits Settlements, 
where the aboriginal Malay will not work, 
and John Chinaman takes his place, and in 
the main wor! soberly and industriously, 
an excellent citizen and family man. 

In the Straits Settlements the Chinese 
criminal is well known, and a very wily 
individual he is. 

A favourite device of the Chinese burglar 
is to use what he terms a “ stink-pot ’"—an 
earthenware jar containing some vile-smelling 
compound, which gives off choking and 
abominable fumes when heated. It is sus- 
pended from the end of a long bamboo pole, 
and as the nights in Singapore are always 
warm, and the Venetian shutters of the 
glassless windows are usually left half-open, 
the ‘ stink-pot ’”’ can be insinuated with a 
certain amount of ease into the victim's bed- 
chamber, to render him helpless before the 
burglary is carried out. There was once a 
high official of the police in Singapore who 
was visited in this manner, and who, grace- 
fully or otherwise, succumbed to the effects 
of the ‘‘ stink-pot,”” and then to his intense 
disgust (when he learned of it, all too late), 
and the secret delight of not a few members 


Mr. Long describes a midnight encounter with one of these gentry in Singapore. 


of the European community was most in- 
gloriously burgled ! 

These ‘ operations,’’ however, are com- 
paratively peaceful ones ; there were others 
of a very different kind when I knew Singa- 
pore some few years ago, and the villain of 
the story was the Chinese armed burglar. 
There was nothing peaceful about him! He 
went out only late at night, or very early in 
the morning. He avoided the full moon, 
and preferred a pitch-dark night, with a rain- 
storm in progress for choice—it lessened the 
chances of detection. Having arrived at his 
rendezvous he would divest himself of his 
scanty clothing, and entirely nude, his body 
smeared with grease, so as to enable him to 
slip out of the grasp of a would-be captor, 
with fish-hooks in his coiled-up pigtail, lest 
that should be seized and give a hold, and 
last, but not least, carrying a murderous- 
looking two-edged curved sword between his 
teeth, he would clamber up into the house 
he had selected for his purpose. Woe betide 
an inmate who happened to fall foul of him 
unprepared, for with two swift strokes of his 
sword—a tumbok-lada the Malays call it—he 
would literally disembowel his victim, who 
had a poor chance indeed of surviving the 
encounter. 

At one period of my residence in Singapore 
Chinese armed burglars became very active, 
and on one occasion a most horrible murder 
was committed by one of these wretches, 
who broke into the house of an Englishman, 
a great harbour expert, who had just come 
out to Singapore to give advice concerning 
harbour reconstruction. He was a channing 
man, and one who could ill be spared, but 
he fell a victim to the knife of the assassin. 
Unused to Eastern life, and apparently un- 
warned of the dangerous proclivities of the 
Chinese armed burglar, he heard a noise in 
a room adjoining his bedroom, in which his, 
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“J dashed open the shutters and thrust straight in front of me with my sword.” 
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young niece was sleeping, and very pluckily, 
but incautiously, he endeavoured to get to 
her room to aid her. He got no farther than 
the landing, however, for there the Chinaman 
met him, made a desperate sweep at his 
stomach with the sword he carried, and gave 
him two fatal, horrible wounds. He staggered 
back into his room to his wife, who had im- 
plored him to take his revolver before leaving 
her, and soon succumbed to his injuries. 

This terrible crime naturally cast a gloom 
over the entire European community, but 
it did more than-that : it made the younger 
members of that community, at any rate, 
resolved to a certain extent to take the law 
into their own hands in connection with 
Chinese armed burglars, and to run no risks ! 
It was somewhere about that time that my 
little adventure occurred. 

I can call the scene vividly to mind as I 
write. It had been very sultry during the 
evening, and the night was distinctly oppres- 
sive. A storm was brewing in the north- 
east, whence at that season of the year they 
usually came, Occasionally, as I lay awake, 
unable to court sleep successfully, I heard 
the low rumble of distant thunder, and 
between the almost-closed Venetians of my 
windows I could see faint flashes of lightning. 

I have always been fascinated by thunder- 
storms, and usually I rise at night if awakened 
by them. I had good reason to bless this 
particular storm, and probably it saved my 
life, for as I lay there wide awake, awaiting 
the coming storm, I heard a creaking noise 
outside. The house I was in was one built 
entirely of wood—a general thing in Singapore 
in those days—and two-storeyed. I slept in 
a room in the upper storey, and my room 
hal two windows, one by the head of my 
bed and the other opposite the foot. Just 
beneath this window stood an oaken chest, 
and both windows had Venetian shutters, 
which opened outwards. The construction 
of the house was such that a very slight 
movement outside could be heard in the 
room adjoining. Finally, I should mention 
that a rain-water pipe ran from the roof to 
the ground near to my room, affording good 
foothold to an expert barefooted climber. 

At first I attributed the noise to an animal, 
a moosang, or possibly a monkey; for 
monkeys often climbed up on to the roof at 
night and ran riot there, and they had been 
known toenter rooms. Then, as it continued 
at regular intervals, and sounded nearer, I 
hegan to analyse it carefully, and all at once 
it flashed upon my mind that it wasa burglar 
—probably a Chinaman; probably, also, an 
armed man, I listened for another second 
or two, and decided that it teas aman moving 
on the outside wall of my room and making 
for the window opposite the foot of my bed. 
Then I took prompt action. 
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At the head of my bed, hanging where I 
could grasp it without getting out of bed, 
was an old sabre, unsheathed. I had made a 
habit of sleeping with it ready at hand, and 
being fairly expert in the use of it, I held 
that it would attord me as good protection 
as a revolver; whilst if I had to use it on 
aa armed burglar and succeeded, I reflected 
that 1 should not be so likely to be put on 
trial for manslaughter as if I shot the man. 

In a second I caught hold of the sword, 
moved carefully out of bed, and, grasping 
the hilt firmly, walked very quietly to the 
window at the foot of my bed. There I 
waited and listened. The man outside was 
approaching the window opposite me. Very 
soon he would be level with it, when, rising 
up from un‘lerneath, he would probably pull 
back the Venetian shutters and jump into 
the room. If he was armed, as I concluded 
he would be, I should immediately be battling 
for my life, and he might well get in the first 
and possibly fatal cut. 

I resolved not to run this risk. I felt I 
was justified in forestalling him, so, mounting 
the oaken chest, which placed me a foot or. 
so below the window, I waited, my sword 
held ready to thrust. I heard a creaking 
sound just below me ; then came a pause 
I felt that the something outside was making 
ready to spring in, and without hesitation 
I dashed open the Venetian shutters with 
my left hand, and with my right thrust with 
all my force straight in front of me with my 
sword. 

As I did so I caught a glimpse of a dark 
body which seemed devoid of clothing, and 
fancied I saw the evil glint of a knife. Then 
the sword seemed to meet with resistance, 
anda piercing vell rang through the air; next 
came the thud of a heavy body falling on the 
grassy turf beneath the window, and then 
silence. 

I drew in the sword—it was wet with 
blood! I had no time, however, to reflect 
upon this, for the next instant the house 
was alive with shouting, gesticulating Chinese 
servants, and soon other Europeans (the 
house was a large boarding establishment) 
put in an appearance. Slipping on my coat 
and trousers, I ran downstairs and made for 
the garden beneath my window, fully expect- 
ing to find a Chinaman weltering in his gore. 
To my amazement, however, I found nothing 
except stains of blood. 

I explained what had transpired, where- 
upon lanterns were requisitioned and a search 
made, which, however, revealed nothing. 
There was nothing to be done but go back to 
bed, and back we all went. 

Next morning, as a further search proved 
equally fruitless, I visited the Central Police 
Station and reported the matter, and was 
told that I should be informed if a dead or 


wounded Chinaman was found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the house in which I resided. 
No report reached me, and from that day 
to this the affair has remained a mystery. 
My own opinion is that the man was only 
slightly wounded, and was able to get away 
at once to the jungle, which extended to 
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within a few yards of the house. Be the 
actual facts what they may, I have always 
felt that what I did was in self-defence, 
and I shall never forget the strain of that 
wait for the midnight intruder; nor do I 
wish for another visit from a Chinese armed 
burglar ! 


Il.—THE RAJAH’S LIFT. 
By CAPTAIN E. A. EVANS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. SOPER. 


The tragic story of a “home-made” hydraulic lift, and what happened to it. 


“I certify that 


the narrative is absolutely true,” writes the Author. 


HE capital city of the dominions 
tuled over by the Rajah of X 
lies in a saucer-like valley, rather 


to one side of the centre. The 
sides of the “‘saucer’’ are formed by an 
almost complete circle of hills, which, fairly 
low near the city, rise gradually to an 
enormous mountain on the other side. The 
side on which there is no hill is desert. 

For a long time, as far back as history 
goes, the only means of communication 
between the city and the outside world— 
excepting the desert, which was almost 
impracticable—was a very bad road which 
wound round the ridge of hills, sometimes on 
the crest itsclf, sometimes to one side. So 
great was the distance, however, and so 
rough the track, that it was a full day's 
journey from the city to the point almost 
opposite it on the mountain where the road 
turned off to India proper. 

The Rajah's dominions, it may be noted, 
are almost entirely contained in the saucer- 
like valley. Sufficient agriculture goes on 
to supply the needs of the whole community ; 
but its chief assets, and the principal sources 
of income of the ruler, were, firstly, some 
mines producing one of the less valuable of 
the precious stones, a substance resembling 
jade, and, secondly, a silk-embroidery indus- 
try. Great quantities of both were carried 
out on the backs of mules, and sometimes 
oxen, up the ridge road, to the boundaries 
of British India and civilization in the shape 
of roads and railroads. It would have been 
a great advantage to use camels, of course, 
a camel taking nearly three times the load 
of a mule, but that first precipitous stretch 
precluded their use. 

It remained for an Englishman, whose 
name is lost to posterity, to make the 
obvious suggestion. In the days when this 
particular Englishman ventured into the 
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country I doubt if he had had many pre- 
decessors, for the rajahs have never welcomed. 
the advent of strangers, white ones particu- 
larly. Howbeit, come he did, and probably 
some time during the last day's painful 
journey dowh the ridge road he evolved 
the idea of the lift. 

How he obtained the ear of the rajah I 
do not know, still less how he got that 
indolent potentate interested in the scheme, 
but apparently he did, I do not know, either, 
whether he was responsible for the affair as 
it afterwards evolved, or if he had originally 
a better scheme; but I incline to the latter 
opinion. 

He was obviously attracted in the first 
place by the water-power, for the city—in 
fact almost the whole valley—obtained its 
water from a stream, remarkably equal in 
volume throughout the whole vear, which 
left the hills almost at their highest point 
and descended in cascades to the valley. 

Whatever the original idea, I only know 
what was evolved later, and I will describe 
it as I saw it. To begin with, the cliff. at 
this point is precipitous—not sheer, but con- 
cave. At the top there is a considerable 
overhang, but it curves out again at the 
bottom. From the brink three large stecl 
girders ran out, meeting at the end which 
overhung the cliff and built solidly into a 
masonry construction at the other. At the 
end where they met was a large wheel, 
running on a long axle, whose near end ran 
through another construction on the cliff 
and had a second wheel attached. Over the 
first wheel passed an enormous length of 
hawser, having at one end a tremendous 
cylindrical tank or cistern, like a boiler, and 
at the other a wooden platform with an 
iron framework. Round the platform ran 
a wooden railing, and four thinner hawsers, 
attached to four rings at the corners of the 
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framework, ran up to meet a fifth ring in 
the centre, about twenty feet above the 
floor; to this ring the main hawser was 
attached. The water from the stream was 
partially diverted through a wide-mouthed 
pipe, which jutted out over the edge of the 
cliff. 

The working of this lift was simple in the 
extreme. There were two men on top and 
two below. Supposing the tank was at the 
top and the cage below. Men, women, 
children, and cattle, having paid their toll, 
crowded on to the cage. When it was full, 
or before, the man on top started letting the 
cascade into the tank, until its weight was 
greater than that of the cage and its load 
and it began to go down, dragging the cage 
up. As the momentum of the ascending 
cage and descending tank became greater, 
the man at the top could apply a brake to 
the second whcel and ease down the pace as 
they neared the level. Having reached the 
top, the people disembarked, the water was 
let out of the tank, and then sufficient 
people were allowed on the cage to drag the 
empty tank up again. 

It sounds a slow business, but when I say 
that the tank was not covered, and that 
practically the whole flow of a very big 
cascade was let into it at once, so that it 
quivered and rocked as it filled, and that 
the whole journey up the great precipice 
was only a matter of minutes, you will see 
that, in spite of loading and unloading delays, 
the thing made several trips an hour. In 
that delectable country, where the ruler is 
a despot, where trade unions and eight-hour 
days are not, and where it is always summer- 
time, a great deal of money was netted. 
The wages of the men working the lift were 
reckoned in annas a day, running expenses 
there were none, and so, though the charge 
per person was only two annas (I forget the 
prices for animals, which varied, of course), 
a good deal of revenue found its way into 
the treasury. I do not suppose much made 
its way into the pockets of the forgotten 
Englishman ! 

I shall never forget my first rip on this 
odd lift. The whole thing was crude in the 


extreme, and the floor of the cage had a’ 


hole in it through which one might look 
down hundreds of yards into space. The 
brake was simply a lever with a pad on it 
operating on the flat rim of the wheel, and 
the man merely put his weight on the lever 
handle, which was up above his head, and 
hung on__I noticed as I waited for the cage 
to come up that he kept up a running fire 
of conversation with travellers with whom he 
was on calling terms, and, it seemed to me, 
got so interested that he might easily forget 
the little matter of applying the brake and 
allow the cage to fly up at sixty miles an 
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hour and forget to stop. He did not, how- 
ever, and one motley crew disembarked and 
another embarked. Besides myself, I remem- 
ber, there were two camels, five or six mules, 
a cow and its calf, about a dozen men, 
several women and children, lots of loose 
baggage, and a parrot. The last—someone’s 
pet, I suppose—did not take up very much 
room, I must admit, as he sat on the upper 
ring and hurled vituperation at everyone in 
general; he was, I think, the only one who 
was not more or less frightened. Many of 
the men had doubtless done the journey 
before, but even they looked a bit uneasy ; 
while several children cried all the time, and 
the animals snorted, and only the infernal 
crush kept them from stampeding. 

I was squeezed against the rails, and hoped 
fervently they would stand the strain; my 
tibs were crushed in by two hefty camel- 
drivers on either side, while the stern of a 
mule jammed me in from behind. I was 
nervous enough myself, and observed with 
distinct qualms, as we descended, that the 
hawser was far from new—was, in fact, 
ragged and thin in parts. Moreover, the 
cage creaked and groaned as it went down, 
and both it and the tank swayed consider- 
ably from,side to side as well as twirled round 
and round slightly in their passage. They 
did not bump into each other half-way, as I 
had expected, but I could not see any reason 
why they should not have done so on some 
occasion. We went down at a really alarm- 
ing pace, once we were fairly started; the 
earth, with its little rat-traps of houses, flew 
up to meet us, and people’s voices, from only 
being vaguely audible, became distinct and 
rose in pitch in an extraordinary manner. 

Just as it seemed certain that we were 
going to strike the ground with a crash, the 
brake was applied and we slowed down 
with sickening suddenness, landing with a 
moderate bump only, but enough to evoke 
screams from the children and frightened 
noises from the animals. The sensation on 
reaching thé ground was extraordinary, and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
the crouching camels were induced to rise 
and walk. I disliked it so much personally 
that I made up my mind to go round by the 
road on my return, but my four days’ busi- 
ness in the city blotted out some of the 
terrors and, as a matter of fact, I made the 
ascent. I wondered how much longer the 
lift would last, for a friendly clerk who went 
up at the same time informed me that it was 
practically the same in every particular bit 
of material as when it was first erected. 

T afterwards learnt that it ran for almost 
exactly two years more. My trip had im- 
pressed itself on me sufficiently to impel 
me to make the trying journey to the rajah’s 
city again to learn particulars. There I was 
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fortunate enough to run across the same 
clerk once more, and he satisfied my 
curiosity about the tragedy—for tragedy 
it was. 

It was one of the four hawsers of the tank 
that broke first. The cage was coming up 
at the time, and they were almost level 
when first one hawser parted and then 
another, both going off like thunder-claps. 
The tank, held now by two hawsers only, 
heeled over to one side, and, being uncovered, 
a whole lot of water washed out, and came 
down in a solid mass. One of the men below 
was looking up, and the mass of water took 
him full in his upturned face, broke his neck 
at once, and literally hurled him to the 
ground. The lightened tank now began to 
go up slowly, and at this moment a young 
boy of about fourteen or fifteen caught hold 
of the branch of a tree that was growing out 
from the cliff and pulled himself clean out 
of the cage, which was now oscillating a 
considerable distance to either side. He was 
rescued fourteen hours later by means of a 
rope, and was the sole survivor. 

After a few seconds the two remaining 
hawsers parted together, and the tank and 
the cage both flew to the earth. To the 
eternal credit of the man on top, it is recorded 
that he did try to apply his brake, but of 
course it was about as much use as a man 
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trying to stop an engine by hanging cn the 
back of it. 

The tank naturally reached the ground 
first, and landing on one edge embedded 
itself four yards in the solid earth, the water 
coming up out of it like a fountain on the 
impact: it then heeled over to an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, where it remained— 
and remains to this day—a battered, gigantic, 
useless hulk. The cage landed flat, like a 
pancake, and immediately rebounded, while 
every soul in it did the same, but bounded 
higher, most of them falling to earth again 
clear of the structure. One man leapt out 
of the thing en route, but the heavier load 
arrived first and he came later, landing on 
his head in a ploughed field, and cleaving the 
earth to quite a depth. Every single living 
being in the cage was killed. All these things, 
with many gruesome details, the clerk told 
me with ghoulishly meticulous accyracy. He 
had actually been waiting to go up. by the 
next cage-load when the accident occurred. 

So ended what was, perhaps, India’s only 
attempt at an hydraulic lift. There is a fine 
opportunity for someone with more money- 
than brains to start a new one. It might 
not be very popular at first, but in the East 
life is held so cheap that I daresay in time 
you would get a very handsome return for 
your money. 


IlI.—THE NEW MOON. 


By G. ANTOINE, F.R.G.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. ELCOCK. 


The astronomical information’in diaries sometimes seems rather useless, but, this story shows 
how on one occasion at least it saved two men’s lives. 


Kg AM sorry, Effendi,” said the Sheikh 
Mahmoud, my guide, ‘but it is 
impossible to go straight across 


from here tc Beris.” With this 
brief declaration he seemed to consider 
that he had finally disposed of my suggestion. 
My map of the Libyan desert, across which I 
had just travelled, showed an old caravan 
route which would shorten our return journey 
by at least two hundred miles, and I wanted 
to try it. I was young, and anxious to get 
back to civilization as soon as possible after 
my long journey across the desert, and I 
was determined to try and save a week's 
uscless travel. I therefore told Mahmoud 
that if, by daybreak on the following day, 
he could find out about this old route, he 
might continue to lead the caravan; other- 
wise I would guide it myself, and he could 


return to Cairo. As I surmised, the crafty 
old sheikh informed me on the following 
morning that he had discovered the route. 

Well, we started. I was careful, however, 
to check his track by my compass, and I 
soon discovered that whilst he slightly 
deviated from the exact line of our outward 
journey, he was keeping too far north, with 
the result that we were following a course 
that resembled something like the two sides 
of a triangle. 

It would be a risky thing, I fully realized, 
to interfere with old Mahmoud. All the 
camel-men belonged to his tribe, and my 
enginecr and I were the only white men on 
this pioneer expedition, which comprised 
about forty natives and thirty camels. 

The wily old guide knew that my threat 
to send him back to Cairo was bluff, but he 
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“1 was sitting in my tent, writing up my diary, when the old man appeared.” 


apparently accepted the theory of my old 
route just to save appearances. Evidently, 
however, he merely intended to alter his old 
route just sufficiently to be able to say that 
we were returning by another track. 

I resolved to try diplomacy. Summoning 
Mahmoud, I told him that I feared the loads 
on the camels had been badly packed, and 
that something might fall and be lost. I 
therefore wanted someone in whom I had 
confidence to follow the caravan to see that 
nothing slipped off the loads. I had selected 
him, I added, for this responsible duty. In 


the meantime, I would take the lead and 
guide the caravan myself. 

Without a word of reply, Mahmoud retired 
to the position I had relegated him to. 
Naturally, I at once altered the course. 

The trouble I had feared was not long in 
manifesting itself. The first sign was the 
sudden stoppage of the camel-boys’ weird 
and fascinating chant, to which the camels 
kept up a regular rhythmic slouch. No 
longer did they plod along vigorously ;— the 
song became a dirge, and I was thankful, 
with the first signs of sunset, to call a halt 
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for the night. I sent for the dragoman and 
asked him what, in his opinion, was the 
matter with the men. 

After some hesitancy he informed me 
that the sheikh had told the camcl-men that 
we were mad Englishmen who had been 
stricken by Allah and were on the forty-day 
trek to the Khordofan, which meant death 
to all, as we had only sufficient water for 
three days. 

‘This was serious, and had to be dealt with 
without delay. 

I at once sent for all the men, and ex- 
plained to them the working of the compass 
and my maps. I told them I knew exactly 
where we were, and how easy it was to track 
one’s routes with these instruments. 

It was impossible to glean from their 
stoical countenances what impression, if any, 
my explanations had made upon them. I 
therefore told my dragoman, who seemed 
much impressed with my explanation, to go 
among the men and report to me what they 
thought. On his return he informed me 
that the men stated they could not under- 
stand how my “clock ’’ and papers could 
help me; to their knowledge I had never 
been here before, whilst they, who knew the 
desert, had no idea of their whereabouts, 
and consequently there could be no hope of 
their again reaching their homes by following 
me. They had therefore resolved to get 
away whilst I slept at night, taking the 
camels and what water was left. 

My worst fears were thus realized. The 
old sheikh had secured his revenge very 
rapidly. The situation was desperate, and 
would require strong handling. 

I knew the native dislike to darkness, and 
I calculated that if any move was going to 
be made by them it would be in the early 
dawn. But it was necessary to exercise 
every precaution. 

My engineer and I held a council of war, 
and decided to keep watch, he to do sentry-go 
for the first half of the night and I for the 
latter half. 

I found I had correctly gauged the natives’ 
fear of darkness, for it was not until the 
first streak of light crept athwart the sky 
that I discerned figures crawling about 
among the camels. Waking up my engineer, 
I dashed out, armed only with my courbash 
(whip), which had a beautiful thong made 
out of a slice of rhino-hide. 

It was still too dark to sce clearly, but I 
let fly with my whip among the crawling 
figures, and the yells all round told me 
plainly that the courbash had got home on 
several tawny skins. I refrain from setting 
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down exactly what I said, but I gave them 
clearly to understand that anyone moving 
without orders would suffer. 

At daybreak the sheikh came to me and 
said that the men desired to return to their 
village on the Nile in time for the great fast 
of Ramadan, which began in three days’ 
time. I was sitting in my tent writing up 
my diary when the old man appeared, and 
as my eve fell on the page on which I was 
writing my notes for the day I noticed the 
printed announcement at the top: ‘ New 
moon 4.27 p.m.” I knew that the great 
Mohammedan fast came in with the new 
-moon. The old sheikh had blundered, and 
here was a fortuitous accident that might 
save the whole situation. I told Mahmoud 
I would speak to the men at once, and ordered 
him to bring them to me. 

When they had assembled I told them that 
the sheikh had explained to me their desire 
to return in time for the Ramadan fast, which 
he declared would be due in three days’ time. 
I was compelled to tell them, I added, that 
the sheikh was just as wrong in making that 
statement as he was when he told them I 
was leading them to the Khordofan and their 
deaths. The Ramadan moon would rise this 
very evening, I said, and I would stop the 
caravan in time to have the camp fixed and 
their work done, so as to enable them all to 
perform their religious rites and chant the 
Koran. 

The sheikh, in furious tones, told them I 
was an unbeliever, and was trying to mis- 
lead them. In return I asked them to 
continue the march with me that day, and 
they could then judge whether I was worthy 
of belief. 

They agreed to march, and soon after 
four the pale new moon, plainly discernible 
from the desert plateau, rose above the 
horizon, much to my relief and satisfaction, 
and to the utter astonishment of the men. 

The sheikh, who was terribly taken aback, 
had the good sense to admit his mistake 
and apologize very humbly for his incredulity. 
After this the march proceeded quite har- 
moniously, and we duly reached Beris with- 
out further incident. I am fully convinced, 
however, that this little story would never 
have been recorded but for the apparently 
valueless information in my old diary: 
““New moon rises 4.27 p.m.” 

Failing the appearance of the moon, the 
fanatical old sheikh would have persuaded 
his men that I was teading them to destruc- 
tion, and we two whites would have either 
been left to meet a lingering death in the 
desert or else killed on the spot. 
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A veritable human docu- 
ment—the true story of 
a plain man who met 
the Girl of his dreams, 
and then, turning his 
backuponthecities,went 
out into the Alaskan 
wilderness to make a 
living and build a home for her. Time 
and again stark misfortune overtook him; 
he was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at last he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 
the bottom of the ladder once more, but 
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all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read 
the man’s wonderful 
story, told in his own 
simple, yet vivid lan- 
guage in pages torn from 
his diary and sent in batches to the Girl, 
and see what adventures and hardships he 
went through, and how this unique romance 
of fact ended. “The tale is true,” writes 
the Author ; “I actually lived it.” No more 
remarkable narrative has appeared in our 
pages for many years. 


III. 


Pleasant Camp, 
Alaska, Sept. 8th, 1914. 

T seems a long time since I wrote any- 
thing in my diary. I have many 
things that I ought to write down while 
they are still fresh in my memory and 

the pain and danger are present and vivid to 
me. At night in jail I planned and planned 
and planned. I would try to escape the 
next day. I was now strong again and could 
stand another dash through the mountains. 
I would rush the jailer when he opened the 
door, pull him in and lock him up, or take 
his gun and run. I would not, could not, 
live like this, locked up like a beast. I'd 
rather die. So I planned and planned all 
night long. 

In the morning the jailer came and called 
through the wicket in the door. ‘“ Jake,” 


he called. ‘‘ Jake, it’s time to get up and 
build the fire.” But Jake was dead to the 
world. 


“Damn that man,” he swore, and, opening 
the door, came into the cage to shake him in 
his cell. 


1 stood all ready with my 
coat and hat on. My cell 
door was half open. Now 
was the time! I leaped out and passed him 
in a flash. There was a crash and the door 
was closed behind me. I turned the key and 
peeped through the wicket in the door. The 
jailer was standing in the middle of the floor, 
turning bewilderedly, yelling, ‘‘ Jake, Jake, 
Jake, Jake, Jake,” and pulling at his gun 
in his hip-pocket. I didn’t wait to see if he 
got it out, but ran as fast as I could through 
the corridor and out into the yard. I ran 
around the building and across a smail creek, 
then across the railroad tracks and up the 
mountain-side. The brush closed in around 
me and covered my way. I was free once 
more! One doesn’t realize what freedom 
is till one has been in a cage. 

I ran up the bench a couple of miles, then 
down the mountain-side again and slunk 
across the valley through the brush like a 
hungry coyote. 

I had to cross the Skagway River and 
didn’t dare go over one of the bridges, so I 
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selected a spot where I could not be seen 
from the town, and plunged in, now swim- 
ming, now stumbling over the stony bottom. 
Once on the other side, after a swift survey 
of the opposite bank to be sure no one had 
seen me, I crawled into the thick brush, 
found a good place to sit down, and there I 
pulled off my clothes, wrung them out, and 
put them on again. Then I ran again 
through the brush and over an unfrequentcd 
trail that goes to Dyea. 

In the Dyea valley I again had a river to 
cross, but it only reached above my knees a 
bit, so that was easy. I had selected this 
route to Haines because it is the most im- 
possible one. In fact, it is one that the 
Indians in the country say cannot be made, 
as steep mountains and glaciers bar the way. 
I have many times wanted to see if this could 
be done, and I figured that they would never 
look for me along there. I moved slowly 
through the brush, over the logs and across 
small creeks. Where there were open glades 
in the timber I crawled on hands and knees 
for fear I might be seen by someone. I felt 
like a wild animal in the jungle. Then I 
heard the baying of dogs near by and the 
hair stood up on the back of my neck. 
I wondered if they were hunting me. I 
crawled ahead through the blueberry bushes 
on my hands and knees. Then I came to a 
trail, and I cursed myself for not lying still 
when I had first heard the dogs. It is the 
old White Pass trail, I thought; and then 
there was a noise right ahead of me. I 
ducked down and crawled back into the 
brush. I heard a loud growl and two big 
dogs came rushing through the brush toward 
me. I sat up on my haunches and glared at 
them. “‘ Mush on, you brutes,’’ I snapped 
out at them, for it would never do to let 
them think that I was afraid. ‘‘ Mush on, 
chuck, beat it, you curs,’’ but the dogs 
circled round me and growled and barked. 
A man came along the trail. I could sce 
him, but he could not see me, for I was 
behind some brush. ‘ Here,” he yelled. 
“Towser! Queen! Come away from that 
porcupine.” The dogs barked on. Then 
the man fired his gun and the dogs rushed 
away from me. The man_ passed, and I 
crawled along through the brush till I was 
out of sight, and then I ran as fast as I could 
up the trail to get as far as possible from those 
infernal hounds, even though they were not 
hunting me. 

T left the trail and struck up the side of 
the first mountain range I had to cross to get 
to Haines. It was a verv steep mountain, 
but T found a wooded gulch that made a gap 
in the wall, and up I climbed. I ate con- 
tinuously from right and left as I worked 
my way through. There were blueberries, 
raspberries, salmonberries, cranberries, and 
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huckleberries. There were plenty of bear 
signs, and I expected to come upon one any 
moment, yet I was not a bit afraid. It 
seemed to me that bears were friends com- 
pared to what I was getting away from. My . 
way led up through long thickets of alders 
and longer steep meadows of high wet grass. 
The alder thickets grew fewer, and soon there 
was only grass and moss, with here and there 
a stunted, low-spread scrub pine. I was 
wet to the skin from the dew-covered brush 
and grass, yet I was not cold, but fairly warm 
and comfortable from the great exertion of 
climbing. 

Now the great cliffs stood straight and 
black out of the grassy slopes like giant 
guardsmen, with steep meadows of moss and 
grass between. Gophers and marmots came 
out and peeped at me, whistled, and dis- 
appeared in their holes. They called from 
hole to hole and colony to colony, telling of 
my approach. Had I only hada gun, I would 
have had meat for supper. The sun had 
passed across the sky and now hung low in 
the west over the peaks towards which I 
was making. I passed den after. den of 
marmots and they came out and sat on their 
haunches, staring at me like prairie’ dogs. 
Grouse flew up in flocks ahead and arourd 
me, and I became violently hungry when I 
thought of all the juicy meat so plentiful 
about me. I felt as if I were a degenerate 
animal without a hole to crawl into, ‘or a 
nest or a nice limb to sit on and sleep, and 
not even able to use the food that was all 
about me in abundance. Yes, I was a man 
and couldn’t live without my tools. 

The climbing was growing more difficult 
as the evening progressed. There were steep, 
rocky gorges where small torrents came 
splashing down in countless cascades, and 
long, steep rock-slides that were liable to 
begin sliding at any time and grind to ators 
one who happened to be upon them. I 
reached the snow-line and wound my way 
between the long patches of snow, often in 
mud up over my ankles. The temperature 
was getting low and the wind blew in chilly 
blasts from the glacier-covered barrens above. 
But the cold did not bother me much, for 
the mountain was still steep and I was still 
strong and had energy to keep warm. I 
knew that the night was near and I wanted 
to get to the top of the range where I could 
look down upon the Dyasenki glacier which 
I had to cross, so I hurried up the muddy 
rocky lanes between the snow and monster 
cliffs and reached a place where there was 
nothing but rock and ice and snow. 

It began to grow dark, but I could see 
the reflection of the sun’s descent and could 
keep on in the right direction. A strong 
wind blew up; banks of fog drifted in from 
nowhere, and a drizzly rain began to fall. 
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“The dogs circled round me and growled and barked.” 
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The clouds shut out what light I had, and 
left me with only the south-westerly wind to 
guide by. It was dangerous to walk along 
after I could see no more, for there were 
great cracks in the ice and I never knew what 
moment I would fall down some precipice 
to death. Still, I couldn’t lie down on the 
snow or ice, so I had to keep on and try to 
find some sheltering rock or cliff. 

There were patches of rocky, 
slushy, muddy snow where 
stumbled and fell repeatedly. 
My hands and feet were wet 
and bruised and cold. I reached a cliff that 
towered above me, enveloping me in complete 
darkness. I crept along on hands and knees, 
trying to find a place to lie down, and found 
acrevice in the rock. It was dry, and there 
was just room enough for me to squeeze in, 
and I sat and shivered through the night. I 
tried to sleep, but my teeth began to chatter 
and my legs to cramp. I had to get out 
and rub and massage my legs and beat my 
arms. 

Thus the daybreak found me, chilled to 
the marrow, rubbing life and warmth into 
my frozen limbs. As soon as the blackness 
took on a greyish hue, I crawled down from 
my resting-place and slowly worked my way 
to the west. The rain had ceased, but every- 
thing was enveloped in a heavy blanket of 
fog. I could see nothing but the snow and 
rocks a few feet ahead of me, but I knew 
that the wind was south-west, so I had a 
course. I also knew that the mountain was 
steep on the Dyasenki side and that it would 
be very dangerous to descend. But I 
couldn't stay up there, so I kept on, down 
ever steeper slopes of rock and snow. 

1 came to a bench that was flat and even. 
Suddenly the wind and fog seemed to come 
straight up out of the earth at my feet. I 
stopped short and sat down. Then the fog 
parted and I looked down over the Dvyasenki, 
two thousand feet or more below me. A few 
steps more and I should have been over the 
edge of a cliff to sudden death! I wondered 
why it was that I hadn’t kept on, and I 
thought of Marian. In my tired fancy it 
seemed as if she had held me back and that 
it was for her that I must live. 

Below me the glacier wound its way from 
inland ice-fields, a river of ice slowly, 
patiently moving to the sea. I retraced my 
steps and went along the side of the mountain. 
Soon I came upon a trail with tracks of goat 
and bear and wolf. I followed it. It led 
along the mountain-side, and fora while I was 
afraid that it was leading me inland to some 
pass through the coast range, but then it 
dropped off down a deep gully to another 
bench, and I was sure that it was leading to 
the glacier. 

The trail led me through canyons and over 
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benches and then into a narrow gorge be- 
tween a large cliff and the mountain-side, the 
cliff being a slice of the mountain that had 
broken otf. There was a little creek running 
down the gorge and along its sandy edges 
there were tracks of fox and wolf and tear 
and lynx, and many other animals that had 
come that way. The way was very narrow 
in places, and once a rock had fallen down 
and jammed above the trail, forming a 
tunnel through which I had to craw! on all 
fours. Here and there along the sides in the 
broken rock were long hairs of brown and 
black bear, where they had rubbed along for 
countless years. The trail led up quite 
steeply for a way and then curved in and out 
again in a wide semicircle, ending by the 
open face of the mountain where I could 
look down to the glacier a thousand feet or 
so below. Here the trail led out on to a 
narrow shelf of rock where the moss was 
beaten hard by many feet. It was only a 
few feet wide and I walked along, hugging 
close to the mountain. I didn't feel dizzy 
exactly, but several times at the beginning 
I felt cold shivers go up my spine when I 
thought about falling. In some places it 
was so narrow that I had hardly room enough 
to place my feet and in other places it sloped 
till I expected every moment to slide off and 
plunge down. In one place the rock above 
was overhanging and I had to crawl, hunchirg 
along by inches, and then another time it 
was only a crevice where I had to step along 
face to the rock from foothold to foothold, 
clutching with my hands at cracks and 
irregularities. 

Again the trail led to a narrow gorge in 
the side of the mountain. This crack was 
even narrower than the last. I could hardly 
squeeze my tody through, and I wondernd 
how on earth a bear could walk where I 
could hardly squeeze through. I must have 
missed the trail somewhere, I thought, and 
I pushed myself out of the crevice again. 
At the entrance there lav a heap of large 
rocks, and sure enough the trail led down 
through a hole under them. I knelt down 
and pecred in. It was dark in there and 
smelled of animals. I felt uneasy about it 
as I crawled in a few feet, then I thought I 
heard something move around inside and 
there flashed before my eves a pair of green, 
glowing spots. I backed out hastily, the 
thing following me, spitting at me like a cat 
and vowling weirdly. It was a lynx, and I 
thanked my stars that it didn’t jump on me 
in there. I had had all the underground 
travelling I wanted, so I looked about to 
find another wav. The walls were impossible 
everywhere and there were only the hole ard 
the gorge, so I took the gorge to see where it 
led. It was only a couple of hundred feet 
long, and then I came out on the face of the 


mountain again. I looked down, and there a 
hundred feet below me ran the trail. The 
face of the mountain below me was full of 
cracks, and in them grew bushes, jack-pines, 
and mountain birch. There was also a 
crevice in the sloping face of the rock begin- 
ning at my feet. 1 tried it with my feet to 
see if it would hold, for I had to go some- 
where. It held, and I moved along step by 
step, clutching at what projections there 
were. A jack-pine grew about fifty feet 
away, only a few feet below the crevice I 
was traversing. If I could only get that 
far, I could let myself drop down to it and 
from it to another one that grew a little 
below, and from there it seemed easy to 
reach the trail. 

There were only a few feet to go, when the 
moss gave way beneath my feet, my knees 
banged against the face of the rock, and I 
was falling. I grabbed for the crevice with 
my hands, but I got only two handfuls of 
moss and kept on sliding, faster and faster, 
my fingers scraping against the rock and my 
sorely-broken finger-nails groping for a hold. 
I slipped by a clump of brush, grabbed, and 
it held. There was a crevice by my bleeding 
knees, and they found a rest there. I looked 
down and saw a jack-pine ten feet below me 
and to one side, and a little below it there was 
a small birch, and from the birch there were 
only a few feet to the bench where the trail 
ran. The bench was only a few yards wide, 
showing a straight fall of cliffs to the glacier 


below. I wasn’t frightened, strange as it 
may seem; my hands and knees hurt too 
much. I gavea push and, dropping, grabbed 


for the tree. I got hold of a limb, but it 
broke and I fell against the rock and rolled 
over and over. My head banged against 
something and then all was dark, and I was 
falling ! 

I felt the sunshine on my 


A Close face. Something was holding 
Call. me tight around the hips; 
something was pressing 


against my head, and something seemed to 
have me by the throat. My legs were hang- 
ing loose below me. I moved them and they 
hit against something hard. My arms were 
held close. Then I opened my eyes and 
looked about me. I was hanging in a tree 
by the neck of my coat and my hips were 
jam-ned in between the trunk of the tree and 
the face of the cliff. A limb had caught 
under my coat and had come out at the back 
of my head, and there T hung. Something 
warm ran down over my face and lips. I 
tasted it. It was blood, and little by little 
I remembered how it came about. I looked 
about more intelligently now. The trail was 
at the foot of the tree, just a few inches from 
my feet. I squirmed around to get my hips 
loose. My body was sore, but I had to free 
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myself. I got my foot up in the crotch 
between the tree and the wall and got loose ; 
then I let myself slip out of my coat to the 
ground. I could hardly stand, and every- 
thing went round and round. 1 got my coat 
down with difficulty and walked slowly and 
wearily along the trail to the knoll a little 
distance away. The brush there was bluc- 
berry bushes, loaded with berries. A small 
stream came splashing down the clitfs and 
ran tumbling over the bench. There was a 
little pool below the fall, and here I knelt 
and drank my fill and washed my hurts. My 
head had a deep cut on top and my hands 
and knees were skinned and bruised, while 
my finger-nails were aching beyond all 
expression. The sun was low in the west, 
so I knew it was evening; I must have been 
hanging in that tree most of the day. I felt 
very weak from loss of blood and lack of 
food, and I dragged myself over into the 
blueberry bushes and fell asleep. When I 
woke up it was dark and cold and blowing 
hard. A cold, drizzly fog was coming up 
from the glacier and the fiord. My body was 
so stiff and sore that I could hardly move it. 
and my head was hot and jumping like a 
motor. Water! I wanted water. My 
hands and knees felt as if I were crawling on 
red-hot irons as I moved through the brush 
and over the pebbles, but I wanted water 
more than comfort. I ducked my head in 
the little pool and drank and soaked the 
fluid in, for while my body was cold and 
shivering, my head was hot. I wondered 
how long I would last, for I thought that I 
was surely dying. I wondered if I had better 
crawl over to the edge of the cliff and let 
myself fall, and I imagined doing it, and in 
the middle of these imaginings I fell asleep 
again by the pool. When I woke I was ina 
kind of stupor, delirious, imagining all kinds 
of weird things, but trying all the time to 
keep control of myself. Thus I spent an 
age, now sleeping, now raving, now bemoan- 
ing my hurts and cursing my luck. The 
morning found me there, and, as the day 
grew brighter, I started down along the trail. 
It ran down a small canyon and went clear 
down to the glacier. 

My mind had grown clearer and my 
strength and ambition had come back to me, 
and as soon as J limbered up I found that I 
was not as badly hurt as [had thought. Mv 
head stopped aching and the cool water that 
I drank tasted sweet and good. It was not 
so bad, after all. 

Down at the edge of the glacier IT could 
follow the trail no more, for it was covered 
with rocks, large and small, but I made out 
over them straight across the glacier. It 
was very muddy between the rocks, and 
became more so as I progressed, but it grew 
less muddy again as I got farther away from 
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the edge and soon it was pure, milky ice. 
I had seen several tracks back in the mud, 
so I was sure that I was going in the right 
direction, and as I followed a long ridge of 
ice the trail gradually appeared again and 
the honeycombed ice was broken and worn 
by many hoofs and paws. In and out the 
trail wound its way, around deep holes and 
along crevices that I dared not look into more 
than once, for they were bottomless, and my 
fall the day before had unnerved me 
somewhat. 

On and on, over sharp ridges and through 
sink-holes I hurried, then through the mud 
and over the rocks to safe land again. I 
didn't look back, for I was glad to be away 
from it and I never wanted to see the place 
again. 

Then I went up over the second mountain 
range. It was not nearly as high as the first 
one, nor as steep. Once on top, I could look 
over the Chilkoot valley with the river and 
the lake. I could see the Chilkoot cannery, 
with the many fishing-boats lying round in 
the inlet. I thought of all the food there 
was down there. Oh, for a bit of food! 
I was starving. 

I hurried down to the steep meadows 
where berries grew and spent an hour or so 
eating to my heart's content. Then I 
stumbled down the hillside again and was 
soon below in the valley. Once there I had 
to be careful, for there is an Indian village 
at the lake, and if any of them saw me they 
would surely stop me or at least talk about 
meeting me. 

I crawled cautiously through the brush, 
waded across the Chilkoot River, and struck 
into the woods again across the valley and 
up the last mountain range that barred my 
way to the Chilkat River and the road. I 
had changed my mind about going to Haines 
and had decided to go to Klukwan, up 
through Pleasant Camp and then to the 
interior somewhere. I would rather be in 
there chopping wood over winter in White 
Horse or Dawson for my board than to be 
in a penitentiary for five long vears. So, 
although I dreaded going over that mountain, 
I kept on. 

T was beginning to get downright exhausted 
now. I was so weary that I wanted to lie 
down every moment. It seemed as if I had 
been going steadily for a week or morc. 
Every time I slipped on some root or stick 
and fell, I wanted to stay down and never 
get up again. The brush was so thick and 
tangled that breaking through was hard and 
slow work. The sticks caught in my rags 
and made them even more ragged. They 
knotted in tangles in front of me and con- 
stantly held me back. There were thickets 
of devil clubs and my arms and legs got full 
of stickers, but I kept on, for I had to reach 
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Klukwan before I should get anything to 
eat. 

On a rabbit trail I came 
upon a lynx engaged in 
eating a rabbit. It saw me, 
hunched its back, and stood there spitting 
at me, its hair all standing erect. I madea 
stumble at it, for a dash it could hardly be 
called, and it scurried off into the brush in a 
hurry, leaving the half-eaten rabbit on the 
ground. It had only eaten the head and 
forelegs, and I ate the rest. Yes, I sat down 
there and tore the meat with my teeth and 
crunched the bones while the lynx circled 
around me in the brush, yowling angrily. 
It tasted good to me and I ate it every bit 
except the skin. It gave me strength, and 
again I moved up the everlasting upward 
trail. 

The weather cleared for a while just before 
dark, and I saw that I was in a gap in the 
range like a pass with high round mountains 
on each side. I hurried over the rounding 
saddle and was soon on the Chilkat slope. 
Another snowstorm was approaching. It 
looked like a tremendous white wall rushing 
along. Thenit closed in around me and I was 
in a cellar with white walls. It grew darker 
and darker, but I couldn’t get Icst now. All 
I had to do was to go downhill. It must 
have been snowing all day on this side of the 
range, for the snow was about a foot deep and 
much deeper where it had drifted. Through 
the dark and the deep snow it was impossible 
for me to see where I was going. I knew 
that this side of the mountain was broken 
and precipitous and that there were numerous 
cliffs and holes and clear drop-offs, but I 
had to trust to chance to get me through, for 
to stay up there would mean sure death 
from the cold and I couldn’t go back. So 
I kept sliding and plunging through the snow. 
When I fell I didn’t want to get up but lay 
whimpering, thinking that I was ‘all in” 
and sure to die. 

After a while there was no more snow and 
I came into the dark woods. Here I could 
see nothing, so I sat down on my haunches 
and slid little by little. It was remarkably 
smooth going on the mossv slope. The 
moon came out and soon I could see dimly 
where I was. I was safe on a sloping ridge, 
with a canyon on each side. By some 
miracle of chance I had staved on the back 
of the ridge and not slid down one of the 
sides to the deep, precipitous creek-bed in 
the canyon. The timber was open and the 
mossy ground was good ta walk on, but I 
was too sore and exhausted to appreciate it 
and just stumbled downward. It seemed 
an age before I reached the road in the 
valley of the Chilkat River. I walked along 
it and saw by a mile-post that I was ten 
miles from Haines. I had thirteen miles to 
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go before I could reach Klukwan! I kept 
on up the road in a dazed, stupid fashion. 
In the early morning I reached the Indian 
village. 

There was no one in sight, so I walked 

right through to where one of my friends 
lived and knocked on the door. My friend 
came out from behind the house, where he 
had been splitting wood. 
‘Well, of all the men I ever 
expected to see, you are the 
last,” he exclaimed, when 
he recognized me. ‘ But 
where have you been, Svend? You look 
sick. What’s the matter? Come on into 
the house and tell me all about it.’ He 
held the door open for me and I entered the 
warm, cosy kitchen and sat down and told 
him my story. 

“I came this way because I thought may- 
be you would lend me a rifle and some grub 
to take me to the interior,”’ I said, when I 
had told him all as briefly as I could. 

He looked sadly at me and shook his head 
from side to side in sorrow. ‘‘ You, Svend, 
in jail for burglary! My God! Sure, I will 
give you anything that I have that will help 
you, but you must stay here for a few days 
and rest up. You look almost dead. And 
you came from Skagway to here overland ! 
Do you know that the Indians say that is 
impossible ? And without food! Great 
God, but you must be hungry! And you 
locked the jailer in,”” he chuckled. 

His wife came downstairs. ‘‘ How do you 
do?” she greeted, and we shook hands. 
She tried to look pleasant and not to notice 
my condition, kind woman, but I could see 
the pity in her eyes and the friendly sym- 
pathy she had for me. 

Another friend came over to get his 
morning’s milk. He took in my condition 
at a glance. I was down and out. A look 
of surprise and sorrow showed in his face. 
Then he brightened up. ‘ By the way, 
Svend,” he said, ‘I am in need of a helper 
very badly. Would you care to help me 
out? I have some freighting to do to 
Pleasant Camp, and from Haines here. 
That will be an all-winter job if you care to 
stay with us.” 

I knew he did not need a man. The 
Indians of Klukwan could do as good work 
as any white man and would do it cheaper 
than any respectable white man would care 
to do it. He had seen my ragged clothing 
and wanted to help me out. I thanked him 
and made him understand that I couldn’t 
stop. He didn’t know what my trouble was, 
but I told him that the other friend would 
let him know when I had gone. 

They gave me some clothes and heavy 
woollen underwear and I took a hot bath 
and doctored my cuts and bruises with iodine, 
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then I ate breakfast with my friends. I ate 
till I was ashamed of myself, but they, good 
people, understood how it was and were 
glad to have me fill up. 

Then I got some blankets, grub, a gun, and 
a pair of shoe-packs from the store. I had 
to get the shoe-packs three sizes too large 
because my feet were so badly swollen. My 
friends insisted that I should stay, but I 
knew that the mail would be up that day 
and I didn’t want to be there when they 
read the papers. Nor did I want to have 
anyone see me there, not so much for my 
own sake as for that of my friends who were 
helping me. So, although I was dead for 
want of sleep and could hardly keep my eyes 
open when I was still for a moment, I said 
good-bye to them, swung the ninety odd 
pounds of grub and blankets on my back, 
and hurried away. 

I had gone about a mile when I heard some- 
one running after me. I looked around 
startled, ready to plunge into the bush. 

It was the missionary. ‘I want to say 
good-bye to you,”’ he said. ‘Sorry you 
cannot stay. But two things I want you to 
remember. If you are ever in need of a 
friend, don’t be afraid to come tome. Iam 
your friend, no matter what your circum- 
stances may be. And remember there is 
One above Who keeps watch over us all at 
all times. God is good and He will take 
care of you if you will but ask Him. Good- 
bye, my boy. May God take care of you 
wherever you go.’ 

He left me dazed and thoughtful. Surely 
God was good to have given me friends like 
that, and there on the road I sincerely asked 
Him to bless and keep those good people. 

I didn’t like to travel on the road, so at 
Wells, where the Klihinah empties into the 
Chilkat, I went to an Indian friend who has 
a homestead there and told him I was in 
trouble and wanted to cross the Chilkat 
above Klihinah. I didn’t have much to say, 
for an Indian needs only a few statements to 
understand and he draws his own conclusions 
as to details. He took me across the river 
in his canoe. 

“T wish I was going with you,” he said, 
and looked wistfully up the valley, “ but I 
must stay here and take care of my foxes. 
Too bad, too bad,”’ he shook his head slowly. 
““When you come back, come and see me. 
Tell Paddy IT am all right.” We shook hands 
and he paddled back across the river. 

Once more I was alone, with miles and 
miles ahead of me. But I had a pack of 
grub on my back and a gun; enough to last 
me three months and a lot longer if I took 
good care of it and lived mostly on the 
country. So T was not lonesome, but I was 
awfully, awfully tired. The hot coffee and 
the warm food had stimulated me for the 


time being, but now I was fast giving out. 
It began to rain and I realized that I couldn’t 
possibly make Boulder Creek, where there 
was an old deserted cabin, so I forded the 
Klihinah and made for Sunshine Hill, where 
a friend of mine has a homestead. It took 
me quite a while to go the last mile or two, 
for my legs kept giving way under me in the 
most remarkable fashion and I had become 
ravenously hungry again. 

My friend was not at home, but the door 
was open and I went in and soon had cooked 
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place to live. The cabin was clean and snug. 
There were a table, two chairs, two beds, a 
writing-desk, and a cooking-stove, with pots 
and pans hanging on the wall in orderly 
fashion. I imagined my own cabin would 
look like that with Her to fill it with cosy 
love and happiness. Then I realized how 
hopeless my ever having a home of my own 
had become. I was an outlaw and had to, 
sneak around or hide, in order to keep out of 
the penitentiary. How could I ever have a 
home in Alaska and how could I ever expect 


“It hunched its back and stood there, spitting at me.” 


and eaten a meal. 
on the bed. 

Late the next morning I awoke and got 
up and looked about. I had never been 
there before, though I had known the owner 
a long time. There was a little clearing 
around the cabin, and as I stepped out of 
the door into the garden a grouse flew up to 
a branch in a near-by spruce tree with a loud 
whir of wings, while a couple of rabbits 
scurried out of the cabbage patch into the 
woods. I hurrizd in and got my rifle, and 
the grouse made my breakfast. A small 
river ran right past the house, and as I went 
down for water a flock of ducks splashed 
off the little boat landing and swam quacking 
down the stream. Surely it was a beautiful 


Then I fell into a stupor 


her to trust me, a felon, a burglar, an outlaw ? 
I threw myself on the bed and cried ard 
wondered if I really had a friend in the world, 
and then I remembered what the missionary 
had said to me and I asked God to help me 
build my home, and while I was doing that, 
I thought of the dream I had had of Her and 
temembered the words she spoke: “‘ All is 
grist, Svend. All is grist that gces to the 
mill.” Then I felt better and stronger. 

I ate breakfast and doctored my fect, 
picking out all the devil-club stickers and 
applying iodine to the cuts. Then I rolled 
up my pack and said good-bye to the nice 
place, leaving a note to the owner on the 
table, and started out again over the trail. 

The morning was clear and cold, with frost 
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on the ground, and the air was very exhila- 
rating. I kept on at a pretty fast gait, for 
1 wanted to get to Pleasant Camp that night 
and I had seventeen miles to go. Part of 
the way I ran at a trot—the Indian trot, as 
Pete calls it, a kind of lope that gets a man 
over the trail faster than any other gait that 
1 know. 

Soon I was off Sunshine Hill down in the 
Klihinah flats where the river winds its way, 
criss-crossing the wide, gravel-strewn valley. 
I sneaked around Porcupine 
and towards evening I 
crossed the foot-bridge over 
Jarvis River, went upa steep 
bank about a hundred feet or so, and then I 
was across the line. Now I could scoff at 
the marshals and the jailers if they came to 
get me. At last I was really safe—for the 
time being, anyway—for there were no 
police nearer than White Horse. A narrow 
trail took me to the bridge across the 
Klihinah and soon I was in Pleasant Camp. 
I didn’t think that anybody was there, so I 
put my pack in one of the empty cabins 
and, after gathering some wood, began to 
build a fire. 

Someone came and opened the door. I 
whirled around and grabbed my rifle, and 
then I] saw that it was a man I had known in 
Haines. 

We shook hands and he asked me where I 
was going. I told him that I had gone to 
White Horse and found nothing to do there, 
then had gone to Skagway and found con- 
ditions still worse, so I had decided to go to 
the interior again, taking the Kluane trail 
to the Shushanna district, where I thought 
I might get something to do. 

“Well, well,” he said; ‘‘ you sure are 
some traveller. I wish that I were as young 
and strong as you. Come on down and stay 
with me and the missus. We got lots of 
bedding. You can sleep on the floor. It is 
a lot better than staying here.” 

This is the next day and it is evening. I 
have been writing all day and the ‘“ missus ” 
asked me if it were a book. But it is done 
now and to-morrow I start for the interior. 
My host says that there is snow on the sum- 
mits now and I suppose I shall have a 
hazardous trip. But it is all in the game and 
I have to make it. 

1 am going to send this long diary to you, 
Marian, and it may be the last instalment 
for a long time. I know that I shall meet 
danger up there in those great wastes, but 
don’t worry about it, for I feel stronger and 
more capable than I ever did in my life 
before and I have a good chance of winning 
through. If I stay in there over winter, you 
may perhaps not hear from me till next 
summer, but if I can send a letter, I will. 
Good-bye, Marian | 


Across the 
Frontier. 
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White Horse, 
September 19th, 1914. 

I left Pleasant Camp early in the morning 
ten days ago. It was a wonderful bright 
morning that filled me with zest and confi- 
dence in myself. The roofs of the cabins and 
bare spots on the ground round about were 
covered with a sparkling frost. It was the 
kind of morning that makes one want to run 
into the woods, whoop, and jump about 
enjoying life. That was just the way I felt 
as I started out and my hosts said good-bye. 

I walked away at a rapid pace, wondering 
if they would regret having been so nice to 
me when they Icarned what a terrible outlaw 
I really was. I was now alone again and the 
chances were that I wouldn’t sce anyone till 
1 reached Dalton Post, seventy-five miles 
away. I thought of Dalton Post, Paddy, 
and Princess, and knowing that I was wel- 
come there, almost dreaded going. Would 
they tempt me to stay and become a ** squaw 
man”? I knew they would tempt me, but 
would I do it ? I would be safe there. The 
Indians would never let anyone catch me 
once I had joined their tribe. They would 
let me know in advance if anyone was coming 
for me, and there were countless out-of-the- 
way places where I could go where my 
capture would be practically impossible. 
And Princess would always be with me. 
We'd live a wild, free, fearless life out there 
im the mountains, hunting and trapping for 
our living. It seemed almost too goad, yet 
I shuddered at the thought. I would never 
get to the outside again. I would be chained 
there, not only by bonds of marriage and my 
children, but by fear of the authorities, who 
would know where I was and would be on 
the look-out for me at all times. And I would 
never dare think of Marian again. No, no, 
no; I wouldn't stay in Dalton Post. I 
would hurry through to some place where I 
would be lost to the authorities and be really 
free once more. I put thoughts of Dalton 
Post and Princess out of my head and paid 
attention to the scenery. 

Of course, when I write thus of Princess 
in my diary that I know Marian will read, I 
am going against all precedent. When a 
man loves a girl, he should, no doubt, think 
of nothing but her, and never for a moment 
imagine marriage with another woman. At 
least, he should never Jet his girl know that 
he does. But though I love Marian and her 
only, I am writing the truth in my diary and 
I feel that I must tell the whole truth or 
nothing at all. In the circumstances, 
it is only natural that I should consider 
Dalton Post. 

I hurried on, keeping my eyes on the 
scenery ahout me. The mountains were 
truly wonderful. The road to Rainy Hollow 
ran up at an easy grade towards the summits 


ahead. There was snow up there where 1 
must go and there was new snow on the tops 
of the mountains around me. I felt small 
and weak when I realized the magnitude of 
the things and forces around me. What if I 
should get sick up there in the mountains ? 
What if I should fall and break my leg or 
get hurt so that I could not travel ? What 
if I should meet a grizzly bear determined 
on my destruction? What if I should 
drown in one of the many streams I had to 
cross? What if I should be caught in a 
blizzard up there in the vast white desert ? 
Then I thought of what the missionary had 
said, and I asked for strength, and somehow 
my fears faded away and I got up and moved 
on and was happy once again. 

Up to the east of Rainy Hollow a monster 
glacier comes straight down a steep canyon 
between two mountain peaks. A_ giant, 
frozen avalanche of blue ice, mud, and 
boulders is sliding slowly down, and as it 
reaches the foot of the canyon melts into a 
grey muddy stream that tumbles, rumbles, 
and roars down through deep canyons and 
over wide flats and is called the Klihinah. 

Here ended the Rainy Hollow road. I 
took a steep trail that led up Mineral Moun- 
tain, one of the Rainy Hollow copper 
mountains. When I got up above the alders 
T left the trail, climbed to a small knoll, and 
looked back over the country that I had 
passed through. Away down below me was 
the Klihinah, like a white streak from rapid 
to rapid, far down the valley as far as I 
could see, till the mountains swallowed it. 
The sun shone beautifully on the dark green 
forest below, spotted with patches of brown, 
red, and yellow-gold, of the cottonwoods, 
birch, an willow. Here and there in the 
depth of the forest shone small lakes like 
mirrors in the sunshine, and about it all was 
the pearl-studded frame of the snow-capped, 
glacier-alorned mountains. The air was 
cool and refreshing and a fine breeze came up 
from the canyon. It was so wonderful that 
I wanted to embrace it all and live in it for 
ever. Yet there was something missing. I 
longed for a mate to share with me the beauty 
of it all. Oh, if I only could have had my 
mate at my side and said, ‘ This is all our 
own, This whole world was made for you 
and me to live in and be happy!” 

But I had no time for idle dreaming. I 
had to push on, for the sun was about as 
high as it would get that dav and I hada 
long way to go before I would reach my 
first camping-place. 

The bench that I was on ran up by a clear 
tumbling creek, so I stopped in a hollow and 
had dinner. 

“ Keep well to vour left,” Paddy had told 
me once about this short cut. ‘ Keep well 
up on the left side of the canyon, and when 
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you get to the first lake, go right over the 
range to the left.” So I kept on the left 
bank of the creck, up over a series of benches 
that were like giant stairs leading to the sky. 
There was a thin film of snow on the ground 
and the wind grew chilly. There were 
numerous whistling marmots and gophers 
making ready for the winter, 1 think, for 
they were rushing around with bunches of 
moss and grass in their mouths, And there 
were many tracks of caribou, moose, and 
goats, but they were very old. I came to the 
place where the creek ran out of a lake, but 
here the mountains rose almost straight up 
on my left and it was impossible to go over 
with my pack on my back. Then I began to 
wonder if I were lost, if I had misunderstood 
Paddy, and if it were to the right that I 
should go. The snow grew thicker as I 
climbed higher and the lakes were filmed over 
with ice. Winter was coming fast up there. 

I finally reached the summit and looked 
over the other side of the range. A wonderful 
sight greeted me. Below was the prettiest 
valley I have ever seen: green velvet grass 
everywhere, rolling hills and long benches of 
it, with a string of lakes down the centre of 
the valley, connected by a tiny stream, like a 
silver necklace set with great sapphires. 
There was no wind down there, although a 
fresh breeze was blowing around me, and the 
reflections of the opposite mountains filled 
the lakes with fairy mysteries. I had to 
stop and wonder at it, but the cold wind 
soon spurred me on. This was, no doubt, 
the lake that Paddy had spoken of, for to my 
left was a natural grade over the mountain. 

I reached the next summit, and there again 
was a lake on the very top of the range. 
There was no ice here, for it was spread open 
to the winds that kept it in constant motion. 
A flock of ducks had settled on the water for 
a rest on their southward journey. They 
were tired, no doubt, for they allowed me to 
come quite close. Smack! Smack! spoke 
my rifle, and with much splashing and 
quacking they rose from the water and flew 
to the other end of the lake, where they 
settled again. But two of them were left 
behind and lay at the edge of the shore. I 
pulled them in with my gun, drew them, and 
strapped them on my pack. 

A level stretch of mountain-top lay ahead 
of me, and, as I was cold, I broke into a run. 
Never before did I run so far with a pack on 
my back without stopping to catch my 
breath. I marvelled at the ease with which 
TI covered the ground. Now the trail went 
downhill, and below me as far as the eve 
could sce stretched Mosquito Flats, while 
far away to the north was a little grove of 
trees ina hollow. That was where I intended 
to camp for the night. There is an old 
cabin there and it is called Glacier Camp. 
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I crossed a creek in the middle of the flats 
and came upon the old Dalton trail, which 
made a straight line for Glacier Camp. In 
every muddy or sandy place I saw lots of 
tracks of bear and wolf. They use the trail 
to cross from the Alsik valley to the Chilkat 
valley, and no doubt went that way long 
before man ever did. 

Glacier Creek comes out from a deep 

canyon and crosses the flats three times, and 
each time it crossed I had to ford it through 
the ice-cold rushing water reaching to my 
waist. Finally, after much wading and 
getting frozen stiff with the water, I got into 
the grove of spruce trees that I had seen from 
afar on the summit. Another mile, and as 
the sun settled down behind the round 
mountains to the west, I made camp by the 
old rickety cabin called Glacier Camp. 
There was wood and a stove in there and I 
tried to make a fire, but it smoked so badly 
that I made a fire outside and put on my tea 
water and rice. Then I plucked one of the 
ducks, fried a slice of bacon, cut the duck 
meat in slices and fried it in the grease with 
a little water. Soon my supper was ready 
and I sat down to eat by the fire. 
Suddenly I heard a_ noise 
behind the cabin, and as I 
reached for my gun I saw 
through the smoke and the 
evening gloom a dark object come out 
through the brush. I jumped to my feet, 
but soon saw that it was a man, an Indian. 
It was Hokashanta John. 

“ Halloa !" he greeted, “ where you going ?” 

“Inside,”’ said I.‘ Sit down and have a 
cup of tea. You eat supper yet ?” 

“Yes, I eat.” 

“All right, have a cup of tea, anyway. 
Where you go?” 

“‘T go Haines. I catch young fox. Black 
fox. I go Haines sell. I buy flour, bacon. 
I got two pack-horse. Maybe come back 
soon. You see Pete?” 

“Yes,” I answered; ‘‘ Pete catch fifteen 
fox, ten days. Two cross, one silver, twelve 
red. Pete rich man some day.” 

“You think so? Pete fine man. All same 
white man. Pete fine Indian.” 

“ How’s Paddy ?” I asked. 

“Paddy, he Dalton House. He trap this 
winter, Clarence. Clarence fine man.” Ho- 
kashanta John was evidently fond of praising 
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people. ‘“ You see Paddy, Dalton’ House,” 
he continued. ‘' You tell you see me all 
right.” 


‘All right, T tell him,” said T, and got up 
and entered the cabin. The conversation had 
lasted all through the meal, for Hokashanta 
spoke with great intervals between sentences. 
He was an old Indian, rather small of stature, 
very dark and wrinkled, with kind, twinkling 
black eyes and an excecdingly sparse 
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moustache hanging down at the corners of 
his mouth. I was about to roH out my 
blankets and make my bed when he came in 
and said, ‘‘ You come my camp sleep. I 
give you blankets. You no take, you get 
sick. Pretty soon winter come. You freeze, 
maybe die.” 

He evidently thought that I hadn’t enough 
blankets. I had a heavy piece of canvas and 
one warm woollen blanket and I could sleep 
very well, but I rolled up my pack and went 
with the little old Indian to his camp. It 
was under a large branchy spruce tree. 
There was a fire, a lean-to canvas, and a great 
bundle of blankets. A pair of good horses 
gtazed near by, their sleek sides glistening in 
the firelight. Two cages stood on the ground 
near the tree and I could hear the young 
foxes scurrying around in them. 

“This my cache,”’ John said, pointing up 
into the tree, and I saw all sorts of things 
hanging in the branches. There were strips 
of dried sheep and moose meat, skins of 
whistlers, bladders full of gopher grease, and 
a sack full of dried salmon, while a big picce 
of canvas was spread over it all like a tent to 
keep the rain off. The Stick Indians have 
caches like that all over the country. They 
trap in the winter, and as blizzards are 
very frequent they want to be always near 
a cache where there is wood cut and plenty 
of grub. 

The old Indian rolled his blanket over to 
the lean-to and made the bed. There were 
two big heavy blankets and three long rotes 
of fur, one of whistlers’ and two of gopher 
skins. Then, when the bed was made, we 
took off our footwear and crawled in together. 
It was the first time I had ever slept with an 
Indian and I felt decidedly queer. 

Before daylight Hokashanta John was up 
and had the breakfast cooking. During the 
night a storm had blown up and it was now 
blowing a gale with a drizzly rain driving 
along. I got out my duck and soon had it 
plucked, and with duck meat and strips of 
dried sheep meat we had a fine breakfast 
together. I helped the old man pack up his 
horses in silence, for the Indians are not fond 
of idle chatter and we had said all that it was 
necessary to know at supper the night before. 
He gave me a hig gopher skin robe and said 
that I could keep it, and I thanked him. 
That was about all that was said till he wert 
away, saying, ‘“ Good-bye, big man. Sore 
day you come hack to Dalton House. Come 
see old Hokashanta John. He good friend 
you. Maybe give you squaw.”” 

“All right, John,’’ I said, and we each 
went our way. Noon found me trotting ard 
sliding down a small valley from lake to lake. 
Alaska, like Finland, could be called the Jand 
of a thousand lakes, for everywhere I have 
been there were lakes and more lakes. 


In a canyon near the bottom of the Alsik 
valley there is an old cabin called Bear Camp. 
Its name is surely justified, for although I 
didn’t see any bears, there were numerous 
tracks, ranging from small cubs to the twelve- 
inch tracks of the grizzly that can be dis- 
tinguished by the deep claw-marks. There 
was a regular beaten path on each side of the 
creek, where for centuries bears have walked 
along fishing for salmon, It was after noon 
when I passed there, but I wanted to ford the 
Alsik River before I camped for dinner, so I 
kept on down the trail and over the flat to the 
edge of the stream. But when I saw it and 
found that the water was higher than the 
last time I had crossed it, I decided that if I 
had to risk my life crossing the river, I might 
as well have the pleasure of cating first. 

I built a fire, cooked two ptarmigan, a pot 
of rice, a bannock and tea, and ate a hearty 
meal, Then I took my quarter of an hour's 
rest. 

I took my gun and lashed it to my pack, 
took the pack and placed it on top of my 
head, and then waded out into the river. 
The water was icy cold, but the hot tea had 
warmed my inside; so it was some time 
before I felt the numbing chill. The water 
was up to my armpits for two hundred yards 
or more, and it was lucky that the river was 
sluggish in this particular place. I was 
numb long before I reached the other side, 
and several times I almost lost my pack 
when I slipped on the slimy boulders. Cold 
and stiff I crawled out on the bank and sat 
down to pull off my clothes and wring them 
out. 

By daybreak my breakfast was cooked 
and eaten, my blankets were rolled, and I 
was on the way. The trail dropped down a 
steep ravine to the Alsik. I forded the 
stream on a slanting riffle. I built a fire on 
the other side, dricd my clothes, fried my 
spruce hens, and had dinner. Then I found 
an almost invisible trail that led to Dalton 
Post. I crossed the Klukshoo River—and 
there on the other side in the underbrush 
stood Princess ! 

Her hair was done in two long braids that 
hung one on each side of her head and reached 
to her waist. She wore a coat and skirt of 
buckskin embroi lered with many porcupine 
quills in fanciful patterns. The seams were 
finished with little fringes of skin. Her little 
feet were in prettily-embroidered moccasins. 
She looked very swect and beautiful. I 
don't know how she knew I was coming; 
maybe she had seen me crossing the river, or 
maybe she had seen my smoke and guessed 
that it was I. She said that she had been 
waiting for me, and placing her hands on my 
shoulders she kissed me squarely on the 
lips. I couldn’t help it! She was so sweet 
and appealing that I kissed her too. Then 
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she broke away and, running through the 
brush, disappeared. 

Another two hundred yards and I was in 
the clearings Paddy Duncan was sitting 
outside his cabin and Princess was there 
talking excitedly. 

* Halloa, Hootsklahoo,” he called to me 
as I hove in sight. ‘' Welcome, welcome. 
Where you come from ?’”’ Princess slipped 
out of sight behind the cabin. 

““T come from outside,” T said. 
big trouble in Skagway. Got in jail. Broke 
out. Locked jailer in. Ran away over 
mountain to Chilkat. Came over Dalton 
trail here.” I could hear the squaws chatter 
excitedly behind the cabin. 

“Where you get grub?” Paddy asked, 
surveying my pack that I had placed on the 
ground and squatted upon, 

“ Klukwan. Good friends Klukwan.” 

“T know,” Paddy said. ‘* Good man, 
him. You see Hokashanta John, Dalton 
trail?” 

“Yes, I see him Glacier Camp. He’s all 
right. Fox all right, too. He give me fur 
robe. Hokashanta good man. He told me 
to wait here. He give me squaw,”’ I said, 
and laughed, and there was a great commo- 
tion behind the house where a bunch of 
squaws had gathered and were eagerly 
catching the news at long distance. ** Where 
is Clarence ?”’ I asked. 

“He go catch fish. Come back soon. 
You stay here rest. How much you pack ? ” 
He came over to my pack and lifted it. 
“Huh! much heavy. You strong man. 
How many days you come Pleasant Camp ? 

“ This is the third day.” 

“Oh, my!’ He shook his head. 
bull moose. I glad you come here. 
stay here. I give you Princess. I pay 
squaw. Princess say he like vou. He fine 
squaw.”’ He shook his head from side to 
side to emphasize the last word. 

Clarence, who is married to a squaw at 
Dalton Post, came up to us with two big 
salmon. ‘‘ Halloa, Svend,” he called, ‘‘ where 
do you come from? I thought you were 
away in on the Yukon by this time.” - 

I told him my story with more detail than 
I had given to the Indians. He could 
appreciate the small side-lights. An Indian 
needs only to hear the main issues of the 
story and he knows or imagines the rest. 
When I told him of locking the jailer in, he 
danced a jig on the porch of the cabin and 
laughed and shouted. ‘ You're all right, 
and all man. There’s nothing I like to hear 
better than that you got away from them 
low-down polecats. Good for you! You 
stay right here and trap with Paddy and me 
this winter.” Then he turned to Paddy and 
said, ‘‘ Guess we can manage to get him a 
squaw, hey, Paddy ? ” 


“T had 


“You 
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“Yes,” said the Indian, ‘I tell him 
Princess, he good squaw. I tell him he no 
pay nothing.” (The Indians insist in saying 
he for she.) 

“There, you see,’’ said Clarence with 
great finality. ‘ Princess is a fine kid. If 
I weren't married, I’d take her myself. We 
got all the grub we need and then some. 
You can make a good stake trapping here 
and live like a prince. What do you say to 
that ?”” 

I didn’t know just what to 

Temptation. say. I thought of what lay 

ahead of me. I might get 
caught and be sent back to the jail and later 
to the penitentiary. We had gone into the 
house and I could see Princess watching me 
‘hrough a broken pane in the window, 
waiting eagerly to hear my answer, and I 
hated to speak, but I had to, and she might 
as well hear now as later. I turned to face 
Clarence squarely and said: ‘No, friend 
Clarence, I can’t do it. I have a girl in 
California and I love her and expect to marry 
her some day. I thank you and Paddy for 
your kindness and your goodw: ill, but I cannot 
marry Princess. I am sorry.’ 

““You don’t have to marry her,’’ Clarence 
spoke hastily. “I thought I would oblige 
you by saying that. You can just stay here 
and trap with us. We'll give you a cabin 
and everything. You can’t go out; they'll 
get you, sure as hell, and you're too good a 
man to rot in prison. I know you want to 
get where you can hear from your girl and 
know what’s going on in the world, but you 
can stand it for one winter in here. I’ve 
been here fifteen years and I don't care if I 
never get out.” 

Such arguments were hard for a man in 
my predicament to resist, but I knew myself 
too well. My intentions might be all right 
and my love for my white girl sure and true, 
but to spend a whole winter away from the 
world with hardly any news and with a 
pretty young Indian girl making eyes at 
me and wanting to marry me_ would 
shatter my good intentions, for I was only 
human. 

** No, Clarence,” I said, shaking my head, 
“TI thank you ever so much, but I can’t do 
it. I must get out and work my way 
through.” 

“All right,” he said; ‘‘ but remember, if 
you can’t find anything to do and get in a 
tight fix, make your way back here. You 
are welcome any time and you can eat as 
long as T got anything to cat.”” 

Paddy felt a bit abused at my refusing 
his offer. He couldn’t understand why any 
man should refuse to marry Princess, and he 
walked about the cabin saving nothing and 
shaking his head. 

I left Dalton Post that same afternoon. 
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I said good-bye and left them all in the 
clearing looking after me. 

When darkness fell, I stopped by a small 
creek, made camp, and soon had my supper 
cooked, my shelter made, and a goodly pile 
of logs and sticks stacked by the fire. I had 
to keep the fire burning all night for fear of 
the bears and wolves that infest this country. 

1 was very lonesome that night and lay 
awake a long time thinking of what had 
happened during the day. I wondered if I 
were right. Here I was alone in the woods 
with only a fire to comfort me, my blankets 
wet, and the earth I lay on cold and clammy 
beneath me. I might have been in a warm 
cabin with fur robes on the bed and a loving 
woman for my mate. Oh, well, this world 
is a queer place! I live in the future. 
When the future comes, shall I still live in 
the future, I wonder, or shall I have my mate 
and be happy? That lonesome night I 
doubted if I should ever be happy. 

Then came the blissful sleep that only the 
man who has been travelling all day can 
appreciate. 

In the early morning I found frost settling 
on everything out of reach of the heat waves 
that were radiating from my little fire. I had 
killed a spruce hen just before dark and this 
I had for breakfast with the customary rice, 
bannock, and tea. Before long I was off 
again. All the sordid doubts of the past 
night were flown. I felt at one with the 
clear freshness about me. I felt that I 
maintained my integrity. True, I was an 
outlaw, but I had been tempted to lower 
myself to the level of another race and I had 
won the battle. And was not this enough, 
and worth living for? Oh, the world was 
beautiful that morning! The blue sky over- 
head and the promise of a sunshiny day 
seemed to make everything gloriously happy. 

The trail went up and down over rolling 
hills, through little valleys, and along moun- 
tain-sides. Down in the valley through 
which the Klukshoo River ran from Klukshco 
lake to the Alsik, forming half-a-dozen lakes 
in hollows along the way, I found all kinds of 
bear tracks. Wherever the trail was soft it 
was covered completely with the imprint of 
their paws. They were all going to Klukshco 
Jake, which is the spawning ground for the 
Alsik sockeye-salmon. It is no wonder the 
bears were there, for the river and lakes were 
full of fish—white fish, grayling, trout, and 
salmon, 

I was making pretty good time, trotting 
wherever the trail was even and clear enough, 
and at about three o’clock was approaching 
Klukshoo lake. 

The fish camp, I found, was deserted. I 
made my camp under a shed where the In- 
dians had smoked fish. I hung my blankets, 
robe, and canvas up under the rafters and 


made a big fire to dry them. Then I 
gathered a lot of old rotten and broken logs 
and poles from near-by sheds and fish racks 
and piled them up beside my fire. I wanted 
to keep a good blaze going all night, for there 
were bear tracks everywhere among the 
sheds of the camp, and I| knew that night- 
time was when they were about doing thcir 
fishing. 

Down by the edge of the lake a flock of 
mallards was quacking and feeding in the 
reeds, I sneaked down there, crawling on 
hands and knees part of the time to get near 
enough, and I got two of them before they 
had time to fly away. The water was 
shallow, so I waded out to get them. At 
camp I stripped naked and dried my clothes, 
in the meantime plucking my game. I 
stuck the ducks full of holes with my knife 
and in the holes I put peppered and salted 
bacon and sat there turning them on a stick 
over the fire till they were roasted through. 

As I looked out over the woods and hills, 
where no humans lived, it seemed to me that 
I was the first man in a world of animals. A 
primeval forest-dweller sitting there stark 
naked in the crudely-built shed roasting my 
meat over the fire. Darkness fell carly that 
night, and even before it was quite night I 
could distinguish great black shapes coming 
down through the brush to the lake. Splash, 
splash, splash, went a monster brute right 
past my camp, jogging along in the mud. 
Then it stopped a few moments, and staring 
out into the darkness I could see my fire 
reflected in its small eyes as it growled and 
glared at me, sitting there naked as itself 
with my pitiful little gun grasped in my 
hands. Oh, how grateful I was for that little 
fire that kept the beasts from getting too 
close to me! I didn't sleep very well that 
night. I kept hearing all sorts of noises, and 
I roused often to keep my fire burning 
brightly. 

When morning came the world was grey 
and wet. I was wet to the skin before I had 
gone a mile and was neither comfortable nor 
cheerful. Yet everything has an end, and 
before noon the sun broke through the 
clouds and filled the world with light and joy. 

The trail now led up over a small ridge and 
then up on the high banks of Lake Desdiash. 
This lake stretches for about forty miles—a 
beautiful, beautiful sight; surrounded by 
forest-clad mountains with white pearly 
peaks in contrast to the dark green, and the 
brown, red, and yellow of the autumn leaves. 
And I had it to look at all the afternoon as I 
walkea along the banks through a meagre 
forest of scattered spruce and small cotton- 
wood. I got a couple of grouse for my 
supper and pitched my camp under a big 
tree and slept soundly through the frosty 
night. 
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The morning was clear and cold and I made 
good time. Through swamps, over bluffs, 
and along long benches I went. 

In the afternoon the sky was again 
darkened by clouds, so I made haste to 
reach some kind of a camping-place. It was 
only four o'clock, but the clouds became so 
heavy that it suddenly turned dark. I 
could tell by the air that something tre- 
mendous was about to happen, so, in a small 
indentation in the back of a canyon, I spread 
my canvas over a few bunches of brush and 
started a fire outside, but no sooner was my 
fire going well than the rain came down ina 
cloudburst. Out went my nice fire and down 
came my canvas over me. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was to get every- 
thing under the canvas and stay there until 
the rain stopped. 

I reached Champaigne Landing about 
nine o'clock next morning. There are about 
fifty cabins, a large roadhouse with corrals 
and stables, and a trading store. As I 
entered the village, a hundred or so dogs 
began to bark and rush at me in packs. I 
was quite frightened and swung my rifle at 
the first that came, so they only circled 
around me, sniffed at my scent, and slunk off 
to their respective cabins, where they lay 
and bristled and growled. Doors opened 
and the inmates crowded around to look at 
me—bucks, squaws, and kids staring curiously, 
Then the men came out and followed me to 
the store. One by one they came and soon 
the little place was crowded. Then came 
questions and answers galore. I told them 
of the progress of the big war, and they were 
very much interested. Where was I going ? 
I didn't know. Maybe I would stop there 
if I could get a job. Maybe I would go to 
White Horse or back to Dalton Post. I 
didn't tell them much. They seemed to 
understand everything, anyway—white man 
come from Haines, through Dalton Post, 
looking for job. It was very simple. 

*‘ Shorty,” the man who owned the store, 
came from the back room and asked me 
where I came from. 

“Dalton Post,’ I answered. 

“Why, the last time I saw you, you was 
going to White Horse,”” he said. ‘* How 
did you get to Dalton Post without coming 
through here?” 

“TIT came over from Carcross by Lake 
Arkell,” I lied, for Shorty did not look the 
kind of man to whom a fellow tells the truth. 
‘Tam looking for a job. You don’t happen 
to need a good man, do you ?”’ 

“No,” said Shorty, and eyed me sus- 
piciously. I think he was afraid that I 
would ask him for something. 

“There was a team passed through here 
to-day,” Shorty informed me.‘ If yeu can 
make Stoney Creck to-night, you might get 
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a ride to-morrow.”” This was probably to 
get rid of me, so I said so long to the Indians 
and started out along the road to White 
Horse. I had nineteen miles to go and I 
made the mile-posts fly past me that after- 
noon, reaching Stoney Creek by nightfall. 

A stony-bottomed creek ran across the 
road with a roadhouse built on the brink of 
it. Two wagons stood there and _ four 
bearded men sat around a huge camp-fire in 
a grove of trees to one side of the road. I 
took my pack up under a big spreading spruce 
tree and unrolled it. Then I made a fire and 
cooked a hasty meal. After I had eaten my 
lone supper I went over to the fire and it did 
not take long to get acquainted. Three of 
them were prospeciors, a father and his two 
sons. The other was a teamster freighting 
for Shorty. I estimated the old man to be 
about seventy and the sons between forty 
and fifty. They had prospected every 
summer for nine years and had worked every 
winter for a grub-stake. They were ragged 
and had long whiskers, so that they looked 
like robbers in a story-book. They had just 
heard about the war that day and the old 
man cursed the Kaiser and the Crown Prince 
roundly, When I told them I had over 
eighty pounds to pack, they said that I 
could ride in the wagon with them the rest 
of the way to White Horse. They were sure 
I could get a job in the mine there, or if I 
couldn’t, they knew a contractor who took 
contracts from the White Pass Company to 
cut wood along the Yukon for the river boats, 
so I came to think that I was safe in going to 
White Horse. 

Where the road branches to go to Pueblo 
Mines I said good-bye to my fellow-travellers, 
and with my pack on my hack once again, 
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set out to cover the (wo or three miles to the 
mine. 

A young fellow came along the road just 
as I reached the buildings. He looked as 
though he might be a timekeeper, or some- 
thing like that. 

“Are you looking for a job?” he asked. 

“Tam.” 

“Well, you're dut of luck,” he told me. 
““The mine closed down yesterday and most 
of the men are gone, only a few left to 
straighten things up.” 

Well, I'm kind of used to such things now, 
but I had hoped to get ajobin that mine. I 
decided that maybe I ought to go to Dawson 
and stay there, woodpile or no woodpile, 
jail or no jail. I set my course towards 
White Horse and reached there late in the 
evening. 

Outside of the town Shorty has a barn and 
here the three prospectors were staying, 
camping in the hay-loft. When I passed 
they asked me to come in and stay with 
them, so I did. Last night a wood con- 
tractor said he could give me a job for all 
winter with a chance to make a grub-stake. 

I am dead tired. I came here to the free 
reading-room early this morning, and except 
for a few minutes I spent buying a loaf of 
bread and some cheese and eating them, I 
have been writing all day. It is now almost 
twelve o'clock. The caretaker came in a 
long time ago and told me he'd have to close 
up, but I said I was writing home and asked 
him to let me stay till I had finished. He 
said it looked as if I were writing a book, but 
he let me stay. I wanted to get it done, for 
I don't know what to-morrow may bring. 
Oh, Marian, I can’t help thinking of you and 
loving you ! 


narrative will be found particularly thrilling.) 
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The Most Northerly 


Police Post. 
HE most northerly 
police post in 


the world is that 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 
It depicts the quarters 
of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police 
(now the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police) 
on Herschell Island, a 
barren spot off the 
Arctic coast of Canada. 
Here three men—an 
inspector and = two 
constables — live and 
maintain law and 
order over a region 


half a million square 
miles in extent. A 
small tribe of Eskimos dwell on the island, while far to 
the east and west, and also to the south, are other tribes. 
The police patrol their vast “ beat” by means of dog 
teams, and they are often away for months at a time. 
One of the constables was recently absent for a whole 
year, hunting an Eskimo murderer, during which time 
no word was heard from him. “1 was beginning to 
et a little worried about him,” wrote Inspector 
hillips in one of his reports, “but he finally turned 
up all right.” Inspector Phillips. who is in charge 
of the station, is the third figure from the lett in our 
photograph, and sitting on either side of him are his 
two assistants. The other men are whaiers, who were 
stranded here all last winter, and who brought out 
this interesting little snapshot of the loneliest: police- 
station, It is at Herschell Island, also, where we find 
the most northerly white man's cemetery, containing 
twenty-one crude wooden crosses, marking the last 
resting-places of sundry police-otticers and members of 
whaling crews. 


“Kill That Fly!” 

“ Kill that fly !.” is a cry we hear every summer, 
not so much because of the damage the insects do, but 
rather because it has been discovered that these pests 
are disease-carriers. In the interests of public health 
a law has been passed in many American cities requir- 
ing fly-traps to be placed in the streets in front of all 
places of business handling articles likely to attract 
the pests. This includes grocery, provision, and fruit 
shops. The traps are installed and maintained by the 
merchants at their own expense, and the authorities see 
to it that they are given constant attention, and regu- 
larly baited and emptied. Countless millions of thes 
are thus disposed of. The trap here shown is the 
standard model decided upon, and hundreds like it 
may be seen now on the sidewalks of the cities of the 
West. It is nearly four feet high and octagonal in 
shape, four sides being of wood, and the alternate 
ones screen. At the bottom is a screen cone the 
diameter of the box, with a hole at its apex. The 


bait is placed beneath, and the flies, upon leaving it, 
go upward toward the light. They crawl through the 
hole into the trap—and the man who attends to it 
does the rest. 
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The Smallest Business House in the World. 
“The town of Duncan, Oklahoma, U.S.A., claims to 
possess the smallest business house in the world. This 
diminutive emporium a frontage of twenty-two 
inches—not feet—on Main Street, and the rental, con- 
sidering its size, is almost another record-breaker, for 
the place has been leased for fitty dollars a month. 
The twenty-two-inch house is used as a cigar store, 
“hamburger,” and check stand. In order to enter 
his tiny shop the owner is compelled to bend almost 
double to get through a little door cut below the 
counter, which also serves as his store-front. The 
owner, luckily for him, is very slender: a fat min 
would never be able to get into the building, and only 
a very slim burglar will ever be able to rob the place. 
Despite its ditmimutiveness, there are shelves inside the 
shop on which the stock is kept. The shelves are 
small, and the proprietor has been compel’ed to put 
them high up in order to give himself room enough to 
turn round ! 


A House of Gold. 


The building shown in the following photograph 
—designed as an hotel, but seldom used—is veritably 
a house of gold. It stands in a little place called 
Rosamund, on the Mohave Desert, in California, and 
is a sort of monument to an old miner who “ struck 
it rich.” His gold properties were in the vicinity of 
Rosamond, which years ago gave promise of some day 
becoming a city, and when the miner's wealth accumu- 
lated he determined to do something nice for the place. 
He accordingly erected this structure of local rock, 
building the entire front of blocks of gold ore trom 
his various claims. It cost him a lot of money, but 
pleased him immensely, and was the last thing he 
thought about before he passed away, several years 
ago. It is a large building and of heavy construction, 
particularly that part made of the gold-bearing rock, 
which runs about five pounds sterling to the ton in 
yellow metal The mines whence the ore came have 
now been worked out, and it is not unlikely that some 
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day, when the building is razed, the rock will be milled 
and the gold extracted. It may yield a large amount, 
for some very rich “ streaks ” were encountered in the 
claims, and part of this rock undoubtedly came from 
these ledges. 
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$2500 REWARD 
For the Capture of An Unknown Man 


‘Twice he had entered the St. Cieir, Mansion. What Finger Print Detective in surprisingly short time. 
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Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


“TI TRIED TO DRIVE THE FISH AWAY BY FIRING INTO THEM.” 


(SEE PAGE 188.) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
TOM PEDDIE 


What is probably the most adventurous expedition ever undertaken in the interests of the 
“movies” is Prof. P. Saraiva’s daring journey up the mighty Amazon and its little-known 
tributaries. All told, he travelled over twenty-five thousand miles, penetrating remote regions 
never before visited by a white man, stumbling across unknown tribes, and meeting with many 
strange and weird experiences. In the following fascinating narrative, specially written for 
THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Prof. Saraiva relates the most thrilling incidents of his great 
journey, illustrating his narrative with a selection of wonderful photographs. The successful 
filming of the rivers, lakes, swamps, and forests of this little-known region, with the strange 
people and animals that dwell therein, was a feat of tremendous difficulty, and only accom- 
plished after several years of patient toil and hardship. It is the first serious attempt that 
has ever been made to portray the true conditions of life on the world’s greatest waterway. 
This film will be shown by Messrs. Gaumont. 


OW I came to traverse twenty-five 
thousand miles of the world’s 
greatest river-system, filming its 
wonderful forest scenes, its strange 

wild life and native tribes, can be briefly 
told. I was born on the Amazon, twenty- 
six years ago, at a place called Itacoatiara, 
not far from Manaos. I remained in Brazil 
until I was twelve, when my father sent me 
to Europe to finish my education. As a 
youth I was greatly interested in the moving- 
picture theatre, and quickly realized the 
hold this form of entertainment was destined 
to secure upon the masses. The films that 
mostly appealed to me were those dealing 
with travel-scenes, but I thought them very 
tame compared to the scenery and sights 
which the Amazon had to offer, and I deter- 
mined, when the opportunity came, to show 
the picture-loving public something of the 
wonders of Brazil’s great waterway. 

I was nearly twenty-two, however, before 
that opportunity occurred, and, in fulfilment 
of my dream of years, I set out to take a film 
of the mighty Amazon. I spent three years 
in this work, travelled, all told, twenty-five 
thousand miles, and met with many strange 
adventures. In my enthusiasm to discover 
all I could about the great river, I journeyed 
for thousands of miles up its tributaries, 

Vol, xlviii13, 


reaching points never before attained by a 
white man. It is certainly significant that, 
though the Amazon was discovered so far 
back as the year 1500, by the daring Spanish 
adventurer Pinzon, its source is still a 
matter of dispute. We know it has its rise 
in the Andes, in Peru, but explorers are 
divided as to which of the hundreds of 
streamlets coming down from the Andes 
tange can claim to be the actual source of 
the great river that flows on to the ocean 
four thousand seven hundred miles distant. 


UNKNOWN RIVERS. 

Even to-day there are literally hundreds 
of tributaries of this wonderful river which 
have never been explored, This is evi- 
denced from the experience of the late 
ex - President Roosevelt, who, during his 
daring journey through the hinterland of 
Brazil, discovered an unknown river, over 
nine hundred miles in length, flowing into 
the Amazon. On this river he found a 
waterfall as wide as Niagara and nearly one 
hundred feet higher. He also stumbled 
across an hitherto unknown tribe of primitive 
Indians, and brought back to civilization 
hundreds of remarkable new birds, insects, 
fishes, plants, and orchids. 

I am convinced, from the results of my 
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travels, and from information gathered from 
officials and natives, that there are many 
other tributaries of this mighty waterway 
awaiting their first discovery. I do not 
mean small streams, but great rivers hundreds 
of miles in length. In the same way there 
are vast tracts of primeval forests, ten 
thousand square miles and more in area, 
which have never been explored, and which 


may contain all sorts of wonders hitherto 
unknown. 
With its innumerable tributaries the 


Amazon drains an area nearly two and a 
quarter million square miles in extent—a 


Sunset at Manaos, on the Rio Negro. The river here—twelve hundred 
‘ miles from the mouth of the Amazon—is four miles wide! 


gigantic tract of land two-thirds the size of 
Europe! The total length of the waterways 
of this single river-system must be upwards 
of a quarter of a million miles! Perhaps 
its immensity will be better understood 
when it is stated that the volume of yellowish, 
olive-hued water which it pours into the 
Atlantic colours the ocean over a radius of 
more than two hundred miles, The Amazon, 
in fact, is the King of Rivers; there is no 
other stream in the world that can be com- 
pared to it. 

Its fascination—for it undoubtedly casts 
a spell of its own upon the traveller— 
does not lie in its great length, but in the 
dense primeval forests that line its banks, 


the wild life found in them, the strange 
fish that live in its waters, its innumerable 
islands, lagoons, and swamps. The great 
forests are peopled by sa races, but 


little known, and here dwell wild beasts 
and a host of weird and dangerous insects 


“ species ! 
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found in no other part of the globe. 
The waters are alive with an_ extra- 
ordinary variety of fish — species that 


are found nowhere else. I should say, 
without fear of exaggeration, that there are 
three thousand different kinds of fish in the 
Amazon rivers. In one little lake in the 
neighbourhood of Manaos, for instance, 
called Lago Janauary, there are known to 
exist fifteen hundred distinct species; yet 
all the rivers of Europe combined cannot 
boast of more than a hundred and fifty 
A dweller on the Amazon can 
indulge in a fish diet oy day for five years 
and not taste the 
same fish twice ! 
My starting- 
point for filming 
the Colossus of 
rivers was Manaos, 
situated on the left 
bank of the Rio 
Negro, some six 
miles above its 
junction with the 
Amazon proper, 
right in the heart 
of equatorial 
America. There 
is a picturesque- 
ness and charm 
about Manaos 
that is not easily 
explained. Imag- 
ine a modern, up- 
to-date city, with 
magnificent build- 
ings and all the 
luxuries of civil- 
ization, dumped 
down on the edge 
of a primeval 
forest pierced by innumerable streams and 
creeks crossed by large znd small bridges, 
under which flow waters as black as ink. 
It is truly a city of contrasts—a tropical 
Paris with the unknown wilderness all 
around! At this point the rivereis four 
miles wide, despite the fact that the mouth 
of the Amazon lies twelve hundred miles 
away. Ocean liners of eight thousand tons 
come right up to the wharves of Manaos, 
and the largest steamers afloat can get near 


(this part of the Amazon at any time of the 


year. 

My first trip was up the Urubu, This is 
quite an insignificant tributary of the 
Amazon, being a mere seven hundred and 
fifty miles in length. My friend, Dr. Bernado 
Ramos, had just gone there to make a study 
of the ancient inscriptions found on the rocks 
in the bed of the stream. I thought it 
would add to the interest of the film to show 
the doctor engaged in sketching these 
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mysterious hiero- 
glyphics, and so 
determined to 
follow him. Dr, 
Ramos has spent 
the whole of his 
life in studying _ 
the prehistoric” 
remains of the 
Amazon valley, 
and there was 
always the possi- 
bility of his dis- 
covering some- 
thing of value. 
Noreover, there 
was the lure of 
the Urubu itself. 
For years it has 
attracted ex- 
plorers and pros- 
pectors, though 


there are to-day 
but few _ settle- 
ments upon its 
banks, and one 
can journey a hundred miles and more 
and not see a single habitation or meet 
a solitary canoe. Gold, platinum,’ and 
other precious metals are said to exist in 
large quantities, but the whole region is 
extremely unhealthy, and many a pros- 


pector who has ventured up the river has 
left his bones behind or returned to civiliza- 
tion a physical wreck. Its waters are as 
black as ink—darker even than those of the 
Rio Negro—and though the natives and 


The Author filming from the “roof” of the steamer. 


A typical river scene. 


cattle drink it with impunity, it is dangerous 
for a European to do so before it has been 
boiled. Even a small quantity sets up acute 
pains, and the traveller can well understand 
why the ancient natives called it ** The River 
of Death.’’ One of the peculiarities of the 
Amazon waterways, by the way, is the 
varying colour of their waters. Some of the 
streams are a jet black, others almost white ; 
still others are green, yellow, or a deep olive 
hue. The colour, no doubt, is largely due to 
the nature of the 
country through 
which the water 
flows. 

The Urubu 
comes down from 
the north to a 
point some 
twenty-five miles 
from the Amazon, 
when it suddenly 
turns east and 
flows almost 
parallel with it for 
a considerable dis- 
tance before the 
two rivers unite. 
I determined to 
cut across this 
isthmus to meet 
the stream where 
it bends towards 
the east, which 
would mean a sav- 
ing of at least a 
week’s travelling, 
Leaving Manaos 
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in the afternoon, I went down by steamer 
to Itacoatiara, arriving there at eight o’clock 
next morning. Here I spent the day col- 
lecting the necessary supphes and in engaging 
boatmen for the trip. At ten o'clock that 
night tle canoe I had chartered, loaded with 
our supplies and the precious camera, was 
towed up-stream by a passing steamer to 
the point where I had decided to make the 
overland crossing. My intention was to 
leave the boat here while I proceeded on foot 
across the isthmus, where we could pick up 
a smaller canoe to take us up the Urubu. 

At midnight the captain of the steamer 
cut us adrift and we quickly paddled ashore 
and clambered up the bank. The night was 
dark and cloudy, the wind high, and there 
were frequent flashes of lightning. We soon 
found ourselves among thick, tall grass, and 
it was a question of either making camp 
where we stood or finding shelter in some 
native barraca (house). My five boatmen 
started shouting in unison to see if they could 
make anyone hear, while I got my rifle and 
tired three shots into the air. There was no 
reply, but within half an hour we saw a light 
coming in our direction.” It proved to be a 
black man who had heard our shots but had 
not replied because he had no gun, He 
inquired of me what I was doing, and I 
informed him that I proposed to cross over 
to the Urubu River and follow Dr. Ramos. 

To my delight the Negro told me that the 
doctor had passed but two days previously ; 
he himself had guided him through the woods. 
He offered to show me the way, but declared 
that the difficulty would be to find a canoe 
on the other side, as the one at the barraca 
there had been lent to the doctor. Then he 
remembered that a native woman, living a 
little distance above the point where we 
landed, had a smail canoe which my men 
could fetch in the morning and which we 
could take overland with us. 

He invited us to his house, to reach which 
meant a journey of half an hour through the 
trying canarana grass. This grows higher 
than a man, with blades of razor-like keenness. 
They not only cut the flesh, but eject a 
fluid which sets up acute irritation of the 
skin. The black man led the way with the 
lantern, slashing the grass to left and right 
with his heavy machete as he advanced. I 
followed immediately behind, devoting all 
my energics to keeping the waving stems 
from striking my face. As it was, my hands 
and arms were cut in many places by the 
blades, setting up a nasty itching feeling. 

Arriving at the clearing, in the centre of 
which stood a barraca, he told us to be careful 
of the holes, the ground being pitted with 
cracks and fissures, some of them wide and 
deep. In the flood season the ground here is 
covered to a depth of two or three feet. 
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When the water recedes the crust quickly 
dries, cracking under the powerful tropical 
sun and leaving dangerous openings behind. 
As luck would have it, the boy carrying the 
camera disappeared suddenly down one of 
the holes. It was three yards deep, and we 
had to find a rope before we could haul him 
out. Fortunately he was not hurt and the 
instrument sustained no damage. 

Like all native dwellings in this part of the 
world, the barraca consisted of a thatched 
rcof of palm leaves carried on a numbcr of 
poles, being minus walls or any protection 
from the weather. At one end, raised a few 
fect above the ground on smaller poles, 
stood the private apartments where the 
owner and his family slept. We slung our 
hammocks from the poles and rafters of the 
open section of the barraca, while the boys 
prepared supper, consisting of coffee, fish, 
and rice. It was two o'clock before we 
finally turned in. It was not only very 
windy, cloudy, and cold, but it had begun to 
ram, 

At half-past four next morning I called 
the boys and dispatched three of them to 
fetch the canoe from the native woman who 
dwelt higher up on the bank. They returned 
five hours later, saying that the lady had 
crossed by the canoe to the other side of 
the river to attend a wedding, and would 
not be back for some days. This was 
annoying, as I was anxious to catch up 
Ibr. Ramos as soon as possible. The only 
thing to do was to drag our own boat over- 
land, despite the fact that it was heavy and 
cumbersome. The boys did not altogether 
favour the idea, but my host, who rejoiced 
in the name of Narcissus, promised to help 
us, and requisitioned his wife and two 
children to carry some of our luggage. The 
first task was to get the boat up the steep 
bank. This we did by placing a rope round 
the trunk of a tree, hauling the craft up 
fifteen yards at a time. Once the top of the 
bank was reached we felled a couple of 
small trees to obtain rollers, over which we 
dragged the boat forward. The ground was 
very uneven, and occasionally we had to 
halt while a path was cleared through the 
forest. In some places the trail was so 
biocked with forest débris that the boat had 


to be lifted and carried bodily on the 
shoulders of the men. Thus we_ toiled 
until nightfall, when I called a_ halt. 


Leaving the boat where it was, we returned 
with Narcissus to his barraca to sleep, Dut 
were up again at sunrise. 

Early that afternoon we reached a stream, 
at sight of which I felt greatly relieved, for 
it promised relief from the heavy labour of 
dragging the boat. It proved to be a 
shallow tributary of the Urubu, down which 
we had to proceed for about twelve miles. 
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“The boy carrying the camera disappeared suddenly down one of the holes.” 
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I shall not readily forget that trip. Soon 
we emerged between high banks, but found 
the streamlet so full of fallen logs and 
branches of trees that we had no option but 
to get out and lift our boat over them. It 
was anything but pleasant standing waist- 
deep in that black, slimy water. At any 


Renato, who accompanied the Author up 
the Urubu River. 


moment we might disturb a fierce water- 
snake, a sleeping crocodile, or other dan- 
gerous reptiles. Presently, to add to our 
discomfort, it began to rain, and for eight 
hours came down in torrents. Hour after 
hour we struggled on, sometimes paddling 
for a few minutes, then all jumping out and 
pulling the boat over fallen logs, the wind 
whistling overhead, the scene being occa- 
sionally lit up by fierce flashes of lightning, 
followed by reverberating peals of thunder. 
Before we finally emerged from the rivulet 
we met a black man coming towards us in 
a small canoe. When he learnt that I was 
going up the Urubu he offered to assist us if 
I would give him a passage in my boat. He 
told us he had a barraca on the river where 
we could stay. I gladly accepted his 
services, for one of my boys was suffering 
from a badly-bruised shoulder as a result 
of a fall while carrying the boat through the 
woods, 

Tying his canoe to our stern, the stranger 
got into the boat and took over the steering, 
and we went on.’ The rain still kept coming 
down in torrents, not only drenching us to 
the skin, but necessitating continuous bailing 
to keep our craft afloat. We were chilled 
to the bone, especially our friend who was 
steering. His teeth were chattering, and 
presently he inquired if I had any spirits. 
I.had a couple of bottles of brandy, and gave 
instructions for one to be opened and for 
all the boys to have a drink 

It was with a feeling of relief that we 
finally reached the main stream and learned 
that the homestead was close by. It was 


now eleven o’clock, but still raining heavily. 
1 asked one of the boys for a drink of brandy, 
as I felt worg out, and was greatly annoyed 
to discover that they had consumed both 
bottles. 

We had no lights, our clothing and belong- 
ings being so soaked that our matches refused 
to ignite, so we started up the steep bank as 
best we could in the darkness. All I carried 
was a light handbag. The slope was very 
slippery after the heavy rains and, missing 
my footing, I slid right back into the slimy 
water up to my neck. One of the boys 
quickly pulled me out, and with the help of 


‘a hand here and there I finally managed to 


scale the steep slope. 

We soon reached a clearing, where we 
were greeted by a number of snapping dogs. 
A few minutes later the owner appeared, our 
dusky friend introduced me, and we were 
ofiered hospitality for the night. 

Speedily we slung our hammocks and 
changed our wet clothes. While I was 
removing my shirt, a bee, attracted by the 
light of the lantern, darted at me and stung 
me in the arm. That may not appear a 
serious matter, but the sting of the Amazon 
bee is no joke. There is one species, called 
by the natives “' jatiranoboia,” a nasty little 
creature about two inches long, whose sting 
has been known to prove fatal. I have had 


boatmen crippled for days by the stings of 


Renato’s wife, who turned out to have 
nursed Professor Saraiva when a baby. 
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Native women of the Amazon bringing in cocoa and tobacco to a riverside station. 


the Amazon bee. The insects are not only 
vicious, but very poisonous. In a few 
minutes my arm was nearly double its normal 
size, but an application of ammonia quickly 
reduced the swelling, though I felt the pain 
for hours 

The boys quickly had a fire going, and 
after a hearty supper we felt somewhat 
recuperated. 


A STRANGE MEETING. 


At sunrise next morning I was awakened 
by the crowing of cocks and was delighted to 
find it had ceased raining. The sun came 
out, and everything was bright and peaceful 
—a delightful contrast after the terrible 
weather we had experienced. While par- 
taking of breakfast, my hostess, a native 
woman, came and stood staring at me 
searchingly. I wondered what was the 
matter. Then she uttered my Christian 
name and, coming eagerly forward, told me 
that she had been a nurse in my family, 
which I afterwards found was correct. She 
had not seen me since I was six years old! 
She introduced me to her six children, and 
declared that she felt honoured by mv paying 
her a visit. She informed me that her 
husband, Renato, knew more about the 
Urubu and the surrounding district than 


anyone else, and when I told her I should like 
to have him with me she promptly declared 
that I could take him provided I left one of 
my own boys behind to attend to the tapioca 
patch during his absence. Evidently Mrs. 
Renato was ‘ top-dog"’ in the household ! 
This I agreed to do, and Renato was duly 
signed on. The good lady also presented me 
with twenty-five flat cakes of tapioca, a very 
favourite article of diet among the natives. 

Embarking our belongings we swung into 
the main stream of the Urubu, only to find 
ourselves among a_ shoal of crocodiles, 
There were quite thirty of the sinister- 
looking brutes, only their heads appearing 
above the surface. Grabbing my machine, 
I started turning the handle and knew I was 
securing some good pictures Renato, not 
being acquainted with this form of camera, 
took it for some new kind of weapon—a sort 
of silent machine-gun, I suppose—and when 
I turned the “eye” of the instrument in 
order to get a ‘better view, he gave a jump 
backwards in such haste as to nearly capsize 
the boat. My boys started shouting, and I 
wondered what had happened. 

It was desirable not to allow the reptiles to 
approach too close to the boat, for fear of 
their smashing it with a blow of their 
powerful tails. The men begged me to leave 
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the brutes alone, so, after I had 
secured my pictures, we shouted in 
unison in an attempt to frighten 
them away. The uproar did no 
good, however, so I fired my mifle 
into them, but all the effect it ap- 
peared to have was to make one 
“croc” sink out of sight, to re- 
appear again a few yards farther 
away. I know the boys felt relieved 
when we began to leave the reptiles 
behind. 

We continued paddling against the 
stream, the river growing narrower 
and narrower, with sudden twists and 
turns here and there, the banks on 
either side being lined with primeval 
forests reaching down to the water's 
edge. Not a sound broke the silence 
save the dip, dip, of the paddles and the occa- 
sional chanting of the boatmen. What with 
the deadly silence, the entire absence of any 
sign of habitation or life, and the black, 
heavy waters, I felt as if | were traversing the 
fabled Styx. Between two and three in the 
afternoon we pulled ashore, made a fire, and 
partook of a meal of tapioca cakes, fish, and 
Tice, washed down with coffee. After an 
hour's rest we re-embarked and started again. 

Our immediate aim was to reach a certain 
settler’s habitation, but it was nearly mid- 
night before we came to it. Here, in a 
clearing in the dense forest, a native and his 
family lived on the banks of the dreary 
river, whose waters are as black as ink, not 
seeing a white man from one year's end to 


Crocodiles in the Urubu River. 


another. He had twenty cows which he 
found it necessary to pen up every night in a 
stout corral to prevent the ferocious little 
mammals of the region attacking them. 
Half-a-dozen mongrel dogs guarded the 
corral, instantly giving the alarm should any 
beast of prey approach it. Like most cattle 
found in such settlements, the beasts were 
very thin—and no wonder! During the 
day they wander about the clearing, picking 


up what grass and roots they can find, It is 


impossible for them to penetrate far into the 
forests, the undergrowth being too thick, 
nor do they attempt to cross the river for 
fear of being pulled under by the crocodiles. 
We stayed with the settlers for the night, 
Jeaving early next morning with a fresh 
supply of pro- 
visions and a few 


Rocks in the bed of the river. Many of these boulders are covered 
with inscriptions. carved by a mysterious prehistoric race. 


jugfuls of milk, 
carried in air-tight 
. tins. 

At midday we 
were somewhat 
surprised to hear 
shouts from the 
bank, and saw 
three girls and two 
boys, the former 
dressed in flaming 
red_ skirts, who 
took me for a 
physician. They 
had learned of my 
coming from one 
of the settler's 
boys, who had 
started up the 
river three hours 
before us in a 
small canoe. The 
children informed 
me that their 
father was ill, and 
would I come and 
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cure him ? i gathered from what they told me 
that he was suffering from influenza. As I 
was anxious to proceed, in order to catch up 
Dr. Ramos, | told the children b was not a 
medical expert, but would give them some 
medicine which would cure their father. 
Opening the medicine chest, I took out some 
Epsom- alt; and quinine. This I gave to 
the children, explaining how it should be 
taken and what they ought to do. They 
were disappointed at my not coming with 
them, but I did not know where their home- 
stead was, and probably should not have 
been any the wiser had I seen the patient 
personally, 

At four o'clock that afternoon we reached 
some rocks, almost in mid-stream, measuring 
about sixty feet by forty-five feet. I at once 
landed upon them, for I knew that it was 
the report that these rocks were visible that 
had led Dr. Ramos to make the journey. 
One of the peculiarities of the Amazon‘is the 
great variations in the height of its waters. 
For one half of the year they are much 
higher than during the remainder, the dif- 
ference being as much as fifty feet, and more 
in some places. I have known 
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with a view to translating them. They were 
evidently made by some lost tribe in ancient 
days—people who were far more civilized 
than the Indians of the present. Apart from 
the writings, the rocks are also adorned with 
paintings of animals, birds, and other crea- 
tures, some of them being species that are 
only found in Africa and Asia, indicating that 
the authors of these drawings knew of their 
existence. It is thought by many scientists 
that they represent the writings of a race of 
people who lived in the Amazon valley long 
before the days of Christ. Dr. Ramos has 
succeeded in translating many of the in- 
riptions, 

One reads: Gathered here in great 
numbers, we, the sons of the wind and sea, 
testify to our expulsion from Tinges by the 
sons of Heber.”’ I am told there is a Tinges 
in North Africa, but whether this lost race 
came from that distant continent one cannot 
say. Another: “ Our thoughts are far from 
here,’’ would indicate that they were home- 
sick strangers in a foreign land. ‘* The sky, 
flowers, and the vegetation testify to the 
inundation "’ is probably a record of a serious 


the waters rise or fall fifteen feet 
in a single night! These par- 
ticular rocks, however, had been 
submerged by the inky waters 
for a period of eight years, the 
river being exceptionally low at 
this particular season. 


PICTURE ROCKS. 


These boulders, like many in 
the same river, are covered with 
strange hieroglyphics, and these 
Dr. Ramos had come to sketch 


A settler’s home by the riverside. 


The cattle are kept in corrals at 


ight, and guarded by dogs 


to protect them against wild animals. 
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flood. Dr. Ramos has found and translated 
nearly nine hundred of these ancient inscrip- 
tions. 

Fragments of recent newspapers and signs 
of a fire were proofs that the doctor had 
landed here. I photographed some of the 
inscriptions on the stones, and then proceeded 
up the river. In the distance, amid the 
forest, I could discern a house, and made 
straight for it. When we got there we found 
it uninhabited, and the whole place in decay. 
The roof had fallen in, and the walls were 


An inscribed rock in the river-bed. Scientists have succeeded in translating 
. many of these strange inscriptions. 


covered with thick creepers; the jungle is not 
long in reclaiming its own in these tropical 
regions! We cleared a space under one of the 
walls, keeping a sharp look-out for venomous 
snakes and insects, and here spent the night. 

We were off soon after sunrise, and in the 
afternoon arrived at the dwelling belonging 
to our black steersman. Becoming now our 
host, he treated us to a substantial dinner. 
Though the menu was decidedly limited, the 
fare was good. In a pen at the rear of the 
dwelling there were a number of turtles. I 
purchased five and also two chickens, which 
I sent back to the canoe. After dinner I was 
taken round the clearing and shown the 
gardens and tapioca patch. We strolled 
down to the canoe, and were greatly sur- 
prised to find that the turtles and chickens 
had vanished, having been taken by prowling 
Indians, who will steal anything edible. My 
camera and other valuable articles, luckily, 
had not been touched. The Indians know 
the forest well, and after purloining food 
from the settlers steal away into the jungle 
without making the slightest noise. 
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MY MASCOT. 


The man’s wife presented me with 2 
partially-dried eye of the male ‘ boto” 
fish, a species of dolphin. This is regarded 
by the natives as a talisman, and greatly 
prized. The woman explained that she gave 
it to me because I was a ‘ nice boy’; as 
long as I kept it on my person, she added, 
I should receive the favours of the fair sex. 
After thanking her suitably I put the 
shrivelled-looking object in my pocket, and 

thought no more 

of the matter. 

It being such a 
fine evening, with 
a full moon shining 
overhead, I decided 
to proceed up, 
stream. The boys 
had rested all the 
afternoon and were 
quite fresh. We 
had not gone far 
before we ran into 
a shoal of *‘ botos.”” 
There are two dis- 

» tinct kinds, the 
white, which is said 
to be inoffensive, 
and the red, which 
is very dangerous. 

Ours were the 

darker colour, 

about six feet in 
==! length, with thick 
round bodies and 
big heads. They 
love to gambol on 
the surface of the water, like porpoises, 
and have a habit of gasping and _ snort- 
ing violently, as though disgusted about 
something. Their sinuous bodies wriggling 
in and out of the water, coupled with the 
fearful noises they made in the stillness of 
the night, made an uncanny spectacle. Like 
all natives, my boys were very superstitious, 
and declared that the ‘‘ botos ” were females, 
and had been attracted to the boat by the 
male eye which I had in my pocket! I tried 
to laugh their fears away, but they were 
quite serious. For two or three hours the 
fish followed us persistently, and some of them 
were getting quite bold, jumping -close to 
the craft. My boys were now thoroughly 
frightened, so I tried to drive the fish away 
by firing into them. The shots had the effect 
of dispersing them for a few minutes, but 
then they returned again, as boldly as ever. 

There were too many of them for me to hope 

to kill them by shooting them individually, 
unless I was to waste a lot of 
ammunition, so that I hardly knew what to 
do. At last the men threatened to pull 
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ashore and leave me if I refused to let the 
“ botos ’’ have the male eye they were after, 
and to appease them I tossed the uncanny 
object overboard Remarkable to relate, 
in a few minutes the fish had disappeared, 


and we saw them no more! These river 
dolphins are very fond of following both 
large and small craft. They have a nasty 


habit of rushing at cattle or anyone in the 
water and snapping at them 

Many strange fish dwell in the black waters 
of the Amazon. One day we made a meal 
of mud fish, which are very plentiful in the 
Urubu. A characteristic of this fish is that 
it possesses two long feelers, like a lobster, 
which probably enable it to find its way in 
the mud where it lives. It has a very hard 
skin, and its flesh is not particularly tasty 
We had to boil ours well, and then I could 
only relish it by soaking it in lemon-juice 
Forunately we found a wild lemon tree, 
loaded with fruit, near our camp. 

After the ‘ botos”’ left us it became very 
quiet, and the effect of the moonlight upon 
the water was very strange. Negotiating a 


bend we would enter a stretch of the river 


The grave of an Indian chief on the Upper Amazon. 
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which 
shone a shaft 
of light almost 
bright enough 
to read a news- 
paper by. A 
few yards to 
the left or 
right and there 
was almost 
pitch dark- 
ness. Now 
and again the 
solemn silence 
would be rent 
by the shrill 
scream of some 
night - birds. 
Some of these 
sounded 


down 


cnes 
very 
and weird 
Birds no larger 
than an Eng- 
lish blackbird will emit calls for all the world 
like the whistle of a powerful steamboat. 

My object was to reach the 
shallows of the river. Here the 
stream suddenly spreads out into 
a kind of bay, over eight miles in 
width, It is full of rocks, and I 
had hopes of meeting Dr. Ramos 
there. To my regret, however, he 
had gone on, though there was 
evidence that he had been here 
recently, sketching and _ photo- 
graphing. We had evidently missed 
one another, he having probably 
passed me while we were resting on 
the banks. 

We spent a night in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bay, and were sur- 
prised to find how many of the 
rocks bore*ancient inscriptions and 
In the distance, among 


strange 

‘BS Quaint Amazon fish. The 

river contains three thousand 
different species ! 


drawings. 
the trees of the forest, we could see 
the lighted torches of the Indians 
and hear their weird chants. They 
were evidently indulging in one 
of their dances. We made no at- 
tempt to make their acquaintance, 
and if we had attempted to do so 
they would probably ha eluded 
us by disappearing into the depths 
of the forests, for they are a strange, 
shy people 


All told, we had now traversed 
nearly five hundred miles of the 
river, and, as there was nothing 
of particular interest beyond, IL 


decided to return, 


(To be continued.) 
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FTER a ILLUSTRATED BY inhospitality. It 
season ie £R ‘BRIGHTWELL Pd was the middle of 
of fairly owe a November, and 
unsuc- > pest the Laramie 

cessful farming Plaigs is not the 


on a rented 


warmest place on 


ranch, I sent my 
wife home to her 
folks and, with 
only seven dol- 
lars in my poc- 


An amusing story concerning one of the oddest 

and most uncomfortable Christmas Days two 

men ever spent, winding up with a disaster 

that the English language is incapable of doing 
justice to. 


this planet dur- 
ing a blizzard of 
the sort that was 
raging that night. 
While riding that 


ket, drifted out 
into the world 
looking tor a winter’s job. In times past 
Denver, Colorado, had been my centre of 
the universe, and from there I had radiated 
to the four quarters of the compass. 

Naturally, therefore, I went to that city as 
a starting point for my operations. Having 
made a few inquiries I concluded that 
Grand Encampment, Wyoming, would be 
about the best place to get a good inside job. 
There was a smelter there, and Sam Fields, 
the superintendent, was a personal friend of 
mine. I had run the engine for 
him several years before, when 
the smelter had been built to 
treat the ore from the Ferris- 
Haggerty copper mine. 

After an -hour devoted to 
the scientific dodging of the 
Denver “bulls” (railway 
police), I selected a “ side- 
door Pullman” in a freight 
train bound for Cheyenne, 
where I landed next morning. 
At eleven something next 
night I boarded the gable-end 
of the Overland Flyer and 
rode in the teeth of a Wyo- 
ming blizzard to Sheridan 
Junction, a distance of fifty- 
seven miles. There the en- 
gineer discovered me and fired 
me off, objecting, as he put it, 
to my “ freezing to death on 
his pilot.” 

“I took no offence at his 
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pilot, I had, per- 
force, leaned 
back against the boiler-head, the rivets of 
which burned a blister wherever one touched 
my back. But I was not going to be left 
behind, and when the train pulled out of the 
Junction I was snugly ensconced .on the 
vestibuled end of the blind-baggage car." 

As the cold grey dawn broke and the 
Flyer took the grade at Fort Steele I 
* detrained " willy-nilly, struck ‘the .ground 
stiffly, and flip-flopped on to my ‘back with 
a jar that almost warmed me. This warmth 
became the real thing half an 
hour later at the back door of 
the hotel, where I chopped 
wood for my breakfast. 

Before this I had learned 
casually that a railroad had 
been built to Encampment, so 
I soaked in all ‘the warmth I 
could while waiting in the 
hotel lobby -for a ‘train to 
show up,:on which I intended 
to beat my way. Nine.o’clock 
arrived, but no train, and on 
making inquiries from the 
clerk 1 found that the ‘train 
service had been discontinued 
for the winter. This was dis- 
couraging, but nothing daunted 
I started to ‘ hoof” it, feeling 
sure that I would get a job 
when I got there. 

The distance is forty-six 
miles, and shortly after noon 
next day I walked into Smith's 


general store at Encampment. Smith was 
the only living thing in sight. The town 
wore an air of utter abandonment that was 


faithfully reflected in the worried face of 
Smith. 

I had known him when I worked there 
several years before. Mira of three 


square meals a day had danced: before me all 
the day before, and this day als —till I had 
-climbed the grade 
out of Cow Creek 
Then the mirages 
tangled up with the 
tramway wires that 
carried the ore to 
the smelter—and 
vanished, for I saw 
that the tramway 
buckets were sta- 
tionary. - That 
meant only one 
thing: the mine 
had shut down! 
Any lingering hope 
I might have had 
was dispelled when 
1 took Smith's 
listless hand. He 
and one saloon 
man were the only 
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cents’ worth of cheese and five cents’ worth 
of crackers about the limit of what I could 
attord 

As I munched there came a rattling of 
wheels outside. The sound was so un- 
expected that for a moment I thought I was 
dreaming, buf it was a real rattle from real 
wheels. Smith didn't even look up, but I 
did, for I thought it might mean a ride 
back to a railroad 
that hadn't “ dis- 
continued.” 

There was a loud 
shout of “* Whoa!" 
followed by the 
clumping of heavy 
boots across the 
side-walk, and who 
should show up 
but Ed. Benson, an 
old-time friend of 
mine whom I had 
known in the San 
Juan, years before 

‘Halloa, Ed.!” 
I shouted, and over 
his shoulder, out 
of the haze, came 
again the visions of 
three square meals 


business men left, a day. Ed. stared 
he informed me for a moment, and 
when questioned then moved quickly 
The others had to meet me. * Well, 
‘left while the I'll be darned if it 
leaving was good,” ain't Gene!" he 
and their only cried heartily. 
hope now was to Where did you 
clean-up when the come from, any- 
construction gang way?" 
came in to “junk” Denver!” I 
the railroad and answered. 
haul it away. For He shook my 
the clerk at the hand and _ grinned 
hotel in Fort Steele, all over his face 
it seemed, had not *‘ Where are you 
learned all that was going?" he asked 
going to happen to “With you," I 
the railroad when “J ‘detrained’ willy-nilly, struck the ground stiffly, said, boldly, if 
it ‘discontinued " and flip-flopped on to my back with a jar. you have got any- 
service for the thing to eat.” 
winter. The outlook was gloomy. Perhaps Bully! I've got Jots to eat, and a job 
in times past I had seen more gloomy out- — that will last till Christmas!" he told me, 
looks, but I couldn't at that moment — genially 
remember when it was It turned out that since I had seen Ed 
Just then a step sounded outside I he had accumulated a wife and two little 
turned to look. It was the saloon man— _ danghters. They and his father were with 
the only other inhabitant. In reply to my him. That is to say, the “ missus " and the 
question Smith said they both went home for — girls were here in Encampment, and the 
dinner. “No use to keep open; there's father was in Battle. Battle was a little 
nobody to buy anything,” he added, mourn- log-house town that had at one time had 
fully. aspirations to be the capital of the State 
With all my hopes and visions shattered, That was when Jack Haggerty first dis- 


and only two dollars left, I-considered ten 


covered the mine, but the aspirations were 
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short-lived. The company built the smelter 
at Encampment, and Battle gloomed itself 
to death. 

This fall, however, the Rambler mine, 
two miles on the other side of Battle 
Mountain, had revived, and Ed. had landed 
the contract to furnish the mining timbers. 

Ed. bought a load of feed and groceries, 
and we drove out to his house, about three 
blocks away. There I made the acquain- 
tance of Mrs. Ed., who fixed up some dinner 
while he and I unhitched and ted the horses. 
Ed. always ate dinner at noon; so did I, 
when fortune “smiled. After dinner we 
hitched the horses back into the wagon and 
drove to Battle. It was about six weeks 
before Christmas, and Ed. hailed my advent 
with joy: ‘for now,” said he, “ we can 
finish in time ta eat Christmas dinner with 
the wife and pull back to good old Denver 
town.” 

Well, we delivered the last timber and got 
our money the day before Christmas, and 
drove down to Encampment that evening. 
We had been unable to communicate with 
Mrs. Ed., so she had made no preparations 
for a grand feed. 

‘Oh, that’s all right !’’ said Ed., in his big 
voice; ‘we can fix that upin the morning!” 
We had brought a small Christmas tree with 
us, and the ‘' missus’’ had bought a few 
things for ‘the kids,” so we had a nice 
little time all the same. 

We called Ed.’s father “ Pap.” Pap and 
I slept in the cellar, or basement, under the 
house. Pap was seventy years young. I 
say “ young” advisedly. He was now 
about five years into his second childhood 
and always wanting to do something he 
should not do. As luck would have it, he 
thought it would be a good joke to get up 
real early on Christmas morning and attend 
to the horses before his son was awake. 

Accordingly he turned the horses out to* 
water at the ditch that ran through the town 
about two hundred yards from Ed.'s house. 
A trail led down a short incline to the water, 
where a hole had been chopped through the 
ice so that the animals could drink. They 
could drink, that is to say, if they could put 
their fore-feet on the edge of the ditch and 
then sag down till their knees stuck above 
their necks. 

There were four horses. The wheclers 
were great big Norman mares, unwieldy 
and loose-jointed. One of them was worse 
than awkward. 

Naturally she was the last one to drink. 
The others had gone back to the barn, and 
Pap was shivering himself to death while 
she laboriously tried to irrigate her huge 
interior, Just as she had finished the job 
and started to lift herself, her hind feet 
slipped, and with a groan she fell. In 


struggling to recover herself the awkward 
brute rolled over into the ditch on her back, 
her weight breaking the ice. In another 
moment, with her feet sticking straight up 
in the air, she was lying in a pool of ice-cold 
water. On the bank where the startled 
Pap was standing a thermometer would have 
registered about two feet below zero ! 

Poor old Pap, of course, got in a panic, 
and the panic got steadily worse as, for an 
hour or more, he tried to roll that fifteen 
hundred pounds of horseflesh up-hill out of 
that ditch. But it was “ no go’’—and he 
was afraid to run to the house to awaken 
Ed. Eddie was a perfectly good boy when 
he was asleep, but if he happened to be 
rudely awakened from his slumbers by a 
person with a tale of woe to impart he 
became quite savage, especially to those 
over whom he exercised more or less 
authority. So that poor old man struggled 
with the mare, dodging her heels as she 
occasionally waved them in the freezing 
atmosphere, and became more frightened 
every minute. Finally, seeing it was abso- 
lutely no use trying to pick up the horse 
alone, he started on a run for the house. 

Wet and half frozen, he stumbled through 
the door and bearded Ed. in his bed. After 
considerable shaking and ling, he got his 
son awake—also Mrs. Ed. and myself. 
“Come quick!’’ he shouted. ‘Lucy has 
fallen in the ditch and is freezing to death ! ” 

“ How the deuce did she get to the ditch ?’” 
was the first question Ed. asked. 

“Why, Il turned them out to water, and 
she slipped!” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, why 
didn’t you stay in bed where you belong ? ” 
he roared at the old man. 

I was dressed by the time Ed. was, and 
met them outside. Down to the brook we 
went and tugged at that helpless piece of 
horseflesh for an hour; then Mrs. Ed. 
called us to breakfast. 

“We ain’t got no time for breakfast! ’” 
yelled Ed., but I took the bit in my teeth. 

“ Ed., this is a big job,” I said, " and a 
cup of hot coffee will do us a lot of good.” 
With that I started for the house. Ed. 
demurred profanely, but followed. 

During the meal Ed. was sullen and 
grouchy, and Pap could not eat for anxiety, 
but I filled up. After eating I said: “ Ed., 
give me a dollar and | will go to the saloon 
and get a bottle of whisky. We will pour it 
down her throat, and help to keep her from 
freezing. While I am _ gone, take what 
turpentine we have and rub it on her back ; 
it will warm her up.” 

Ed. snorted like a wild horse. ‘ How 
under heaven are you going to rub it on her 
back when her back is in the ditch?” he 
demanded. 


“Rub it on her stomach then, so long as 
you do something with it,’’ I countered, and 
started off at a dog-trot for the saloon. 

When I got back with the whisky Ed. 
was busily applying the turpentine to the 
mare's stomach, a strip of which, about 
six inches wide, was not under water. Pap 
stood straddled across her head, an ear in 
each hand, trying to keep her from drowning. 
I reached into the side of her mouth, got 
hold of her tongue and pulled it out, and 
started to pour the whisky down her throat. 

She didn't swallow it, but she gurgled for 
a moment, and then the whisky must have 
leaked into her windpipe, for she coughed. 
The general results were all that could be 
expected or desired. I had ‘ drenched” 
horses before, and was out of line when the 
explosion occurred, but Pap was too busy 
watching to save himself. About ninety 
per cent. of that whisky hit Pap in the face. 
Ed. was in a stooping position behind her, 
and after finishing the cough she reached 
out suddenly with her hind legs and flipped 
him about fifteen feet to the rear. Then 
she lay perfectly still. 

Ed. landed on his back in about eighteen 


inches of fluffy snow. He began saying 
things before he got up, and continued 


uninterruptedly for several moments there- 
after. Pap gasped and choked and splut- 
tered. The father’s distress made Ed. 
madder than ever. ‘* Why don't you go to 
the house ? ”’ he roared. 

“T want to help somehow,” whimpered 
the old man. With that he let go of the 
mare’s ears, and her head dropped into the 
ice-cold water. The sensation must have 
been unpleasant, for she slammed her head 
out to one side and held it there. 

Meanwhile, the battered Ed. had struggled 
out of the snow and came threateningly 
toward the old man. ‘ Help!”’ he roared. 
‘I think you have done enough helping 
for one day! Now you beat it for the 
house!’ And the poor frightened old man 
shuffled away. 
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When he had gone Ed. and I renewed the 
struggle. The mare grunted occasionally, 
but, thank goodness, she didn’t struggle, for 
if she had she would have been dangerous. 

Mid-forenoon arrived, and still the mare 
lay on her back in the stream. Then I had 
another bright idea. “' Ed.,” said I, ‘' we 
are not strong enough to lift her, and she 
can’t or won't help herself. Let’s go and 
get the other horses and pull her out by the 
head,” That old mare was worth some- 
thing lke fifteen cents a pound alive, but 
she wasn't worth two cents a ton dead, and 
she was rapidly approaching the stage 
where she would be a drug on the market. 

Ed. thought it was quite a good notion, 
and three minutes later we rushed into the 
barn. We soon had the other horses 
shiveringly submitting to the harness. Then, 
at a swinging trot, we hurried back to our 
patient. Ed. backed the team to her, and 
I slipped a chain around her neck. 

Then Ed. spoke lightly to the horses. 
They were still warm, and started off with 
a snap. Ed. had planted himself to check 
them, but his feet slipped. The horses’ feet 
didn’t slip, and Lucy’s head didn’t pull off, 
but her neck stretched till I thought it 
surely would. But out she came, her fifteen 
hundred pounds of half-frozen flesh and 
bone struggling in every fibre against the 
indignity she was undergoing. 

“Keep her going!" I yelled. 

Ed. had scrambled to his feet, but did not 
care to look back, fearing what he might see. 
At last he stopped on level ground. 

“Now,” said I, ‘“‘ you can rub some 
turpentine on her back.”’ 

Pap showed in the distance, standing 
dejectedly. Evidently he had not been given 


“ After finishing the cough, she reached out suddenly with her hind legs and flipped Ed. 
‘about fifteen feet.” 
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a warm welcome at the ‘house—or else he 
had ; I don’t know which. 

“Hey, Pap!” Ed. yelled. ‘Go to the 
store and get some. turpentine !”’ 

He must have understood, for he started 
away on a run. Mrs. Ed. showed up long 
enough to ask what she should get for dinner. 

“if we stop for dinner, this old mare will 
freeze stiff !'’ roared Ed., and she went back 
to the house. It wasn't dinner-time yet, 
so I said nothing, but | thought a lot. 

Next we built fires around the poor old 
mare. We heated sacks and horse-blankets 
and rubbed her limbs with them, and she 
submitted without protest. We also rubbed 
turpentine all over her. But it was no go, 
apparently; Lucy had got to the stage 
where she could not help herself. 

Time passed, and still we fought what 
appeared to be a losing fight. Two o'clock 
came, and again my brain began to bubble. 
I remember that there used to be a set of 
one-ton chain-blocks in the smeiter store- 
room, There was a chance that they were 
still there. The smelter was just out of 
town, around a shoulder of a hill. 

There was another run to the barn, this 
time with the team, which was hurriedly 
hitched to the wagon, and at a great pace we 
ate up the mile to that smelter. If there 
was a custodian, he was nowhere in sight, 
and I didn’t look for him. By this time I 
was getting so hungry that I couldn’t think 
of anything else, and so was Ed. I grabbed 
up a stick of cord-wood and smashed in a 
window. Luck was with us. Thirty 
seconds after I landed inside I passed the 
blocks out to Ed. We found three stout 


Encampment, Wyoming, where Mr. Darling met with this amusing 
experience. 
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poles close by, and these we took along to 
make a tripod. Then we dashed back to 
our patient. 

While Ed. fashioned a sling out of the 
horse-blankets, I made a tripod with the 
poles and a chain. I don’t know what Ed. 
was thinking about, but as I worked visions 
of turkey and cranberry sauce and such 
things constantly arose before me. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. Ed. came to the door, and 
no matter what I was doing I saw her 
every time, and my heart beat high with 
hope, but each time she closed the door, 
with her alone on the inside, I became 
more savage. 

Well, we rolled the mare over on the sling 
and secured it. Then we put the tripod 
a-straddle of her chilled body, hooked the 
blocks to the gathered folds of that make- 
shift sling, and with a prayer that it would 
hold, began to lift Lucy toward heaven. 
She rose slowly and reluctantly, but she 
rose. Her head and feet she left on the 
ground as long as they would stay there, but 
finally they had to come up. In the process 
her body hung down at each end till I 
thought her back-bone would pull apart, 
but it didn't. 

Evidently she was not enjoying herself in 
that position, for she began to take an 
interest in things, and I wondered how much 
strain those poles would stand. Finally, 
though, she was high enough, and we cach 
grabbed a leg and put it out under the 
corner where it belonged. Then we rubbed 
and slapped, and slapped and rubbed—for 
hours it seemed—before we got a circulation 
started. We could see the lights in the 
store and saloon 
and in Fd.’s house 
before we dared to 
let her down. 

Then, with one 
of us on each side 
of her, bracing 
against her sides 
with our shoulders, 
I gradually re- 
leased the blocks. 
We both heaved 
against her, each 
fearful to relax 
lest the other 
should . push her 
over when the 
block hung slack. 

We could not 
see each other, 
and, having no 
periscope, we 
could not tell 
when the other 
man was ready to 
ease up, and so 


we strained 
against each other 
till we couldn't 
speak. What we 
did to solve the 
difficulty at lest 
was done automa- 
tically; we kept 
pushing till we 
gradually weak- 
ened. As we be- 
came exhausted 
we relaxed; and 
after what seemed 
an age we eased 
up till, wonder of 
wonders, that, old 


mare was stand- 
ing alone. 

Now came the 
ticklish part! 


Could she take a 
step without fall- 
ing? I was raven- 
ously hungry, and 
it was getting 


dark. We had 
worked on that 
wretched beast 
since daylight, 


and for my part 
I was rapidly ac- 
quiring the con- 
tempt that comes 
from over-famili- 
arity. Grabbing 
her by the chin- 
whiskers, I said : 
“Come on, old 
gitl; let’s take a 
chance!" 


Ed.’s face 
wrinkled up till 


he looked like a 
Chinese god as 
the mare essayed 
the first step. 
But she made it 
all right, and soon 
‘we were on the way to the barn. Fortune 
smiled on us, for by the time we arrived at 
the barn the mare had so far recovered 
that she actually trotted into her stall ! 

As we closed the barn door the lights at 
the store and saloon went “out. The town 
had gone home. So did we. 

With visions of our belated Christmas 
dinner looming large before us, we stamped 
into the house. We washed with speed, and 
stalked into the dining-room. There sat 
Pap and Mrs. Ed. and the two little girls. 
On the table were some crackers and a 
teapot. 


Ed. stared aghast. ‘* Where is this Christ- 
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“She rose slowly and reluctantly, but she rose.” 


mas dinner we have been talking about for a 
month ?”’ he demanded, evidently trying 
hard to suppress some violent emotion. 

“Why, I asked you what you wanted for 
dinner, and you said you didn’t want any 
dinner ! ’’ replied Mrs. Ed., in a scared voice. 

In the half million or so words that com- 
pose the English language Ed. could find 
none that fittingly expressed his feelings. 
He stared for a moment, his lips twitching ; 
then he slumped into a chair like a felled 
ox, and remarked, quietly :-— 

“* Well, I’ll be d——!”" 

There was nothing for me to say, so I 
grabbed some of the crackers and got busy. 
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“Like a chapter from the Arabian Nights” 

is the best description of the wonderful 
Court of the Emperor of Annam, for 
it glows with priceless jewels, precious 
metals, flaming embroideries, and all the 
colour and pomp of the Orient. The 
picturesque ceremonies and etiquetie of 
past ages are observed to-day exactly as 
they were centuries ago, yet this young 
monarch keeps in touch with modern 
progress and rules his beautiful country 
wisely and well. The striking photo- 
graphs accompanying the article are the 
first ever published of the Emperor and 

his Court. 


HE loveliest jewel in the French 
colonial crown is undoubtedly the 
vast region known as Indo-China. 


Nature, with all her varied wealth 
and beauty in a wonderfully fertile land, 
and man with the treasures which his 
arts and industries have accumu- 
lated during innumerable genera- 
tions, have made it one of the 
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(Top.) The Empress of Annam. 
(Bottom.) The Emperor duck-shooting on one of the lily-studded lakes that surround his 
wonderful palace. 
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modernism, the 
crumbling of the 
ancient Chinese 
monarchy, and the 
annexation of 
Korea, Indo-China 
is the last strong- 
hold of pomp, cir- 
cumstance, and 
royal etiquette as 
elaborated by the 


of Annam, 


a$e, 
fae". 


The Emperor in his 

study, signing State 

documents, with a 
brush pen, 


most interesting and fas- 
cinating countries -in the 
world. 

The archeologist and the archi- 
tect who visit it are at a loss to 
know which monument to call the ’ 
chef-d’@uvre, and it is of deep in- 
terest ‘to the historian and the 
student of manners and customs. 
Since the conquest of Japan by 


One of the gates of the 
Imperial palace, which is 
surrounded by a great 
moat. 
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yellow races in the course of twenty or 
thirty centuries of history. 

France, whose protectorate Annam became 
by the treaty of 1886, has very wisely made 
no attempt to interfere with the ancient 
traditions of the country. Were you to 
visit the Court at Hué, the capital, you would 
re-live, in their smallest detail, the stories 
told by adventurers of the seventeenth 
century. The same pageantry and pomp 
obtains, the same stately ceremonial ; and— 
as far as one may judge from old descriptions 
— he same gorgeous costumes are still worn 
in the same wonderfully picturesque setting. 

Before introducing WipE WorLD readers 
to His Majesty the Emperor Khai-Dinh of 
Annam, let us give a few particulars concern- 
ing his domains, which are nearly eight times 
the size of Belgium, but are never- 
theless practically unknown to the 
average European. His subjects 
number some six millions, and 
form by race, language, and reli- 
gion a homogeneous population, 
with the exception of a few 
mountain tribes. 

Assisted by four Ministers, pic- 
turesquely called 
“the Four Pillars 
of the Empire,” 
the Sovereign, 
whose title, ‘‘ Son 
of Heaven,” re- 
calls his  tradi- 
tional Divine 
origin, governs 
his people liber- 
ally through the 
medium of native 
officials 

France claims 
only the right of 
veto in interior 
affairs, and the 
autonomy en- 
joyed by Annam 
is very wide. 

The Court of 
this descendant 
of the gods is an 
immense -self- 
contained town, 
which sprawls 
and stretches 
itself to the very 
gates of Hué, the 
capital—a sort of 
Eastern Ver- 
sailles, in fact. 
A crenellated, 
battlemented 
wall, fully ten kilometres in length, encircles 
it, and on its very threshold the visitor feels 
himself thrust back into the past. Bastions 


(Top.) The Emperor giving an audience to one of his Mi 
(Bottom.) The Emperor starting out in his magnificent palanquin to pay 


constructed by pupils of the great military 
engineer Vauban reveal to him that French 
intluence is no new thing in Annam, and 
towers and turrets built on the Chinese 
plan form a striking contrast. 

Along spacious avenues bordered by beau- 
tiful tropical trees and flowering shrubs the 
visitor approaches this veritable City of 
Dreams. Multi-coloured temple roofs rise 
out of lovely groves, casting symbolic dragons 
twisting their scaly bodies on the ridges, 
sharply silhouetted against the blue sky. 
Palaces succeed pagodas on a labyrinthine 
way, paved with marble canals spanned by 
bridges whose pointed arches are reflected 
amid sprays of lotus-blossom. All around 
are gardens aflame with tropical flowers, 
alleys winding between lines of prim-set 
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a State visit. 


pedestals, and stone screens that the patient 
labour of artists has metamorphosed into 
lace. 


A 
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(Top.) One of the audience halls in the palace. 
(Bottom.) The picturesque retinue that accompanies the Emperor, clad in wonderful, many- 
coloured uniforms. 


A girdle of rice-fields, sugar-cane planta- City itself! It is entered by the monumental 
tions, and market gardens succeeds these far- gate called ‘ The Light of Spring,’’ which 
flung beauties. And then comes the Imperial leads to “ The Garden of Tranquillity.”’ 
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A pagoda in the grounds. The 
palace enclosure is a_ veritable 
City of Dreams. 


Here lovely pellucid sheets of 
water reflect still lovelier ancient 
edifices, and beyond are the deep moat and 
great battlemented wall which bounds the 
precinct sheltering the private life of the 
on of Heaven.’’ A spacious pavilion, 
with verandas of exquisitely-carved wood, 
is his dwelling-place. It is surrounded by 
pagodas dedicated to the shades o° his 
ancestors—wonderful buildings of red-lac- 
quered woods, with arabesques touched 
cunningly with gold around every pillar. 
Halberdiers in yellow robes mount guard 
before these temples, where no one may 
enter save Princes of the Blood. 

This brief description may call up before 
the reader’s mind the picture of an idle 
Eastern monarch leading a life of ease and 
luxury. And, in truth, the pursuit of 
pleasure and the habit of dolce fay niente 
sums up the reigns of many of Annam’s 
kings. The reigning Sovereign, however, 
has been brought up in a very different 
school, and is quite the busiest man in his 
kingdom 

He insists on seeing personally all officials, 
however lowly their rank, who seek audience 
of him, These receptions sometimes begin 
at dawn and gc on until noon. The magni- 
ficent governor of a province, arriving in a 
sumptuous equipage, is received on exactly 
the same footing as the needy little man- 
darin who has had to hire for a few pence, 
in some side strect of Hué, the needful 
tunic of embroidered si!k which had no place 
in his own poor wardrobe. 

Several times a week the Emperor holds 
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counsel with 
his four prin- 
cipal Minister: 
and discuss 
current events with 
them. All official 
documents, laws, 
and decrees pass 
under his hand, for 
they only become 
valid when invested 
with his signature, 
which he signs with 
a fine brush di 
in red ochre. = 
A sincere friend 
of literature. His 
Majesty Khai-Dinh 
is deeply interested. 
in public education, 
and often visits the, 
schools established” 
within the bound- ~ 
aries of the fortress. 


The Emperor in his dazzling State uniform, 
literally encrusted with gold and jewels of 
priceless worth. 


In his private grounds he has set aside great 
velvet lawns for the games and sportsof youth, 
and he dearly loves to watch a footbal. match, 
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After the examinations in the schools he 
has presented to him ‘he young people who 
havedonebest in the city and in the provinces, 
and—rare privilege—allows them to pick 
flowers in the royal gardens. 

It is his pleasure, too, to receive all 
foreigners of note. after the Grand Master of 
Rites has arranged the ceremonial according 
to their rank. M. Paul Doumer, an authority 
on Indo-China, gives a vivid description of 
the etiquette of the Court of Hué, and I am 
indebted to him for the following particulars 
of his own reception. 

Surrounded by his Ministers and high 
State officials, all wearing magnificent robes, 
the Sovereign awaited his guest at the 
entrance to the throne-room, which 
formed the low end of a great square 
court, flanked on three sides by lovely 
buildings whose fayades were richly orna- 
mented with motifs in chiselled bronze 
and multi-coloured plaques of porcelain. 

To right and left stood mandarins in 
the robes of high ceremonial. Behind 
them were drawn up ranks of elephants, 
caparisoned in all the magnificence of 
battle-trappings, swaying their massive 
heads, with gold-ringed tusks, and 
wearing on their giant feet monster 
bracelets of silver and gold. 

The Emperor's costume eclipsed all 
others in beauty and richness, With a 
flat casque-like helmet, studded with 
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precious stones, he wore a tunic embroidered 
in brilliant silks; this was partially covered 
by a long yellow mantle encrusted with gold, 
and drawn in at the waist by a gidle 
scintillating with jewels. 

Having extended his hand to M. Doumer, 
he seated himself on the age-old throne of 
the Emperors of Annam, and numbers of 
servitors came and knelt about him, some 
holding his ceremonial swords, others great 
feather fans, and yet others golden Loxes 
and caskets of silver. as like a scene 
out of a fairy tale suddenly endowed with 
life and movement. 

Then the Master of Rites approached, bent 
the knee before his lord, and presented 
to him a great sheet of yellow paper on 
which were traced Chinese characters. 
This was the address of welcome to the 
visitor, which the Emperor read in a 
low, chanting voice = 

From one year’s end to the other the 
Master of Rites is kept busy with pre- 
parations for fétes and anniversaries, at 
which the Emperor and his Court are 
bound to assist according to immutable 
traditions, founded on the ancient laws 
of ancestor worship, 

The féte of Tét, the first day of the 
Annamite year, opens the series. Before 
dawn the Emperor visits the temples and 
pagodas dedicated to his ancestors, and 
ofters to their shades incense, flowers, 
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tapers, tea, and fruits which the Buddhist 
priests have consecrated. Then, in grand 
ceremonial dress of yellow brocade, studded 
with gold embroidery, and wearing the Tiara 
of Nine Dragons—a veritable blaze of dia- 
monds—he mounts his massive golden throne, 
which domina es the vast court of the palace. 

At a word of command from the heralds 
the entire company—be they Princes of the 
Blood, Ministers of State, great dignitaries, 
or mandarins of inferior rank—prostrate 
themselves five times before the “ Son of 
Heaven,” touching the white marble flags 
with their foreheads. According to M. Gras, 
an eye-witness, the marble pavement looked 
as if strewn with marvellous many-coloured 
flower petals, so brilliant were the robes of 
the great throng. 

A few weeks later takes place the féle of 
Du-Xuan, or *' The Procession of Spring.” 
Carried in a palanquin and surrounded by a 
multitude of mandarins, soldiers, and ser- 
vants, the Emperor goes in procession through 
his capital, gladdening the eyes of his subjects 
with the sight of his august. person. The 
cortége is a feast of beauty, fairylike in its 
multitudinous colours. All the military pomp 
of a race deeply in love with symbolism and 
colour unfolds itself before the spectators’ 
eyes. Standards and flags, religious banners, 
immense silken umbrellas, brilliant uniforms, 
arms and armour that one might think had 
been bo rowed from some museum, horses 
and elephants in gorgeous trappings—all these 
add to the unique character of this wonderful 
pageant. 

Then comes the Xa-Tac, which is the féte 
of the Sun-God and the Harvest, curious and 
interesting with its sacrifices and dances. 
There follows the féfe of ‘* Pure Cleanliness,” 
or Thank-Minh, which is consecrated to the 
dead and the cleaning of their tombs. Clothed 
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in a long-sleeved black robe, the Emperor 
visits the sepulchres of his ancestors, and at 
each presents “ alimentary offerings ’’ com- 
prising pigs roasted whole, trays piled with 
food, fruit, and confectionery. 

The full list of these solemnities would 
take up many pages of the magazine. Some 
are very touching, such as the /fé of 
“Abandoned Souls,”’ and that of the ‘ Forgive- 
ness of the Departed.’’ Others honour the 
things of the spirit, as, for instance, the 
(féte of “ Mid-Au.umn,”’ which is the festival 
of scholars, poets, and artists ; or again, the 
Tét-Trung-Cfu, which corresponds with our 
floral games of the Middle Ages. Still others 
are consecrated to the great forces of Nature 
and to the different seasons. Some have 
curious names and purports. During the 
féte of ** Cold Viands,” for instance, observed 
in honour of some holy personage, it is for- 
bidden to light a fire for cooking, and the 
féte of the ‘* Coolness of the Body " is marked 
by propitiatory ceremonies which are sup- 
posed to avert epidemics. 

It is astonishing, with all these ceremonial 
duties, that the Emperor can still find time 
to write charming poetry, to follow the 
evolution ard progress of the world through 
the medium of French journals, and to interest 
himself personally, as many a French king 
has done in the past, in his own private 
theatrical company and corps de ballet. In 
addition to this he clcsely supervises the 
education of his eldest son, a charming little 
Prince named Vinh-Thuy, and satisfy his 
need of fresh air and physical exercise by 
hunting and shooting trips. 

This picturesque Sovereign—who, by the 
way, adores motoring—is modern Asia per- 
sonified, torn between the exigencies of 
ancient tradition and the clamorous call of 
progress. 


AN “ANGEL” OF SNOW. 


THE photograph here reproduced shows the “Angel 
of Shavano,” a remarkable natural phenomenon in the 
mountains of Colorado. Our picture was taken from 
a distance of about eighteen miles. The “ Angel” is 
formed by g eat masses of snow banked in deep canyons 
or rifts in the mountain side. The figure is nearly a 
thousand feet in height, and the dark shadows below 
are forests of tall spruce trees. Their dimness 


indicates the great distance, which could otherwise 
hardly be appreciated by those not familiar with the 
clearness of Colorado air. Except when covered by a 


fresh fall of snow, the “ Angel of Shavano” never 
entirely disappears, for it is situated in a region of 
eternal snow. With her face raised toward the skies, 
and her arms in an attitude of supplication, the 
“Angel” seems to be calling down the blessings of 
Heaven on the dwellers in the beautiful valley below. 
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One can still find adventure a-plenty amid the South Sea Islands if one seeks for it, but 

not so many years ago it had a knack of thrusting itself upon the intruder—sometimes in 

very unpleasant forms. This story, told by a veteran of the old Pacific whaling days, des- 

cribes the exciting ordeal that befell the crew of a whaler which tried to replenish its 
water-supply at an unfriendly island. 


T the time this adventure happened 

I was making my first whaling 

voyage in the barque Neveid.* The 

ship was slowly approaching the 
Paumotu Islands, those specks of land in the 
great wastes of the Pacific. No one on board 
had ever been there before, but in the yarns 
spun around the windlass and abaft the try- 
works, the inhabitants were credited with 
all the vices of savage races, including the 
amiable habit of cannibalism. We were 
hoping to find a place where we might 
increase our depleted’ stock of drinking water. 

Having little faith in the islanders, it was 
no wonder that we looked earnestly and 
curiously at the green, heavily-wooded land 
as we moved lazily towards it. But we saw 
nothing to warn us of danger. Everything 
seemed calm and peaceful. At about three 
o'clock our starboard anchor went into the 
water with a splash and a plunge. The 
canvas was furled after a fashion, and the 
Nereid lay as still as though anchored in her 
own home-port. 

An hour later we were roused by the mate, 
a big, powerful man, with a voice like the 
bull of Bashan, who issued the order, ‘‘ Clear 
away the larboard boat.’ 

The term “ port,” as opposed to “ star- 
board,’’ was not then so universally used in 
whaleships as in the merchant service ; the 
“‘larboard "’ side and the ‘‘ larboard watch ”’ 


being used in whaleman’s parlance, and 
“port ’’ side or watch in the merchant 
seaman’s. 


The larboard boat was promptly cleared 
of its superfluous gear and lowered. With 
Mr. Sparks, the mate, in the stern, and his 


*The Nereid was afterwards re-named the //affie/d, and 
owned by Kibbe Cook, of Princetown, Mass Mr. Smith's 
story has been verified from the ship's log-book for that 
varticular_voysge, covering a period of three years and five 
months.—The Author. 
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big Martha's Vineyard boat-steerer in the 
bow, and a crew of four men, she pulled 
steadily away for the point of land nearest 
us. They were going on a voyage of dis- 
covery to try and “spy out the land,” and 
find fresh water, if possible, before dark. 

We watched them until they were about 
half way to the shore; then the captain 
called all hands aft and told us that he telt 
it necessary to take every precaution, as the 
people on the island had a bad reputation, 
and might endeavour to harm us. It wes 
every man's duty to keep his eyes and ears 
open, He concluded by ordering that arms 
and ammunition be distributed and _ se 
watches set, as it was not safe to trust to an 
anchor-watch of only one or two men 

We got out enough muskets to arm every 
man in the ship’s company, and loaded them 
carefully. The watch below then turned in 
standing,’”” ready to be called at a 
moment's notice, and the watch on deck 
marched about or smoked and yarned on the 
forehatch or in the waist—all except tvo, 
who were stationed, one between the knight- 
heads forward, and the other on the house 
aft, as look-outs. 

At eleven o'clock, just as the word had 
been passed to rouse the watch below to 
take their turn on deck, the look-out aft 
reported a noise of oars approaching. It 
was our boat returning, and all hands 
were safe, though they bore evident marks 
of having been handled rather roughly. It 
was certain that they had seen natives, if we 
had not. 

The boat was duly hoisted up and secured, 
and then each of her late crew became the 
centre of eager inquiries. 

It appeared that after reaching the point, 
and seeing nothing particular there, they 
had pulled along the shore for several miles, 
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and at length saw a small fire some distance 
back from the beach, which they cautiously 
pulled in for. 

On the beach they were met by several 
natives, including a number of women and 
children, who gave them fruit, and by signs 
invited them to land and come up to the fire. 
For a while these invitations were disregarded, 
but their manner was apparently so gentle 
and kind that the nien at last left the boat, 
and were soon mixed up among the islanders, 
who seemed to be fairly overflowing with 
hospitality. 

Some time had been spent in “ getting 
acquainted ” with their entertainers when 
the boat-steerer, who had kept his eye on 
the boat ever since they landed, and who had 
several times been down to the beach to see 
that all was right, noticed that a much 
larger proportion of the natives were men 
than was the case at first, and that our 
boat’s crew was very much scattered. He 
mentioned his suspicions to the mate, and 
the latter at once agreed that the sooner they 
were afloat the better it would be for 
them. 

The men were quietly warned to get 
closer together in such a way as not to 
attract the attention of the natives, and to 
look out for any treacherous movement on 
their part. None of the savages understood 
English, so the arrangements were easily 
made, and soon the members of the crew 
were within supporting distance of one 
another, near the fire. 

The mate and his men were poorly armed 
for a conflict ; the sailors had nothing but 
their sheath-knives, and the first officer and 
boat-steerer nothing at all. The natives 
were armed with weapons of two kinds, one 
a stick about sixteen inches in length, with 
a large knob on the end, which they throw 
with unerring skill and force enough to 
break a man’s skull ; the other a heavy club 
ornamented with rude carvings. 

The boat-steerer was directed to go down 
to the boat alone, which he could probably 
do without exciting suspicion. Once there, 
he was to get out some spare lances and 
irons from under the thwarts, and at the 
same time call one of the crew down to 
assist him. It was hoped that the two men 
would be able to make their arrangements 


without attracting the attention of the- 


savages. If they were successful, as soon 
as they were ready the mate and his three 
companions were to start boldly for the 
boat. If they were molested, as they 
expected to be, then the two men from the 
boat would be able to lend powerful assist- 
ance by attacking the natives with the 
deadly lances. 

The plan so far succeeded that the boat- 
steerer and one man reached the boat, and 
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had got out one lance from beneath the 
thwarts when the fight commenced. 

The bow-oarsman, Gilbert, was wearing 
a Panama hat; and one of the natives, who 
had been trying to buy Gilbert’s sheath- 
knife for a lot of fruit and a mat, suddenly 
snatched this hat off his head, and turned 
torun. He was not quick enough, however, 
for Gilbert struck him on the side of the 
head with his clenched fist, knocking him 
fairly into the blazing fire. 

““Out with your knives, men! ‘ Make for 
the boat!” roared the mate. ‘Come on, 
Kenny ’—to the boat-steerer—‘‘ use your 
lances |. Fight for your lives, men.” 

The boat’s crew needed no urging. Gilbert, 
the moment he had struck the’ native, 
snatched a club from another and_ felled 
him with a blow that would have killed an 
ox. Meanwhile, the mate had grappled with 
a savage who, though a child in his grasp, 
still managed to retain his weapon till the 
black Portuguese from Cape Verde, who 
pulled the midship oar, came to his help, 
and the mate got the club. The savages, 
though taken by surprise at first, soon 
crowded around the little party, striking at 
them furiously with their clubs and throwing 
stones and their short sticks. Several of the 
sailors had been hurt, but none disabled, by 
the time they reached the shore, the big 
mate knocking out of his way everyone that 
opposed him, while Gilbert and the other two 
men defended the rear as best they could. 

When the shout arose at the fire for 
assistance, Kenny seized the lance and called 
on his companion to grab the boat-hook, 
which he did; but they were instantly 
attacked by a crowd of angry savages, who 
prevented them from giving any assistance 
to the mate and his party. The lance was 
not an ideal weapon to handle in such a 
mélée, but Kenny did his best with it until 
a big savage, who was quite close to him, 
aimed a blow at his head with his club. 
Kenny dropped the clumsy lance and 
sprang aside in time to escape the club. He 
seized the native round the body, and the 
two whirled and twisted in a death-struggle, 
the infuriated savages who crowded round 
being unable to strike at him for fear of 
injuring their own friend. The boat-steerer 
had succeeded in getting the club from his 
antagonist, and had a grasp on his throat 
with his left hand, when he was struck a 
glancing blow on the back of the head by 
one of the short clubs, thrown from a con- 
siderable distance. Dazed and reeling with 
the blow, he dropped both the native and 
the club, and in a moment was down under 
the fect of a dozen of the savage wretches. 
His fate was apparently certain when the 
man with the boat-hook made his appear- 
ance, 


A CLOSE CALL. 


“The boat-steerer had succeeded in getting the club from his antagonist and had a grip on 
his throat with his left hand.” : 
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This man was an Irishman of fighting 
stock, and in his hands the despised boat- 
hook proved far more effective than the 
lance. The handle of the hook was a stout 
piece of white ash, about nine feet long; 
and holding it by the middle with his two 
hands, Pat fought with both’ ends, using 
either one to parry or strike with, and 
occasionally giving someone a punch with 
the pike or a jab with the hook. He and his 
hook were a great success, and it was well 
for the boat-steerer that Pat managed to 
fight his way to him just as he fell to the 
ground. 

A jab of the pike into the naked flesh of a 
native who was kneeling beside the prostrate 
man and trying to get a blow at his head, a 
dozen rapid but heavy whacks of the hook 
on the unprotected pates of the others, and 
Pat stood alone waving his improvised 
weapon in triumph over the living, but still 
prostrate, body of his friend, just as the mate 
and his men broke through the howling 
crowd into the open space cleared by the 
boat-hook. 


“Hurrah, boys; here’s the boat!” 
shouted the mate. “ We'll weather ’em 
yet!” 


A glance told him the whole story, except 
that he supposed Kenny to be dead, and he 
gave his orders with the desperate coolness 
of a brave man who knew that he was 
expected to save the lives of his crew. 

“Gilbert, Pat, whack ’em back, whack 
’em back! ‘You, Peanuts and Beef (nick- 
names of the two Portuguese sailors), put 
Kenny in the boat; then run her off and 
get out two oars.” All the time he was 
issuing these commands he was_ beating 
back the savages from the front, while 
Gilbert, with his club, defended one side, 
and Pat, with his boat-hook, took care of 
the other. 

The insensible boat-steerer was hastily 
tumbled into the boat, and she was shoved 
off the beach by the two Portuguese. It 
was fortunate for the crew that only the 
boat's bow was on the beach, so that the 
two men could easily launch her. Had she 
been entirely hauled up, not a man of them 
would have left the shore alive. The 
moment the boat was afloat the natives, as 
if satisfied that only a desperate effort could 
now prevent the escape of their prey, rushed 
upon the three men who were still on shore, 
and also dashed out into the water to attack 
the boat. 

One savage seized the boat’s gunwale, 
only to fall back as Beef’s knife passed with 
a jerk across his neck; another was beaten 
down by Peanuts’ oar. But the whalemen 
were beyond the reach of reinforcements, 
and such fighting as they were engaged in 
would soon exhaust them, There were only 


two things for them to do—escape or die; 
to conquer was out of the question, for fresh 
men took the places of the natives as fast 
as they were knocked over or disabled. 

“Now, men,” called the mate to his two 
companions. All three of them had been 
gradually forced backwards by the assailants 
until they were knee-deep in the water, the 
boat’s bow being close to them, and the Portu- 
guese lending a hand in the fighting when they 
saw a chance. ‘Stand by to jump aboard 
vyhen I count ‘three,’ continued the mate. 
“Stand by your oars, you two. One, two, 
three!" 

With the last word Gilbert and the mate 
tumbled into the boat, which immediately 
backed off a few boat-lengths, leaving poor 
Pat alone to what seemed certain death. 

Pat, however, had no intention of sub- 
mitting to his fate, no matter what the odds. 
On the contrary, he fought with a cool fury 
that kept the savages from getting in any 
effective blows at him, while he called out 
to the men in the boat, in tones of agonized 
entreaty :— 

“ For Heaven’s sake, boys, don’t leave me 
here!” 

Meanwhile, he was obliged to retreat 
farther and farther into the water by the 
closing in of the natives, until he was so far 
submerged that the water seriously inter- 
fered with the working of his long boat-hook, 
one end of which was often below the surface. 
Another minute would probably have been 
fatal to Pat, when the boat once more came 
on the scene. 

The mate had got aft to the steering-oar, 
and Gilbert was seated on his thwart, when 
Pat was missed, and at the same moment 
his appeal for help reached their cars. 

‘Pull in, boys, pull!’ ordered the mate 
hurriedly, to the two Portuguese. “' Gil, 
get out an under-thwart iron—quick ! ” 

Not many strokes were needed to take 
them back; and the iron flying from 
Gilbert’s hand struck one native at the same 
time that the boat’s bow hit another, 
knocking him down. Profiting by the 
surprise occasioned by this unexpected 
attack, Gilbert grabbed Pat by the hair 
with one hand and by the arm with the 
other, and hauled his man in over the bow, 
somewhat battered and bruised, but with no 
serious injury. A few stern-strokes of the 
oars took the boat off into darkness and 
deep water, and all danger was over. 

“ By the three geese! but that was warm 
work,” said Pat, as he settled himself on his 
thwart and shipped his oar; ‘I lost the 
boat-hook, Mr. Sparks. Couldn’t help it, 
ir; the thieving rascals took it away from 


“ Oh, hang the boat-hook!” said the 
mate, laughing in spite of himself at such 


an apology at such a time. ‘ But have a 
look at Kenny ; see if he’s alive, Patrick.” 

Some salt water on his face soon brought 
the boat-steerer to, and he was presently 
seated in the stern-sheets of the boat. 
Though still weak and ill, he was able to 
climb the side when ‘the boat reached the 
ship. Old Beef had a bad knock on his 
left side, and all were more or less bruised ; 
but no lives had been lost, nor any serious or 
permanent injury sustained. 

The utmost vigilance was exercised for 
the rest of the night, but no other disturb- 
ance took place. 


The next day was calm, and our officers 
consulted together as to the advisability of 
leaving the group without attempting to 
procure water. The shores of the island 
seemed as destitute of life as they had when 
we first viewed them, but it was manifestly 
quite unsafe to trust the natives after what 
had occurred. However, about noon, the 
third mate (whose boat-steerer I was) 
lowered his boat and pulled in for the land, 
though he did not intend to try the mate’s 
experiment over again. 

We kept a safe distance off shore, and a 
sharp look-out as well, but saw nothing to 
alarm us. Accordingly, we pulled down 
past the point, on the opposite side from 
where the mate had gone the preceding 
evening, for about two miles. Here we found 
a small stream of water running into the bay. 
We knew that it must be fresh water, though 
we did not dare to land to test it by drinking. 
We should not have seen the stream at all 
had not our attention been called to the 
sudden break in the dense growth of trees 
and a species of mangrove growing along 
the banks. 

“ That’s the place, boys,” said the third 
officer. ‘‘ We must get water there, or not 
at all.” 

We returned to the ship without having 
seen anything suspicious—unless the invisi- 
hility of the natives might be accounted such 
—and another conference took place among 
the officers. It was finally decided that the 
third mate should tow a small raft of casks 
to the watering-place the ensuing night, 
under cover of darkness, fill the casks, and 
roll them out as fast as possible before 
rafting them again, so that they would be 
partially concealed by the salt water. The 
raft would then be anchored so that it would 
not be driven inshore by the advancing tide, 
and when well afloat it would be taken in 
tow and a signal made for the other boats, 
which were to come down boldly, well 
armed, and help get it alongside the 
Noercid. 

The manner of rafting casks, I should 
explain, is as follows : Two rope beckets are 
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put on each end of a cask and secured in 
place by the hoops, four beckets to a cask 
A rope is then run through the beckets, the 
bight of it being around the end of the last 
cask, so that the casks all follow each other, 
end on. In this way the raft, once started, 
can be towed with greater ease than a single 
cask broadside-on to the boat. 

Our casks had been becketed for some 
time, so, during the afternoon, six three- 
barrel casks were strung together and put 
over the side in readiness for our midnight 
trip. We cleared our boat, taking out 
everything but the oars and water-keg; a 
good lunch was stored away in her, and a 
grand mustering of arms took place, to 
jurnish us with means of defence if we should 
be molested. This, however, we did not 
expect, as we hoped to be able to get the 
raft started for the ship before the natives 
observed us. Once started, we did not 
imagine they ‘would attempt to interfere, 
or, if they did, a few musket-shots were 
expected to put them to flight. 

As to arms, we made rather a poor show. 
There were plenty of muskets, but the third 
officer would take only two in the boat, 
saying they would merely be in the way. 
These and a cutlass for each man _ con- 
stituted our weapons. 

A little before twelve o’cluck we left the 
ship with our regular boat’s crew, towing the 
light craft, and at about half-past one we 
arrived at the break in the woods which was 
our guide to the brook. The latter we 
easily found, and by four o'clock our casks 
were filled, rolled out into the water, rafted, 
and the raft anchored. The tide was still 
falling, but as the day was breaking we 
dared not show ourselves any longer. We 
depended for our safety on being able to 
conceal our presence from the savages until 
the casks were floated by the incoming tide, 
and then getting on board the ship before 
they could muster in force enough to annoy 
us. 
Having finished the raft, we ran the boat 
up in the bed of the stream till she was 
wholly concealed by the mangroves, and 
then settled ourselves to wait with what 
patience we might for the raft to float. We 
kept close to the boat, the mangrove swamp 
not being a very inviting place to roam in, 


even if experience had not taught us a 
lesson. Daylight came; we could see the 


ship, which was pleasant, and could not see 
any natives, which was equally agreeable. 
The vague sense of uneasiness which we had 
felt at first gradually gave way to a feeling of 
satisfaction at the manner in which we were 
outwitting the savages. 

“ The raft’s nearly afloat, boys,”’ said Mr. 
Hardy, about ten o'clock. “ We'll be off 
in half an hour, and then the black thieves 
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can go hang. Halloa, what's that? Takea 
look at the ship, Dick.” 
The exclamation was drawn from the 


third officer by a low, dull booming sound 
from the direction of the Nereid. Jumping 
into the little stream from the bow of the 
boat, I parted the mangroves and looked 
out. The ship was all right, but while I 
looked, a puff of white smoke rose from her 
waist, and I saw a dark object run up and 
down several times from her taffrail to the 
end of the spanker-gaff. It was the “ wheft,”” 
or recall flag. The ship was signalling to 
us to return, and the running of the “ wheft " 
up and down was done to emphasize it. In 
a few moments the dull boom of the cannon 
again reached us. 

‘The ‘ wheft’s’ running up and down, 
sir, and they are firing the gun,” I reported 
to our officer. 

“ Launch the boat—off with her, boys!’ 
said Mr. Hardy, sharply. ‘ There's a screw 
loose somewhere, and the sooner we get 
there the better. Off she goes!’ 

We ran the boat into the deep water, 
shipped our oars, and started for the ship. 
As we passed the raft I remarked, * The 
raft’s all afloat, sir.” 

“ Pull away; never mind the raft. Lay 
back, my lads,”” was the reply, and we left 
the anchored casks astern. 

The sun was hot, but we pulled a long 
sweeping stroke that was rapidly taking us 
out clear of the point. Just then the signal- 
gun again boomed forth its warning, this 
time sounding much louder and more 
startling, as we were considerably nearer 
than when it was first fired. All hands had 
been looking anxiously round to discover 
the cause of the evident uneasiness on 
board the ship, but nothing had rewarded 


We knew that we 

were visible from the ship, for 

they knew just where to look for 

us, and we were less than five miles 

distant. : 
“Lay back, men,” said Mr. Hardy, com- 

mencing to ‘‘ back up ”’ the after oar for the 


our search. 


first time since we started. ‘ Lay back. 
There’s Old Harry to pay somewhere that 
we can't see. Spring her, boys, spring her !’”" 

We all felt that there was something 
decidedly wrong somewhere, and we lay 
back with a will, shooting our light boat 
along at a rate which soon took us clear of 
the point. The earnestness of the ship's 
men in warning us was soon explained. 
There, less than a mile from us, fair abeam, 
and paddling rapidly for the ship, were at 
least twenty large canoes, holding probably 
forty men apiece! To resist such a force in 
our boat was hopeless; our only hope of 
salvation lay in gaining the ship before they 
did. 

As we were pulling straight for the vessel, 
and the canoes were aiming for the same 
point, we were, of course, rapidly nearing 
each other; our hope was to be well ahead 
of the natives before the converging linés of 
our respective courses should meet. It was 
a hard race—literally a pull for life. No 
breath was wasted in talk, for none needed 
urging to lay out the last ounce of strength. 
‘The musket in the bow bothered me a little, 
and I missed a stroke to toss it overboard. 
The third mate said nothing, but ceased 
heaving on the stroke oar a moment to toss 
over the other. That was so much dead 
weight gone, and this was of more importance 
than all the fighting we could do if we were 
overhauled. 

We had reached within a mile of the ship 
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“To resist such a force was hopeless: our only hope lay in gaining the ship before they 
did, It was a pull for life.” 


before it became evident that if there was 
any advantage in speed it was on our side ; 
we were certainly a little ahead of the savage 
horde. The natives—a set of naked, howling 
demons, eager for ver.geance, and accustomed 
to the heat of the climate—plied their 
paddles with a will, while we were encum- 
bered with clothing—not much of it, to be 
sure, but still enough to make a difference, 
and were but a few months away from the 
cold and cheerless region of sea north of 
Bering Strait. But men will work hard 
for life, and for a certainty we did. Five 
minutes more would decide the race one 
way or the other. 

We had pulled in a direct line for the ship, 
but the savages had headed a very little 
across our course, hoping to cut us off, so 
that some of their canoes were now in our 
wake and well astern. The leading one, 
however, was a little on our quarter, and 
not more than three hundred yards off. 
Two years’ practice in whaleboats had 
trained our muscles well, but though we had 
done many a hard tug we had never found 
occasion for such exercise as this race was 
giving us, and aching wrists and laboured 
breathing warned me that a few more minutes 
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would finish me. One man only. of our 
crew seemed fresh—Peanuts, the black 
Portuguese, who bent his long back as he 
reached the blade of his eighteen-foot oar 
nearly forward of mine, and then bent the 
stout ash as though it were a bit of willow, 
apparently without turning a hair. Half 
blinded with the perspiration which streamed 
from our foreheads into our eyes, we could 
not spare even the moment to dry our faces, 
but laboured doggedly on, scarcely able to 
see our oar-blades. The silence in our boat 
was broken only by the rapid, steady creak 
of the oars and the deep breathing of the 
rowers, contrasting strangely with the infernal 
yellings of our pursuers. Mr. Hardy could 
see the ship, of course, as he faced that way, 
but the boat's crew could not, and the third 
officer could not see the canoes, but neither 
party could spare an instant to look around 
Moments were too precious just then 
Peanuts was the first to break the silence 
which had been observed since we first saw 
the canoes. Gnashing his teeth at the 
enemy, he said :— 

““You black dev! We beatee you!” 

“Do we drop ‘em any, Dick?" gasped 
Mr. Hardy, without turning round. 
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“Yes, sir, I think we do a little,” I an- 
swered, for I could sce that the gap between 
us had increased. 

“Hurrah, boys!” cried the third mate, 
“they haven't got us yet. We bring the 
ship this way a boat's length every stroke. 
1 can see the gun-barrels shine; there are 
men in the tops with muskets. Lay back, 
boys; another half-mile and we're safe!” 

The prospect of victory in the race lent 
new vigour to our weakened muscles, and 
as the sound of a cheer from ‘our shipmates 
reached our ears, telling us how eagerly we 
were watched and how ready they were to 
assist us, if possible, an. answering shout 
went back from us—drowned though it was 
in the yelling of the savages. 

“ Keep your stroke now, men,” cautioned 
the officer; “don’t hurry; we'll do ’em 
brown yet. Ha! there goes a musket.” 

We heard no report, nor the whiz of the 
bullet, but a commotion in the leading canoe 
indicated that someone was hurt. A moment 
later and we heard the report of the muskets 
which the men in the tops were firing at our 
pu suers. 

A yell of exultation broke from the third 
mate, and was joined in by all hands. We 
had good cause to rejoice. Several of the 
natives must have been hit, judging from 
the confusion in the foremost canoe, which 
still pursued, but had evidently lost heart 
in the chase. We could distinguish the 
shouts of our shipmates as they cheered us 
on, And then came the chief mate’s hail: 
«Pull round the stern, Mr. Hardy.” 

We shot around the ship’s stern and 
alongside, and in a few seconds we were on 
deck, exhausted, but safe. Each man 
grasped a weapon to face the foe, but they 
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evidently had no intention of attacking. 
On the contrary, they were paddling away 
as fast as possible to get out of range of the 
bullets which were now being sent at them 
from the decks, as well as from the tops. 
The signal-gun, from which the ‘' assorted "’ 
charge of nails and old iron had been drawn 
before signalling to us, had been reloaded, and 
was pointing out of the waist at the canoes. 

Peanuts, whose blood was up, and who 
was fairly foaming with rage, saw the 
captain's revolver lying on the capstan. 
Without a word he snatched it up, ran to 
the waist, and snapped it off at the touch- 
hole of the signal-gun. A deafening report 
followed, the spikes and other missiles 
in the gun spattering in the water all around 
the retreating canoes, and doubtless doing 
much injury. The over-loaded old gun 
itself kicked square over the main hatch, 
landing on its back, with the carriage upper- 
most, against the opposite bulwarks. 

That was the last shot fired. How many, 
if any, of the savages were killed, we could 
not tell: but there were enough of them left 
to paddle back to the shore again nearly as 
rapidly as they had come. As the canoes 
neared the beach on their return, the captain 
suddenly turned to the mate. “Man the 
windlass, Mr. Sparks,” he said. “ We'll 
get out of this hole.” 

The anchor was raised, and with our 
canvas filled by a light breeze we soon left 
those ill-omened islands astern, and the sun 
rose next morning on an unbroken herizon 
of water. Our raft of cusks may be anchored 
there vet for all I know—we never went back 
to look for it—and its loss put us on a short 
allowance of water until we reached Tumkez, 
in Peru, some time after. 
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WORLD'S RECORD 
BEAR. 


A GRI7zLY bear whose pelt measured eleven feet by 
nine was shot a little while ago in British Columbia, 
in the Knight Inlet country, by the sturdy six-foot 
logging engineer shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. The monster, the largest killed in recent times, 
was lying asleep alongside a fallen log when the engi. 
neer came walking through the woods. Not until the 
man was within eight feet did the bear awake. In- 
stantly it rose on its hind legs, and came at him with 
the queer rolling gait which the grizzly assumes when 
about to attack. The man, fortunately, was armed 
and immediately fired, the bear falling almost at his 
feet. The lucky hunter is Mr. Lionel J. Tucker, a 
forestry engineer of Vancouver. The bear measured 
eleven feet one inch from nose to tip, and nine feet 
from forepaw tip to forepaw tip. 
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pluck, his dis- 
approving friends 
told him; and as- 
suredly it did. But 
he took the plunge, and 
his wife and daughters 


A narrative that 
cannot fail to* 
appeal to our 
readers, embodying 
as it does the secret 

aspirations of many of 
us. Finding the strain and went with him, displaying no 
artificiality of modern City life less courage in facing new and 
increasingly distasteful, the Author unknown conditions at the other 
—a responsible official of a famous London side of the world. Here, simply yet vividly 
firm—decided at the age of fifty to cut loose told, is the story of their experiences on their 
from business and -begin all over again in little island in the far Pacific, where,“ monarch 
the primitive environment of a tropical island, of all he surveys,” Mr. Frings is now putting 
where he could lead the simple life and gener- his dreams of a lifetime to the acid test of 
ally follow his own inclinations, untrammelled __ realization. How many jaded business men, 
by soul-killing conventions. The thing needed we wonder, would like to emulate his example ? 


III. (Conclusion). 

N our return from Townsville—we in the early morning saturated one to the 
had been away a little less than a _ waist. Many of our trees, therefore, have 
fortnight—we found that con- suffered from the drought, though most of 
siderable progress had been made them picked up in an astounding way imme- 
during our absence. The little shade-house, diately after our first real tropical thunder- 
the frame of which Christina and Ivy had storm. Some idea of growth here may be 
erected, had been nicely thatched with realized when it is said that the area from 
“ blady grass "" from Falcon Island, and the — which the scrub was cleared, and which was 
untidy mass of partly-piled scrub had been mainly burnt over in October, is already, in 
dissolved into ashes by numerous fires. In December, quite green, and in some places 
addition, Julian had made a grave-like the vegetation is nearly four feet high. Our 
excavation in the clearing, about thirty yards experience has been, however, that things 
from the house, in quest of water. In three which even a goat will pass by in disdain 
days he had sunk about ten feet, through grew the fastest. Vegetables, like lettuce, 
hard-packed coral and sandy rock carrots, and cabbage, which were planted 
Part of our cargo from Townsville was a with great care and fostered constantly, look 
number of three-year-old mango trees, a few up into one's face with a wan smile, pine 
banana rhizomes, and some orange, lemon, away, and die. Alongside the vegetables 
custard apple, comquat, and cherry guava’ which one strives in vain to raise, rank 
trees. There was a family council to settle native growths spring up again defiantly, 

where the various trees should be planted, however one may grub and burn 
and after some debate as to the exact area It-was about this time that Barbara's 
to be fenced, sticks were tentatively stuck in studio was finally completed with the friendiy 
the corners of the suggested plot and planting help of Tom and other of Garraway’s boys, 
proceeded apace. For weeks afterwards we who thatched it in two or three days and did 
had no rain and very little of the generous a little of the internal fitting. Julian had 
dew which in our early days on the island  plaintively informed me that he could go no 
was so profuse that walking in the long grass deeper with the well unless he had another 
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boy to help him. I accordingly arranged to 
engage Willy Carney, a very intelligent half- 
caste, of excellent physique, and with some 
skill in carpentry. After working for about 
a day, in the grave-like hole that Julian 
had sunk on the site of my wife’s selection— 
she had a “ hunch,” as they say in America, 
that we should get water there—Carney 
decided that it was a waste of labour and he 
went off, leaving Juliai stolidly pegging 
away alone, to seek a more likely-looking 
spot farther back in the scrub at the base of 
the hill. I inspected the spot of Carney’s 
choosing, agreed that it looked promising, 
and told the boys to go ahead. As they 
sunk, however, the ground grew worse and 
worse. Huge. boulders were encountered 
and progress was very slow. A full fortnight 
was expended in sinking to thirteen feet, 
and then, although the bottom was moist, 
we decided to hold off a bit and get on with 
the construction of the larger grass-house and 
the extension of the tin shanty. 

Plan dimensions were given to Carney and 
the site pointed out, and he was then left to 
his own devices with regard to design and 
proportion. We had been prepared for 
something much more. substantial than 
Barbara's studio, but we were astonished by 
the timbers that Carney selected for the 
frame construction. Corner posts of hard 
wood eight to nine inches in diameter were 
chosen, and as these stood eight feet out from 
the ground, and were sunk three feet deep 
and had a cut-off at both ends to ensure 
getting the straightest part of the timber, 
some idea may be gleaned of the weight of 
the ‘sticks’? with which Carney emerged 
from the wood, carrying them on_ his 
shoulder and heaving them to the ground 
with a thud that shook the surrounding 
earth. 

Julian would follow limply in the rear, 
with a piece of timber about half the weight 
of Carney’s, which he vainly tried to make 
sound as loud as his colleague’s. Julian is 
a good axe-man, so also is Carney, but I 
imagine that in those few days Julian worked 
better than he has ever done before or since. 
For two days the pile grew and grew. It 
seemed impossible «that all of it could be 
used in a single-room dwelling fifteen feet 
by twelve, with verandas in addition both 
front and back, twelve feet by eight. We 
have on this tropical coast a cyclone season 
lasting from January to March. This does 
not mean that cyclones are always in 
evidence. Elsewhere, at Dunk and in the 
neighbourhood of Innisfail, and at Mackay, 
some three hundred miles south, I have seen 
the results of a big cyclone, and we fervently 
pray that we may not be visited. But [am 
firmly convinced that if we are, the grass- 
house Carney built for us will remain, firm 
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in its setting, while much m re amb.tious 
structures are wafted away. 

It was a pleasure to watch the structure 
grow day by day and to notice the skill with 
which Carney, almost single handed, did the 
building. Julan stood by, stolidly smoking 
his pipe, and whilst he was making up his 
mind exactly what it was Carney had asked 
him for, the latter would spring down from 
his precarious perch on some part of the 
building, get what he wanted, and be back 
again at work. In five days the external 
construction was complete. 

For thatching I had managed to get a really 
fine supply of “ blady grass” from the 
settlement at Great Palm Island. Here they 
grow a grass that is nearly five feet high 
from root to top. From one root rise ten 
to thirteen sheath-like stalks, from which, 
at about a foot from the roots, the leaves 
emerge. These are elongated lancet-shaped, 
in good specimens three-quarters of an inch 
or more in width. The orthodox method of 
gathering is to pull the roots, which ensures 
no mixture of foreign growths in the thatch. 
The stalks are cut off close to the roots and . 
bundles made, of a good double handful of 
grass, which are securely tied by a twisted 
rope of two or three stalks. 

It is usual for houses of this type, when not 
built on stumps to carry a wooden floor, to 
have, instead, a concrete or earthen floor, 
A native substitute for concrete is ant-bed. 
Throughout the tropics there arc numberless 
species of ants. Some kinds build huge 
nests, from a few inches to several feet high, 
the smaller ones being conical, the bigger 
ones dome-shaped. The material from 
which the nest is made is the local earth, 
which, under their skilled manipulation and 
the action of the air and sun, becomes baked 
to the hardness of a brick. The outer skin 
is removed and the interior of the nest 
broken up and well “ puddled ” with water. 
A few days are allowed for it to dry, and 
the result is a floor almost as hard as concrete. 
It wears in time, but can be kept clean and 
tidy by brushing. 

At the time we completed our grass-house 
we had only noted a few of the smaller ant- 
hills in the more frequented parts of the 
island, and decided to use a substitute both 
for ant-bed and cement. Our coral beach 
provided the raw materials for an im- 
measurable quantity of lime, and we pro- 
ceeded to burn some, very uneconomically, 
but effectively. 

A rough excavation is made in the coral 
beach, three or four feet square, and about as 
deep. In this cavity is laid a quantity of 
driftwool, of which we have a very large 
supply. The logs are cut up roughly to 
about the length of the excavation and are 
laid in two feet or more in depth. The coral 
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is then piled upon the logs, which are lighted supplied The trochus shell is the basis of 
at one end, the other end being left free until a great Japanese industry. It is the raw 
the whole stack is seen to be well ignited. material from which mother-of-pearl, for 
Both ends are then lightly closed with loose buttonsand 
coral and the fire left to do its best. In vA tee lacquer 
about twenty-four hours the whole of the ake work, is 


wood has bumed completely away, extracted. 
leaving scarcely any ash. The outer With every 
surface of coral, still hot but im- , intention of 
perfectly burned, is damped ~ leading the 


simple life, 


down by dousing with salt 
and devot- 


water, This cracks up the 


burning lime within, and parti- ang a great 
ally “slacks ’’ it. An hour or deal of time 
two later the partially-burned = toa leisure- 
coral is scraped aside, to form ly survey, 
the bed for the next burning, oe, contem pla- 
and a beautiful heap of many 5 tion, and 
bushels of the purest lime is enjoyment 


of our beau- 
tiful tropic sur- 
roundings, it is 
astonishing to find 
at the end of six 
months how little 
has been so spent. 
There is so much to do 
in founding a new 
home, when this in- 
cludes the building of 
/ the permanent struc- 
tures and outbuild- 
ings, clearing land for 
cultivation, and provision 
of water supply when 
Nature is not beneficent, 
that one has little leisure. 
It is imperative, therefore, 
that one should “slack ’’ 
occasionally and snatch a 
little rest and recreation. 
Our island has many beauti- 
ful and interesting features. 
Its variety of scenery, for its 
small area, is almost unbe- 
lievable. I have previously 
given some indication of the shape 
and contour of the island—its 
twin hills, with the low rounded 
ridge uniting them, the latter 
falling into pleasant groves on 
the eastern and western aspects 
respectively ; its northern extremity, 
where our home is situated, with its 
grassy plateau, backed by the scrub 
land and fronted by our beach, bay, 
and sandspit ; and the southern ex- 
tremity, a bold blaff headland with 
fissures and clefts into which the sea 


available. Burning lime in the 
open is very costly, as much of 
the heat is lost by radiation, 
and there is always an outer 
skin of unburned stuff which 
has to be raked off wastefully 
The best method is to construct 
a kiln of bricks and _ stone, 
and to pack alternately layers 
of timber and coral, or one may 
adopt the less effective but 
much more economical ‘‘ open 
method ” of burning in a big 
tank or boiler. By enclosure 
there is always a_ great 
saving of heat, and all 
the coral in the kiln or 
tank is converted into 
lime. 

Sand we have 
in abundance. A 
mixture of one 
part of lime to 
two of sand, 
mixed with salt 
water and well 
beaten down, 
makes an ex- 
cellent sub- 
stitute for 
concrete. 

To give a 
foundation 
for our plas- 
ter we laid 
down, to a 
depth of 
about three 
inches, bro- 
ken clam 


shells and pounds, races, and foams under the 
trochus shell, driving of our prevailing south- 
with which an easterly wind. 

our island is “Linspected the spot and told the It is difficult to know where to 


plentifully boys to go ahead.” begin, or where to terminate, de- 
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scriptions of our beauty spots. One, quite 
close to our home, we call “ Lilyport,’”’ 
because of its fairly narrow opening from 
the grass land between two rocky mounds. 
It looks almost due east. .The beach is of 
coral, dazzlingly white in the sunshine, with 
rocks on cach side boldly mecting the 
incoming waves. Above the beach proper 
is an old-time deposit of fine pumice. Along 
the edge of this grew many native shrubs 
of varied hues, and great bunches of lilics, 
with wonderful foliage and masscs of fragrant 
white blooms of beautiful texture and shape. 

Pandanus palms give a pleasing variety 
to the foliage and the rocks themselves are 
overlaid with orchids of various and beautiful 
kinds. At Lilyport, even on the hottest day, 
there is generally a refreshing breeze from 
the sea, and, evenif the breeze be absent, the 
overhanging branches provide a welcome 
shelter for those who cannot stand the 
fervent heat and blazing sunshine. 

Tea Tree Swamp is another of our beauty 
spots, about half a mile from home and on 
the opposite side of the island: The ridge 
between the two hills falls steeply here to 
form a depression an acre or two in extent, 
which is fronted by dense scrub forty to 
fifty yards in depth, between the swamp and 
the beach. The tea trees themselves are 
irregularly scattered over one-third of the 
flat of the land and rise from thirty or forty 
feet to about double that height. Some of 
them are comparatively small in girth, 
others from six to ten feet or more in circum- 
ference. 

In various parts of the island there are 
masses of rock, piled incongruously one upon 
another, their feet in the sea, their breasts 
and shoulders riotously overrun” with 
vegetation, making pictures hard to describe 
and difficult to present even by the aid of the 
camera. Others are jutting masses against 
which the deep blue water smashes into 
iridescent cascades of foam and shimmering 
jewels, lighted by the brilliant sun-rays. 
At the weather end of the island, in the carly 
morning, the sunlight gleams through the 
dcep water which bathes the feet of the rocks. 
No camera could begin to do justice to the 
wonders here. From moment to moment, as 
the sea leaves the rocks, the whole colour- 
scheme changes. 

Elsewhere some mention has been made 
of the wonders of the reef. Here one may be 
permitted to refer to its utilitarian possi- 
bilities. 

Our reef contains oysters in 


Oysters for all degrees of size and in 
the quantities quite incalculable. 
Gathering. Starting well towards the 
leeward side of the island in 

the smaller sizes, they increase in e and 


numbers as one approaches the weather end. 
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They are mostly rock oysters, securely 
fastened to the granite and rocky boulders, 
which are intermingled. between the tide 
lev with the coral growths. Professional 
getters use a small pick, and constant 
practice enables them to dislodge the oyster 
from its tenacious grip upon the rock without 
splitting it open. Our own method is more 
primitive. If we remember it, we carry a 
tomahawk, and with the back of this dis- 
lodge the oyster. Failing this, a boulder, 
rounded at one end and sharpened at the 
other—there are always plenty to select 
from—forms a handy substitute. A fair 
proportion of the oysters dislike the treat- 
ment so much that they prefer to be smashed 
rather than to leave the rock. In such cases 
the gatherer, if he be wise, uses his thumb- 
nail as a lever, separates the succulent morsel 
from its shell, and eats it, au naturel. 

In half an hour one can count upon getting 
several dozen oysters, and the operation, even 
in the smallest islands, may be repeated 
ad lib. 

The native method of grilling oysters 
provides a very welcome change to the 
normal method of eating them raw. The 
camp-fire is utilized, the live embers being 
flattened to form a fairly level surface. On 
these the oysters are closely spread. In 
three to four minutes a most delicious aroma 
is noticeable. The oysters, stewed in their 
own juice, and semi-grilled as the under 
shell gets hotter, form a very dainty and 
satisfving meal with a little bread and 
butter—accompanied, of course, by the tea 
billy. As the oysters begin to cook the upper 
shell opens, and the gourmet may stop the 
y he desires, from a 
te stew to a definite grill.- 

Elsewhere I have noted the facility with 
which the blacks spear fish over the reef and 
in the rock-pools left here and there by the 
receding tide. We have not yet reached the 
stage of using the spear as a means of food- 
getting, but the covered reef affords a good 
fishing ground for hooks and line, and 
usually the fish bite freely. There are many 
varieties of edible fish, and some which have 
to be carefully avoided owing to their 
poisonous nature. It is usually considered 
that a fish of fairly sombre hue is edible, but 


those with . brilliant prismatic colourings 
should be avoided until one is sure. We 
have already taken and eaten snapper, 


trevally, bream, rock cod, coral cod, mullet, 
kingfish, grunters, sunfish, butterfish, garfish, 
parrot fish, stinging fish, and stingaree. 
These three latter, though eaten by blacks, 
are not generally considered delicacies by 
the whites. 1 have eaten all three and found 
them good and satisfying, though a tritle 
coarse. The parrot fish, of which there are 
many varictics, is a good game fish and 


has wonderful colouring. The commoner 
variety, not unlike an English bream in shape, 
has teeth, very prominent in appearance, of 
a clear turquoise colour. The body of one 
variety is principally tinted with emerald- 
green and turquoise colour, which shade off 
into reddish purple and deeper blues, reminis- 
cent of the breast of the peacock. The coral 
cod, too, is a beautiful fish, though less gaudy 
in its colouring than the parrot fish. 

On the bared reef one notices, in the 
flattened clumps of coral growths, a series 
of serrations, from three to twelve inches or 
more over all. The serrated lips are any- 
thing from half an inch to two inches across. 
The intervening space, convex from end to 
end, forms a belt of living jelloid matter, of 
almost perfect prismatic colouring. As one 
approaches the lips close and a spout of 
water is ejected. These are the smaller 
clams, and walking bare-footed over the 
reef is dangerous unless one has perfect 
vision. The larger clams lie in isolated 
spots in the pools. and many of them are 
sufficiently large to take a foot up to the 
ankle. An incautious step may lead to this 
disaster, for the clam shuts like a spring 
trap, and then amputation is the only remedy. 
Cases are not infrequent of a diver being 
drowned in this way. They have trodden in 
an open clam and been held securely until 
death ensued. 

Our reef also holds 
specimens of the 
black-lip and gold-lip 
oysters, in which the 
much-desired pearls 
are to be found. The 
smaller shells, which 


may be obtained at 
low tide, sometimes 
contain pearls, but 
the big shells are only 
to be found in the deeper water 
on the beds of lagoons, and 


have to be fetched up by divers from = 


depths of 
fathoms. ? 
Beach-combing has a fascination all its 


three to six or seven 
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own. In the old country I had, on the South 
Coast, a little patch of freehold groun| 
including a foreshore of some fifty feet 
frontage, and during my summer holidays 
I was up at dawn to scour the beach, in either 
direction for half a mile or so, to retrieve 
any flotsam or jetsam from the hands of 
Father Neptune. Here we have a foreshore 
quite three miles in length, and close to us, 
if we care to venture, are other islands, both 
small and large, where we can wander at will. 
So far we have not found a treasure-chest or 
other extremely valuable piece of property, 
but we have at times brought home many 
empty cases and boxes, planks and pieces of 
quartering, ships’ gratings, and other con- 
siderable trifles, all of which have their uses. 
One is never sure, when wandering around 
the island shores, what may be found upon 
the strip of beach just beyond that mound 
of rocks which obstructs the view. And 
so, from time to time, one goes on, always 
in expectation, never entirely disappointed, 
but frequently finding something which, 
useful in itself, is e@f little value in the 
commercial sense. 


“If we remember it we carry 

a tomahawk, and with the 

back of this dislodge the 

oyster, In half an hour one 

can count on getting several 
dozen.” 


' dee aa | = 
(SO ogle 
Pa) 
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Before leaving England I used to wax 
enthusiastic over the glories and wonders of 
my projected tropic home, I had read 
widely of, and spoken frequently with those 
who had experienced, the glamour of the 
tropics, so that I was not altogether un- 
prepared for the reverse of the picture. 
Being somewhat of an optimist I always saw 
and pictured the bright side. One great 
friend, with a secret hankering after sunshine 
and simplicity after listening to my en- 
thusings, said: ‘ What you have described 
is all very well in its way; but what about 
the disadvantages ?’’ To him I replied: 
“* My dear sir, when one enters the water to 
bathe in that lovely tropic sea one is chased 
ashore by the sharks. On the beach one is 
lucky to escape snak In the grass, as one 
hurries away, there are centipedes and 
scorpions; and if one leaves the grass for 
the scrub one is eaten alive by ants and 
mosquitoes. There is only one spot on earth 
where one is quite safe, and that is Fleet 
Street, London.” My friend thought I was 
grossly satirical, But there is no Eden 
without its snake. 

In my Island of Dreams there are pests, 
and pests, and pests. If my wife were 
writing this account instead of myself, I fear 
that the would-be traveller to North Queens- 
land would for ever stay at home. As it is, 
I propose to deal quite frankly with the 
situation, 


a 


There are numerous pests 
here, and very annoying and 
aggravating they are; but 
the human frame is extremely adaptable, 
and temperament, after all, is king. It is 
not precisely comfortable to be attacked 
simultaneously by a score of mosquitoes. 
And if one went in perpetual dread of 
mosquito bites, and were obsessed by the 


Pests. 


probable pathological consequences, _ life 
would scarcely be worth living in this 
gorgeous tropical Queensland. The mos- 


quito is usually troublesome after sundown, 
though in the wet season, and in heavy 
scrubland, he is not altogether averse from 
his ministrations in the day time. To-day, 
January 11th, 1 went through the scrub 
practically bare except for a diminutive 
pair of shorts. After several minutes I 
noticed an occasional irritation,’ and dis- 
covered that I had been bitten in various 
parts of the body by mosquitoes. In five 
minutes, however, I was no longer conscious 
of having been bitten. This may be 
accounted for by my improved constitution, 
regular habits, and periodical preventive 
doses of quinine. Add to this the constant 
exposure of my skin to the sun’s rays, and I 
think one has the reason for my comparative 
immunity to after-ctfects. In some cases 
these bites would have led to inflammation 
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lasting for days. In extreme cases blood- 
poisoning and fever might supervene. At 
night we sleep under mosquito curtains, 
though if, as is often the case, there is a 
fairly good breeze one is not bothered much 
by mosquitoes. It is the warm, humid, 
sull weather that makes him more active 
and more vicious. In other parts of the 
country the mosquito, I believe, is more 
prevalent and more venomous, but I think 
there is not much to fear if one takes reason- 
able precautions, 

The sandfly, a minute insect just discernible 
as a black spot on the skin, is more trouble- 
some, to me at least, than the mosquito. 
But the sandfly is not always with us. He 
seems to have his otf-days, and these are 
much more numerous than the others. At 
dusk, on the beach, and sometimes at dawn 
in the morning, the sandfly is very attentive. 
Usually there are many more of him than 
there are of the mosquitoes. The sandfly 
maneeuvres in battalions; the mosquito is 
a creature of individual enterprise. 

Reference has been made before to our 
comparative immunity from snakes in the 
Palm Group. We have been here five 
months, and have seen two only, the first 
of which we killed—a non-venomous whip- 
snake about two feet long. The other, seen 
by Barbara, was probably a harmless griiss- 
snake, between two and three feet long, 
bright green on its back and brownish 
beneath. But even snakes are easily dis- 
posed of if one is cautious, Very rarely 
indeed does a snake attack. Its principal 
object is to escape, unless trodden upon or 
injured, when it will, of course, use its fangs 
in self-defence. One would be — foolish 
indeed to walk abroad at night bare-footed 
in a snake-infested country. The blacks are 
very reluctant to move from their “ humpies’’ 
after dark. 

I sometimes wonder what Lubbock or 
Fabre would have done had they lived in 
North Queensland. The varieties of ants, 
and the solicitude with which they attend 
man and his food in this: country, almost 
defy description. We have ants of every 
size, shape, and colour—black ants, white 
ants, brown ants, grey ants, red and black 
ants, green ants, and others that only an 
entomologist would worry about. Some 
reference has been made to the white ant. 
He bothers only about buildings, and may 


te dismissed accordingly. The green ant 
—the tree ant—is a wonderful creature 
who builds nests of leaves, and whose 


operations are so widespread that a large 
portion of the scrubland is never wholly free 
from his presence. T.ines of them walk up 
and down tree-trunks, along the branches, 
down the vines, and across the dead and 
broken débris on the ground. Frequently 


one may walk barefooted and barebacked 
without being attacked. On other occasions, 
when perhaps a few have been slaughtered 
by the tread of the foot, or some delicate 
scheme of operation has been upset by a 
hasty impact of the shoulder or arm, a signal 
seems to be given for attack. One feels the 
insects crawling over the bare flesh, but, 
heing fairly accustomed to this sensation, 
takes little notice, till a series of sharp red- 
hot needles seem to penetrate well below the 
cuticle. To get rid of the ants, after they 
have once bitten, is not easy. They seem 
to elevate themselves upon their forelegs 
and try to bury the head and its jaws within 
the flesh. They prefer to die outright, and 
come away in pieces. At another time they 
may be brushed or blown off the flesh quite 
easily. The green ant is about a half to 
three-quarters of an inch long, a fairly 
healthy example of the ant family. When 
first attacked by the green ants the spot is 
particularly inflamed, and irritation is still 
present on the second day. I now find that 
a bite from a green ant occasions little more 
than a momentary inconvenience, without 
any bad after-effects. 

Other varieties of ants make 


, The food preservation, except by 
Ubiquitous = special means of isolating 
Ant. the tables or safes, very 
difficult. Some weeks ago 


we had a good catch of fish, which was 
cleansed and cooked immediately. There 
was more than could be eaten for the evening 
meal, and I placed the dish outside the house, 
on the roof of an outbuilding some five feet 
high. In the morning, just after dawn, 
there was scarcely any fish left. The dish- 
cover, and the remains of the fish, were 
completely smothered with thousands of 
brown ants, and a train of the creatures 
some two inches wide, in ascending and 
descending streams, moved from the dish 
to the corner-post of the building, down the 
post, and acr the carth to their nest. 
Most of our meals we have out of doors, and 
it is usually a race between ourselves and the 
ants to get the meal finished and cleared 
from the table, the bare legs of which touch 
the ground, before they discover the good 
things available. Thé remedy here is simple. 
The table-legs should be inserted in little 
tin pans of water, or a film of kerosene be 
placed in the tin. 

Our sandy soil seems to be a_ prolific 
harbourage of ants, and their scent for food 
is wonderful. Any particle that is left open 
in any place is immediately attacked. Most 
houses have ant-proof safes suspended by a 
wire. The wire carries an isolating cup, in 
which water cr kerosene is poured. The wire 
itself would present no obstacle to the 
enterprising ant in his food-hunts. 
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Flies are also a nuisance. We were told 
of a particularly noxious insect, the March 
fly, or marsh fly, whose season is from Sep- 
tember to February. This is a creature 
rather larger than an English bluebottle. 
Its penchant is for human blood, and when he 
attacks in numbers one wishes oneself else- 
where than in his company. There are 
several varictics of this pest, some with a 
bite that makes a wasp-sting simple by 
comparison, ‘These are fortunately few and 
infrequent. The ordinary individual gives 
a nasty nip, and when he leaves the blood 
oozes out from the bite. 

Scorpions and centipedes are bad neigh- 
bours—not only to each other, but to man 
and beast. We have seen quite a number 
on our island, but no one has yet been bitten. 
A bite from cither is extremely painful, 
sometimes inducing partial collapse, but 
frequently occasioning only extreme irrita- 
tion and inflammation for some hours, or 
possibly days. Barbara had a_ narrow 
escape from one fairly large centipede. 
Just before going to bed, on opening her 
bedclothes she discovered something -wrig- 
gling between the sheets. The linen was 
hastily rolled into a ball and the family 
turned out, armed with sticks and other 
implements, to kill the unknown monster. 
It was a brown specimen, about seven inches 
long. Yesterday I jumped into the five-foot 
excavation I am making for an under- 
ground tank, barefooted, to do a bit of work, 
and a small centipede, four or five inches 
long, emerged from the loose coral where I 
was standing. I broke up that centipede 
quickly and thoroughly with a long-handled 
shovel, and asked someone. to throw me 
down a pair of boots, in case there might be 
others. Both scorpions and centipedes love 
to stow themselves away beneath boxes and 
other coverings. It behoves one, therefore, 
to use caution, especially in damp weather, 
when moving things like this. 

Spiders we have also in great variety. 
One day I noticed a great insect three or 
four inches across from leg to joint, and 
called Ivy's attention to it. Ivy smiled. 
“ That feller bite all right,’’ she said, and 
down came the tomahawk she was carrying. 
The one most dreaded here is a tiny insect, 
mainly black in colour, with a red spot, 
measuring not more than a quarter of an 
inch across. The bite of this spider occasions 
paralysis and coma, and unless extreme 
remedial measures are taken immediately, 
the bite might even be fatal. The wife of 
one of our neighbours was bitten some 
years ago, and for five hours it was a matter 
of life or death with her. One is inclined to 
think that in this case, also, the constitution 
and general health modify very considerably 
the effects of such bites. We have seen and 
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killed two of these venomous spiders on the 
island. 

Without qualifications this account might 
perhaps dissuade many prospective visitors 
to North Queensland from coming. It 
remains, therefore, to set out in a few 
sentences the compensations, which far out- 
weigh the petty and periodical drawbacks. 
First one has the glorious sunshine, clear 
air, beautiful foliage, healthy and invigorating 
surroundings, marvellous fertility of soil, 
and profusion of animal and vegetable life. 
We live in a perfect wonderland of light and 
colour and form. We need little in the way 
of clothing or shelter, and food is provided 
in abundance for those with simple tastes. 
The pests are infrequent and periodical only ; 
the pleasures and the sheer joy of life are 
prevalent and continuous. 

It might be thought that living on an 
island would entail much boredom with the 
very limited social circle of one man and 
three women. But our surroundings are 
such that no real test of this has occurred, 
It-is unusual for us to be completely isolated 
at any one time for more than three weeks 
at the outside. Our nearest neighbour is at 
Falcon Island. Its wandering lessee, Mr. 
Garraway, goes away for spells ranging from 
a few days to several weeks. At intervals, 
when in the neighbourhood of his head- 
quarters, he occasionally comes to see us. 
Our nearest “‘ fixed stars ” are at the Great 
Palm Island, about four miles away. The 
aboriginal settlement, where about three 
hundred blacks are stationed in a practically 
self-supporting colony, is administered by 
Mr. R. H. Curry and his white statf of 
assistant-superintendent, engineer, — store- 
keeper, and nurse. Mrs. Curry is matron 
of the establishment. 

About a imile from the aboriginal settle- 
ment, in a valley of its own, lies the 
picturesque home and _ boarding-house of 
Mrs. Butler. During the season visitors 

- come to Butlervale from Townsville, forty 
miles south, from Ingham to the west, and 
from Innisfail, one hundred miles north, as 
well as trom others of the adjoining main- 
land towns. The Butlers (mother and son) 
have a fine little motor-launch with which 
the mail boats are met, to take off passengers 
and stores. They have also other craft, 
punts and sailing-boats, for the use of their 
guests. In addition to those who use Mrs. 
Butler’s establishment for holiday residence, 
there are occasionally callers from Towns- 
ville, or from the north, in their motor- 
launches, who use the anchorage at the Great 
Palm. The settlement also maintains a 
sturdy launch and a big whale-boat, with 
the latter of which their stores are taken 
from the steamers which stop at the Palms. 
They also have to attend with the launch to 
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transport the aboriginals going to, or 
returning from, employment outside. In 
addition, Mr. Curry has a small private 
launch of his own. 

As has been mentioned, our 
own sailing-boat affords us, 
during reasonable weather, 
the opportunity to visit our 
neighbours at the Great Palm Island. It is 
a mere matter of courtesy, therefore, that 
they should occasionally return those visits 
to see the “simple islanders” in their 
“savage surroundings.” Roughly speaking, 
we can divide our visitors into four groups. 
First come the permanent residents from the 
settlement and LButlervale. Second, the 
holiday-makers at Butlervale, who are 
sometimes brought over to see us in Butler’s 
launch. Thirdly, the launches that make 
the Great Palm a_ stopping-place, and, 
hearing of us, come to see us; and, fourthly, 
and finally, the friends and acquaintances 
we have already made who, on rare occasions 
when passing, anchor nearby and come 
ashore to spend a little time with us. 

In our six months’ residence on the island 
it will be inferred, therefore, that we have 
had a good many callers. And it is perhaps 
needless to add that in every case they have 
been, so far as our limited means will permit, 
made very welcome. On one occasion a 
little motor-launch put in at the sandspit, 
and the party who turned out of it, to our 
astonishment, numbered fifteen. This was 
a great strain on our china-closet. When 
establishing ourselves we had provided, for 
our party of four, with a small margin—a 
set of enamel-ware. Our guests on this 
occasion accepted my apologies for the 
absence of our Crown Derby and Royal 
Worcester, which I assured them, and they 
readily believed, had not yet been unpacked. 

At times the weather here is somewhat 
embarrassing. Just now, January to March, 
is our cyclone season, and though cyclones 
are very rare, one gets for a few days at a 
stretch touches of cyclonic conditions in 
sharp spells of gusty weather, which keep 
the seas high and make navigation difficult 
for small boats. A friend, with his motor- 
launch, brought across from Butlervale a 
lady-friend of his to see our island and to 
return the next day. The weather was 
brisk when she landed. It sharpened up 
during the night, and for some days she was 
compelled to spend her holiday with us 
instead of at Butlervale, as she had arranged. 

I have referred elsewhere to the marvellous 
alteration in colour-values that the wet 
season brings. For some days past we have 
had an almost continuous downpour, with 
leaden and opaque skies, the sea a muddy, 
turgid blue, and the wonderful greens and 
browns of the neighbouring islands toned 


Our 
Visitors. 


“*That feller bite all right,’ she said, and down came the tomahawk.” 


down to neutral and sepia tints. It is 
difficult to realize the difference that the 
sun, almost vertical in a cloudless sky, 
makes. To-day, as I write, is one of the 
welcome intervals. The wet season frequently 
affords good intervals of blazing sunlight, 
and then we have turquoise, purple, and 
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amber sea, tinged with emerald where the 
spray breaks, and brilliant greens, greys, 
browns, and mauves in the adjoining islands 
It is always accompanied, too, by a stupen- 
Jous growth and fecundity throughout the 
animal, vegetable, and marine kingdoms 
A single instance will suffice to make this 
clear. I planted a few rows of maize, and 
also scattered over a box of prepared earth 
the seed contents of a ripe tomato. In three 
or four days these had all germinated; the 
maize was two inches high and the tiny 
tomato plants nearly as tall. Within the 
scrub-clearing, where fires were burning 
three or four weeks ago, a native shrub has 
sprung up out of the 
scorched soil, amongst the 
heaps of ashes, and is 
nearly four feet high. 
Verily this tropical region 
of Queensland is a con- 
stant source of amaze- 
ment and enjoyment. | 
One of the 


Houte- disadvan- 
keeping tages of 
Details. living the 


island life 
is that there is no general 
store near by to 
which one can 
apply in case 
the supply of 
matches, or salt, 
or flour, or to- 
bacco, or any of 
the other neces- 
sities of life, sud- 
denly runs out. 


On the other 
hand, this has 
its compensat- 


ing advantages, 
since one is com- 
pelled to order 
in comparatively 
large quantities. 
There is a feel 
ing of unwonted 
security, for 
example, in get 
ting out a tin 
of condensed 
milk from the 
case where it has 
forty-seven com- 
panions. You 


feel that life cannot be altogether in- 


tolerable whilst so much milk, even if 
it ts in tins, remains at hand. To dip 
a pannikin into your sugar-bag, which 
comes to: you with seventy pounds net 


weight of sugar, is to experience a thrill 
unknown in civilized communities where 
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sugar is more modestly delivered in two or 
four pound packets. Tea one buys ten 
pounds at a time, instead of in the modest 
quarter or half pound packages which 
gladden the heart of the periodical shopper. 
Tlour one has in fifty-pound sack: and 
four of these at a time give a feeling of 
security of tenure, especially if one has to 
“hump them” barefooted over rough 
ground on bony shoulders fora quarter of a 
mile to reach the “* dump.” 

Other comestibles we get in similar 
proportions, and it says something for the 
housekeeping ability of our party to know 
that so far we have never been really short. 
Tins of meat, tongue, jam, honey, and even 
of butter and dripping, are ordered by the 
dozen, or two dozen, as the case may be. 
Ten-pound tins of biscuits usually arrive in 
pairs, and a piece of cheese is a sight for the 
gods when first put on the table. 

Now the simple life is—much more than 
the conventional life—a succession éf com- 
promises. One pictures a dinner, the mid- 
day meal, with two vegetables and meat, 
and fruit or a sweet to follow, accompanied 
by a cup of tea, and then finds that all the 
members of the party have been regardless 
of the passage of time, and the meal will 
instead become a quick lunch of biscuits and 
cheese with a slice of fruit if available and 
—of course—a cup of tea. It must not be 


imagined, however, that our meals are 
always of so desultory and haphazard a 
character. There is really a charming 
regularity about our feeding. The first 


meal is usually begun soon after 6 a.m. and 
finished before seven. During the morning 
some sort of a ‘stand-by " is taken, as a 
welcome interlude from work. Between 
12,30 and rt pm. the midday meal 
is served. This, just now, is followed by a 
wholesome siesta of rest, reading, or sleep— 
sometimes all three—until about 3 p.m., 
when work, preferably in the shade, is 
undertaken for an hour or so, and carried 
on until about sundown (6.30 p.m.), when 
the last meal of the day is eaten. All the 
members of our party are partial to toast, 
even when the bread is new, as it usually is. 
We manage with two sturdy island-made 
toasting-forks, with which one can stand a 
yard or so from the live embers of the camp- 
fire. 

When I began writing these notes I 
intended to include details of expenditure 
and specimen menus to show how we live 
But I have been overruled. I am not sure 
whether it is because the others are ashamed 
of the quantities they eat, or more ashamed 
of the real simplicitv of our fare. Before 
we reached the island I made a very careful 
calculation of the quantities of each foodstuff 
likely to be required, and I made a generous 
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allowance for variety, for frequent substitu- 
tion, at current market rates. I was aston- 
ished to find how small a sum was required 
to foot the monthly bill. When talking 
over the subject with a friend, he warned 
me that my projected .expenditure might 
not work out as I anticipated. It has not. 
Every time I get my statement from the 
Townsville house from whom I obtain all 
our stores, tools, equipment, and so on, I 
am perplexed beyond measure by the 
difference between anticipation and realiza- 
tion. Some day—I am keeping the invoices 
and statements for this purpose—I will 
make a dissection and analysis of our 
expenditure. Then I may be inclined to 
publish the figures of the cost of feeding 
four people (and don’t forget the visitors !) 
on our island, which, so far, has contributed 
very little, except firewood and shelter and 
bathing, towards our material needs. 

When we used to live in the Old Country, 
during my meagre summer holidays, a life 
somewhat similar to this, without the 
glamour and romance of the tropic sur- 
roundings, and without the feeling of 
security and permanency that we have here, 
my friends often used to say tome: * What 
do you find to do all day to occupy your 
time?" My answer always was: Come 
and stay with us for a day or two to see.” 
‘There was always something to occupy 
every hour of daylight, and, as the Americans 
say, ‘and then some.” It may be thought 
that here, in my Island of Dreams, the time 
would hang heavily on one’s hands. It is 
not so, I can assure my readers. With only 
occasional intervals, generally in the evening, 
for reading, there is always something to be 
done, and much that, perforce, must be left 
undone. Let me give for an example an 
ordinary day’s occupation, selected hap- 
hazard. 

On Monday last I started 
the day about 6 am. with 
the axe, cutting some fire- 
wood. After breakfast, soon 
after 7 a.m., I began to erect an extension 
to the plant-house which adjoins our tin 
shanty. An hour later I started in to clear 
a track through the wood about a hundred 
yards long, to the site of our new well. An 
hour or so of this was sufficient, as the 
attention of the mosquitoes was misdirected. 
Coming back again towards the house, [I 
used the axe and tomahawk for an hour or 
so cutting up tree limbs and piling them for 
burning. My physique is not too sound, 
and a change of occupation was then neces- 
sary. I therefore corrected the first type- 
script of one of these articles, and this, with 
a welcome interlude for a luxurious bathe, 
brought the clock beyond midday, and near 
to meal-time. After dinner and siesta I 


A Typical 
Day. 


dictated about two thousand words to 
Barbara in longhand, and it was then time 
to get out in the open again. Two main 
fence-posts were erected, after a preliminary 
marking out of one hundred yards length 
of ground. A path was laid out and indi- 


cated by stakes, and a few pawpaw seedlings 


were transplant- 
ed. Some water- 
ing was done to 
sweet potato 
vines, planted 
the previous day, 
and some sap- 
lings cut for 
treilis-work — for 
the plant-house. 
There were, of 
course, other 
minor jobs 
scarcely worth 
mentioning to 
fill in intervals 
between the 
principal occu- 
pations of the 
day. 1 need 
hardly add that 
1 sleep soundly. 
Barbara is by 
way of being a 
naturalist of 
sorts, as well as 
an artist, and she 
wonders why I 
have made no 
attempt in these 
articles to des- 
cribe our birds 
and flora, for of 
beasts we have 
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the scrub hen at four-thirty in the morning, 
at intervals from then up till daybreak, 
occasionally during the day, after sundown, 
and then at intervals at all hours during the 
night Its notes—for it has an extended 
range—start with a sort of squeak, carried 


on into a wavelike scream, and end in a 
cadenza = which 
many a prima 


donna might 
envy. 

The swamp 
pheasant is a 
delightful crea 
ture. He is pic- 
turesque in = ap- 
pearance and 
sweetly musical 
in note. The 
latter is melodi- 
ous, and has ‘a 
certain accelera- 
tion of utterance 
that, added to its 
tiumbre, gives it a 
charm quite its 
own The sea 
birds — fish 
eagl reef her 
ons, cranes, and 
our own pet 
pelican, wha 
walks along our 
sandspitina 
very dignified 
fashion—each 
have their char- 
acteristic note, 
form, and colour 
Some of these 
sea birds are 


few, except the aes ; very _ beautiful 
smaller and noxi- Ivy” carrying water. in appearance, 
ous kinds In with their 
England I could «always distinguish the bronze, black, and white bodies and 
sparrow from the starling, and the latter wings. 

from the thrush and blackbird, but I find Cockatoos we have in plenty. They 


myself lamentably ignorant in natural his- 
tory generally. It would be unfitting, how- 
ever, not to make some reference, in an un- 
scientific but popular way, to the interesting 
bird-life of this island. First of all, in order 
of comparative importance, from the point of 
view of noise, rather than of vision, is the scrub 
hen. This bird builds a tremendous mound 
of leaves and tree debris, sometimes ten feet 
high and thirty feet in diameter. In this 
the eggs are deposited and left to the warmth 
of the soil and air to hatch out. The scrub 
hen is neither a Melba nor a Tetrazzini. I 
suppose there is a scrub cock, but I am not 
sure. Anyhow, either the gentleman or the 
lady, or possibly both, hold levees at all 
hours of the day and night. I have heard 


generally favour the high ground of the island 
behind us, and in scores—their beautiful 
white plumage in marked contrast to the 
wonderful blue of the sky—they whirl, and 
circle, and pirouette above us, screaming 
the while \ shy bird is the gentleman 
or lady who calls out, in season or out of 


season, ' More-pork, more-pork, more-pork.” 
Amongst the smaller birds we have the 
swallows, with beautiful crimson-and-brown 


breast-markings, who sing with the ardour 
and trill of a Hartz mountain roller canary 
These are homely little birds, and while we 
were living in the tent more than one pair 
endeavoured to build between the fly and 
the inner casing. One of the daintiest of the 
birds, smaller in size than the English wren, 
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and beautifully coloured, is the honey- 
eater. These birds have long bills, and cling 
as lightly as the butterfly to a twig and, 
inserting their long bills.into the flowers, 
apparently feed on the nectar. These birds 
are significant for their breast colouring, 
which in one case is bright yellow and blue- 
black, and in the other scarlet and blue-black. 

Of the edible birds, in addition to the 
swamp pheasant and scrub hen, there are 
at least three varieties of pigeon. The 
Torres Strait, or nutmeg pigeon, is a large, 
heavy bird of almost pure white plumage, 
the tail and wing-tips being blue-grey to 
black. This bird is a visitor only, coming 
in October and leaving at the end of the 
year. The bronze-wing pigeon is a smaller 
bird, more sombre in colouring, though 
relieved with grey and brown bronze. The 
green pigeon is a still smaller variety, and of 
very rich flavour. He is a true specimen 
of tropical colouring; predominantly of 
emerald-green, he has slashings of turquoise- 
blue, touches of yellow and orange, and a 
b:ight cerise poll. A recent visitor pointed 
out to us a pair of satin birds perched on a 
tree close by. They are about the same 
size as the English blackbird, rather more 
erect in build, with a longer fan-shaped tail. 
They are of a beautiful blue-black colour, 
with a marvellous sheen. The eggs of this 
bird, we are told, are a great rarity, and a 
pair is worth ten guineas. 

I am reminded by my patient secretary 
that I am nearing the limits of my space, 
and if I have anything more to say I ought 
to say it quickly. After six months’ expe- 
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rience in my Island of Dreams, am I satisfied 
or otherwise ? To be frank, I must confess 
that I am gratified rather than satisfied. 
There is so much yet to be done before I 
achieve the leisure I set out to pursue that 
I must exercise patience for a time. With 


“my surroundings | am wholly in accord. 


My regret is that I did not come sooner, 
and thus, by now, have accomplished my 
emancipation. It is truly an Island of 
Dreams for me. In siesta-time, permeated 
and pervaded by the glamour and romance, 
colour and brilliancy, of the tropics, I see 
before me vast possibilities of achievement, 
And then I rouse from a deck-chair, lay down 
my pipe, and take axe, or mattock, or shovel, 
and get into hard contact with Mother 
Earth as a foil, as a stern measure of neces- 
sity, to clear the way to that future where 
leisure shall be greater and my self-appointed 
task on my Island of Dreams comes within 
measureable possibility of final accomplish- 
ment. 

All my life I have been a fairly strenuous 
worker; I have enjoyed life to the full. 
Principally, I think, because I have worked 
hard, irrespective of the result of the work, 
which I was always careful to see was 
congenial. In no circumstances in life in 
the Old Country have I worked harder than 
here. And I have my reward. There is a 
sense of something done, a satisfaction in 
getting deep and profound rest and rising 
next day with renewed energy. One of my 
friends wrote from England the other day 
to inquire if I were happy in my new life. 
How could I be otherwise ? 


A MOUNTAIN 


SHIFTING sand dunes are a feature of many deserts, 
and the above photograph depicts one of these miniature 


mountains of moving sand in Bolivia. It is a most 
impressive sight to ride along, when a strong wind is 
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blowing, and note how the land- 
scape alters under your very eyes. 
The tops of ridges disappear, fresh 
hillocks rise, like waves of the sea, 
and valleys fill up. As you watch 
the phenomena you cannot help 
feeling the immensity of the 
forces of Nature. Should the 
wind suddenly turn in your direc- 
tion and increase in violence, there 
is every possibility of your being 
engulfed. These strong winds 
often set up blinding dust-storms, 
in which whole caravans are 
buried; and sometimes a gale 
will uncover the mummified 
remains of men and _ beasts 
buried years ago. The only 
way by which sand can be 
fixed is by the spread of vege- 
tation, and this can be achieved 
either by a change of climate which induces rainfall 
or by irrigation, Several deserts in various parts of 
the world are in course of reclamation by one or 
other of these methods. 


The coldest job in Europe.” The Author on th- too of the storm-sweot Spliigen Pass, with the two Swiss sentries who 
guerd the fronner at this lonely spot. 


CYCLING over the ALPS 


AGBtutler Morrv’s 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
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For many years the Author has made a holiday hobby of cycling over mountain passes, and 


now has some ten thousand miles of such roa 


to his credit. During his many trips he 


met with some very interesting experiences, which he here describes and illustrates with his 


VERY student of physiography 
knows that the valleys, rivers, and 
lakes of mountainous regions were 


formed by the immense glaciers 
of those bygone ages, millions of years ago, 
when this troubled planet was in the grip of 
what scientists call ‘ the glacial period 

During their slow, remorseless descent, 
they pulverized, and carried with them in 
the form of moraine, all the earth and stone 
which could not resist their passage, leaving 
only the granite and other hard stone moun- 
tains which we see at the present day. Huge 
rocks and boulders fell from these mountains 
on to the moving mass of ice, and these also 
were carried along 

In the melting process the earth, rubble, 
and stones were deposited in the valleys so 


formed, whilst the water flowed on and 
became rivers and lakes 

Anyone ascending the St. Gothard Pass 
can see tangible evidence of it The rock 


own photographs. 


on its plateau summit is worn as smooth as 
if treated by a stonemason; the Schdéllenen 
Defile has resisted its pulverizing efforts, 
but, in the gorge below, the River Reuss 
is still tearing its way along amidst the 
gigantic rocks which the glacier left, Finally 
it melted and became the Lake of the Four 


Cantons—more popularly known as Lake 
Lucerne 
By reason of the alluvial nature of the 


deposit so left, the valleys became the pro- 
ductive pasturage which we now see, and to 
which peasants have brought their flocks 
from time immemorial 

It was doubtless these peasants who were 
the original and unconscious surveyors of 
the présent-day mountain passes. Presum- 
ably they would climb over the range at 
the end of the valley to hold communication, 
and to trade* with the peasants on the other 
side Marauding bands of robbers would 
automatically follow, and be succeeded in 
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their turn by armies of invaders such as the 
Romans, Goths, and Huns. Then came the 
day of artillery, when properly graded and 
surface roads must be made available for 
the vast armies of Austria in their conquest 
of Northern Italy and of Napoleon in his 
conquest of Europe. 7 

No one can ascend any mountain pass of 
high altitude without being impressed by 
the marvellous construction and _ perfect 
grading of these highways. Their cost must 
have been prodigious. Whether blasting 
was known in those days I cannot say, but 
certain it is that there are immense stretches 


ScHRECR HORS 


WETTERHORS 


able number of years, my total mileage is 
approximately ten thousand, embracing a 
section of Europe as far east as the Tyrol, 
as far south as Rome, and as far west as 
Biarritz. It includes the Vosges Mountains, 
the Juras, the various Alps, the Apennines, 
the Pyrenees, and the lesser ranges of the 
Black Forest, the Bavarian Highlands, and 
so on. 

I give this catalogue—with no desire to 
pose as a much-travelled person—merely 
to accentuate the point that in that time, 
distance, and space I have only met two 
other English cyclists—a doctor and his 
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A wonderful panoramic view of a typical Alpine pass. On the left the Grimsel road is seen zigzagging down from 


where the road is cut in the solid rock. 
There are also long stretches where the rock 
is tunnelled, whilst avalanche galleries and 
bridges have been constructed by the score. 
When the road reaches the mountain range 
which blocks the valley it is carried to the 
top in a bewildering series of zigzags, or 
tourniquets. 

For many years the use of the mountain 
passes was confined to pedestrians, peasants 
with their ox-carts, and travellers by the 
picturesque horsed diligence. Later came 
the railways, then the bicycle, and lastly 
the motor-car. 

One would have to consult some official 
Blue book to discover how many such 
mountain roads there are. I have myself 
crossed over a hundred, varying in height 
from the Stelvio {nine thousand and forty- 
one feet)—the highest of all—to the little 
ones of two and three thousand feet. Good- 
ness knows how many others there are, but 
in time I hope to ascertain, 

A thing that bas always puzzled me is 
why there are so tew people who “ do” the 
passes on a bicycle. Spread over a consider- 


wife ; and I met them on the Stelvio, of all 
places, which is the stiffest ptoposition of 
the lot. If, then, a lady can do it, it cannot 
present any insuperable difficulty, neither 
can anno domini, since my companion of this 
summer’s tour is forty-seven—it was his 
initial attempt at ‘° Pass storming '’'—whilst 
I, unfortunately, have left the rubicon of 
fifty behind me. 

A moment's thought wil! convince anyone 
with the requisite physique that a bicycle 
is by far the best means of thoroughly seeing 
and enjoying mountain scenery. A pedestrian 
scores over the cyclist temporarily, inasmach 
as he has no machine to push up to the top, 
but, as soon as the summit is reached, the 
cyclist rests in his saddle whilst he freewheels 
down the other side, It is, perhaps, interest- 
ing to record that my longest freewheel run 
is forty-three miles. Fancy freewheeling 
from Croydon to Brighton ! 

Further, a cyclist travels as a self-contained 
unit. Everything that he wants is carried 
on the machine. From the photograph 
on the previous page will he seen that a 
case hangs from the handle-bar, a second 


from the saddle springs, whilst a third fits 
in the frame. The former contains a camera, 
tools, can of oil, rags, maps, and guides ; 
the second holds the requisites for the night ; 
the frame-case is for spare shirts and the 
like, together with a mackintosh cape and 
leggings, camera tripod, films, and tobacco 
reserve. 

In selecting one’s luggage it is advisable 
to act on one of the golden rules of life. 
Don't consider what you can do with, but 
only what you cannot do without. When 
loaded, the machine, with its luggage, will 
weigh about sixty pounds. 
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drink anything—the oftener the better. You 
are probably on the road for a dozen hours 
a day, impervious to the weather and to 
fatigue. Such is the vivifying effect of 
mountain air! It can be taken for granted 
that you will sleep like the proverbial top 
and awake feeling fit to fight for your life, 
Also, you are received everywhere as ‘ an 
English tourist.” 

A question that is often addressed to me i 
“ Don’t you have an awful lot of punctures ? 
I preface the answer by remarking that 
your machine generally must obviously be 
the last word in efficiency, and can then state 
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the top of the range 


Undeniably, it is not child's play pushing 
this load for any distance up to twenty miles 
up a steep incline, I remember one in the 
Apennines, for instance, which was so steep, 
and whose surface was so loose and rough 
that we had to walk up backwards and drag 
the machines after us, a rest every few yards 
being essential. It is only fair to state that 
it was not a vehicle road, but for muleteers 
Notwithstanding, it was a road to Rome 

Cycling in England, as a means of touring, 
is practically defunct. The introduction of 
motor-cars sounded its death-knell, and the 
average hotel-keeper—who considers a cyclist 
to be a low-down, impecunious sort of 
person—acted as undertaker. 

So, to a person who can stand the physical 
strain and the thin air of high altitudes, 
I should say, without hesitation, that the 
most enjoyable and health-giving holiday, 
coupled with the most complete change, is 
an Alpine tour. After the first week, when 
one’s muscles have become attuned to the 
work, it will be found that the biliousness 
and “liver ’’ of an over-civilized existence 
in town have disappeared. You can eat and 
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The River Rhone has ity source in th= great glacier seen in the centre of the picture 


that I have ridden to Rome (fourteen hun- 
dred miles) with two, to Venice (seven 
hundred and eighty miles) with none, and 
to Biarritz and the Riviera with one. In 
June of this year my friend and I completed 
a tour of nine hundred miles. He had four 
punctures, three of which were from boot 
nails, but I escaped. My longest puncture- 
less distance is a thousand and fifty miles 

Another question is : Isn't it risky ? 
On the principle of ‘ touch wood,” one hesi- 
tates to talk of accidents, but cold truth 
compels me to admit that I have never had 
the semblance of one. If proper care be 
exercised, why should one? The risk—if 
risk there is—is connected with the descent 
from the tops of the passes. For several 
miles there is the maze of hair-pin bends to 
negotiate (on the Stelvio there are forty-six 
on one side and thirty-four on the other) ; 
the drop is very steep, and the surface, more 
often than not, very loose. To call it free- 
wheeling is a misnomer ; the brake is jammed 
hard on. Both brakes, however, must not 
be kept on together, but used alternatively, 
or otherwise the rims will heat and burn 
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the tyres off. Very slowly you crawl down the 
“‘ Jacob’s Ladder” until the upper part of 
the valley is reached, when you can let go 
“all out.” The risk can be, and often is, 
added to by storms of wind, snow, hail, or 
rain, in which case you must hug the moun- 
tain side of the road and avoid the precipice 
side. It is very easy to be blown over, and if 
that occurred on the precipice side you 
would find yourself in eternity, without 
preamble. I have twice been blown over 
whilst riding, but, fortunately, with nothing 
worse than a shaking. Recently, my friend 
and I were several times blown to a standstill 
whilst pushing our machines up the Spliigen 
—that marvel of engincering—in the tecth 
of a horribly cold gale of wind. As a matter 
of fact, it took us five hours and a half to 
walk the last eight miles to the summit ! 

I have a vivid recollection of our once 
having sheltered in an avalanche gallery at 
a height of eight thousand five hundred feet. 
We were literally inside a thunderstorm. The 
roar of the thunder as it reverberated from 
side to side of the defile and the zig-zagging 
of the lightning across and across will remain 
amongst my most treasured experiences. 

There certainly was one occasion, in 
October of 1912, when we thought that our 
last moments had arrived. We were returning 
from Venice to Geneva, vid Turin and the 
Mont Cenis Pass. Being rather behind 
time, we gladly took advantage of the 
otter of a friend in Turin to drive us 
to the top, particularly as the dusty 
plain’ which divides that city from 
Susa (the foot of the pass) is entirely 
uninteresting. He was not free until after 
lunch and—having no_head-lights—warned 
us that he would only have time to drive us 
to the top and then return. Half-way up 
the pass we ran into rain, then into snow 
and frost. At the top a perfect blizzard was 
raging as he dumped us—pcrished with cold 
—on the road. To attach the numerous 
straps of our baggage to the machines took 
a long while, for both they and our fingers 
were nearly frozen stiff. With the hope of 
finding better weather conditions in the 
valley on the French side, we decided to 
make record time on the descent. 

The top of the Mont Cenis consists of a large 
plateau with a gentle decline of some distance 
before the first hair-pn of the “ Jacob’s 
Ladder ” is reached. Down ths incline we 
raced at top speed. I was a few yards in 
front, and, upon sighting the hair-pin, 
applied both brakes hard. To my horror 
they did not produce the slightest effect, 
In those few yards and seconds a kaleido- 
scopic jumble of thoughts swept through my 
brain. What had gone wrong? Should I 
risk a broken neck and throw myself off ? 
What would the feeling be like of going over 
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the edge and falling through space for a few 
thousand feet ? Was my friend in a similar 
predicament ? We had threatened to make 
a record descent, and our threat was about 
to materialize; so why complain? As I 
remarked, it was only a matter of seconds. 
Then the brakes acted, enabling us to swerve 
and skid round the sharp bend, where we 
fell off, and divided our’ flask of brandy. 
Believe me, it was badly wanted. 

The explanation, of course, was quite 
simple. On the way up our machines got 
wet with the rain and then froze. On this 
rim of ice the snow congealed, so, when the 
brakes were applied, no effect could be pro- 
duced until the blocks had thawed or scraped 
off the ice. 

I have heard it said that one can live a 
lifetime in a few seconds. Both of us did on 
that occasion. 

Another question, and a perfectly natural 
one, is: ' Why go over so many passes ; 
surely they are all much alike ? ” 

It is a fact, however, that no two passes 
high enough to extend beyond the line of 
vegetation are alike, or even similar. Even 
the lower slopes have their respective beau- 
ties, as, also, has the rushing torrent with its 
varying cascades and falls. Some passes are 
best described as grim, such as the Fiirka. 
Others, like the Fern, the Faucille, and the 
Brenner, are beautiful in themselves. The 
Grimsel will show you such a carpet of wild 
flowers and Alpine plants as will leave you 
speechless, even if their scent does not almost 
overpower you. It will also show you the 
unrivalled Handegg Waterfall, whilst the 
Spliigen provides the Pianazzo Fall, with a 
clear drop of six hundred and fifty feet. On 
the San Bernina and the Stelvio you will 
pass glaciers which will exhaust your entire 
stock of exclamations. To see a sunrise or 
sunset on the ochre crags of the Dolomites 
is to receive an impression which can never 
fade from the memory, any more than can 
the ten miles or so of the Gorge of the Rhine, 
which will be found on the Engadine side 
of the Spliigen between the village of that 
name and Thusis. 

The source of most of the great rivers will 
also be found, and, possibly, drunk at. 
On either side of the Arlberg summit are 
two trickling streams. That on the east is 
the beginning of the Danube; that on the 
west an important tributary of the Rhine. 
On the Stelvio, San Bernina, and Spliigen 
arise the three streams which are responsible 
for the maintenance of Lake Como; and 
from the Gothard and its neighbours comes 
the river which, boiling and fighting its way 
through the Ticino Gorge, becomes Lake 
Maggiore, just as, from the northern slope 
arises the Reuss, which comes to rest as 
Lake Lucerne. 
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Dripping from the end of the glacier on the Fiirka Pass 
is the beginning of the mighty Rhone, whilst a few miles 
away, on the Oberalp, is the source of the Rhine. Spouting 
from a hole in the solid rock of the giant Scheer Horn, 
as seen from the Klausen Pass, is the babyhood of the 
Brunni, which joins the Reuss at Altdorf. 

But of all the rivers which have a troubled existence at 
birth, the Aar takes the proverbial biscuit. Trickling 
from the ice at the top of the Grimsel, it has filled a 
crater at a height of over six thousand feet and estab- 
lished a lake, thus misleading it into thoughts of a 
quiet existence, s it overflows from this lake, it 
fights and tears its way against, over, and between 
immense rocks in its passage to the valley. 
Half-way down it shatters itself to pieces over 
the Handegg Fall. Again it thinks that its 
troubles are over, but is undeceived as it 
reaches the Gorge in tourist-ridden Meiringen 
After its exit it deservedly finds peace and 
quietness in the beautiful lakes of Brienz 
and Thin, from which it emerges and, vid 
Berne, Aarberg, and Olten, joins the 
Rhine at Coblenz. 

Even the summits vary Some have 
large lakes—absurd as it may seem 
The Oberalp (six thousand eight hun- 
dred feet) is an illustration, and the 
trout are quite famous. The Reschen 
Scheideck has three of different 
colours. A few of the very steep 
ones have merely a tiny plateau 
about the size of the average 


“I applied both brakes 

hard. To my horror, 

they did not produce the 
slightest effect 1” 


suburban garden: the 
Stelvio being a case in 
point. 
In pre-war days this plateau 
was the frontier line of Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Austria, a stone 
obeli marking the spot. It like- 
wise has (or had) an hotel, with garage, 
in which was accommodated the post- 
office of each country and also the Customs. 
As the top is some hundreds of feet above 
the line of perpetual snow, it requires no stretch 
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of imagination to believe that it is the highest 
inhabited building in Europe. Incidentally, 
the snow has to be dug out by hand each year 
before the road can be used. It is available 
for wheeled traffic from about the middle of 
July to the end of September only. A 
glacier passes within a few feet of the hotel 
window, and the leg of a minor one actually 
rests on the road. 

To descend from theory to practice, I will 
attempt to describe the actual ascent of a 
pass. Assume that we are sitting down to 
tea in the’ garden of one of the numerous 
“ caravanserai ’’ in over-hotelled Meiringen. 
It is early in June, and we propose to cross 
the Grimsel and Fiirka Passes to Andermatt, 
thence, vid the St. Gothard, to RBellinzona 
and Lake Maggiore. Our inquiry as to 
whether the pass is open elicits the reply : 
“Not for vehicles, because there is still 
much snow at the top; but with bicycles 
I think you could get over. The hotels 
beyond Handegg are still closed.” 

After tea we start, with the intention of 
sleeping at Guttanen, which is half-way up, 


The interior of an avalanche gallery. The outer side of the roof 
is sloped to conform with the mountain-sde, so that avalanches 
pass over harmlessly. 
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The Spliigen road, a marvel of engine-ring. Entering the tunnel at 

the bottom, it bends to the nght through a1 anche gallery, 

and then turns to the left through en ther re are several 
miles of these winaings, 


and is the last of the villages. At seven 
o’clock we arrive, and, after dinner, sleep 
the sleep of the just as only those can who 
have pushed these pantechnicons for miles 
uphill, 

We get up at six in the morning and are 
on the road shortly after seven, refreshed 


“and prepared to tackle the steep part, 


which lies ahead of us. Coats, waistcoats, 
collars, and ties are taken off and strapped 
upon the already overloaded machines ; 
shirts are unbuttoned and sun. hats donned. 
(No one who has not experienced it can 
conceive the power of the sun’s rays in these 
high altitudes and clear atmospheres.) So, 
clad only in shirt, knickers, stockings, and 
boots, we begin the steep ascent. In a very 
short time the perspiration is pouring down 
our faces and dripping from our chins. At 
Handegg Hotel (four thousand five hundred 
and thirty feet) we succeed in obtaining 
a second breakfast and load up with 
sandwiches, chocolate,, and a _ flask of 
brandy. After photographing the wonderful 


The Hangegg Fall on the Grimsel Alp. 


fall, we resume, knowing that we have now 
passed the limit of civilization until we 
reach the valley of Gletsch on the other side 
3y midday we outside the zone of 
trees, and see, spread out on either side, an 
amazing carpet of Alpine plants, some of 
which are now struggling for existence in my 
garden at home. Shortly after, the road is 
apparently closed by the precipitous side of 
a mountain range, and is, in reality, blocked 
by an immense piece of rock which the frost 
has split off, and which has come to rest on 
the road. We negotiate it, and then see the 
road zigzagging backwards and forwards 
up the face of the precipice 

The top seems only a comparatively little 
way above one’s head, yet we know that it 
will be two hours at least before we scale it 

At six thousand one hundred and fifty 
feet the lonely hospice (standing beside the 
small lake already referred to) is reached 
Snow also appears in pockets and hollows 
beside and on the road. Shortly afterwards 


pass 


we encounter the first of the drifts, and 
then the fun begins. The foot-hold is 
mighty precarious, particularly when the 
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crust gives way without prior warning. Just 
before the top is reached (seven thousand 
two hundred feet) the drifts end, and we 
and the machines come to earth again. 

From the summit the view is bewildering 
in its variety and immensity. Fronting us 
is the giant Finsteraarhorn, whilst on either 
hand are the Wetterhorn, the Galenstock, 
the Aletsch Horn, the Eiger, Monch, Jung- 
frau, and I know not how many other snow- 
clad monsters of the Bernese Oberland. 

Looking over the edge, we see the road, 
like a white ribbon of unravellable knots, 
descending to the valley, meeting, at Gletsch, 
the pass of that name, and also the Firka. 
To our left, on the Fiirka, hanging over the 
edge like some monstrous frozen cascade, 
is the outfall of the Rhone Glacier. 

In ryor, by the way, the outfall of the Ross- 
boden Glacier, on the Simplon Pass, broke 
away. In its fall it caught up and carried 
with rocks weighing hundreds of tons 
apiece. A village which stood in its path 
was swept away, as was a large section of 
the road, and not one trace is left. In the 


it 


The source of th River Brunni, which sooute from a rock im the 
sige of the aughty Scheerhorn, 
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valley, to the present day, the curious can 
see the débris of that terrific avalanche, and 
will be staggered at the sight. The road, 
of course, has been cleared and re-made, 

Amidst this scene we devour our sand- 
wiches and absorb some of the River Rhone 
with the help of our collapsible cup, flavour- 
ing it with the contents of the flask. 

The wfresco lunch finished, we mount our 
bicycles and slide down the precipice to 
Gletsch, dropping fifteen hundred feet in 
three and a half miles. After a diligent 
search, we find the caretaker of the closed 
hotel, who provides us with bread, checse, 
and beer unlimited, with which to regain 
strength to tackle the remaining two thousand 
five hundred feet to the top of the Fiirka. 

Other than an almost coniinuous view of 
the Rhone Glacier, there is not much to 
chain one’s attention on this pass. It is 
very steep, and the surface bad. Presently 
we reach the Belvedere Hotel ‘seven 
thousand four hundred and sixty feet), 
which practically adjoins the glacier. Of 
the caretaker we demand café au lait, bread, 
butter, and fried eggs in prodigious quanti- 
ties. Unfortunately, however, he only speaks 
German-Swiss, a language of which we are 


The summit of the Stelvio, the highest pass in Eurove 
road to the right, 


both blissfully ignorant. But there is usually 
a way of surmounting any difficulty. In the 
present instance, a rough pencil-sketch of 
a fowl, some eggs, and a frying-pan works the 
oracle. 

After gorging ourselves, we climb the 
footpath which leads up and on to the ice- 
field, and, from amongst the jutting-out 
rocks, collect some more valuable Alpine 
plants to send home. We then return to 
the road, and again resume the push up- 
wards. 


Notice the finger of glacier resting on the 
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As we near the top—cight thousand feet— 
a cloud pours over from the higher peaks 
and Blots out the marvellous panorama. 
At long last---to be precise, at eight o’clock— 
we reach the top, and are overjoyed to find 
that the little dependance of the hotel was 
re-opened the previous day. They apologize 
in advance for the accommodation and for 
the scratch meal, but promise to do the best 
they can. As if it mattered! In thirteen 
hours we had shoved our machines uphill 
for sixteen and a half miles—relieved only 
by the short freewhcel trom the Grimsel 
summit to Gletsch—and could have slept, 
without rocking, on bare boards. To say 
that we ate with the appetite which only 
such work can give is a platitude. 

There is no change in the weather condi- 
tions in the morning as we drop down the 
““ Jacob’s Ladder.” From being in the 
cloud we presently get under it, and receive 
its contents in the shape of rain. Between 
Realp and Andermatt we fight against a 
gale of wind and rain, our mackintosh capes 
blowing about like a ship taken aback, with 
the result that the machines “ dickey ” 
all over the road. 

From Hospenthal—that “‘ Clapham Junc- 
tion’ of the Alps 
(we are still five 
thousand feet up) 
—the St. Gothard 
Pass climts steeply 
for a distance and 
then goes forward 
over the top of the 
range until the 
summit is reached 
at seven thousand 
feet. 

This section of 
the pass has no 
particular interest 
otherthan the lakes 
at the top and the 
evidences of the 
glacial period on 
every hand. The 
precipitous descent 
of the avalanche- 
infested Val Tre- 
mola, however, re- 
quires all one’s concentration to negotiate. 
As a“ Jacob's Ladder ”’ it is the last word, 

At Fiesso the roar from the wonderful 
Ticino Gorge beside the road almost deafens 
one, and there is no further lack of interest 
until Bellinzona, the melting-pot, is reached. 
After the cool air of the mountain tops, the 
heat of this town of the plain is terrific. 

At Cadenazzo the road forks, that to the 
left taking one to Lake Lugano and Lake 
Como vid the minor Cenere and Mendrissio 
Passes, and the one to the right vd Locarno 
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sceptical politeness 
was accorded. In 
substantiation of 
our respectability, 
we produced such 
documentary evi- 
dence as might 
convince him. It 
must have _ pro- 
duced some eftect, 
because he tele- 
phoned to the bank 
at Grenoble, and 
received confirma- 
tion of the fact 
that an English 
teurist had, the 
previous morning, 
changed a five hun- 


In the Grimsel Pass, 


the southern end of Lake 
Maggiore This is one of the marvellous 
roads constructed by Napoleon, and is a 
thing of beauty from end to end. 

It is but two days since we left Meirin 
gen, near Lake Brienz, and we are now re- 
posing in the hotel of one of those fairyland 
villages on Lake Can 
crowd into such a brief time more diversified 
scenery, temperature, and climate? We 
gather Alpine plants one day from amongst 
the ice, and the next are seeing oranges on 
the trees and riding along an avenue of 
magnolia trees in full blossom. 

With incidents or yarns I could fill a three- 
volume novel, but in the limited space of a 
magazine article I can only select a few, and 
take them at random 

Sitting at a café in Paris, on my first trip, 
a dozen and more years ago, I noticed that 
the waiter rang a gold coin on the table in 
front of the customer who had handed it to 
him. At the time I thought it a rude thing 
to do. A fortnight afterwards, when in 
Grenoble, I changed a five hundred franc 
note into gold. The next day, whilst at a 
mountain village in the Alpes Maritimes, 
I tendered one piece to Madame in payment 
for our lunch. She, in her turn, rang it on 
the table in front of me, just as the waiter 
in Paris had done It was a “dud ’’— 
undeniably, Madame looked black, but I 
apologized and handed over another. It 
also was a dud! She wasted no further time 
on me, but sent for a gendarme. To him we 
explained, as well as our limited knowledge 
of French would permit. At his request, 
I handed another /ouis to Madame, but it 
likewise, was spurious In his turn, he 
fetched the Chief of Police, and things looked 
very black indeed. Again I gave the 
explanation, to which, however, the merest 


to Pallanza, at 


Maggiore, anyone 


dred franc note 
into gold. To still 
further prove the 
truth of my statement, | handed over my 
purse, with the remaining twenty-two gold 
pieces. He picked them up and rang each in 
turn, They were all good ones! 


The “Devil's Badge" at Andermatt, showing the falls of 


the Reuss, 
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How and why, in Heaven’s name, did 
those three bad ones come out first ? Any- 
way, our innocence was established, and we 
each had a cognac on the strength of it. 
Personally, I needed it. 

In future I also rang gold coins as I 
received them. But gold coins are now 
another romance of the past. 

The friend who accompanied me on a tour 
to Southern France and the Pyrenees in 1910 
was one of those © always have a cold bath 
every morning ; couldn't exist without it ”’ 
Englishmen. To my statement that rural 
France did not possess a bath, and that he 


must make shift with a basin and sponge, as _ 


1 did, he turned a deaf ear. 

So, at every village hotel at which we 
stopped, he invariably asked for a culd bath, 
and invariably received the same reply. They 
had no salle de bain. 

One evening, how- 
ever, soon after 
arrival, as I was 
washing preparatory 
to dinner, he burst 
into my room with 
feverish excitement 
and said: ‘! You 
blithering old idiot ! 
They’ve got a bath 
here, and I'm going 
to have one in five 
minutes ! "” 

Good! This was 
news indeed. I had 
come on a tour to see 
things. I was about 
to see a bath in rural 
France ! 

In_ five minutes 
there formed up a 
procession of three. 
The femme de chambre 
led—and a_ jolly 
pretty girl she was, 
too—my friend (in 
pyjamas) followed, 
and I brought up the 
tear. She led us down 
the stairs, across the 
hall, throughthe door, 
across the garden 
and stable-yard, and 
finally brought up 
before an outhouse 
whose door she flung 
open wide. Inside 
was a bath—undeniably a bath: a fool 
could have told that by its shape. For 
all else it was unrecognizable as such, 
since it was coated an inch or more thick 
with the residue of the pig-wash and 
bran-mashes of years. Standing beside the 
bath were two small jugs of water sur- 


Lowering the machines dowo a snowdrft on the Grimsel Pass, 
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mounted by the same number of pocket- 
handkerchief towels. My friend looked, 
and was struck dumb. I, also, was speech- 
less—but from a different cause. The only 
one who spoke was the femme de chanibre. 
She said, ‘' Voila, M’'sieur,”” and closed the 
door behind her as she went out. As suon as 
I could control myself, I also said, ‘ Voila, 
M'sicuy,”’ and went out. 

As a prologue to the next yarn, it is as 
well to say that in pre-war days a passport 


was u ary. Notwithstanding that, 
we always carried one—visa’d for cach 
country. By experience I had discovered 


that the sight of such an official decunient 
usually scared the frontier official so much 
that he passed us, our machines, and their 
baggage through in record time and without 
examination, In all probability he had 
never seen such a 
thing, and, being 
printed in English, 
he couldn't read it. 
(The frontiers that 
we passed through 
were mostly on 
mountain roads.) The 
pre-war passport, I 
should add, was not 
like the present-day 
cloth-bound horror, 
but a beautifully- 
printed  foolscap 
Sheet. 

On our way to the 
Tyrol we were pass- 
ing through Southern 
Germany. One of the 
small towns seemed 
to be full of a bat- 
talion of guards, not 
one of the soldiers 
being less than six 
feet in height. 

As we saw them 
swaggering about and 
edging the civilians, 
both maleand female, 
into the road, our 
blood began to boil 
until we ached for a 
fight. 

Little did we dream 
of the imminence of 
the possibility! The 
day was hot and the 
road dusty, so, to 
cool ourselves and our tempers, we selected the 
most pretentious bier halle, and went inside. 
It also was full of the same uniforms; there 
must have been a hundred or more. At the 
only vacant table in the far corner we sat down 
and demanded lager beer. Before it arrived 
another ‘ uniform’? came in, his spurs 


clanking, and a girl on his arm: Observing 
that every table_was occupied, he hesitated, 
and finally came over to where we sat, 
saying something which I could not under- 
stand. My friend had some workable know- 
ledge of German, so I asked him to translate, 
whereupon the fol- 
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the man’s look turned to abject terror. It 
said plainly; ‘‘ These are two great English 
nobles travelling imcognito, with the protection 
of the Governments of all Western Europe, 
including 
Emperor ! 


that of my own awful War Lord 
I have insulted them, and 
some fearful punish- 


and 


lowing conversation 
took place :— 

What does 
blighter want ? ” 

“Says he demands 
our table.” 

* Tell him to go to 
blazes.” 

Have already 
done so. He says if 
we don't go he will 
have us removed. 
Shall we fight the 
thing and chance the 
others coming to his 
assistance ? You can 
see that every eye is 
upon us, speculating 
what we are going 
to do.” 

Before I had time 
to reply, my friend 


the 


added, “Try him 
with the passport 
stunt. He has al- 


ready told me that 
he doesn’t know a 
word of English.” 

So, veryslowly and 
deliberately, fixing 
the obnoxious uni- 
form with a cold eye, 
I stood up, unbut- 
toned my coat, and 
abstracted an 
officious - looking 
pocket - book, from 
which I removed the 
precious passport. With equal deliberation I 
unfolded it and smoothed it out on the table, 
signing to the Prussian to examine it. With 
an accusing finger I pointed to the Royal coat 
of arms, then to the seal, and lastly to the 
large and beautiful scr pt We, Sir Edward 
Grey, a Baronet of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter,” etc. etc 

I gathered that he understood that much, 
because he stared at us both in amazement 
When he had absorbed it, I turned the 
document over and pointed to the visa of 
France, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. 
Lastly—tapping my finger in accentuation— 
I indicated the visa of Germany, containing 
the dreaded double eagle stamp with the 
signature of some high German official at 
the Consulate in London. From amazement 


In the wonderful Ticino Gorge, where the roadway is carried jt 
on arches. : 


ment will follow!’ 

He muttered some- 
thing, and immedi- 
ately took the regu- 
lation paces to the 
rear, clicked his heels 
smartly, and came to 
the salute. In less 
time than it takes to 
write, every other 
soldier in that hall 
likewise came to the 
salute. Our particular 
béte noive was scarcely 
able to keep his hand 
still, so palsied was 
he with fear. Just 
as slowly as I had 
taken out the pass- 
port, so I proceeded 
to replace it, while 
my friend and I still 
kept him fixed with 
our eyes, making his 
agony last as long as 
possible. Then we 
prepared to leave 

As I know to my 
cost, it is difficult for 
five-foot-six to look 
dignified in the pre- 
sence of six foot 
When one's audience 
consists of a hundred 
or more soldiers in 
immaculate uniforms 
is more difficult 

still In cycling 

clothes it approaches the impossible. But 
we did our best. Side by side we passed 
between the rows, fixing each pair of eyes 
proceeded, and critically examining 
each uniform from head to foot. As per 
High Command Army Regulations, each 
soldier followed with his head and eyes the 
person saluted. And so we reached the door. 
There was no need to open it A waiter, in 
the last throes of agitation, rushed forward, 
swung it wide, and bowed to the ground as 
we passed through into the street 

In case this yarn should come to the notice 
of Viscount Grey of Fallodon, I take this 
opportunity of asking forgiveness for our 
having appropriated the mantle of the 
Foreign Office, and his own personality, for 
a brief space of time. I trust he will consider 
that neither were disgraced. 


as we 
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A SOUTH AFRICAN MAN-HUNT. 


By L. DE LA RUE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. SOPER. 


A South African farmer's description of an exciting chase after an escaped half-breed 
convict who was the terror of a large district. 


HERE was a good deal of excite- 

ment and comment when the news 

reached our quiet little valley in 
the foothills that Boezak, a notori- 
ous half-breed criminal, had escaped from the 
village prison, where he was awa‘ting trial 
on a charge of murder, and had taken to 
the mountains. The most disquieting feature 
of the affair was the fact that he had, during 
the same night, broken into a farm situated 
on the outskirts of the village and had 
secured, besides some wearing apparel, a 
Lee-Enfield rifle and twenty-five soft-nosed 
cartridges. 

We duly received the usual warning to be 
on the alert against nocturnal visits from the 
desperado, In the published particulars of 
his person and character he was described as 
“‘ ferocious, desperate, and determined,” and 
for his capture and safe delivery into the 
hands of the local representatives of the Law 
the munificent reward of three pounds 
sterling (£3) was generously offered ! 

It was understood that the charge of 
murder against the half-breed had been 
practically established, so that with the halter 
round his neck, figuratively speaking, and a 
rifle and plenty of ammunition in his posses- 
sion, he was likely to prove a formidable 
customer to round up. 

It will be readily understood, therefore, 
that the news of the ruffian’s escape created 
somewhat of a panic in the quiet and lonely 
valleys in the foothills. 

Three days after the escape news reached 
me that, in spite of the best efforts of the 
Mounted Police, no clue as to the direction 
the fugitive had taken had been obtained. 
Next day. however, it was reported that a 
sheep kraal on a farm some twelve miles 
to the west had been robbed, and it was 
suspected that Boezak had favoured the 
olcality with his attentions. No sooner had 


the police concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood than a report came in to the effect 
that the convict had, the previous night, 
raided a cattle post some eight miles to the 
east, overawed the coloured family occupving 
it, and had looted a quantity of meal, coffee, 
and salt, as well as some cooking utensils. 
Such families on lonely outposts draw their 
tations weekly or fortnightly, and the 
robber, aware of this practice, as also of the 
date on which the rations were brought to 
the place, had evidently arranged the time 
of his visit accordingly, and had presumably 
made a good haul. It was realized that the 
scoundrel could keep up this game indefi- 
nitely, being able to procure food by threats 
from the coloured tarm labourers. 

This was the position a week after Boezak’ 's 
sensational escape, when I was invited by 
the authorities to co-operate with the police 
in an attempt to round up the outlaw. 
Preparations for the enterprise were not fully 
completed, when the startling news arrived, 
at four o’clock on a Sunday morning, that 
Boezak had that night visited the farm of 
Jan Koster, situate at the entrance to the 
Great Kloof, leading into the far recesses of 
the mountains. Jan sent an urgent call for 
help, he having disturbed the robber an 
hour previously when in the act of catching 
a sheep in his kraal. The thief had made 
good his escape, and the farmer and his son 
were then hanging on to his trail up the gorge. 
I immediately dispatched a messenger with 
a letter to the police, and started off for 
the farm on horseback with three neighb urs, 
all good men and true, well armel and 
provisioned. 

At the farm everybody was in a great state 
of excitement. Disposing of our horses, we 
shouldered our rucksacks, and, having dis- 
patched a trustworthy boy up the poort with 
a hastily-scribbled note to Jan an his son, 
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“We saw our waiting companions leap upon him like tigers.” 


acquainting them with our plans, we divided 
into two parties, one taking the route to the 
right and the other that to the left of the 
gorge, thus having the poort between us 
The plan of campaign was as follows: Each 
couple was to advance up to a certain point 
only during daylight. They were to keep 


clear of the poort and to conceal their advance 
as much as possible. They were, of course, 
to watch the slopes and ravines ahead, in 
case the fugitive should attempt to throw off 
his pursuers by taking to one or other of the 
lateral gullies. After dark they were to 
advance another stage—to a point where it 
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was presumed the fugitive would deem it safe 
enough to halt for part of the night. Then 
they were to take turns in watching, though 
it was not anticipated that he would light a 
fire the first night. It was argued that, in 
view of his recent narrow escape from 
capture at the hands of Jan Koster, which 
would naturally bring the police into the 
neighbourhood, Boezak would retreat into 
the remote recesses of the region of the Black 
Waterfall, and, when satisfied that the 
pursuit had been abandoned, would venture 
on a fire the second night. I should here 
state that every member of my party was 
thoroughly familiar with the topography of 
the mountains, which fact made ‘it possible 
to appoint definite rendezvous. 

Still, hunting a desperate charaeter of this 
d: scription, who could easily find his way 
about these great wilds, was very much 
equivalent to seeking the proverbial needle 
in a haystack. With my companion Danie, 
I selected the right-hand route, and completed 
the first stage by 3 p.m. At dusk we ad- 
vanced and laid a course for the craggv 
hogsback known as the ‘“ Schurve Rug,” 
while the other couple was to halt near the 
great ‘‘ Hang Klip,’’ whence a vast area of 
the upper reaches of the Great Poort could 
be surveved. 

The advance over this precipitous ground 
was strenuous in the extreme, but we were 
tough, thoroughly seasoned, and quite inured 
to hardships.of this nature. 

Just before dawn we climbed to the 
“Spitz” peak of the Tiger Berg—the 
rendezvous agreed upon. This peak com- 
manded a wide expanse and enabled us to 
use our telescopes to the hest advantage. 
Having taken up a suitable position, we 
began our watch. Nothing occurred, how- 
ever, and at 9 p.m. that night our two 
friends, Pieter and Klaas, joined us, thev, 
like ourselves, having seen nothing during 
the day. When two o’clock arrived without 
the expected light having appeared, it was 
resolved that two of the party were to 
proceed down the eastern side of the peak, 
for the purpose of scouting around the deep 
kloof down the Bos River side of the divide. 
Within an hour one of the men returned and 
reported that, though they had seen no light 
—the gorges heing very deep—thev neverthe- 
less suspected the presence of the convict 
in one of the kloofs, as the cries of numerous 
“ dassies ’’ (conies) had been heard, a most 
unusual thing at night. We accordingly 
joincd up with the other man, who had 
meanwhile thoroughly scanned the localitv 
with his glasses, and reported that he had 
seen what apneared like a dull fitful glow, 
suggestive of the light of a small fire reflected 
against rocks. We now shifted our position 
to the left, and after a while, to our intense 
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satisfaction, plainly discerned the ligl.t 
down in an apparently inaccessible chasm 
known as the “ Tiger Kloof.” 

“That’s him! He’s in a trap!” cried 
Danie. And so it proved! The man had 
evidently cut up the Krom Kloof (crooked 
gorge), one of the main laterals of the Great 
Poort, and had entered the Tiger Kloof 
some considerable distance lower down. 
Thinking that he had shaken off his pursuers 
—Jan Koster and his son—he had ventured 
to light a fire in order to cook something, as 
well as to warm himself. 

It was hurriedly decided that two men were 
to work down to a point whence it was 
possible to descend into the gorge, and then 
advance upwards at dawn, while the other 
two were to occupy positions on top of the 
kyantzes commanding the bottom, and cover 
the convict with their rifles. Orders had 
been issued not to fire on him except as a 
last resort or in self defence. 

Pieter and Klaas, being the best men from 
the mountaineering point of view, volun- 
teered for the job, while Danie and myself 
carefully selected positions as far down the 
face of the precipice as it was practicable to 
go, keeping the light under close observation. 

As the dawn appeared we anxiousiv 
watched the lower reaches of the poort for 
signs of our comrades, not knowing but that 
they might have met with some accident in 
negotiating that fearful ground in the dark. 
As the sun rose, however, we were very much 
relieved when we distinctly spiced, through 
our powerful glasses, two tiny objects 
slowty labouring up the gorge. Gradually 
they drew nearer, and when they had reached 


_the spot agreed upon—the narrow inlet or 


fate that effectually closed the only avenue 
of escape from the inner basin, I hailed the 


unconscious convict with the greeting: 
“Hands up, Boezak! I have the drop on 
you!” 


I never saw a man so utterly panic-stricken 
in my life! He had been asleep, but jumped 
to his feet like lightning in full view of 
the pair of us, and, seizing his rifle, madly 
opened fire in all directions! Thereupon we 
placed a couple of bullets quite close to him, 
bv way of a reminder. These had the effect 
of starting him off like greased lightning down 
the poort, while we, through our glasses, 
watched the final scene of the drama with 
intense interest. On and on he rushed at 
headlong speed, but when he reached the 
“‘gate’”? we saw two objects—our waiting 
companions—leap upon him like tigers, and 
all three disappeared in the scrub. 

A few minutes later one tiny figure rose, 
and beckoned with his hand in our direction, 
whereupon, there being no longer anv 
necessity for concealment, we sent a yell 


down the ravine which set the echoes 
reverberating amongst the crags, and then 
lit our pipes. It took us more than an hour 
to join our comrades, where we found 
Boezak, securely roped, sitting up against a 
boulder, and looking remarkably sick. 

What interested us more than anything 
else just at the moment, however, was the 
kettle of strong coffee sputtering cheerfully 
alongside the fire, and delicious chops roasting 
on the coals. We had not had anything 


warm to eat or drink for two days and 
- nights, and had been practically without 
sleep during that period. After a sub- 
stantial meal, pipes were lit, and as is usual 
after a successful chase, the details were 


discussed with great gusto. Danie visited 
the spot where the runaway had camped, and 
collected his belongings, after which we 
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started off home with our: prisoner at ten 
o'clock, and by 5 p.m. formally handed him 
over to a sergeant in charge of two men of 
the District Mounted Police, whom we met 
some distance up the Great Poort, they having 
relieved Jan Koster and his son, who had 
considered it expedient to keep a watch in 
the poor, in case the convict should double 
on his tracks. The reward offered had in the 
meantime been increased to five pounds, 
and this sum was in due course handed to us, 
with the acknowledgments of the Resident 
Magistrate and the Chief of Police. . 

I may add, for the satisfaction of the 
curious reader, that the man confessed to 
the crime he was charged with, and was duly 
sentenced to death at the next sitting ofethe 
Circuit Court, but the sentence was subse- 
quently commuted to penal servitude for life. 


HANK VAUGHN. 


By .JOHN LATHROP. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEO BATEBS. | 


A little story reminiscent of a Wild West “thriller” on the films, describing a young 
Englishman's experience with a “bad man.” The Author vouches for its truth. 


AM an Englishman, and I went to the 
] American Far West, when I was young, 

secking my fortune, and hoping that, 

while 1 found it, 1 might also mect 
with thrilling adventure. 

I did—two days after I entered on my 
duties as sub-editor of a daily newspaper in 
the “ Bunchgrass ” region of Eastern Oregon, 
where the grey-hued ranges creep down to 
the very limits of the little frontier town of 
Pendleton. 

I never see a ° Wild West ” film here in 
London without going back in memoly to 
those early days, when a committee of excited 
and serious citizens came to my editorial den 
to advise that I should ‘' vamoose,”’ saying 
that if I did not go away. 

I had finished my school and ’Varsity 
career, and my father thought I ought to 
fare forth to America, to try my mettle 
against that of others. I had already done 
some journalistic work, and so, when I read 
an advertisement in the Editor and Pub isher, 
a New York journal for journalists, I promptly 
telegraphed and was sent for. The journey 
was a revelation of the broad expanse of 
country and the variety of climate and soil 
and social developments which make up the 
tout ensemble of the United States. We 
rumbled across the Alleghany Mountains, 


through the prairies of the great Middle West, 
over the plains of Nebraska and Colorado, 
up to the ten-thousand_-foot elevations of the 
Rockies, and so on and on, until we slid 
down from the crest of the Blue Mountains 
to the valley of the Umatilla River. 

The editor received me cordially. 

“ You're British,” he said, looking me 
over, and evidently thinking hard. ‘‘ Well, 
you sort of put one over on me; I did not 
know you were from the British Isles. Now 
T'll just put one over on you. You will do 
all right out here, if you haven't got a 
yellow streak in you. I'll take you on trial— 
a rather genuine trial, too. Remember, you 
are in a country where bluff is not common, 
where a man stands on his own feet, and 
where nerve counts.”’ 

“T shall try to qualify,” I answered. 
“But I should like to know the nature of 
the trial—the genuine trial—of which you 
speak acre 

How long have you been on this side of 
the Atlantic ? ” he went on. 

“ Exactly five weeks,” I told him. 

“ Well, I propose to put you to the test,”’ 
the editor of the Daily Bunchgrasser informed 
me. ‘ To-morrow morning I take the trans- 
continental express for New York, to attend 
the annual meeting of the Associated Press. 
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I shall be absent in the East six weeks, I 
am going to leave you in charge of the 
Editorial Department ! ” 

“* Me—a tenderfoot, just over from England 
—in control of your Editorial Department!” 
1 gasped. 7 

“Sure,” he assured me. ‘ It will be your 
initiation to life on the Western plains, I’m 
going to-morrow morning.” 2 


And he went—and I was in charge! And 
then—Hank Vanghn came to town!!! 
The three exclamation marks are used 


deliberately, and with careful regard to their 
values, because Hank Vaughn was a‘ bad” 
man, with nineteen notches on his gun—the 
hard-riding, law-defying chief of the biggest 
bayd of horse-thieves remaining in the Far 
West. 

When Hank Vaughn came to town things 


happened—and sometimes happened sud- 
denly and luridly. There was not a trace of 
hesitation or modesty in his nature. He 


was one of the last of the desperadoes, the 
famous or infamous characters of the ‘* gun- 
man” type, most of whom had long before 
gone to their rewards. Only one was left— 
this very Hank Vaughn, of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. His home tanch lay 
seven miles from Pendleton, just where the 
foothills rose from the plains towards the 
Blue Mountain range, a dozen miles farther 
to the south-east. 

Vaughn was a master of strategy, 
one knew he was a_horse-thief, 
headed a band of men as desperate as 
himself, each one almost his equal in 
marvellously accurate marksmanship, and 
in knowledge of the mountain trails and 
hiding-places Yet he came and went almost 
as he pleased. 

Only a short time before, Hank Vaughn 
and his gang had stolen every animal on a 
horse-ranch, driven them to a railway-station, 
loaded them on cars, and sold them in the 
open market, returning to Umatilla County 
to escape punishment ! 

Fenimore Cooper never portrayed a charac- 
ter who could more perfectly cover his tracks, 
or more swiftly ‘ trail’ an enemy. His 
vengeance was certain and_ terrible, his 
disregard of danger absolute. 

Vaughn and a certain Charlie Long, a 
range rider, had a feud. Each had sent to 
the other verbal notice that he was“ heeled,” 
or “ packing a gun,” specially for the other, 
ready to shoot to kill on sight. That was 
the custom, and, such notice having been 
given, public opinion held that killing was 
not murder. One day Vaughn and Long 
met down in the Long Creek mining and 
summer-range country, entering by different 
doors the ‘ drink emporium ” in which the 
miners and cowboys were wont to assemble. 
Quicker than the eye could follow the 


Every- 
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motions, they ‘drew.’ 
thing happened. 

“‘ Charlie,” said Vaughn, his voice steady, 
and he himself as cool as a cucumber, 
“‘ grab an end of this.’’ Covering Long with 
his gun in one hand, with the other he untied 
the red bandanna handkerchief which was 
always worn loosely knotted around the neck. 

With that he threw his deadly enemy an 
end of the bandanna. 

“All right, Hank; I'm on,’’ answered 
Long, thereby- accepting the challenge 
to fight one of the most celebrated duels 
ever recorded in the lurid annals of the 
West. 

Thereupon those two men—the honest 
range-rider and the notorious horse-thief— 
each holding an end of that red bandanna 
handkerchief, fought their fight, each empty- 
ing his two “ six-guns ”’ into the body of the 
other. When the battle ended Vaughn and 
Long were lying on the floor, still holding to 
that bandanna handkerchief, and both were 
riddled with bullets from big-calibre pistols. 
They recovered after many weeks, neither 
the less swift in ‘' drawing ”’ nor-less accurate 
in aim, but each resembling a young lead- 
mine, or a sieve, whichever pleases you the 
more. 

And this same Hank Vaughn came to 
town—to Pendleton—the day after my new 
chief went away on the trans-continental 
express, leaving me, the tenderfoot, running 
the editorial department of the Daily Bunch- 
grasser. 

As was his wont, Vaughn proceeded— 
steadily, industriously, skilfully, faithfully 
—to get into a state of intoxication in 
which he feared neither man nor beast, 
citizen or official, friend or foe. Then he 
took possession of the town, 

Now, I took my editorial duties seriously. 
When Vaughn, armed with his beautifully 
silver-mounted revolvers, went from saloon 
to saloon and defied the whole community, 
I followed and marvelled greatly when he 
shot out the lights, made holes in the ceilings 
and furrows on the tops of the bars, and 
compelled reluctant men to dance at his 
will, After defying everyone and abusing 
whom he would, he abandoned the amuse- 
ment, and the ‘‘ show "’ was ended. 

I went back to my “ den” and proceeded 
to write an account in which I ridiculed the 
antics of a grown-up man who would be so 
foolish as to act as Vaughn had acted. The 
article was hitingly sarcastic—verbal acid— 
the effect of which few self-controlled men 
could have resisted. 

Vaughn was not aiways_ self-controlled. 
Passion too often ruled him. Furthermore, 
he was accustomed to being regarded as 
“tough,” and rather enjoyed it when he 
tead of himself as a desperado. He was not 


And then an amazing 
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“ Are you the coward who wrote that piece 


used to being pilloried as a foolish child, nor 
was he used to ridicule. 

The Daily Bunchgrasser came from the 
press at four o'clock in the afternoon 
following Hank Vaughn's foolish escapade. 
The carriers went on their rounds, and at 
precisely fifteen minutes past four o'clock 
a deputation of citizens came to my office. 
They were grave and nervous. 

‘Here's your railway-ticket,”” Bill Warner 
said to me, advancing to my desk across the 


about me in this day’s paper ?’ he roared.” 


office floor, while the other men followed 
him until they stood in a group around me. 
“ There's a train leaving in exactly ten 


minutes. You ain't got a instant to lose. 
Never mind your luggage. We'll send it 
after you.” 

“My ticket?" I asked. ‘What do I 


want with a railway-ticket ? I did not ask 
anyone to get one for me. I'm not going 
away. I only arrived here two days ago. 
What does it all mean ?” 


240 


“Why, you don’t expect to remain in 
this man’s town, do you, after printing that 
scalding article about Hank Vaughn ? Don’t 
you know, young feller, that you're an awful 
sick man ? Your life isn’t worth two cents ! 
Hank Vaughn is walking backwards and 
forwards on Main Street, vowing he’ll shoot 
you on sight!” 

1 make no pretence that it was a situation 
to my liking. But what could I do but face 
the thing out ? 

‘‘Gentlemen,” I said, at last, as they 
looke@ nervously at their watches, “I 
admit I don’t like this business. But please 
tell me where 1 can go. Where could I hve 
afterwards as the fellow who was chased 
out of Pendleton by Hank Vaughn? The 
Britisher sub-editor who deserted w en his 
chief was three thousand miles awa 

* You’re a damned fool to stay!” broke 
in Tom Griffith. * But if you wll run the 
tisk, at any rate, don’t leave this building. 

We'll get George Darveau to send you in 

grub and blankets, and you can camp here 

until Vaughn sobers up and goes home to 
his ranch.” 

“And be known as the man who was 

* compelled to stay indoors, not free to go 
when and where he chose?” I objected. 

* That won't do either.” 

Into my thoughts came the lithe, willowy 
figure, the finely-chiselled face, and the 
altogether lovely being of the girl I had 
falle in love with. 

"Twenton. ‘I would give a lot if 
Hank V. aughn would climb aboard his cayuse 
and leave for the foothills, but I have an 
appointment to call on a friend this after- 
noon, and I must keep it.” 

The committee of citizens had done their 
duty by the tenderfoot. The tenderfoot, 
however, was evidently determined to refuse 
their counsel. So those _ big - hearted 
Westerners resumed their normal pose. 

“The lad’s all right |” generously ex- 
claimed Lee Cone. ‘I bated to advise him 
to vamoose. ‘Course, he’s correct. He’s 
got to stay, and I'm a-going to go with him 
past that raging critter Vaughn; and say, 
you Bunchgrassers and eaters of alkali dust, 
if that reservation squaw-man draws his 
artillery quicker than I draw mine, he'll 
have to do some drawing.” 

Cone was a thoroughly seasoned “ old- 
timer,” the most famous “ gun-thrower ” 
in three States, reputed to be even quicker 
than Vaughn himself. 

“It’s mighty kind of you, Cone,” IT 
assured him, ‘and I shall not forget that you 
offered to place your life in jeopardy for me. 
But don’t you all see that won't do? They'll 
say the tenderfoot Britisher had to have a 
bodyguard in his own town! No; I have 
got myself into this scrape, and I must 
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get myself out of it, or accept the conse- 
quences. I propose to go by my usual 
route to my room in the Pendleton Hotel, 
change my clothes, and then make that call 
—and I’m going alone.” 

“ By the holy ring-tailed coyote!” cried 
Frank Rogers, ‘‘ this boy is all right! But 
I’m going to ‘get’ Hank Vaughn, if he 
‘gets ’ our young friend here.” 

So, when the committee had departed, I 
left the office and began the most uncom- 
fortable journey I ever undertook. I con- 
fess that, as I came to the turning into Main 
Street, I paused, just for a moment, to look 
towards the hills that ringed the town. 
They had been brown, but now, as spring 
advanced into February, they were changing 
to a beautiful green. In two days I had 
come to love those hills—for up there, while 
walking the first evening, I had seen Mae 
Harvey, and sworn to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with her. Fortune favoured me. We 
heard the challenge of a “ rattler,” I killed 
the snake, and we spoke. I wondered, that 
moment, before turning to face Hank 
Vaughn, whether I should ever again see 
Mae Harvey. 

There was not a human being in sight 
when I swung down Main Street. Word 
had flown over the camp of Vaughn's 
intentions. Only a few cow-ponies, with 
bridle-reins hanging, remained of the usual 
population of that thoroughfare. 

Two turnings down Main Street I came 
on Vaughn. He was dressed, as always, in 
single-breasted frock-coat, faultlessly cut 
and well tailored, with side pockets. Each 
hand was in a pocket ! 
could shoot from the pocket just a's accurately 
as when his weapon was lifted to the ordinary 
aiming-height. 

And please don’t forget that I was mightily 
interested in what was transpiring just then. 
I was facing death—death that would be 
swift and sure when Hank Vaughn pulled a 
trigger. We met in the middle of the 
crossing. I held my hands carefully away 
from my pockets, so that he would not think 
I was going to draw. 

Vatighn's face was demoniac. I had not 
before, nor have I since, seen a countenance 
which expressed more acid hatred, more of 
the essence of malignity. He intended to 
kill me. But he wanted the camp to witness 
him playing with his victim. 

“Are you the coward who wrote that 
piece about me in this day’s paper?” he 
roared. 

Before I answered him I thought swiftly 
that everything depended on the happenings 
of the ensuing few seconds. 

“Say, Mr. Vaughn,” I replied, ‘‘ vou are 
a man of brains and organizing ability, a 
leader of men. No other man in Eastern 


Oregon can do more for society than you 
can, You know the country, You know 
the people. You are a native of this county. 
Don't you admit it is rather foolish for a man 
of your acknowledged bridiancy to indulge 
in such really boyish escapades as yours of 
last night 2? Don’t you know that every boy 
is influenced by your example? Got any 
boys yourself?” : 

I noted that he winced. Later I learned 
that the thought of his own boys was a weak 
spot in his armour; he was troubled because 
they tended to follow him in his evil cour: 

His right hand flew out from the coat 
pocket, and there was no weapon in it! He 
extended it, quick as a flash, and mine met 
it half way. 

“ You're right, pardner,” he cried. 
and have a drink!” 

We were turning to go to the Villard Hotel 
refreshment place when we saw a girlish 
figure running up Main Street towards us. 
Just as Vaughn's other hand was with- 
drawn from his pocket she stopped. There 
was a sharp report, and then there came the 
thud of a bullet against Vaughn's breast ! 
His eyes grew glassy, and his face twisted 
with pain. 

“She's got me!” he said, weakly, and 
began to droop. Mae Harvey came quickly 
to us, as Vaughn almost fell, and I caught 
him. Men swarmed out from their tempo- 


Come 
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rary hiding-places all round. We carried 
Vaughn to my room in the Pendleton Hotel. 

“It's all right,” he said, weakly. The 
spirit of the Far West was there. Thief 
though he had been, murderer, and breaker 
of the laws, he was * game ”’ in that moment. 
He stood by the code by which he had lived 
during twenty years of lawlessness and 
plundering—the law of the ‘ six-gun.” 
Against Mae Harvey, who had shot him, he 
harboured no grudge. She had done only 
that which he would have done had he been 
similarly placed. 

And Mae, gallant little adopted daughter 
of the Far West, true child of the Bluegrass 
State, nursed Hank Vaughn back to health 
and strength. 

Vaughn and I were sworn friends after 
that; and Mae Harvey he worshipped. 
Somehow, never again did Hank Vaughn 

shoot up” the camp. He appeared to 
view life from a different angle. 

When Mae and I were married, after my 
editor returned from the East, Vaughn was 
there. 

When the wedding was over, one of 
Vaughn's riders brought to the door of Mae 
Harvey's home a beautiful thoroughbred— 
Vaughn's favourite—and that was the 
wedding-gift he oftered to the girl who 
had shot him for the sake of the man she 
loved, 


OF MEGANA KOL. 


By F. WALFORD. 


The extraordinary story of an Indian aboriginal who, armed only with a bow and arrow, shot 


a man-eating panther that had killed over fifty peaple, 


The 


cluding his own two children ! 


narrative is absolutely vouched for, and it is ara yoy to know that the plucky native 
was suitably rewarded. 


‘ 


YHILE spending Christmas, 10920, 
with a friend, the superintendent 
of Keonjhar State, Orissa, we 


were sitting one morning on the 
veranda of the rest-house at a place called 
Ghatgaon, Orissa, when a native appeared 
before us and, throwing down a= dried 
panther's skin, related an_ extraordinary 
story of how he had shot with his bow and 
arrow a man-eating panther that had killed 
over fifty people, including his own two 
children! I at once took his photograph 
and recorded his story, which, upon inquiry, 
proved to be perfectly true. This story I 
have here set down for the benefit of Wipr 
Wor tp readers. 
In the Feudatory State of Keonjhar, 
Vol. alviii.- 17. 


situated at the back o’ beyond in the im- 
penetrable forests of the highlands of Orissa, 
where elephants, bisons, and all the other 
great denizens of the jungle wander more or 
less unmolested, modern civilization has no 
place. In these inaccessible wilds the simple 
jungle aboriginals live exactly as did their 
progenitors in prehistoric times. One of 
there primitive folk was the man who had 
visited us, an aboriginal named Megana Kol, 
living in the tiny village of Tonda. This man 
had recently gained fame by killing, with no 
other weapons but his primitive bow and 
arrow, a notorious man-eating panther, the 
skin of which is seen in the foreground of 
the picture on the next page. The bea-t, 
since June 1919, had killed up to the 20th 
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December, 1920, a large number of village 
cattle and no fewer than fifty-three human 
beings of both sexes, including a son and 
daughter of Megana Kol. It is a remarkable 
fact that the panther’s career as a man-eater 
commenced in March, 1920, with the two 
children of Megana, and terminated with 
his death on the zoth December at the hands 
of the bereaved father—truly a dramatic 
vengeance! This panther wandered about 
in the vicinity of Tonda and adjoining 
villages lying roughly within a radius of five 
miles of the position where he commenced 
his dreadful war against mankind. With 
each successive escapade he became bolder, 
until his favourite mode of attack was to 
actually enter houses at times when all the 
peop’e were indoors and asleep. He also 
had a pleasant habit of prowling about the 
outskirts of the various vil ages and pouncing 
out upon unsuspecting fuel-gatherers when 
they were returning home. The brute was 
as elusive as the Scarlet Pimpernel, as bold 
as it is possible to imagine, and in splendid 
physical condition. This disproves the 
usually-accepted theory that all man-eaters 
are mangy and driven to attacking man only 
owing to natural or induced physical defects 
which render it impossible for them to secure 
their usual prey. 

On the 2oth of December last, at 2 p.m., 
the panther killed a man on the outskirts of 
the village of Tonda. Megana Kol, who was 
thirsting to avenge the death of his children, 


the corpse, the apex terminating at the 
point where he had taken up his position: 
“Stops '’ were hidden behind bushes at 
selected points, their nearest location to the 
kill being some twenty yards on either side 
and some thirty from Megana. The farthest 
point within the area beaten was some five 
hundred feet from the corpse, the angles at 
the base of the triangle, which was made up 
of a line of Beaters, being about four hundred 
yards apart. The men placed at the base, 
of course, beat inwards, and soon located the 
panther. Snarling and looking back re- 
peatedly, the brute retired, unconsciously 
drawing nearer and nearer to the waiting 
father, who had his powerful bow all ready. 
Closer yet came the panther, and Megana 
drew back his bowstring. Passing immedi- 
ately to the left of Megana, and only three 
paces from him, the great brute was shot 
clean through the heart. So great was the 
force of the shot that twelve inches of the big 
arrow were embedded in the body of the 
beast, and broke off when they afterwards 
extracted it, as shown in the photograph 
blow. 


Megana Kol and the panther skin. The head was dried inside out. 


promptly summoned about a hundred men 
fom adjoining villages. Taking his stand 
immediately in front of the corpse, yet 
hidden from view by a jungle bush, he 
proceeded to improvise a beat. He placed 
his human barrier fanwise on either side of 


Megana Kol holding 
the head of the 
arrow with which 
he shot the panther 
It was broken off 
about twelve inches 
from the point. 


Megana, who _ be- 
fore the shooting 
was only a serf, 
has now been granted, by way of reward, 
a holding of five acres, two ploughing 
cattle, and twenty-five rupees for seed. 
He will thus become a small farmer and 
rise proportionately in status among his 
fellow-villagers. 


The plucky 
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A veritable human docu- 
ment—the true story of 
a plain man who met 
the Girl of his dreams, 
and then, turning his 


4 Story of Lik nd / ove in the Far North - 
HJALMAR 
RUTZEBECK 


all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read © 
the man’s wonderful 


back uponthecities,went ILLUSTRATED BY story, told in his own 
out into the Alaskan STANLEY L- WOOD simple yet vivid lan- 
wilderness to make a . guage in pages torn from 
living and build a home for her. Time his diary and sent in batches to the Girl, 


and again stark misfortune overtook him; 
he was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at last he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 


the bottom of the ladder once more, but 
White Horse 
Seplemher 20th, 1914 
ELL, Marian, I have at last come 


out from my prospecting trip. I 
reached here day before yesterday, 
after a hard trip out. You were 
Tight in your expectations—I didn’t find the 
gold, and am broke, and, worse than that, I 
am in jail! But don’t worry, dear, they will 
let me out as soon as they see they have 
made a inistake. It seems there is some sort 
of a desperado around here by the name of 
Svend Norman who has done something or 
other and is wanted by the U.S. authorities 
. He evidently looks a lot like me, for they say 
I answer the description to a T all the way 
around, so there is nothing for me to do but 
to stay here till the man comes from Skag- 
way to identify me, and then, of course, they 
will let me go I have already secured a 
job with a wood-cutting outfit down the 
Yukon River, so I can go to work 
this farce is over 
I was standing down by Shorty Chambers's 
barn when a constable came edging up to 


as soon as 


and see what adventures and hardships’ he 
went through, and how this unique romance 
of fact ended. “The tale true,” writes 
the Author ; “I actually lived it.” No more 
remarkable narrative has appeared in our 
pages for many years. 


IV. 


me, and two others came from behind the 
barn and arrested me 

I demanded to know what I was charged 
with, and they said the sergeant would tell 
me soon enough; and of as there 
were three of them, and they were policemen, 
I had to come along 

Once here they took me to an office and an 
official in civilian clethes asked all sorts of 
foolish questions. ‘*What’'s your name ? 
What's your father’s name? What’s vour 
grandfather’s name ?”’ and so on, until I 
got so mad that I threatened to go for him 


course, 


Me, an American citizen, to be treated like 
this ! 

What do you think these idiots had 
charged me with? Suspicion of having 
violated the immigration laws without re- 
porting to the authorities. The danged fools 
know well enough that there are no “ autho- 


I crossed the border at Pleasant 
and it’s pure mean- 
I am a free 


where 
months 


rities "’ 
Camp five 
ness on their part, 
American 

But I'll be out in a few days, and then I’ 


ago, 


just because 
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tell you what I think of them. I'll write 
again when I get out. 

Iam your triend truly, 

i Birt Rosperts. 

P.S.—My address is General Delivery, 
White Horse, Yukon Territory, and I'll have 
it forwarded wherever I go. With much 
love, BILL. 


White Horse, 
September 25th, 1914. 

Well, girl, the game is up. It’s no use 
pretending any longer. They know who I 
am all right, and the U.S. marshal is coming 
up to-night to identify me and take me away 
with him in the morning. I am in a cell 
four feet by six, and have chains on my legs 
to keep me from causing any more trouble. 
Thev wouldn't give me this paper to write 
on till I kicked the door and made so much 
noise that the captain came and said I was 
to have all the paper 1 wanted, and so I am 
writing. ‘. 

I got so darned angry the first day they 
had me here that I just tore loose and made 
as much racket as I could. A constable 
came running, and after hima sergeant. The 
sergeant was in a rage. 

“What do you mean by this ? ” he roared. 

I demanded to see the captain, and after a 
lot of talk he left. 

When he got outside T heard him say, “ My 
God! but these Americans are a lot of 
trouble,” and I knew I had him bluffed. I 
lay down to rest on the narrow cot and 
planned what I'd say. 

The captain came about an hour later and 
I was let out to talk to him. I protested 
firmly that I had done no wrong and that 
they had no right to keep me there. T was 
more polite than I had been to the others. I 
could see that it made an impression, and he 
came pretty near letting me out. On second 
thoughts, however, he said that he would 
telegraph to Skagway, and if I was not the 
man the U.S. marshal there wanted, of course 
they would Ict me go. He gave the .con- 
stable orders to give me all the food I wanted 
and to be decent to Me. I was placed in 
another cell where there were six cel!s facing 
out ona large room where I could walk about. 
My game of bluff was up, so that afternoon I 
planned my breakawav. 

Supper-time came and two other prisoners 


set the table out in the guard-room. There 
were five constables out there standing 
around a heater, joking and laughing. Then 


my door was opened and I stepped out, 
my guard stood back a bit, and there 


was a moment or two of tension, with 
everyone watching me. Then I turned 
to the table and, with a sigh of relief, 


the constables around the stove continued 
their talk. 
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The door to the outside 
opened—someone was com- 
ingin. This was my chance ! 
I put one foot against the 
bench by the table and whirled around with a 
leap. I took one constable with my shoul- 
der, sending him fiving into another, and 
both of them sprawled on the floor. Then 
over ‘the stove 1 Hew. Someone got me by 
the neck of the shirt and pulled the whole 
back of it off. There was one of them in the 
doorway, and I kicked him head over heels 
outside. Another man was hanging on to 
me, and I dragged him outside with me, 
where he let go.- I was free and out in the 
cold. I went like a streak around the corner 
and up the street towards the woods. I 
heard five or six shots, and jumped sideways 
and zigzagged to keep them from getting a 
good aim. 

There was an old Indian cabin in this part 
of the woods and I knew there were a lot of 
old clothes there, so I made my way toit. I 
found a fur cap and a coat that fitted me ; 
then I made for the road towards Champagne 
Landing. I sneaked through the woods 
towards Shorty Chambers’s barn, thinking 
to get my pack, but as I was lying in the 
brush at the edge of the woods I saw two 
constables carrying my stuff out of the barn 
and away towards town. Well, I thought, 
I can get some grub from the Indians at 
Champagne. That was only sixty-five miles, 
so I could get there all right without any- 
thing to eat. 

It was pitch dark, but I started out along 
the road at a run. I wasn’t carrying any- 
thing now, and I felt as light as a feather. I 
ran at a loping trot, with as long strides as 
1 could take, walking only now and then to 
catch up with my wind. Before very long, 
it seemed, I was at Takina, twenty miles out, 
and was hardly a bit tired. I got the ferry 
loose and let her drift over to the other side 
with me. There I turned her wheel to go 
back and then jumped off and let her drift 
hack alone. Then J set off again. The road 
was frozen hard and easy to run on, sc I made 
splendid time. I ran and walked, ran and 
walked all night long, constantly thinking 
and planning what I would do. I decided 
not to go to Dalton Post, but to go through 
Champagne to Yukon Crossing, and there 
try to stow awav on a river-boat by Dawson. 
Or perhaps I could get a job in some wood 
camp along the way. 

At daybreak IT passed the forty-mile post, 
and there a trail led off at right angles to the 
toad. I thought that it was a short cut, so 
I took it. 

At a small creek that ran across the trail in 
a canyon IT came upon an Indian camped 
with .|his squaw and his two small kids. I 
stopped, for my feet were getting sore and I 
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wanted to bathe them in the creck; I was 
also hungry enough even to beg an Indian 
for a dried fish or something. He was a low- 
browed, evil-looking savage, and eyed me 
with great suspicion as I squatted by the 
creek and took my = shoe-packs ott. No 
doubt it was verv strange to see a white man 
dressed as I was, in a tattered, mouldy old 
coat and a woman's fur cap—for such it was, 
though I hadn't noticed it before daybreak 
—running along forty-five miles from town 
without blankets or grub at that time of 
year. I wondered if he thought [ was 
crazy, and then a lucky idea struck me. 
I would act crazy, and then he would be 
afraid to do me harm, and would probably 
feed me, too. 

After I had washed my feet in the ice- 
rimmed creek and had drunk ail the water [ 
cared for, [stood up, and, throwing my arms 
out as if to embrace the whole world, I sang 
a mighty song in Danish. I sang so loud 
that the echo of it rolled from one side of the 
canyon to the other. The Indians watched 
me with great awe, and when I turned to 
the buck and gravely asked him for something 
to eat he called to his squaw, and soon after 
she brought me a lump of baked dough and 
two strips of dried white fish, I thanked 
him, bowed deeply to the squaw, and then 
asked the Indian where the trail led to, He 
said that it led to Yukon Crossing, and [ was 
very glad. I asked him how far it was to 
the next house, and he informed me in a 
dialect that I cannot reproduce that twenty 
miles down the trail lived an old white man, 
so I thanked him again and hurried on, 

The trail was good, but in the forenoon I 
began to feel a little weak. My legs were 
beginning to get sore, and L had a queer, weak 
fechng in the small of my back. I was 
getting very, very tired, Sixty-five miles 
is a long wav to go in one stretch. My mind 
was awfully dull that morning, and I can’t 


remember what I was thinking about as [ 


stumbled along over that trail through the 
heavy forest of brush and jack-pines. 

Some time in the day I] came to a small 
clearing with a cabin, and there stood an old 
man, chopping wood, 

‘Halloa!’ I said, weakly, as I came up 
to him. ° 

* Howdy, howdy!” he cried, and looked 
at me with surprise showing in his kind grey 
“*Come on inside, where it’s warm. 
Are 


eves, 
Why, man, vou're as white as a sheet ! 
you sick?” 

“No,” [told him. ‘‘ but Tam dead tired.” 
I walked into the cabin and sat down on the 
bed near the fire. ‘ I left White Horse last 
night after dark.” 

“ By Jove!" he exclaimed, “ you look it.” 
And then I told him the whole miserable 
story, as briefly as I could. 
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“ By Jove!” he said again, 
“you're entitled to get away 
after that. I'll tell you what 
to do. You keep right on 
this trail, and about twenty miles from here 
is another cabin, where an old friend of mine 
lives and traps. He will show you the trail 
to a large wool-camp where you can get a 
job, and they'll never find you. Them red- 
coats* are hell on the trail, though, and 
they’re liable to be mght behind you. Wl 
tell them that you took my trap line to 
Champagne Landing, and when they don’t 
find you there theyll think you got lost and 
died, and they'll quit looking for you.” 

He was stepping around all the time, 
getting a big pot of beans warmed up and 
coffee made for me, and in a little while I 
was sitting down to a great big feed. 

I ate till I felt drowsy. The old man said 
that [ could sleep for a couple of hours, then 
he'd cail me and I could make the rest of the 
twenty miles to the next cabin. ‘ You can 
rest there,’’ he said, ‘‘ for I'll send them the 
other way when they come.” 

I had no sooner closed my eyes, it seemed, 
than he was shaking me and telling me that 
I had better move along, as the redcoats were 
liable to be coming at any time I was so 
sleepy that I wouldn’t have cared if they 
had come, but he kept shaking me till at last 
I came to and realized my situation.. He 
had a big lunch made up for me and a pair of 
blankets rolled in a pack-strap, and after a 
plate of hot beans and all the coffee J could 
drink I was on the trail again with a * Good 
luck, boy!’ ringing in my ears. 

Though my feet were sore and my legs 
ached with every step, I was thankful that 
I was free, had food, and was getting away. 

It grew dark; my legs seemed to bump 
against every obstacle along the way and my 
ankles felt as if they had been worn to the 
bone. I tried to think it was funny, and 
laughed aloud, but my laugh sounded crazy. 
If there had been anyone behind me they 
would have thought I was a maniac, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if I was a bit crazy. No 
one but a crazy man would run like that 
through the dark wastes langhing at himself. 
T wondered if I would ever get away from the 
thing that seemed to reach out and “grasp 
me when T thought I was perfectly safe. I 
thonght of the warm enard-room, and it 
didn’t seem so bad just then. There, at 
least, I should have a chance to rest. 

It was lucky for me that the moon rose 
and blinked at me from over a distant 
mountain, for if it hadn’t I should have missed 
the trapper’s cabin. It stood back from the 
trail, almost hidden by brush, and I should 
not have seen it if the moon hadn’t been 


A Good 
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reflected in the window pane. I stumbled 
over to it and knocked on the door. No 
one answered, so I raised the latch and went 
in. I struck a match and saw that there 
was no one there.. A cook-stove stood in the 
corner and a heater in the centre of the little 
cabin, I made a fire in the heater and then 
lay down on the floor with my roll of blankets 
under my head, for I was too tired and sleepy 
to unroll them. 

I must have slept a long time before I was 

wakened by the cold.. The fire was out and 
it was bright daylight. I was so stiff and 
sore that I lumbered around like a lame horse, 
building a fire in the cook-stove and making 
myself a cup of coffee to get warmed up inside. 
After drinking that and eating the rest of 
my old friend’s lunch I lay down on the 
floor and slept again. 
Someone shook me by the 
shoulder and I looked right 
into the muzzle of a big 
automatic pistol. Behind it 
there was a red-coated policeman—the one 
who had arrested me down by Shorty 
Chambers’s barn. I looked at him and felt 
more helpless than I ever had before in my 
life. I wasn't afraid of the gun—I hardly 
noticed it—but the presence of the big man 
in the red coat overwhelmed me with a sense 
of weakness. He was the power of society 
and in the right, and I was an outlaw in the 
wrong. [ had no chance. He told me to 
put out my hands, and when I did he put a 
pair of handcuffs on them. 

Then he smiled at me. “ By Golly, lad,” 
he said, ** you're a game one, and I hate like 
hell to take you, but I've got to do my duty.” 

I grinned a sickly grins What was there 


The 
Redcoat. 


to do? After all my running away and 
suffering I) was where I had started— 
caught! It seemed impossible. 


“ How did you find my trail ? ” I asked. 

“The old Indian I met on the way told 
me you had asked him where the trail led to. 
Then old Bob, by the cross trails, told me 
you had gone to Champagne and intended 
to go to Dalton Post, and of course I knew 
old Bob is the best kind of a fellow and 
wouldn't tell the truth, so I came this way as 
fast as I could. [ knew you couldn’t keep 
up the pace you had gone, and, since I had 
my horse, I’d get you sooner or later.” 

Outside the cabin were two horses, a 
saddle and a_ pack horse. The constable 
tied part of the load from the pack horse 
behind his saddle. ‘‘ This is against rules,” 
he said, “ but you have walked far enough, 
and we can get back faster this wavy. There 
are only thirty-five miles to Champagne, 
and you'll get a buggy ride from there to 
White Horse.” 

Thus we travelled along the trail all through 
the moonlit night. At the old-timer’s cabin 
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we stopped and, after rousing him, had a 
cup of coffee. 1 gave him back his blankets. 
He was very sorry that I had been caught, 
and said so, quite openly, before the constable. 

On the way into Champagne Landing we 
passed two Indians, Big Jim and his son 
Casey. As soon as they recognized me I 
made a motion with my hand for silence ; 
then I made as if to break my chains and 
pointed along the road to Dalton Post, and 
they nodded that they understood. The 
constable’s back was toward us, so he didn't 
see the pantomime, didn't even notice that 
the Indians recognized me. 

We stopped at a road-house and I was put 
in a room on the top floor. Here my guard 
took off the handcutfs and also took away 
my pants, my coat, and my shoe-packs, and 
put a pair of cuffs on my ankles with a chain 
between them that was long enough to let 
me walk with small steps. He then brought 
me food, and slept on the couch opposite my 
bed. 

1 slept soundly all day long, and when I 
woke the constable was gone. I got out of 
bed as quietly as I could and down before 
the window, which faced the front of the 
house. Less than a hundred yards away 
there was a thicket of brush, and further on 
were the woods, stretching away towards 
Dalton Post. If T could only get out there 
in the woods! Before long my two Indian 
friends came past, walking slow scrutiniz- 
ing the house. I raised the window, and 
they saw me and signed for me to wait till 
dark. 


The constable brought me 
my supper and left me alone 
again. It grew darker and 
darker. I heard a_ slight 
scraping against the outside of the wall, and 
raised the window. A long ladder extended 
to the sill and I could see two dark shapes 
down below me. I made a little noise with 
the chain as I slid ont of the window, head 
first, but nobody in the house seemed to 
hear it. Thanks to the gymnasium at Fort 
Seward, where I had spent many a winter 
day, I was able to get down the ladder with- 
out making any noise or using my feet. On 
the hard ground, however, it was a different 
story. My wretched chain rattled and 
clanked along the frozen pebbly road. The 
Indians whispered for me to hurry, and I 
placed my arms across their shoulders, 
hopping along six feet at a step. But the 
chain made too much noise, and at last we 
had tostop. Casey ran down into the village 
to get some clothes for me and something to 
wrap around the chain, while Big Jim and I 
made for the nearby thicket as quickly and 
silently as we could. 

Rut I was not meant to get away that 
night. The constable had heard the tell-tale 
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clanking of the chain, had rushed to the 
room, and now came bounding through the 
dark towards Big Jim and me just as Casey 
reappeared with the things. The Indians 
dived into the brush and I surrendered. 

The big redcoat chuckled. “I'll be hanged 
if you aren’t all right! ’’ he cried. *’ How 
the hell did you do it? How did you get 
word to those savages ? Who are you, any- 
way, that they help you lke that ?_ I never 
heard of the Siwashes helping a white man.” 

“Oh,” I answered, ‘‘ these Indians just 
happen to be friends of mine. I know a lot 
of Indians in these parts.” 

“I don't blame you for trying to get 
away,” he went on, “ but I can’t afford to 
let you go. I've got a little girl back in 
White Horse, and if I get my corporal’s 
stripes for this, we'll get married, don’t you 
know,” and he blushed. 

I wished him luck and told him about my 
own girl, and how I had come up North to 
make a home for her and how circumstances 
had driven me lower and lower till I made 
this last fatal mistake. The man in him 
was very sympathetic towards me, and 
prompted him to let me go, but his red coat, 
his honour, duty, and ambition were the 
dominating influences in his life, and I didn’t 
blame him. 

“Had I known how things were with you, 
lad ""—he spoke with feeling—' I'd never 
have caught up with you; but maybe it’s 
the best thing, after all. Things have a way 
of turning out for the best. Take it from 
me, the best way out of a mess is generally 
the easiest way, and I think you are taking 
the hardest.” 

He was American-born, this constable, 
but had been raised in Canada. Strangely 
enough, he looked a whole lot like me, except 
that he had black hair. 
friends that evening as we sat there in the 
room swapping yarns. 

After an early breakfast we started for 
White Horse in a buckboard, reaching there 
the next noon. 

Once more I was searched, questioned, and 
put in a cell, this time with irons on my legs. 
The marshal from Skagway will be here 
before long now, and to-morrow morning we 
shall, in all probability, go on the train to 
Skagway, and I shall have almost completed 
my “second round trip,”’ as my friend in 
Pleasant Camp called it. 

I am very tired now, Marian. Tam afraid 
T have run my last run for a while. They’ll 
not give me another chance to break away, 
and I suppose I am doomed for the “' pen.”* 

But I like to write to you, Marian, and 
you will let me write as long as I can, won’t 
you? I'll not write love-letters, merely 
of the things I saw. 


I am, your friend, SveEnp. 


We became good. 
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Skagway, Alaska, 
September 29th, 1914. 

At White Horse they put me on bread and 
water for five days. I protested to the 
captain and asked him to have me fed 
properly, but he shook his head impatiently. 

“Look here, Norman ne 

" Roberts,”” I insisted, for I was. still 
stoutly maintaining that my name was Bill 
Roberts. 

“It’s the rules that you stay where you 
are for five days on water and bread. We 
cannot change that. We tried to be decent 
to you, but you have shown that as soon as 
you have your belly full of food, and feel 
strong, vou try,to break the whole building 
down. You can see that you have brought 
these hardships on yourself. But I can do 
one thing for you. This incident of, your 
getting away—lI’ll not‘say anything about 
it. It's a disgrace to the whole force, and 
we are not anxious to advertise it. The 
marshal is coming up to-morrow to identify 
you, and if, by some strange chance, you 
are not the man we want, I'll see to it that 
you get paid for the trouble we have caused 
you, and I'll try to help you get a decent 
job if you want it.” 

That was all very well, but I knew the 
marshal world identify me all right, and I 
begged the captain at least to let me out in 
the fresh air, but he was impassive and left 
me still arguing and pleading. 

I slept, or tried to sleep, the rest of the 
day; ate my bread in the evening, and 
waited, waited, waited through the long, 
long night for morning to tome. 

It came at last, and I was ravenously 
hungry. My God! It was not so bad to 
be starving out in the mountains when I 
was going somewhere, but there, with 
nothing to do but look at the other prisoners 
eating out in the guard-room, it was agoniz- 
ing! But I didn’t yell—I had learned my 
lesson. 

That evening, after a long day, when the 
marshal finally came, there was no more 
resistance Icft in me. I was too weak and 
hunery to think of fighting. They opened 
the door and let me into the guard-room. 
There he was, the man who had first cap- 
tured me, smiling to me in a friendly fashion. 

* Halloa, Svend!"" he said, 

The Marshal and held out his hand to me. 

Arrives. I took it, for I wanted to 
3 make the impression that I 
had given up the struggle. 

“Well, Svend,”” he went on, “ you gave 
us a big chase all right, and caused us a lot 
of expense, but they are not going to press 
the charge of jail-breaking against you. 
The jailer is fired and I have to go the rst of 
March—all on account of you. Don’t think 
that I have any hard feelings, though, for I 
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haven’t. I would have,done the same thing 
myself if I had been in your place, only 1 
don’t think I could have accomplished what 
you did. No other man has ever gone across 
those mountains you crossed. You have 
won a reputation around here, and you'll 
have no trouble getting a job when you get 
out, after a few months in jail. They'll give 
- you about three months, I should judge.” 

This, of course, was only flattery, to make 
me feel good and come along without making 
trouble. 

“Say, marshal,” I said, ‘I haven’t had 
anything to eat for goodness knows how 
long. They’ve put me on bread and water 
for trying to get out. Can’t you send and 
get me something to eat?” 

“Sure I can,” he said. I'll see to that 
right away. We leave on the train early in 
the morning.” 

They brought me a large plate of pork and 
teans from a restaurant, and I had all I 
could eat in my cell. 

How quickly a body picks up ambition, 
once it has fuel! No sooner had I eaten 
than I decided to protest against extradition. 

I asked for an audience, and they led me 
to the captain’s office, which was a few 
buildings away from the guard-house. I 
still had chains on my legs and could only 
walk very slowly, so there was no chance of 
my breaking away. 

The captain was sitting at his desk. 
“Sir,” I said, “I protest against being 
extradited. You have no right to deport 
me. I have committed no erime in Canada ; 
and besides, I have a miner's licence in British 
Columbia and have mining property there. 
I have a right to be here!’ 

‘ Where is your licence?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“In Skagway.” 

“ Well, how do T know you have a licence ? 
You told me a lie about your name. How 
can you expect me to believe you about this ? 
What have you to prove it by?” 

“JT have nothing,” I said, “ but you have 
ro right to deport me. Canada and the 
United States have no reciprocal extradition 
laws.” 

“Oh, that’s the trouble, is it?) You 
needn’t worry about that. We are not 
deporting you. We are only sending you 
to the line to be examined by the immigra- 
tion officer.”” 

Well, I will say that it was pretty clever. 
Put me on the train and take me to the 
line to see the immigration officer, with 
the marshal by my side and irons on 
my hands and feet! Oh, no, no deportation 
at all! 

They took me back to my cell, where T 
walked up and down all night long, planning 
an escape from the train. In the morning 
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two guards took me down to the station and 
aboard the train. 

I had hoped they would take my handcuffs 
off when the train started, but they left 
them on, and, to make my escape more im- 
possible, the U.S. marshal came and sat in 
the remaining empty seat in the section of 
four seats. That made one guard by my 
side and two facing me. 

The marshal left us to go to the smoking- 
car, and I turned to the constable and said, 
earnestly: ‘‘ Look here, Jack, you don't 
want to see me go to the pen, and I don't 
want to go. You can do something for me 
if you wish to. I'll promise not to try to get 
away from you till after we have crossed the 
line. I know that you have fixed it so this 
train will not stop at White Pass till it has 
crossed the border. Then the marshal will 
be on hand to grab me. Now, if you'll take 
off these handcuffs, it will give me a chance. 
As soon as we have crossed the boundary 
line I'll not be afraid of you fellows any 
longer ; the marshal is the only one. You 
know I can make it deuced uncomfortable 
right here and now among all these people if 
Imake trouble. Say, give a fellow a chance.” 

The constable consulted with his partner, 
who, until this, hadn’t said a word. “ Sure,” 
the other fellow said, “ if he won’t try to get 
away. I wouldn’t keep the things on him. 
And he can’t get away from the two of us, 
anyway.” 

So the senior constable took the handcuffs 
off and promised, on my asking it, not to 
tell the marshal anything of what I had said. 
At noon the train stopped at Bennett and I 
went with my guards to the dining-hall in 
the station to eat dinner without handcuffs, 
to the marshal’s great surprise. 

In the train again I began to think of 
what might have been. Had I been a geod, 
steady worker this past summer I might now 
have been on my way south to claim my 
girl, or I might have been building my heme 
somewhere, perhaps by the little lake on the 
peninsula. And here I was on mv way to 
jail, to be tried for felony! Yet who knows 
if this thing were not necessary for my 
development, T thought, and I was not so 
badly off, after all. IT was at least respected 
bv my guards. That was one consolation. 
Then my thoughts drifted back to more 
practical channels, and again I figured on 
mv get-awav. I looked the window over 
carefully. If it were pulled up helf way, 
that would give me barely room to slide out. 
There was nothing that could catch my 
clothes, and IT could slip through like an eel 
as soon as the train crossed the border. I 
couldn’t help smiling when T thought how 
I was going to fool the marshal again. The 
constables had been watching me and, no 
doubt, divined my purpose, for one of them 


winked at me and said, quietly, ‘“‘ I hope you. 


will make it.” 

As we were nearing the summit called 
White Pass, where the boundary line runs, 
the marshal joined our little party. He 
tried to start a conversation, but I did not 
care to talk, and neither did the constables, 
it seemed. I had opened the window some 
time before. Luckily the car was close and 
stuffy, for the air that came in was decidedly 
chill, and would otherwise have caused 
someone to request that the window be 
lowered. 

Now the cars were jerked ahead, the 

brakes shrieked, and we slacked up. We 
were entering the White Pass snowshed. I 
was lounging in my seat, humming a song, 
but my mind was alert and my muscles ready 
to respond when the time came. I kept my 
attention fixed on the marshal, waiting for 
the moment the car would pass the White 
Pass station-house. Then I would be in the 
United States and he would be my only 
guard. 
The constables were watch- 
ing both the marshal and me. 
They seemed to be waiting 
on their nerves. I did not 
let them wait long. Our car passed the 
lights of the station-house, and my hands, 
which had been lying idle on the window- 
sill, now had the sill in a firm grip; mv head 
and shoulder flashed swiftly through the 
little open space. But even as my body was 
falling I felt something push against my legs 
and pin them to the window-sill. It all 
happened in a second, but I was just a 
fraction too late. The train had stopped. 
I was hanging outside, my head and body 
down, and my legs held inside by someone 
lying on them. Then I heard the marshal 
say: ‘Tam the United States marshal, and 
I require vour help in arresting this criminal.” 
Then there was some more talk, and several 
hands grabbed mv feet and tegs and dragged 
me in through the window to the car again. 
They let go and backed away. A couple of 
men—brakemen off the train—and the mar- 
_Shal were facing me. IT looked around to see 
if there were no other avenue of escape, but 
there was none. The marsha! had his gun 
pointed at my breast, and by the way he 
looked at me I could tell he would shoot all 
right. I had failed, and quickly made up 
my mind that now was not the time. 

© All right, marshal,” I said, quietly, ‘I 
am ready to go with you.” 

“T don’t like to do this,” he said, as he 
fastened the handcuffs on me: but anyone 
looking at him could see that he was mighty 
glad to get them safely on. 

He took me into the baggage-car, awav 
from the curious eves of the passengers. I 
couldn’t help liking him for that. 


Just Too 
Late! 
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“ By Heaven, Svend,” he said, “ you must. 
have been going some! How did you man- 
age it? Where did you go first? You 
dropped out of sight completely, and we 
were absolutely at a loss till we heard from 
Pleasant Camp that you had come through 
there with a big pack, a gun, and every- 
thing.” 

I could see that he wanted to draw me out 
about the people who helped me, and of 
course I couldn’t think of telling the truth. 
But I told him lots of things about myself, 
my ambition, and my object in being up 
there. 

“It will not be so bad, I think,” he said. 
“ Tf you hadn't taken that money you would 
have been O.K. and the commissioner could 
have sentenced you. Anyway, we are going 
to do all we can for you. Public sentiment 
is with you, and if you had stayed in Skag- 
way when you broke out you would have 
had an easy time getting away. Almost 
anybody would have helped you. I haven't 
anything against you myself, but of course 
I've got to do my duty.” 

There it was again. He had to do his 
duty. The public would have helped me 
get away; they didn’t consider me a crimi- 
nal nor a menace, but the representatives of 
the public safety seemed in duty bound to 
lock me up and to make a criminal of me. I 
wondered if it were right that I should be 
locked up in a cage I didn’t believe it could 
do me anv good,: neither could I see where 
society would benefit by it. 

The train rolled into Skagway. ‘ We'll 
wait till the rush is over,” my guardian said, 
“then we'll get off on the opposite side 
from the station and walk up town.” So 
we waited a while and then went through the 
cars to the back of the train. I was much 
interested in the people we passed. Some 
of the women turned their faces away, as if 
trving not to breathe the air I was polluting 
with my presence ; some stared insolently 
at me, and some were keenly interested, 
while others even nodded or smiled. Some- 
how, I didn’t feel that [ was an outlaw while 
T was out there on the street, but when we 
reached the courthouse and I was searched 
from the soles of my shoes to the rim of my 
hat, and the heavy thud of a door had shut 
me off from the world T love, the spell broke 
and T was a prisoner once more. Again in 
the gloomy cage! 

There were two men in the jail now besides 
me. Thev looked me over and grinned to 
me. “Ah!” one of them grunted, ‘‘ you 
gave them a good chase. Why didn’t you 
stay in some longshoreman’s cabin right 
here in Skagway ? Any one of them would 
have taken you in and then you could have 
made it ont on a boat easv enough.” 

“‘T didn’t know anybody here. 


I might 
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. have gone into the wrong cabin,’’ I answered. 
“1 took the trail they would least suspect 
me of taking, over the mountain, .where 
there is no trail.” 

“ Yes,.you had them fooled all, right—for 
a while anyway. Some cursed telltale up 
the river somewhere squealed and_ they 
learned where you was going; then Shorty 
Chambers in White Horse gave you away 
up there.” 

~ How do. you ‘know that 2 fe 

“Oh, that’s easy.’. The marshal got a 
letter, and I sweep out his office. . Take it 
from me, kid, the prisoners in any jail know 
all about what is going on in the court- 
house.’ . 

Wi cll, it’s done with now,” I said, ‘‘ and 
it’s no use figuring out how it might have 
been. How to do it next time, that is the 
question,”’ 

“You're not going to try it again, are 
you?” 

“No; I don’t think they'll give me the 
chance, but they’d better not leave the door 
open.” 

This was idle talk, however, for I was tired 
and soul-sick. I lay down and rested till 
supper-time. After supper I turned in and 
slept soundly all night, awakening in the 
morning to find that my cell door had been 
locked while I was asleep. The new jailer 
was not taking any chances, and did not let 
me out till the marshal was there; and one 
of them snapped a pair of leg-irons on my 
ankles, making it impossible for me to be 
anything but good. My partners in cap- 
tivity think I'l get something between five 
and fourteen years. I don’t believe I’d last 
even five years in prison. It seems I shall 
either die or go crazy if they keep me locked 
up very long. I am going to give these two 
long instalments that I have written to one 
of the prisoners to get mailed for me. I had 
them squashed under my arm against my 
body, and they didn’t find them when they 
searched me. The day after to-morrow I 
am to be taken to Juneau. 

I am, your friend, 


SVEND. 


Federal Prison, Juncau, Alaska, 
October 5th, 1914. 

I am now in a real prison, 

Prison We reached Juneau, my 
Bars. guards and I, in the night. 
They brought me up here 

right away. The air was heavy with fog 
and it was raining. The prison looked 
dreadfully big, gloomy, and menacing as we 
approached it. It stands on top of a high 
bluff by the edge of the fiord, and it looked 
as if it towered to the very skies in the dark, 
mistv night. At the foot of the structure 
was an iron door, which, at the knock of my 


_ guards, 
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opened like the maw of a silent 
monster. I was pushed in and swallowed by 
it. I found myself in a plain cellar with white 
concrete walls. A desk stood in the corner, 
a bench was against one wall, and a few 
chairs were scattered about. That was all. 
There were four men sitting about—old men, 
they were—and in the pale light they looked 
wan and lifeless as they stood around watch- 
ing my guards search through my clothes 
again for some possible knife, file, or some- 
thing. Then, when they were sure I had 
nothing, one of them opened an iron door at 
one side and there behind it was a cage, just 
like an animal’s, with a walk around it. I 
had heard the marshal from Skagway whisper 
to one of the jail guards to put me in the 
‘bad man’s cage,’”’ and I was expecting to 
be placed in solitary confinement ; but there 
were inmates in the cage into which I was 
shoved, for I could dimly see them peering 
at me from their cells along one wall. Then 
the door banged shut behind me, the bolts 
and bars clanged as they swung into place, 
and I was buried alive. 

A table stood in the centre of the cage, 
with a bench on each side. A hydrant anda 
small sink were at one end, also a-bathroom 
partitioned off—all in a space thirty feet 
square. I counted six cells with two bunks 
in each. As far as I could see, the cells were 
all occupied, so I sat down by the table and 
tried to sleep with my head on my arms. 
After a while the outer door opened and the 
turnkey ordered me over to the corner 
farthest from the door. When I reached 
there the inner door was opened and two 
men brought in a mattress, pillow, and some 
blankets. There was an empty bed in one 
of the cells, and I was told to make my bed 
there and go to sleep. 

Several times in the night I was awakened 
by one of the guards walking around the 
cage, flashing his searchlight in through the 
bars now and again, peering at the sleeping 


prisoners. It was all very strange, very 
crushing, and very awe-inspiring. I was a 


prisoner in a real prison, being constantly 
watched over by armed guards ! 

Morning came, and one of the guards 
rattled his keys on the iron bars of the cage. 
The prisoners all got up, washed, and 
dressed. They were a motley lot—three 
Japanese, a mulatto, an Indian boy, a half- 
breed, two ex-soldiers whom I knew, an 
Irishman, and two other men. One looked 
like an old-timer; the other was a tall, pale 
voung person with an evil gleam in his eyes. 
I immediately took a dislike to him. 

The three Japanese are “in” for murder 3 
one of them has already been sentenced to 
be hanged. The other two are to be tried 
for killing a Chinaman at a cannery. The 
old-timer, who has keen, sparkling blue eyes 
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“The marshal had his gun pointed at my breast.” 


and long red moustache®*is to be tried for 
murder. He killed his partner while they 
were out prospe ng. I must say that he 
doesn't look like a murderer, for his eves are 
very kind and his face is good. Then there 
are the two ex-soldiers. They got drunk 
and took it into their heads to rob an Indian's 
cabin of a lot of furs and some curios that 
were very valuable. Then they took some 
of the things and tried to peddle them to get 


money. Of course, they were caught, and 
have been sentenced to one year apiece 
They are nothing but two fool kids who 


ought to be in some school instead of in jail 
Surely they are not learning to be good in 
here, with nothing to do but sit around and 
plav cards and idle the time away. I mvscelf 


am almost crazy from being here. My head 
has been aching ever since I came, and until 
I started this writing I haven’t been able to 


keep a constructive thought in my mind for 


two seconds. I have been walking and 
walking around, staring at the bars, my head 
throbbing with pain. I know that I cannot 


live very long here. [ shall surely die soon 


But I must forget about that and write 


while [ can. That Indian robbed a store 
while he was drunk. He, too, is nothing 
but a kid. He doesn't know how old he is. 


but I'll bet he is not over seventeen. Then 
there is the mulatto. He is not over twenty 
years old, and sings or whistles all day long. 


He knows all kinds of melodies, from 
American ragtime to pieces of ust,” 
‘Carmen,"’ * Orpheus,’’ and many other 
operas. He came up here two years ago, 
and immediately on his arrival met an 
Indian woman and bought whisky for her 


as she asked him. Then he was arrested and 
sentenced to six months When he got out 
he repeated the offence, and this is the third 
time he has been in, for a year this time 
The Irishman forged a cheque, and has 
just received two years in the Federal 
prison Then there is the tall young man I 
spoke of. He is doing ten months for steal- 
ing a watch out of another man’s pocket 
That's the whole population of this litt 
world. The “ trusties’”’ bring our meals 
here and take the and dishes away. 


pans 
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Sometimes the tall young fellow takes them 
from the door and sometimes Joe does. 
They are “safe ’’ men. The rest of us must 
crowd up in the opposite corner of the room 
before the guards will open. 

1 am only allowed to send 

One Letter One letter a week, although 

a Week. Il have not yet been tried 
and am supposed to be con- 
sidered innocent. The jailer reads every- 
thing that comes in and everything that 
goes out. I don’t think he has a nght to 
read a man’s personal letters before he has 
been tried and found guilty, for, according 
to my understanding of the law, a man is 
held innocent until he has been proved 
guilty. But maybe the jailer doesn’t know 
this. I shall have to write more letters than 
one a week, for I have many friends to whom 
I should write, and I must write to my mother 
once in a while. 

Marian, if you receive this instalment of 
my diary you must know that I never hope 
to have you for a partner, for when T am 
through here, if I do not die, I shall be an 
ex-convict and no good to anybody. And 
when you meet the man who will be your 
husband tell him about me, and that I am 
writing to you only as a friend, and that you 
do me a great service to let me write. 


Federal Prison, Juneau, Alaska, 
October 15th, 1914. 

I received thrce letters from Her for- 
warded from Haines. They were written a 
couple of months ago, and as I read them 
the glorious times I had last summer came 
back to me and I am certainly thankful that 
I can live the memories of them. Her letters 
cheered me, but still I couldn't help feeling 
crushed by all that [had lost. But I mustn’t 
think about that, for when I do my mind 
seems to quit thinking and I walk and walk 


around the cage, staring at the infernal bars 
that aré barriers between me and life. Yes, 
it is life out there! I can hear the blasts 
of the mines up in the hills and the rattle of 
the ore trains. I cari hear the steamboat 
whistles echo from mountain range to moun- 
tain range. I can hear the busy hum of the 
town below this fortress of living dead, and 


“at times 1 can hear the seagulls screaming. 


I can hear all these things, but I cannot see 
them, nor feel them, nor smell them. All 
around me are iron bars and iron doors that 
rattle and clang when they open and close, 
and every fifteen minutes the heavy foot- 
steps of the guard as he walks around the 
cage peering at us from under bushy grey 
eyebrows. Oh, this is death to me! TI, 
who used to get up from my bed in the camp 
early in the morning to run and sing and 
shout with the joy of life; I, who used to 
cimb the highest mountains to hunt the 
goat and the sheep; I, who used to roam 
along nameless rivers and through strange 
valleys like the freest and most fearless of 
animals, am locked in a dark and gloomy 
cage with a crowd of pale-faced unhealthy 
degenerates. I, who used to dream of love 
and life and the ideal, must live in a cell with 
no hope but death or ruin. Perhaps if I 
knew how long I had to stay here I would 
not mind it so much. I could begin to 
figure how many days I would have to stay, 
how many minutes. It is the uncertainty 
of it that is so depressing. I don’t know 
what is to become of me. I don’t even know 
if I am realty f, or if this is some hideous 
dream that I am having. Oh, if it were 
only a dream and I could wake up some fine 
morning in my camp out somewhere in God’s 
green woods! Byt no, no, no! I am shut 
off from it all, buried alive in this barred hell. 
My head is aching and I am very, very sorry 
for myself. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE story of 
“ Tiger's” 
great climb 
is still told 
in the village of 
Georgeham, on 
the north coast 
of Devon, al- 


though it happened a 
dozen or more years 
ago. 

Baggy Point runs 
out into the Atlantic 
for nearly two miles, 
and is a mile wide 
across its base. They 
grow oats there, for 


Stories of adventure 


are rare. 
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Here is a very out-of-the-ordinary 
narrative, related to the Author in the 
Devonshire village where the events de- 
scribed occurred. “Everything I have written 
in Tiger’s Teeth,’ says Mr. Williamson, “is 
absolutely true.” 


in the village ; 
his grandfather 
had bought the 
wreckage of 
H.M.S. Weasel, 
that went on the 
rocks of the 
“Hole” over a 
centuryago,all butone 
man being drowned. 
He had the news- 
paper cuttings of the 
wreck, and, sure 
enough, his ancestor 
was mentioned. He 
cherished that cut- 
ting. 


happening in England 


the ground is starved. 

Some of it, indeed, is so poor that the plough 
never furrows it, and only sheep stray upon 
the sward. Gorse grows plentifully, hiding 
many rabbits’ holes, and in summer, near 
the cliff-edge at the Point, the curled cast 
feathers of the gulls tremble in the wind. 

At the Point the cliff drops almost sheer 
to the rocks three hundred and ten feet 
below, forming an indentation in the head- 
land known as the “ Hole.’’ Gulls dwell in 
colonies upon the ledges and in the crannies, 
and like drifting snowflakes a swirl of birds 
floats on the air, uprising from the sea and 
uttering gabbling cries of alarm when an 
intruder passes near the lip of the * Hole.’ 

The village historian told me the story 
one rainy night in the Rock Inn. He was a 
chubby-faced little man, with a skin wrinkled 
like an old apple; he had been in most 
places on the earth, returning eventually 
to his remembered village, happy in the 
open air with his simple livelihood. The 
returned wanderer did all kinds of jobs in 
the hamlets round about, gathered and sold 
watercress and mushrooms in their seasons, 
arranged for the purchase of patent manures 
by the farmers, representing many firms, 
and was also—‘ I be nothing if I be not 
up to date, zur, do ee see? '’—an agent 
for fire insurance in the big town eight miles 
away. For generations his family had lived 


One night we had 
finished our game of whist with the fraved 
cards, and were talking. The Inn has a 
low ceiling of black oak beams, roughly 
shaped, and is lit by a paraffin lamp having 
a permanent black fringe to its orange flame. 
In a momentary silence.we heard the sharp 
patter of rain flung against the window by a 
rapidly rising wind. 

It would be dangerous at the Point 
to-night,"’ I murmured, shivering. 

Amid achorus of assent my friend John 
remembered the epic story of the climb of 
Weasel Rock. Had I heard tell of it ? No, 
I hadn't, and I settled my elbows more com- 
fortably on the-oak table, and prepared for 
the yarn. More beer first, of course. John 
would not have any; he drank but a pint 
every night, he said 

The pots were brought back, foaming with 
home-brew, the landlord adjusted the milled 
screw of the lamp so that less dark soot- 


shadows slipped against the whitewashed 
guard above, and we listened in silence while 
the wind drove hard against the western 
face of the house, bringing the ram-clouds 
straight from over the wild wastes of the 
Atlantic 

They had tried to get the robbers in 
many ways, but rarely were they seen. 
Evidence of their visitations was much 
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against them. Dead lambs had been found 
in their pens—little grey bundles lying still 
while their mothers bleated above them. 
One morning Jacob, the shepherd, came to 
the “‘ yeaning " field and found that a ewe 
itself had been attacked, and had lost an 
eye. After that he carried the great ten- 
bore flighting gun that was usually brought 
out in the frosty winter when wildfowl 
haunted the great lonely wastes by the 
estuary formed of the confluence of the 
Taw and Torrege. The robbers were too 
cunning, however, perceived him from in- 
visibility, and never came near. 

john had a job at the time trapping 
rabbits for the bailiff of a gentleman's 
farm. He was paid by results, being 
given so much a head for perfect rabbits; 
and rabbits did not pass as perfect to the 
dealer at the market town when half their 
heads had been battered off as though 
by the blows of some mighty instrument. 
The curious thing was that he did not know 
for a long while what caused the damage. 
He thought of a fox, but 
a fox would not have 
mauled rabbits like that ; 
he would have carried 
them away. The idea of 
a badger being the aggres- 
sor came to him, but he 
could find no spoor of a 
badger’s pad, which, once 
seen, is never forgotten. 
And still the mysterious 
depredations went on. 
Farmer Smith of Crow- 
berry, later on in the 
year, lost seven chicks 
one morning, with no 
sign of how they had 
gone. He _ thought of 
hawks, and waited all 
that afternoon with a 
gun, but nothing came. 
He knew that had it been 
a kestrel the bird would, 
have returned for more. 
Another morning he lost 
seventeen. Nine of them 
had been left—mutilated 
lumps of stained feathers. 


They looked as though a 
spike had been driven 
through their bodies. He 
knew that it was no 


ordinary thing that caused 
the destruction. 
Mortality among the lambs continued. 
And then, one night in the Rock Inn, light 
came to them. They slapped their thighs, 
and rattled their pint mugs; of course, it 
could only be ravens! Till closing time that 
night it was the only subject talked about. 


The Author standing on the brink 
of the headland where the great 
climb took place. 
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‘* Tiger ’’ Gammon was there and his brother 
Aaron—two men who belonged to a family 
that has been famous for cliff scaling in the 
district for many generations. They had 
immense arms, being blacksmiths. 

The following day a boat pulled round the 
headland, and the stronghold of the robbers 
was detected, though no sign of them could 
be seen. Aaron was in the boat, and he 
fixed the place by a pecular formation of the 
edge of the cliff. This done, he grunted, and 
a long pull back to the sands began. 

The waning moon of dawn had float: d 
above the Exmoor hills when, the next 
morning, three men left the village, and set 
off along the road to the base of the head- 
land. They carried ropes, hauling blocks, a 
great crowbar, and a sledge-hammer. John 
Smith of Crowberry Was one, and his com- 
panions were the Tiger and Aaron Gam- 
mon, the blacksmith brothers. 

They were going to rob the robbers. 

Now, ravens are rare birds, having been 
persecuted during the centuries almost to 
extinction. The reasons 
for that persecution are 
easily understandable. 
There was no compensa- 
tion for the dead lambs, 
no money paid out for 
the slaughtered chicks, 
and many farmers, espe- 
cially in the remote dis- 
tricts, found it hard 
enough to live, without 
being preyed upon by 
ravens. Still, the ravens 
were now heavily pro- 
tected by law; in George- 
ham it was reckoned that 
anyone who took their 
eggs or shot the parent 
birds would be = im- 
prisoned for at least a 
month, By reason of 
their rarity, a certain 
visiting bird-fancier from 
the town had mentioned 
that he would give two 
pounds a bird for any 
fledgelings brought to 
him. It was a grand 
price, they agreed at the 
Rock Inn; not knowing, 
of course, that the dealers 
would make a huge and 
assured profit by sending 
them to London, 

Along one of the sheep-wrought paths, 
among the springing brake ferns and black- 
thorns, sea-bleached holly-bushes and gorse 
clusters, just beginning to respond to the 
sunbeams, the three men went that spring 
morning. Already the larks were singing 
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high ‘in the azure sky, the kestrels hanging 
in the light wind, the buzzard wheeling in 
Jone circles far above them. They did not 
pause to watch, however, for there was a 
dangerous job on hand, and it was three miles 
to the Point. 

The three hunters kept a sharp look-out 
for the ravens, but saw 
nothing, even when they 
neared the lip of the 
Hole. 

Aaron dropped his 
bar, the tackle was 
flung on the sward, 
and coats were stripped 
off. Work began in 
earnest. The first few 
powerful twangs of the 
sledge-hammer on the 
bar woke echoes in the 
“Hole,” and a_thous- 
arid gulls spread pearly 
wings, tipped with jet, 
and slipped into the air. 
An uproar of hoarse 
voices came upwards, 
and mounting high, a 
great black-backed gull, 
spanning near six feet, 
dived at them with a soughing of vast 
wings and passed a bare two feet over 
their heads. But the men took no notice. 
Time was precious, and they feared that 
the policeman might discover them; the 
terrifying thought of prison was ever be- 
hind the thought of golden sovereigns in 
their pockets. Deep into the sward Aaron 
drove the bar, until it remained rigid, lean- 
ing backwards from the line of the cliff-face. 
Under his arms Tiger passed the hempen 
rope and the thinner guide-rope, while 
John Smith of Crowberry adjusted the 
hauling blocks. 

“ Thaat be aa-right, reckons.” 

“ Aay-aay, Aay-aay."” 

Aaron Gammon and John Smith of Crow- 
berry took a strain on the rope and began 
to pay out hand over hand. The Tiger 
leaned outwards over the “ Hole ” and slowly 
disappeared over the edge. 

Two tugs on the guide rope, and the men 
remained still. Next came three tugs, and 
Aaron whispered to Farmer John that 
Tiger was near the ledge. They held on 
tight. 

Meanwhile Tiger was spinnizig siowly on 
the rope. He started to swing, backwards 
and forwards, aiming for the ledge whereon 
was the mass of twigs and sticks comprising 
the ravens’ nest. He was about two hundred 
feet above the rocks, and, looking down, he 
noticed how the waves slid smoothly over 
them, churning and boiling white with foam 
afterwards. Sometimes a gull passed near 
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“Tiger” as he appears to-day. 
now over sixty. 
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him, showing its yellow beak, with the 
reddish blotch at the end. Now he was 
swinging nearer the ledge—in and out, in 
and out. Once or twice he looked upwards, 
and wondered what he should do if the old 
ravens came for him. He had ng stick, and 
their beaks could easily pierce a lamb’s 
skull. But not so much 
ds a croak was to be 
heard. He decided, as 
he heaved to and fro, 
that with his share of 
the money he would 
buy a purse-net for 
shore-fishing. 

Nearer and nearer he 
swung to the nest, and 
at last he could touch 
it with his foot. But 
the time was not yet, 
so he pushed hard 
away with his feet, 
and a loose fragment 
of stone, dislodged from 
above, hissed past him, 
and grew smaller as it 


He is dropped towards the 
sea. Once more he 
pushed away from the 

ledge, which was about two feet wide, 
swung towards it, grasped a_ projecting 


stone, clung hard with his left hand, and gave 
one tug on the guide rope. Up above they 
lowered him one foot, and he clambered to 
the ledge, panting 

In the centre of the cradle of sticks, a yard 
across, gaped three fledgeling ravens. At 
sight of Tiger they opened their big black 
beaks in fear, and croaked dolefully. He 
put his hand over, and one pecked at it; 
he struck it a sharp blow and it croaked 
the more, deep, rasping, and hoarse. 

Tiger knew he would have to hurry. 
He seized one of the three birds by the leg 
and dragged it from the fouled nest, to which 
it clung gawkily. But at last it was free, its 
legs tied with the twine already looped to 
his belt, and thrust into his basket. Quickly 
he seized the other two and treated them 
likewise, noticing while he did so that 
pieces of dead gulls, rabbits, chickens, 
lamb's wool, fish, frogs, and broken ducks’ 
eggs lay about on the twigs. At last he had 
secured them, and left the ledge. The old 
birds, if they were near, made no sign. For 
a while Tiger swung idly, satisfied, looking 
lazily at the tide below. A few stones hurtled 
down, and one hit his wrist, numbing it ; 
the fledgelings kicked and struggled, squawk- 
ing. Three minutes, and his swinging was 
much lessened; he gave five tugs for the 
hauling signal 

There was no response, for just before 
John Smith and Aaron Gammon had noticed 
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with fear that the crowbar had worked loose in 
the sward! Unthinkingly they had relaxed the 
strain, and the loose stratum had yielded. 

The Tiger tugged away, but there was no 
answering lift. Five times he tugged, slowly. 
He hung still over the rocks, whence the tide 
was now ebbing, leaving them gaunt and 
grey. : 

Up above the two badly-scared men held 
tight. They dared not move, for fear of the 
bar coming mght out of the ground. If 
there had been one more man it would have 
been possible to haul Tiger up, bit by bit. 
As it was, they could only remain still. The 
weight on the rope was heavy, but they 
could stop so for hours if need be; at any 
rate, till help came. 

Presently, down below, Tiger realized 
what had happened,-and grunted in disgust. 
He started to climb, using his arms only, 
for he was frightened lest he should hurt 
the birds, and so lessen their value. Dimly 
he realized that if he tired and dropped, the 
rope would jerk the other two over the cliff- 
edge, and all three, with the birds, would 
crash to their death. He climbed twenty 
feet, feeling no tiredness. There was another 
hundred feet to go, easy work, before the 
cliff bulged slightly. Slabs of dislodged rock 
hurtled past him, and one cut his brow. 
The blood poured into his eye, and he 
spat angrily. 

When the first ache 
came to his damaged 
wrist he wound the rope 


round his right leg and 
stood upon it. He cared 
no longer about the birds. 
But he knew that to rest 
thus was no rest at all, so 
upwards he went again— 
a terrible laboured climb- 
ing, slowly and with a 
strained wrist, blood run- 
ning from broken knuckles, 
and the sweat pouring 
from his body. He began 
1 the weight of the 

g loop of rope 

below him, but. still he 
struggled — upwards A 
shower of dust spat into 
his face, and he wondered 
if he were blinded. His 
arms shook, his muscles 
burned, and his palms, in 
spite of their coating of 
horn, were beginning to 
tear He could hardly 
see for the blood and 
sweat in his eyes, and 
as he breathed he snored 


heavily, with great shud- 
dering gasps. 


village historian 


“Johnnie Smith of Croyde,” the 


the story to Mr. Williamson. 
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The jutting-out cliff was just above him 
now. Here the rope lay flat and taut against 
the loose rubble, but he dug each hand 
alternately into the shale and _ literally 
dragged himself up, fist over fist. Then it 
was possible to press his toes into the slight 
slope, and rest. 

For a minute he lay thus, in agony. But 
he knew that to rest much was fatal ; reaction 
would set in. He wound his left leg round 
the rope, seized the guide-rope (which ran 
through another loose: belt) and patiently 
pulled its lower end through so that there 
should be no slack between him and the 
two men above. After an eternity of patient 
hauling the line lay straight between him 
and the lip of the “ Hole.’” Then he wound 
it twice round his thick.neck, and bit on it 
firmly with his teeth. This done, he gave 
five tugs on it, and saw it tighten. Crushing 
his jaws together, he took the mighty strain, 
and was drawn up a foot. Arching his back, 
and leaning out nearly at right angles to 
the face of the cliff, he put one foot above the 
other. All the weight of his ascent was 
borne by his teeth ; they were his last hope. 
Tiger’s teeth were yellow like old ivory, and 
the best in the village. Many a time he had 
taken a hundredweight sack in them and 
moved about with it; many a time he had 
swung from a beam by them, holding a rope 
in his jaws. Now they 
were to save his life. 
Both the haulers and 
himself were well-nigh ex- 
hausted when his beard, 
covered with blood-stained 
froth, appeared over the 
lip of the cliff, and they 
dragged him, sobbing and 
cursing, on the matted 
grass. 

Ten minutes later they 
had coiled up their ropes, 


taken up the har, and 
were walking quickly to 
the village. The three 
ravens were alive and 
well, quite unhurt by 
Tiger’s struggles. The 
men spoke seldom as 


they walked; their fear 
was that the policeman 
would see them. 

But luck was with 
them, and they reached 
Tiger’s cottage in safety, 
and closed the door be- 
hind them. His wife had 
a two-gallon jar of small 
ale for them, and Tiger 
drank half a gallon, only 
pausing to fill his basin. 
Then he licked his 


who narrated 
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moustache, and sat down on a chair. The other 
two men had thrown the tackle on the table, and 
were likewise holding basins in their hands. 

Suddenly a succession of heavy blows came 
on the door. 

They looked at one another in alarm, and 
a fledgeling squawked. 

In the silence all of them heard 2 
series of thuds on the roof. 

At first they thought it was the 
policeman, Rural folk are usually 
terrified at the idea of the law’ 
they have the simple imagina- 
tion of children. 

“Come in, zur,” quavered 
Mrs. Tiger. 

Aaron, who was a 
devout chapel - goer, 
began to tremble. 


they were his last 
” 


; 
} 

“All the weight was 

borne by his teeth; 
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“It be a ghostie ! ” he whispered. 

“Git out!" scoffed Mrs. Tiger, for she 
had seen two large black shapes that she 
recognized pass across the little window. 
It was the ravens ! 

Sure enough, the old ravens had dis- 
covered their young. The curious thing was 
that there had been no sign of them either 
during Tiger’s climb or afterwards, while 
the three men were tramping the three 
miles to his cottage, nor had they heard any 
croaking. 

Meanwhile, the people in the cottage 
were fearful that the policeman would 
come their way and discover everything. 
The old birds kept banging away at the 
thatch, tearing out great mouthfuls of if in 
an endeavour to get at the fledgelings. 
Tiger did not dare to use his gun; the 
situation frightened him; so he opened the 
door. Immediately the cat pounced at a 
young bird, but one of the old birds 
swooped down and gave the cat a tap on 
the head that sent it spinning away, to 
drop dead with a hole in its skull that 
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youngsters, with nobody to stop them, got 
right away, half flying and half hopping. 
““And since that day, zur,” John wound 
up, ‘no raven has been known to touch a 
lamb. That’s as true as I’m sitting here.” 
At any rate, the ravens have nested on 
the headland again this year, using their old 
breeding ledge ; and I am glad that at least 
one pair of these rare birds haunts the soli- 
tudes by the sea. No one interferes with 
them, except the peregrines, but the raven 
is too much for that fierce swift raider, 
turning on his back in mid-air and holding 
his beak upwards like a javelin as the falcon 
is about to strike. A quick eye the raven 
‘needs, for the hawk plunges at about a 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. But they 
never harm one another, and I know for a 
fact, having seen it myself, that the ravens 
practise their turning movement. They love 
to float in an uprushing wind just below the 
cliff edge, and roll over like a twirled distaff, 
sideways, and then back again. And I think 
that if any stranger tried to shoot one, the 
Rock Inn would rise in anger against him. 


Tiger could put two fingers in. The The ravens have earned their sanctuary. 
SOMETHING LIKE A JOB! 
IN the-e days of labour unrest and constant strikes 


the picture here reproduced is of 
It shows a Persian coolie loading 
The weight 


for increased 
special interest. ian 
cotton on a river steamer on the Tigris. 


ot these bales is four hundred and fifty pounds, and 
the coolie’s rate of pay for a ten-hour day is the munifi- 
cent sum of fourpence. Yet the misguided creatures 
have even been known to laugh and sing at their work ! 


OR years I had 
been trying to 
persuade old 
Hoya to take 
me to a real corrobo- 
ree or bova—not the 
sham manceuvres got 
up for the benefit of 
whites, but the “real 
thing.’’ Nothing would 
tempt her, however. 
She had been my nurse 
since my birth, and in 
everything else was my 
absolute slave, but on 
this point she was 
adamant. Urova, her 
daughter, proved rather 
more susceptible. 
‘““Some day, missy,” 
she would say, but I 
could get no farther. 
One day, _ hearing 
that a real big bora 


{gecre 


Vance 


Mrs. S. A. CLARKE-KENNEDY. ° 
Illustrated by JOHN DE WALTON. 


tell anyone at home, for 

I knew full well that if I 

did my excursion would 

be promptly forbidden 
e and Urova punished for 
assisting me. 

On the appointed 
night Urova carefully 
blackened my face and 
arms, and I donned a 
high-necked black dress 
and pulled stockings on 
my hands and feet. (I 
dared not wear shoes, 
for the keen ears of the 
blacks would readily de- 
tect "shod ’’ feet.) The 
corroboree was to start 
at moonrise, and the 
boys and “gins” 
(women) from the sta- 
tion set off for it in 
twos and threes, Urova 
and I being almost the 


was to be held only 
two miles away, in a 
lonely valley sur- 
rounded on three sides 
by mountains and on 
the other by the creek, 
I again began .o make 
advances. Having, 
under promise of strict 
secrecy, secured all the 
available information 
regarding the ceremony, 


assistance. 


The “corroboree,” or ceremonial dance 
of the Australian aboriginals, is an awe- 
inspiring spectacle. 
with their weird attendant rites, are jeal- 
ously guarded from prying eyes, and the 
corroborees seen by white people are 
usually specially arranged. Theauthoress 
—who was living at the time in the wilds 
of Queensland—-was anxious to see the 
“real thing,” though warned of the risk, 
and bribed a black woman to lend her 
All things considered, she 
was lucky to escape as she did. | 


last to leave. I was to 
pass as a feeble, deaf 
old gin called Wonga, 
and went blundering 
along in as close an 
imitation as I could 
contrive of the old 
hag's way. It was 
quite dark, and, not 
expecting danger from 
the home direction, the 
few blacks we saw were 


The real dances, 


I offered Urova tempt- 
ing bribes, but in vain. 


It was too risky, she said. Being “ the 
Boss's’ daughter, I might escape if de- 
tected; there was just one chance in a 


hundred for me. For her, however, there 
would be absolutely none—death by slow 
torture would be her lot, if found out; and 
how could we hope to escape those keen eyes 
and ears? There would be danger every- 
where, for the various tribes came in, 
according to strict rule, from ‘their own 
particular point of the compass. In what- 
ever direction their country lay, from that 
point and no other must they arrive. At 
certain places sentries were stationed as 
soon as the tribe was seen approaching, and 
these scouts, decked out in all the glory of 
war-paint, came in first, prancing and snorting 
and scattering showers of white down from 
their heads. Thus every point was guarded, 
and we could not hope to get through the 
cordon unseen. 

Still, however, I continued mv pleading, 
and at last a bribe proved sufficient and 
Urova, very reluctantly, agreed to take me. 
I was greatly elated, but I did not dare to 


not suspicious. 

It had been arranged 
that I was to lie hidden in a hollow tree just 
outside their holy of holies, and facing away 
from it. Urova was a chief's wife, their best 
singer, and a leader among the women, but 
she told me that would not save her if her 
part in the affair was found out, for, being 
intensely jealous by nature, the other gins 
hated her. 

Once we reached the neighbourhood of 
the tree, she had to leave me to shift for 
myself and take her place with the others 
before she was missed. She was gone 
almost before I realized it, and as I crouched 
there in the black hollow of the tree an awful 
feeling of loneliness and fear took possession 
of me. For the first time I began to realize 
how foolish I had been, for not a man on the 
station would have done this mad _ thing. 
Truly “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread!" Gradually, however, as I remained 
undisturbed, my nerves grew calmer, and I 
looked out upon the corroboree ground 
through a crevice in the tree-trunk. It was 
a strange scene that met my fascinated gaze 
The blacks had been preparing for the event 
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for weeks, and all the old men and chiefs 
bad decorated themselves in a fearful 
and wonderful fashion. Their heads—first 
smeared diberally with beeswax and honey— 
had the soft down of the white cockatoo 
plastered thickly over them, so that they 
looked like ebony statues surmounted by 


snowballs. Then, according to fancy, or 
their luck in the chase, a top-dressing was 
put on. Some favoured the scarlet  tail- 


feathers of the black 
eockatoo, the yellow 
crest of the white one, 
the feathers of painted 
pigeons and parrots, 
or the beautiful little 


scarlet and black 
wren. Round their 
eyes and mouths were 
painted long, thin 


white _ lines, 
which gave 
a hideous 
expression 
to their ugly 
faces. Save 
for a girdle 
of “ possum" 
hair, with 
bones and 
other — trin- 
ketsdangling 
from it, they 
wore no 
clothes. 
Each ‘‘boy” 
(they are 
all called 
“boys’’) was 
armed with 
spears and 
nulla-nullas. 
These latter 
are wooden 
swords — 
truly for- 
midable 
weapons, 
measuring 
three to four 
fect long, ten 
inches wide, 
and very 
heavy. It is not every “ boy " who carries 
one, or is entitled to do so, but those who do 
perform wonderful and deadly feats with 
them. When the “fun” of a corroborce 
grows fast and furious no one minds if he 
strikes another, who may fall never to rise 
again. One boy was killed on this particular 
occasion. 

It appeared that one of their best musi- 
cians, a native composer of high repute, had 
come to teach the assembled tribes his new 


“Looking round, in an agony of dread, I found 
myself staring into the angry eyes of old Hoya.” 
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war-song, and ‘a lad was also to be initiated 
into manhood with the appropriate rites. 
These and sundry other minor matters were 
the reason for the holding of the bora. 

A big fire of logs blazed in the middle of 
the clearing. The men were arranged on 
one side; the gins took up their position on 


the other, some distance back in the shelter 
of the giant gum-trees. The boys stood with 
spears poised and swords held aloft, while 
the women were seated tailor fashion, their 
“possum ’’ rugs stretched tightly across 
their knees for drums, on which they beat 
time. 

For a while there was dead silence—the 
sort of silence that makes itself felt. I was 
sure they could hear my heart beating; I 
could not quieten its wild racing. 


Then, slowly and softly, the women began 
to croon, keeping wonderful time with their 
drumming, their voices harsh and unmesical, 
but the time perfect. As they chanted the 
men swayed backwards and_for- 
wards. So slight was the move- 
ment at first that it was hardly 
noticeable, but as the singing 
grew louder and faster the 
men's movements kept pace 


Suddenly 
the sentry 
sounded an 
alarm, and_ instantly 
that deathly silence 
reigned a Had 
they discovered my 
presence ? I was trembling in 
every limb, but I forced myself 
to keep calm. Luckily for me, it 
was only an old kangaroo going for a drink, 
and presently they started again 
After a little time the oldest chief present 
gave an order, and the lad who was volun- 
tarily going through torture to prove his 
right to manhood stepped forward. I knew 
their language as well as my own, so that I 
was able to follow the proceedings with ease. 
The lad stood at attention on the farther 
side of the fire while the chiefs performed 
wonderful feats of strength and quickness 
with their swords. Then, at a word of 
command, he leapt right across the burning 
logs. To my horrified gaze it seemed as if 
he jumped right into the flames, and I quite 
expected to hear the death-wails. I telt 
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sick and closed my eyes, but as everything 
remained quiet I looked out again. The 
boy was standing before the tribunal ap- 
parently unhurt, though I learned afterwards 


that he was rather badly burnt, but he made 
no sign, Then the swordsmen twirled and 
twisted their awful weapons, touching his 
hair, grazing his cheeks, but he moved not a 
muscle. Next the spearmen hurled their 
spears, striking the ground all round him. 
To me it was horrible, for I felt each one 
would pierce his body. Finally, the most 
gruesome ceremony of all took place. The 
boy lay down, his arms spread out, and 
women on both sides, in case he needed 
attention. Then the medicine-man, taking 
a piece of bottle-glass, sharpened to a 
wonderful edge, drew it across the lad’s 
chest, inflicting a deep gash the whole 
breadth of his body. 

As he rose, the glass dripping with blood, 
a mighty shout went up, which fortunately 
covered my involuntary cry, for the sight 
was almost more than I could bear, Twice 
again this awful thing was repeated; then 
the lad was carried away by the gins, who 
would fill his wounds with mud, leaving big 
weals to testify to his courag The music 
struck up, the dance commenced—and now 
began my time of real danger. The new 
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song was being sung, and I was so greatly 
surprised at its sinister meaning that I nearly 
betrayed myself. Beginning with the hopes 
and ambitions of the blacks, it quickly turned 
to their wrongs, their hatred of the whites and 
desire for revenge, and a recital of the fearful 
fate prepared for their oppressors. - 

The author had lived with whites all his 
life, was well treated, and thoroughly trusted, 
but in his song, thinking himself safe, he 
betrayed his real nature. He was more to 
be feared than the myalls (wild blacks), for 
his slight knowledge of the whites made him 
doubly dangerous. Urova, who had a 
strong voice, had been chosen to’ lead the 
women’s part of the chorus. Her fears for 
my safety and her own, however, had now 
become so acute that she could hardly 
perform her part. In some subtle manner— 
their ways are past understanding by the 
whites—she gave her mother to understand 
that [ had come to the gathering and was in 
hiding. Her own share in my arrival wild 
horses could not have made her confess. 

With the eves and ears of all present on 
the alert, and savage natures roused to a 
wild pitch of fanaticism, she could not 
possibly have spoken, and how she conveyed 
the information I never learnt. But quite 
suddenly, as I knelt there watching the eerie 
scene, a hand was pressed tightly across my 
mouth and [ was borne forcibly on the 
ground. I had netther seen nor heard her 
come, but looking round, in an agony of 
dread, I found myself staring into the angry 
eyes of old Hoya Then. for the first time 
in my life, I was really afraid of a native. 

Her face, convulsed with fury and fear, 
was hideously repulsive, and instinctively I 
shuddered. If old Hoya turned against me 
I was lost ! 

The song rose louder and louder, the 
threats more sinister, and the old woman’s 
grip on my arm tightened till her fingers 
seemed to bury themselves in my _ flesh. 
Tike a snake she began to wriggle along 
through the grass, making no sound, and 
compelling me to follow. Many times T had 
practised this noiseless wriggling with the 
piccaninnies, and now it stood me in good 
stead. One false moye meant death, and 
with this thought in my mind I hardly dared 
to advance. 

I was never so horribly frightened before, 
but I did my best to follow Hoya. Suddenly 
I crushed a dry bough, the leaves 
crackled, and instantly that awful stillness 
fell once more upon the gathering. I 
wanted to scream, but Hoya held me in a 
vice-like grip and we lay motionless. It was 
our one hope, though a faint one, but luckily 
we were well in the shadow of the trees, 
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As the blacks stood, spears and boomerangs 
poised, I thought all was over. How long 
the suspense lasted [ do not know, though - 
it seemed hours. . Then, rather annoyed at 
the interruption, the bard resumed his song. - 
We crept on, this time more cautiously, 
feeling every inch in front before trusting 
ourselves to it. 
end of the forest, and a few yards of open 
country lay between us and the creek. 
Hoya had hoped to reach this while the song 
was at its height, but now it was ended. 
We dared not move, but to our surprise and 
relief there came an encore. The bard, a 
vain, silly fellow, was delighted at this most 
unusual request. Urova, anxious ‘at her: 
mother’s absence, had asked for this favour 
to give the old woman time to return safely. 
Hoya, without a word, took me by both 
hands and the waist and dropped me on to, 
the soft sand; then, waiting a moment to,- 
assure herself that we were not followed, she. 
dropped noiselessly beside me. Taking my}. 
arm, she raced me along the bank of the‘ 
creek, not daring to try the usual crossing,1 
to where a small sapling lay half under. 
water. Over this we crept—oh! hoy 
narrow and slippery it was !—the little twigs, 


. piercing my stockinged feet. t 


Once across, I was comparatively safe. 
Hardly had I touched the other bank before’ 
Hoya had gone. t 

I knew every inch of the ground, but never, 
did two miles seem so long. The grass Avas 
up to my waist, and I was in mortal terror of 
treading on a snake. , 

Eventually [ reached home and gained my. 
bedroom quite unobserved. I was greatly 
troubled about Hoya, but, being young and 
healthy, soon fell asleep. It was a relief 
when the old woman brought my tea as 


usual next morning. She looked at me 
sternly — Baier 
“You berry wicked chile, missy, Derry: 


wicked,”” she whispered. 

Neither then nor after, however, did she’ 
mention the previous night’s adventure. 
Once only did her daughter question her, 


Presently we reached ‘the- : 


and then the old woman professed utter -. 


ignorance, even assuring me that I had. 
dreamt the whole thing, and was never 
there! Urova told me later that one man 


had been accidentally killed in the sword-" : 


play. 
As for me, I kept absolute silence regarding 


my foolhardy exploit, thankful to have 
escaped alive without betraying those who 
had endangered their lives for me. After 
all, I had only touched the fringe of the 
secrets of the bora. I have no desire to learn 
its full mystery ; what I saw was enough, and 
more than enough, for me, 
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Conger eels grow to a great size and prove redoubtable adversaries in our own temperate 

seas, but in tropical waters they frequently reach immense proportions. Here is one of the most 

thrilling fishing stories we have ever published, describing a three-days’ battle with a gigantic 

conger that measured thirteen and a half feet in length, and nearly accounted for the Author ! 
“The narrative is strictly true in every detail,” writes Mr. Plummer. 


HAVE had many exciting experi- 

ences while hunting in the tropical 

forests of Trinidad, British West Indies, 

and also during my fishing excursions 
in the waters off our north and north-western 
coasts. But there is one which stands out 
from all the others in striking relief—the 
most nerve-trying adventure, I think, that 
ever befell me. 

I have often wondered whether anyone 
else has ever experienced the trials and 
dangers contingent on the 
hooking and landing of a 
full-grown conger, or “ green 
eel,” as we call them. 

When I say “ full-grown” 
I do not mean one of six, 
eight, or even ten feet ; make 
no such mistake. The mon- 
ster which I have in mind, 
and which was taken from its 
stronghold after three whole 
days of gruelling resistance on 
the part of the leviathan, 
taxing the strength, skill, and 
perseverance of a number of 
hardy fishermen, measured 
every fraction of thirteen and 
a half feet from tip to ip! 
And this is the story of the 
battle. 

Vol. xlviii. 19 


The Author, 
Mr. Ernest A. Plummer, J.P. 
Photo. Thowas, Triniaad, BW. 


I had been staying at Balmoral Bay, 
Monos, a lovely little island adjacent to 
Trinidad, on one of my periodical fishing 
trips. There were eight or ten of us, all 
keen fishermen and personal friends, and the 
season was glorious June, the very best 
month in these parts for indulging in sport 
of the kind. 

One fine morning, between seven and 
eight of the clock, when the tide was “ just 
tight ’’—about to turn—I was quietly sitting 
fishing on a large rock or 
boulder, almost at the extreme 
south-western puint of the 
Bay, quite alone. My com- 
panions had gone in different 
directions in search of what- 
ever kind of finnyv creatures 
might respond to their patient 
efforts; some with rod and 
reel, others prepared for deep- 
sea sinker fishing, and yet 
others armed with the deadly 
harpoon. 

“Fisherman's luck” was 
in close attendance on me 
that morning, for I could not 
get a bite, and my stout line 
merely swayed with the steadv 
nsing motion of the lapping 
waves, and this although my 
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large-size hook, which had been specially 
gauged, as a precaution against cutting away, 
was most temptingly baited with tainted 
Spanish mackerel. 

In this unhappy state I remained for some 
time, until my paticnce was all but exhausted, 
and I decided to investigate by pulling in 
my line. 

Before going further with my narrative, 
it is necessary to explain that the huge 
boulder upon which | stood had its counter- 
part close by, about eight feet of water 
dividing them, the intervening under-water 
space forming a cave-like hollow, extending 
under the rocks on which I sat, of unknown 
dimensions and depth. 

When my bait got within sight, it appeared 
to look just as inviting as when I first threw 
mv hme, so I ceased operations and took 
trom my pocket cigarettes and matches, 
leaving the bait dangling in the water just 
at the mouth of the hole or cavern under 
the rocks, with the drawn-in portion of my 
line resting carelessly on the rock around and 
about the spot upon which I stood. 

1 fully intended, after lighting up, to cast 
it from some other point of vantage in my 
near vicinity for yet another try. But that 
was not to be! a 

1 was just about to throw away the match- 
stick, when, without the slightest warning. I 
was jerked violently off my feet and fell 
heavily, striking my head a terrific blow 
against the solid rock. 

I was quite dazed for the moment, but, 
most fortunately for me, did not completely 
lose consciousness. 

Dimly I realized what had _ occurred. 
Some terrific monster of the deep, inhabiting 
the convenient cavern just under me, had 
heen tempted from its stronghold by my 
bait, had taken it ravenously into its massive 
jaws, and retreated to its sanctuary, dragging 
me clear off my legs by the agency of my 
own line, which had got entangled around my 
night leg as a direct result of my carelessness 
in omitting to loop it after drawing it in. 

At the time I came to this disturbing 
conclusion I was holding uncertainly to a 
small ridge or projection of rock by the 
fingers of both hands. My well-tried line 
was tightly wrapped several times around 
my ankle, which it was cutting into, and my 
extended body was being pulled and jerked 
to such an extent that I felt the strain in 
every ioint and muscle. To make matters 
worse, my head ached intensely. 

Two alternatives faced me: that of 
releasing my hold and being whirled into 
the forbidding presence of some voracious 
sea-monster in his cavern, trusting entirely to 
luck for escape, or remaining in my pre- 
carious position, with my limbs on the rack, 
so to speak, in the faint hope of rescue by 
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the timely return of some of my companions. 
Needless to say, I speedily rejected the first 
idea, but I doubted my ability to maintain 
my precarious grip on the rock. 

Just at this acutely crucial stage of my 
predicament, keen perception came to me 
when I needed it most. My bleeding fingers 
were numbing fast, and I was losing my 
hold on the ndge, when I instinctively 
looked about me for some immediate means 
of escape. To my joy I saw my bait-knife 
within easy reach of my right hand, only 
about two feet away from the small projection 
on to which I was clinging. 

I reached out for it; and just then there 
came a sharp tug on the line and my 
lacerated fingers lost their insecure hold ! 

In the few terrible seconds that elapsed, 
while my body was being jerked along the 
uneven stone, with its many sharp proiec- 
tions of coral and shell. I somehow contrived 
to bend myself into a sitting posture, mean- 
while slashing desperately at the taut line, 
my position being so dangerous that I was 
not permitted much deliberation in my 
actions. 

Then I felt the chill of the water about the 
lower part of my body, and realized that I 
was actually at the entrance to the great 
hole, likely to be dragged into its innermost 
depths, where lurked some wounded monster - 
of unknown species. 

A sort of blackness came over my sight 
and a numbness over my brain. I am quite 
unable to recollect exactly in what manner 
I managed it, but somehow I cut the line, 
and presently found myself sitting aimlessly 
at the extreme edge of the great rock, my 
legs hanging over its side and dangling in the 
water below, the knife still clutched in my 
right hand! 

Recovering my nerve, I crawled, with 
much difficulty, to a higher and safer place, 
and sat down to “ think it out,’ while I 
cut away the length of line which still held 
firmly and painfully around my _ swollen 
ankle. This was by no means an easy ch, 
as the thick cord was tightly wrapped about 
the limb, and in some parts had caused 
abrasions. However, I eventually succeeded, 
and with much relief felt my blood begin tu 
circulate again. 

I was all a-tremble with excitement, and 
sweating profusely as a result of the terrible 
experience I had so recently undergone, mv 
numerous hurts being all but forgotten for 
the time being. Gradually, as I regained 
my mental poise, I came to the conclusion 
that the brute which had so very uncere- 
moniously and violently disturbed my peace 
of mind and body must be either a giant 
spotted grouper, a huge ray, or a conger or 
“green eel” of unusual proportions. I 
considered the last-mentioned the most 
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“ Without the slightest warning I was jerked violently off my feet.” 


likely offender, as these soft-finned, large- 
growing, and long-lived snake-like creatures 
inhabit places like this water-cave for ever 
and a day, so to speak, whereas the grouper 
and ray are known only to make use of them 
occasiunally. 

I was fated not to remain in doubt much 
longer, for, although I was suffering great 
pain and discomfort from my various injuries, 
I made my way to the extreme edge of the 
great boulder, leant over, and peered intently 
into the watery cavern in hope of getting a 
glimpse of the monster that had so nearly 
settled my account. As my staring eves 
accustomed themselves somewhat to their 
unfamiliar surroundings, I discerned a huge 
shadowy form swaying to and fro about five 
feet under the surface of the stilt water and 
some ten feet or so insite the cave. I 
narrowed my eyes, concentrating them on 
the slowly moving object, but I could not 
identify it with anything in particular. 

“ What can it be? I asked myself: and 
just then a happy idea came to my mind. 

There was a good sized piece of mackerel 
remaining over, and I took it and cropped 
it at the spot where my bait had been seized. 

The fish could hardly have sunk more 
than a foot or so beneath the surface when a 
monstrous elongated form shot out to a 


length of about five feet, and I looked down 

upon the head portion of a colossal “' green 

eel,” not three feet away from my blanching 
! 


Instinctively I jumped back for safety, 
for I had often before seen small specimens 
of the kind leave their natural element for 
short periods, and wriggle on to rocks in 
anxious pursuit of crabs wherewith to regale 
their insatiable appetites. 

Of course, there are exceptions to every 
rule, but I had no intention just then of 
submitting myself as a living means of 
proving it. At all events, a thirteen and a 
half foot leviathan, with merciless jaws, 
capable of expansion to unknown dimensions, 
and armed with forbidding rows of three- 
inch teeth, would certainly not be my chosen 
instrument were I at any time in doubt on 
the subject ! . 

I was perched on the branch of a con- 
venient tree overhanging the entrance of the 
cave when the first boat rounded the point, 
and I at once noticed the looks of surprise 
on the faces of its occupants. A chorus of 
voices greeted me inquiring what, in the 
name of reason, had occasioned my climbing 
feat. © 

The boat, which carried a cousin of mine 
and two of my friends, drew alongside before 
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1 had an opportunity of answering, but the 
moment 1 informed them of my _ ternble 
expenence, and the danger they were in 
themselves, they jumped ashore as if the 
Fvil One himself were after them, 

With their ready assistance I got down 
from my insecure perch; then we all sought 
safety and started in dead carnest to make 
preparations to fight the monster and, if 
possible, drag it from its den. 

The tackle-box was searched and a shark- 
hook found. I gauged the big hook carefully 
with brass wire, while my cousin fixed a 
fathom of thick, doubled wire on to a big 
line, which he took particular pains to fasten 
securely. The other end I attached, in like 
manner, to the eve of the hook, wrapping it 
tightly against possible kinking. 

Then, with the gieatest care, we baited 
the big hook with a live red-fish—a threc- 
pounder—which we hooked through its back, 
just above the spine. All was now in readh- 
ness for the venture. 

Our boatmen had not been idle while we 
worked. One was standing on the bow of 
the useful shell-boat, his business-like harpoon 
poised for striking: the other, similarly 
prepared, stood in the stern, but they saw 
nothing. 

We then threw our live bait into the mouth 
of the cavern and saw it wriggle once or 
twice. A colossal form showed itself for a 
matter of seconds and then disappeared into 
the bowels of the earth. I heard, or fancied 
I heard, a sound like that made by the 
snapping of a cow-hide whip—-our line 
breaking—and a moment later three terror- 
stricken, full-grown men sat mutely upon 
the rock sweating the sweat of " blue funk,” 
while a= shell-boat could be seen being 
violently propelled in the direction of the 
beach by two terror-crazed negroes ! 

Good old “ cane-juice ”’ helped consider- 
ably to steady our racing nerves as we sat in 
the open veranda of Baimoral House dis- 
cussing what had happened and_ planning 


the capture of the monstrous brute. The 
whole company of us were present, the 
absent members having turned up since 


our arrival there, and also the two bhadly- 
scared boatmen and some other blacks of 
the Bay. 

Dynamite was suggested, but discarded, 
there being no available means of getting 
any unless we sent to the city for it, which 
would have taken some considerable time. 
The two frightened blacks had informed us 
that when the great ecl emerged their 
harpoons had found their marks, but that 
barbs, striking-poles, and lines had all been 
whipped away into the leviathan’s den when 
it submerged. 

I had been thinking deeply the while. and 
presently an idea presented itself to me. I 
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imparted it to my friends, and they all agreed 
that it was likely to succeed. 

Thereupon we armed ourselves with rifles 
and harpoons, collected a basketful of rotting 
sardines—part of a catch in our bait-seine 
that morning—and were soon on our way to 
the cave in a thirty-foot whale-boat. Just 
as we shoved off we saw old Abram, a man 
of about ninety or more, and yet one of the 
most intrepid and skilful of the fishermen 
inhahiting these smal! islands. He was 
rowing in our direction fur all he was worth, 
and hailed us in his stentorian voice to stop 
and give him a tow. 

When we got within a respectful distance 
of the much-dreaded cavern, the old man 
stood up in the bow of the boat, his body 
leaning forward slightly and his keen, half- 
closed eyes steadfastly peering in the direction 
of the monster’s den. 

“I see lines,” said Abram, presently. 
‘Land me and I will make them fast on to 
that overhanging branch there. If he’s as 
big as you say he is, we can’t take him now ; 
we must starve him out.” 

* But what about our harpoons and 
rifles ?’ I asked, for I wanted very much to 
have my own scheme tried and thereby get 
most of the credit for the capture of the 
biggest eel ever seen about these bays. The 
old man, however, was obdurate : he was of 
opinion that Ais plan was the only feasible 
one, and without further argument requested 
us to put him ashore at a spot much higher 
up than the cavern. We were eventually 
persuaded to do so, a decision we never had 
occasion to regret. 

While the old fellow was engaged on his 
particular business, the waters in and around 
the vicinity of the black hole were as un- 
ruffled and tranquil as a mill-pond. Sud- 
denly, however, without any warning, all 
was turmoil. The great brute was out again 
and fighting for liberty, lashing and contort- 
ing its gigantic tail in a desperate effort to 
break away! But to no avail: old man 
Abram had been at work! With all haste 
he had made fast the two broken lines to 
the overhanging branch—the same up which 
I had hastily scrambled to safetv. Moreover, 
with commendable foresight, he had released 
a huge overhanging boulder from its insecure 
hold, just above the forbidding cavern, 
accomplishing this with the valuable help of 
a crowbar which he had very wisely brought 
with him from the beach. This weighty 
stone fell in such a manner that it blocked 
the only passage through which the great 
green ecl could regain his liberty, should he 
succeed in breaking his bonds ! 

While this was happening the colossns still 
fought on; and we all watched in fear and 
trembling. Its appearance alone was quite 
sufficient to strike terror into our hearts, so 
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huge and ugly was it. We could see that it 
was at least a dozen feet long, and its girth 
was in proportion. 

However, we felt somewhat relieved after 
the good work Abram had been respon- 
sible for, and gave expression accordingly 
to our thoughts. But the old man only 
shook his hoary head apprehensively. "‘ I've 


seen them brutes clim'ing rocks,” he said, 
stickers ’ ready. 


‘so keep your guns and 
He knows now 
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watch alternately all through the nine long 
hours that had elapsed since my narrow 
escape ! 

We were all sitting or reclining in the 
shady gallery of the house tacing the Bay, 
some in hammocks and others in easy-chairs, 
and off and on we watched the faithful old 
fisherman, whose turn had now come round, 
at his patient vigil, while we discussed the 
extraordinary happening of the morning 


that he has no 
opening to pass 
through, and he'll 
be mighty ugly- 
tempered. Look 
out! he's going to 
spring now!’ 

As he spoke the 
great creature's 
head appeared 
above the water, 
its large, blood- 
shot eyes search- 
ing round as 
though seeking a 
victim. Its caver- 
nous mouth was 
wide open, and we 
could see the 
broken end of my 
line trailing from 
it and knew that 
the big hook was 
Safely embedded 
somewhere in its : 
vitals. Then our rifles spoke simultaneously, 
and three bullets found their marks, where- 
upon the monster disappeared from view. 

“That's fixed him!’ [ exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, but old Abram still shook his head. 

“You can't kill them brutes like that,”’ he 
answered, adding: “ We must let him 
starve till he’s too weak to fight, and then 
take him quietly.” 

There being no better plan available, we 
watched for some time longer, and then, all 
being quiet, returned to the house and 
matters normal. 

But old Abram, against all persuasion, 
insisted on remaining and ** keeping an eye,” 
as he expressed it, on the cave. So we left 
him happily smoking his broken clay pipe, 
which stuck out at one corner of his mouth, 
while he sat on the convenient branch 
overhanging the cavern, making himself as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. 

A long soaking in the briny waters of the 
Bay relieved my sore and aching body 
considerably, although my many wounds 
smarted terribly. 

Tt was now five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Old man Abram and two of his companions, 
Dick and Tom, both reliable men, had kept 
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The cave at low water, showing the ledge (indicated by a single cross) 
where the Author was dragged off his feet. The great eel appeared at 
the point marked with double crosses. 


Photo. J. Montravil.e, Trinidad, B.W.1. 


Quite suddenly Abram was seen to be 
gesticulating violently, beckoning us ex- 
citedly. We dashed to the beach, shoved 
oft and boarded the whale-boat, and were soon 
hastening in the direction of the water 
cavern, 

When midway, about three hundred yards 
off, we saw that the giant fish was out again. 
Its herculean form lashed the placid waters 
into fury, looping, knotting, and twisting 
itself into every conceivable shape and 
figure in a magnificent eftort to break away 
and out into the open. 

We were nearing the foaming whirlpool 
when the old man's powerful voice was heard 
above the tumult :— 

“Keep away, gentlemen, for Heaven’s 
sake! Them big eels are varmints when 
wounded |" 

The echo of his strong voice had all but 
died away when we witnessed that which, I 
feel certain, none of us will e again. 

The great brute submerged and_ then 
sprang clear of the whirling water While 
in the air it looped itself, tail and head 
downward, its month agape, its even, for- 
bidding rows of cutting-teeth gleaming white 
in the afternoon's sunshine, while its powerful 
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form shook with rage! Anditseyes! They 
positively tlashed as the infuriated brute 
glared at us. 

We have a saying down in these islands 
that an eel carries a life in every inch of its 
elastic-like body, and I am not going to 
gainsay it. 1 have actually seen a fisherman, 
unable to extract his hook by any other 
means, wrench it from the throat of a small 
specimen and throw the wounded ercature 
over the side of the boat, whereupon the 
lively eel promptly dived to the bottom of 
the sea. Then the man baited his hook a 
second time, threw it in, got a bite, and hauled 
up the very same eel! This is not by any 
means an uncommon occurrence. And the 
monster we were now fighting was at least 
seven times larger! 

The ugly form extended itself while 
falling, in a desperate effort to reach out and 
over the retaining boulder, and there was a 
great upheaval of blood-stained water as the 
stupendous form finally disappeared from 
view, leaving an eddy in and about its den. 
Then all was quiet once more. 

We had fired several shots into the big 
eel while it remained visible, but were unable 
to say with what effect. 

** Looks as if he’s dying,” I said, presently, 
turning to the old man, for there had been 
no indication of life in the cave since the 
terrific creature had dived to its eerie lair. 

‘ He’s only playing ‘ possum,’ ’’ answered 
old Abram. 

* But when do you think we shall * get’ 
him ?”' I asked, anxiously. 

“Hard to tell; maybe the day after 
to-morrow, maybe never: eels is funny 
things.” And that was all I could get from 
the old fellow. 

There being nothing to be gained by 
remaining about the scene any longer, we 
returned to Balmoral House. 

That night no watch was kept. We had, 
however, run lines, zigzag fashion, across 
the mouth of the cavern, just a foot or so 
above the water, and secured a large bell 
to them at the middle, so that we should 
get warning should the great eel again 
attempt to break ‘oose. 

Next morning we were awakened about 
two o'clock by the yells of a company of 
night-seiners. 

We all rushed into the open veranda, 
whence we looked ont upon a scene of 
sulphurons light and Stygian blackness. 

There was no moon nor stars, and tropical 
darkness reigned supreme. The waters of 
the Pay, as far as the eye could see, were 
opaque, yet the guard-bell, tolling spas- 
modically, told of the prisoned monster’s 
activities. The aspect of the cavern, when 
we came to look at it, was ghastly in the 
extreme. The gyrations of the great eel 


gave to the waters of the hole a gleaming 
phosphorescence. ‘The monster lashed the 
waters of his prison in a veritable fury, so 
that it sparkled with dull-yellow light: he 
fought like a wolf at bay. And the battle 
was not waged in silence, for smothered 
rumblings came from the innermost recesses 
of the cavern. 

After a time all was quiet again, and not 
until the following day was our peace of 
mind once more assailed. 

Morning had dawned, and we had just 
partaken of our early coffee, when old- man 
Abram—who had made himself scarce ever 
since the monster’s first endeavour to escape 
—was seen alone in his small canoe rowing 
from the direction of the cavern towards the 
beach. When within earshot he hailed us, 
and we all went down to the water’s edge 
to meet him. 

* Get ready,” were his first words to us. - 

Five of our party, with Abram, Dick, and 
Tom, arrived on the scene in the large whale- 
boat. Reaching the cavern, Abram poked 
about from the stern of the boat inside the 
cavern with a lengthy pole to which was 
securely fastened, with thick strands of 
copper-wire, an ugly-looking cutlass-blade, 
which had been keenly sharpened on both 
edges. A twin-barbed harpoon lay across 
the boat within handy reach, and three of us 
held Winchester repeaters in readiness. 

The lines had been untied from the tree, 
and Tom and Dick held them while standing 
on the boulders, facing each other acruss 
the intervening space whereunder the great 
“ green eel” sulked. 

Suddenly Abram withdrew his pole, 
grasped the harpoon firmly, and balanced it 
over his powerful right shoulder, while he 
warned us in an undertone :— 

* See them bubbles there ? 
Get ready!” 

We were quite ready, and could hear the 
intake of our breaths as we watched the 
bubbles rising in increasing numbers the 
nearer the monster got to the surface. Then 
the rock-bound waters heaved and the 
colossal head of the creature appeared, 
mouth agape. 

Our rifles, in a ragged volley, found ‘their 
marks deep down in the vitals of the great 
body, and the old man’s cunning right arm 
had not played him false, for the wicked- 
looking barbs of his harpoon carried their 
message of doom truly, and we saw the big 
form quiver as it sank from view. 

At a signal Tom and Dick reclaimed their 
lines, inch bv inch, with the invaluable help 
of the old man, whose stout harpoon rope 
gave not the slightest to the terrific strain : 
for the life of an eel is computed by its length, 
and the great “ green eel ’’ proved to be the 
lengthiest ever looked upon by the oldest 


He is rising. 
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Photo. Thomas, Trinidad. BWA, 


inhabitants of these islands! He knew well 
the fate that awaited him, and he battled 
desperately. The blacks at the long oars 
rowed as they had never rowed before, but 
the thirty-foot whale-boat never budged, for 
the great eel at the other ends of the ropes 
was fighting the fight of his life—the last 
fight ! 

At last the huge form began to rise slowly 
as the terrific strain forced it to the surface, 
and as it came into view we saw the levia- 
than’s massive form knotted into the figure 
eight. Its powerful jaws were firmly 
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clamped on to its 
sinuons and taper- 
ing tail; the great 
“green eel,” in 
its death throes, 
was worrying its 
own body with a 
demoniac fury 
that it chilled 
one’s blood to 
witness ¢ 


We towed the 
dead monster to 
the beach, where 
we measured it 
and found it to be 
thirteen feet six 
inches from tip to 
tip. We should 
have taken other 
measurements 
and also ascertained its weight, but it was 
literally pounced upon by a number of 
excited blacks of the Bay, who promptly 
cleaned it, salted it, and hung the flesh up in 
the sun tu cure. Upon this by no means 
indifierent food they regaled themselves for 
days. 

And so the great “ green ec!’ met his end 
after an existence, probably, of many score 
years—an end which to this day is spoken 
of with awe and respect, for he fought a 
fight which is without an equal in the annals 
of the islands 
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Amazing New Light 


Western Aus- 


AILING 
tralia, in April, 1917, a small party 
of explorers, styled the North-West 
Australia Scientific Expedition, landed 
at Broome, in the far north of Western 
Australia, and commenced a lengthy tour 
of that little-known region, the real ‘' Never 


from Perth, 


Never ’’ land of Australia. Absolutely un- 
known twenty odd years ago, when the 
startling stories of Louis de Rougemont first 


brought it into prominence, this great 
country is still prac- 

tically a virgin wilder- 

ness, trackless and un i 


explored, the home of 
wild animals and wilder 
savages, many of them 
cannibals 

The explorers 
underwent many 


remarkable expe- 
riences and saw 
many wonderful 
sights; and 


De Rougemont riding a turtle in the Bristol Channel in connection with a scheme for his appearance 
hi The experiment was rather a failure. as the turtles were of the wrong 
ared, however, at the London Hippodrome 


as a music-hall ~ turn. 
variety and the cold water made them sluggish, 
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Twenty-three years ago, through the medium 
of our pages, the late Louis de Rougemont 
electrified the world with the story of his 
adventures among the wild blacks of Aus- 


tralia. Learned societies investigated his 
claims, he lectured to distinguished audiences 
—and then his veracity was impugned on 
certain points. The world wrote him down 
fraud and humbug, and passed on to newer 
sensations. Last June--a weary, discredited 
old man—he died in Kensington Infirmary. 
And now, by the irony of Fate, comes his 
tardy vindication—too late to bring the poor 
old wanderer any satisfaction, but very 
gratifying, nevertheless, to ourselves, who 
first gave his narrative to the public. An 


incidentally, their discoveries went to sub- 
stantiate the claims—widely ridiculed at 
the time—of Louis de Rougemont, whose 
fascinating story first given to the public 
in the pages of THE Wtpk WorLD MaGAzINE, 
and re-told by Mr. Victor Pitt-Kethley in 
the September number. : 
Did De Rouge- 
mont speak the 
truth after all 
when he told his 
tales of wonderful 
adventures among 
the blacks? The 
written testimony 
of the members of 
this expedition 
proves it. More 
important still, his 
statements are cor- 
roborated by the 
all-seeing eye of 
the camera. 
Several of these 
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cae mun ey 4 
on the Great Mystery. 
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expedition which has returned from the far 
north-west of Australia has brought back a 
wonderful film which time and again cor- 
roborates the old man’s statements, proves to 
the hilt his most severely-criticized stories. 
The remarkable article here published de- 
wmonstrates indisputably, by means of photo- 
graphs, passages from the diary of the 
expedition, and extracts from the wan- 
derer’s original story, that De Rougemont 
did actually live among the wild blacks and 
participate in the scenes he described so 
vividly. It is a thousand pities that the 

man, sorely ridiculed in his lifetime, 
did not survive to see his triumphant 

rehabilitation. 


remarkable pictures, constituting first-hand 
m 


evidence that there is no getting away fr 


are reproduced with this article, of which th« 
supplementary title might well be * A Camera 
Man in the Footsteps of De Rougemont 

For the details of the expedition I am in 


debted to the diary of Mr. E. J. Stuart 
photographs are the work of Mr. 
Jackson, who had the satisfaction 
of securing some of the most 
remarkable pictures 
in the history of the 
cinematograph, and 
to whose boundless 
energy, skill, and 
persistence the ex- 
pedition owed a 
great deal of its 
success. 
At Broome,a small 
town of just under 
four thousand in- 
habitants, of whom 
only four hundred 


are whites, the remainder being Japanese, 
Malays, Manila men, Cingalese,and aborigines, 
the expedition transferred to the small 
schooner Culwalla, whose skipper was Cap- 
tain Johnson, a clever seaman who knew 
these treacherous waters well. 

The initial difficulty was the water supply. 
Every drop for developing had to be carried 
with them, as the local well and spring water 
was quite useless for photographic work. 
Four hundred gallons were got aboard, how- 
ever, and the expedition was then ready to 
start At davlight 
on May 3rd the little 
lwalla, with 
Stuart and Jackson 
on board, Cap- 
tain Johnson 
in command, 

and a native 

crew of four, 
put out to 
sea, bound 
on one of the 


e 


An Austrahan aboriginal about to mount preparatory ty a ride. 
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most interesting and adventurous voyages of 
modern times. 

It is, of course, impossible to describe in 
full detail the proceedings of the following 
six months. Much of Mr. Stuart's diary is 
taken up with the description of struggles 
against adverse tides and contrary winds, 
but as far as possible I will quote his actual 
words in describing the chief events of the 
voyage, and especially those relating to the 
prior discoveries of Louis de Rougemont in 
the self-same region. 

One of the first things that struck the 
voyagers was the amazing rise and fall of 
the tides along this coast. At Beagle Bay, 
for instance, one of the first ports of call, the 
schooner had to be taken six miles out to 
sea in order to keep afloat at low tide! 
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behind us on the open ground were millions 
of another kind (a bright blue), about the 
size of a shilling. These were easy to take, 
except that the evening light was getting 
bad. They simply covered the sands and 
crawled ahead of us. Farther up on the 
tight hand, on higher ground, we could see 
about half an acre of sand—one yellow mass 
of crabs about three inches long, but as we 
approached they kept us at a good run to 
keep up with them, and when they were 
pressed they showed fight, and gradually 
disappeared into the sand. These were very 
savage and would attack, and if one were 
without boots they would give one a rough 
time. We successfully photographed these, 
but found it hard to get them in half the 
numbers we could see farther off.” 

A week later 


A few of the millions of crabs seen by the film-hunters 
red, blue, and yellow. 


From Beagle Bay they sailed on to Chilli 
Creek, and here they discovered what seemed 
to be the breeding-place of all the crabs in 
the sea. 


Millions of Crabs. 
Jackson and myself," says Stuart, ‘* made 
an effort to photograph them, and the sight 
“we saw I cannot find words to describe. 
Under the mangroves there were millions of 
small holes, and outside each was a scarlet 
crab. The whole place was one moving mass. 
We photographed them, but found it hard, 
because as we approached them at about 
twenty feet they disappeared like lightning. 
We fixed the camera in position and kept 
quiet, and when they came out again we got 
them. These were all under trees ; directly 


There were literally millions of them— 


the expedition was 
at Tyra Island, 
“after a most ex- 
citing run in very 
angry water. Cur- 
rents seemed to 
be rushing in al- 
most every direc- 
tion, and in many 
places where t! 
meet they bubble 
up and break.” 

Here they an- 
chored in a most 
beautiful bay 
where lives M. 
D'Antoine, a 
French missioner, 
who has lived 
alone among the 
blacks for thirty- 
five years. 

Continuing 
along the coast, 
the expedition 
reached a dan- 
gerous strait 
known as Whirlpool Pass. “ Here,” says 
Mr. Stuart, “the skipper, Mr. Jackson, 
myself, and one of the crew left the 
schooner in the whale-boat and entered 
Whirlpool Pass in search of a position from 
which to take a picture of the schooner 
going through the pass, where, owing to 
terrific tides (the speed of the current is often 
twenty miles an hour) and whirlpools, there 
are only special times when a boat can get 
through. When we entered the tide was 
high and just about to turn, and a dead calm 
enabled us to do what at any other time 
would be impossible. I, however, could not 
be induced to do it again at its calmest. The 
motor of the whale-boat acted excellently, 
but some of the whirlpools tossed her about 
like a cork.” 
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DE ROUGEMONT BORNE 
VINDICATED OUT ON THE FILM. 


Twice daily from next Monday Mr. 


Robert Courtneidge is presenting at the 


Philharmonic Hall a remarkable film, “ Daily Express" Cinoma Correspondent. 
‘Austraha's Wild Nor’-West, which was se- Cinematography has jusufied the late 
cured by members of the North-W est Louis de Rougemont, whose swries of wild 
Expedition, which succeeded in obtaining io iny Australia araaed the world about 
photographs of districts which had never went? ~ ogo, and were cxontually re- 


before been visited by white me —unless 
perhaps by de Rougemont. 
be explained by Mr wwe a 
member of the ev ¢ \ 
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BS Rae * Truth will out" has bad a strrks 
ilustratjon lately A remarkable film," sonwenth, ert 
© Australia’s Wild Nor’ West." just produced at, Mpanies mike 
_the Philharmonic Hal, gives Sasi fisstedlind ee ek a 
glimpses of life among the wild blacks of these the film I hI 
little-known regions, many parts af which, vil fe Sim bes rome 
Abe Cauca. party’ went iieee, had Witen, beda ALM easton ee 
wisited by a white man before—unless it was stonaries who live in 
Louis de Rongemont. dir. Adams, the leader G 
of the expedition, 19 @ firm believer in many of 
de Rougemont’s statentents, “There is one 
respect,” says the Times, “in which the film is 
likely to cause a considerable amount of ¢on- 
troversy. for it suggests on more than one occa. 
sion that, after all, de Rougemont may have 
been speaking the truth when he wrote of tus 
remarkable adventures Mr. Adams holds. and 
the film supports hun, that many of the state- 
ments made by do Rougemont were perfectly 7a Rocsement.s373 0 
true. There are photographs of the dugong, or the papers, “apprare 
giant sea-cow. which is undoubtedly the thing to bare, bers soe of ibe 
journals dealing with the vindication that de ‘Rougemont describéd as @ small whale. have recently died.” 
of Louis De Rougemont. De Rougemont referred to a large flounder with 
fa tail which secretes & spear, and the description 
apples exactly to the giant stingray. De 
Rougemont Claimed to have mdden turtles, and 
here one ses the giant, natives performing the 
act, both on land and by water.” 
8o, after twenty years, poor de Rougemont 
and the Wide World Magazine, which first 
published Lis story. look like being vindicated 
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Fighting the Whirlpools. 

Later on, when the schooner went through 
this sinister strait, Mr. Stuart writes that 
the swirling waters turned her completely 
round three times, in spite of the skipper's 
great skill in handling her. The pass is four 
miles long and shaped like a boomerang. 
It is barely half a mile wide, and half of the 
width is not navigable owing to mud-banks 
and rocks. The depth at low tide is some 
twenty fathoms, and the rise and fall of the 
tide about thirty-five feet. 

About this time, when going up the 
Charnley River, the party had an exciting 
experience with alligators. ‘' Before leav- 
ing,’”’ writes Mr. Stuart, “I was warned by 
the two elder black boys left aboard the 
schooner to look out for the wild blacks and 
alligators. We were well armed, and got off 
at a great pace—I should say about fifteen 
miles per hour—with the motor going. After 
about a mile we came to the entrance, or 
junction, of the Charnley and Caulder rivers. 
As we approached, the water causing a big 
‘rip’ and the pace being too strong, we 
stopped the motor—luckily just in time. 

‘As we rushed along we struck a bank 
and narrowly escaped turning over. The 
boat swung completely round and the black 
boys, who are a wonderful help on these 
occasions, jumped out and held her until we 
had decided what to do, the water rushing 


past them and rising fast. Suddenly a great 
alligator rose about a chain away behind us. 
Like a shot the boys were in the boat, and 
we were swinging along again at about ten 
miles an hour. 

**Looking ahead up the Charnley, it 
seemed as if we were going downhill, the 
driftwood rushing past us on each side like 
mad. Suddenly another small alligator 
darted from the top of the bank into the 
stream, and others could be seen ahead. We 
tore along like this for about an hour. It 
was an experience I would not go through 
again if I could avoid it. Later—at low 
tide—I came across great rocks in the 
stream with water sluicing over them at a 
terrific pace. If we had struck these with 
our boat there would have been little chance 
for us.’ In these very waters De Rouge- 
mont himself narrated how he had an exciting 
encounter with an alligator on the river bank. 

Some six weeks after starting the expedi- 
tion came across another feature of this 
lonely coast which had been previously 
testified to by Louis de Rougemont—the 
great coral reefs of Montgomery Island, 
which cover an area of twenty square miles. 
As will be described later on, some remark- 
able pictures were taken of these reefs, 
which prove once and for all that, in this 
connection at least, De Rougemont spoke 
the truth. 


Aboriginals with three dugong, or sea-cows, De Rougemont made frequent references to these curious creatures in his narrative, 
and gave a very accurate description of them, 
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The “ Sea-Cow.” 

Here, too, they 
came in touch with 
a sea-monster the 
old adventurer de- 
scribed, the very 
existence of which 
was once doubted. 
This was the du- 
gong, or sea-cow, 
a creature which 
suckles its ‘ calf” 
for all the world 
like its four-footed 
namesake. ‘* When 
we arrived here,” 
says the diary, ‘‘we 
immediately got a 
boat out in an at- 
tempt to film the 
spearing of a du- 
gong. The wind 
kept on increasing 
and the schooner 
was rolling and 
tossing badly. The 
small boat contain- 
ing the black boys 
after the dugong 
was also having 
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a rough time of 
it. At last they 
speared a large dugong, and in doing so the 
spearer went flying overboard with his 
weapon. He was in the boat again very 
quickly, and the little craft shot ahead at a 
great pace. ... The wind still increasing, 
the boys could not manage to land their 
catch, and the whale-boat had to be sent to 
their assistance. When they got back to 
the schooner they had lost their catch, spear 
and all, in the heavy sea. These creatures 
are very large, and when caught, and dead, 
they take a lot of handling in a rough sea.” 
De Rougemont made several references in 
- his narrative to the dugong-hunts in which 
he participated. 

From now on the expedition experienced 
a succession of the gales which De Rouge- 
mont described as arising with startling 
rapidity all along the Cambridge Gulf. 
Another entry in the diary states: ‘* It was 
too rough and cloudy to-day to do much; 
however, we filmed a ‘ sucker shark’ caught 
during the day. This extraordinary fish 
follows ships and, when travelling, sticks by 
a suction patch on the back of its head to 
the side of the vessel, leaving the craft, when 
it anchors, to feed on rubbish thrown over- 
board. This one was filmed on the line, 
and was then shown hanging by suction to a 
spar.’’ 

From June 24th to 27th the wind blew 
continuously and the little Cu/walla had an 


A North-West Australian aboriginal showing the faved, scars, of tribal markings, that the old 


explorer descril 


exciting time, sometimes having heavy seas 
breaking over her and only two fathoms of 
water beneath her keel. Eventually she ran 
for shelter under the lee of Long Island. 
About 8 a.m. on the 27th ‘‘ we saw a large 
canoe on the beach, and shortly after eight or 
ten natives ran out of the bush and carried 
it off. Some time later four blacks appeared, 
and our boys waved and called to them. 
After some time they came wading out 
towards the schooner on to a reef. We then 
sent three black boys in a dinghy with 
instructions to try and explain to them that 
we were friendly. The boys got them in the 
dinghy and brought them on board—four big, 
wild-looking males, absolutely nude, with 
long hair and whiskers, the hair nearly all 
from the chin. 

‘* We gave them food and let them hear 
the gramophone, with a view to gaining their 
confidence. We then sent them ashore and, 
as near as we were able to do, told them tv 


“Often we could not understand the 
language (of the blacks met on his travels) 
. +. the spoken words were unlike those 


uttered in Yamba’s country. In such cases 
we resorted to a wonderful sign language 
which appeared to be general.”” 


De Rougemont’s ref the variety of dialects 
ouge! 'o tel erence. 3 By cdhieaaad among 
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tell the others that we were coming. Every 
few miles along the coast the language is 
different, and the natives with us could not 
understand a word spoken by these men. 
Later on we went ashore, and six men and 
two women met us on the beach; but when 


Rougemont’s accurate description of these 
tribal marks was one of his strongest cards, 
and converted some of his severest critics. 
“During the afternoon,” resumes. Mr. 
Stuart, ‘some of our party went in the 
whaleboat close to the shore, to see if the 


A giant oting-ray, the “fish with a spear in its tail,” referred to by De Rougemont. The members of the expedition captured 
one four feet across and weighing two hundredweight. 


we got the camera out some of them ran like 
hares and hid behind the rocks. We per- 
suaded them to return, though with diffi- 
culty, and then started the gramophone, and 
finally managed to take three or four photo- 
graphs of them which may be valuable for 
the museums. The fiesh markings on these 
blacks were very good. We then returned 
to the boat, thinking that they might, per- 
haps, trust us enough later on to let us film 
them in their canoe, bunt instead they re- 
sented our coming away. The boys ex- 
plained that this was because we did not 
accept their women when offered.” 

You will notice some curious De Rouge- 
mont parallels in the above incident. The 
blacks offered Mr. Stuart and his companions 
their women as a token of friendship. De 
Rougemont stated that he was given a 
young girl as a wife by the blacks of his day. 
Again, Mr. Stuart mentions the peculiar 
flesh markings of the men-—the raised scars 
well shown in one of the photographs. De 


blacks would come down in greater numbers, 
but found that fewer came, and those only 
just out of the scrub. While one man was 
talking to them I could see, through the 
glasses, fully a dozen crawling about with 
spears, and one with a spear actually in the 
attitude of throwing it. The party in the 
boat returned quite convinced that there 
were a great number of them. and that they 
were hostile. Looking along the beach 
during the evening, I could see about twenty- 
five men coming along. These natives have 
a bad name, and are wild savages of the 
worst type ” 

Near this spot is the Drysdale Mission, run 
by four Spanish priests, which the explorers 
afterwards visited. Every member of the 
mission goes about armed, and once two of 
the priests had a very narrow escape, both 
bearing spear-marks to this day as reminders 
of the adventure. 

It was in this neighbourhood, rather 
more than a year ago, that the men of the 


DE 


Australian gunboat Geranium were allowed 
ashore. They organized a kangaroo hunt 
and enjoyed good sport until the evening, 
when it was found that a non-commissioned 
officer named Davis was missing. 

A search party was organized, and the 
priests at the mission provided two black 
trackers. The latter soon came upon the 
footprints of the missing man, and declared 
that the tracks of two natives accompanied 
the white man’s, but whether they had 
walked with him or trailed him it was im- 
possible to say. The tracks led to the edge 
of a large water-hole and then completely 
disappeared, and the search party returned 
baffled. It was not until some time later 
that the mission teachers discovered poor 
Davis’s remains. He had been speared by 
the savage blacks and his body partially 
eaten by wild dogs. 

One of De Rougemont’s stories, it will be 
remembered, concerned a large fish with ‘a 
sting in its tail."’ So-called experts ridiculed 
this at the time, but the expedition en- 
countered this very fish, and proved that his 
description was perfectly accurate. This fish 
is the sting-ray, or stingaree, which actually 
carries concealed in its tail a most formidable 
sharp-pointed spear or spine. A good speci- 
men of this odd-looking creature is seen in 
the photograph on the preceding page. 
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A few days after the encounter with the 
wild natives just referred to, Mr. Stuart 
writes: ‘‘ To-day I set out with two black 
boys and spent all the morning spearing 


‘* After breakfast, my dog and I would 
go out to catch a peculiar sort of fish called 
the ‘sting-rae.’ These curious creatures 
have a sharp bony spike about two inehes 
In length near the tail, and this I found 
admirably adapted for arrow-heads. The 


body of the fish resembled a huge flounder. 


but the tall was long and tapering. They 
would come close in-shore, and 1 would 
harpoon them from the rocks. The smallest 
I ever caught weighed fifteen pounds, and 
1 could never carry home more than a 
couple of average weight.” 


De Rougemont's description of the stmg-ray 


stingaree, returning to the schooner with 
seven large fish, the smallest about four feet 
across and weighing not less than two 
hundredweight, and one small nose-shark 
eight feet long. Most ot the stingaree were 
nicely marked. . Mr. Jackson took 
twenty feet of them, all first-class film.’ 

A week later, at Lacrosse Island, at the 
mouth of the Cambridge Gulf—where De 
Rougemont is believed to have met with 


Turtles’ eges. 
Vol. xviii. - 20. 


They ate lard im holes on the beach snd cerefully covered over, the natives locating them by prodding the sxed 
with spears. Over a husdred cegs may be lad by # turtle at one stone. 
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many of his adventures—the expedition con- 
firmed yet another of the wanderer's state- 
ments. Probably none of his stories excited 
so much criticism as his claim to have ridden 
giant turtles on land and sea. How possible 
this was the plain, matter-of-fact narrative 
of Mr. Stuart will show, 

At daylight, the wind and tide being 
favourable, we made a dash to Lacrosse 
Island. Arriving there at 7 a.m., we had 
breakfast and went ashore. Finding a 
great many turtle tracks, our prospects of 
obtaining films looked good. 

‘After filming the tracks we arranged 
with the black boys to follow the tracks, 
which they did, and unearthed a_ great 
number of eggs. The process of finding and 
digging out the eggs was filmed. We then 
dug out many young turtles, just hatched. 
They also were filmed. . . . After tea the 
black boys were sent ashore to turn the 
turtles on their backs as they came ashore 
during the night (this because no turtle 
remains on land during the day).” 

The diary continues: ‘Although dead 
tired, it is with great pleasure that I am able 
to write the grand result of to-day’s work. 
As stated in yesterday's notes, the black boys 
were left on shore to turn the turtles over on 
their backs to be filmed to-day. 

* All were up early, and after coffee at 
7 a.m. I went ashore to see what catch had 
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been effected, and found that they had 
secured eighty-three large turtles and about 
two hundred young ones in a large nest in 
the sand. 

After breakfast all hands went ashore 
and carried driftwood enough to build a 
yard and wing in which to place the turtles. 
As they were spread out all over the beach, 
which 1s about fifteen chains long, it took a 
lot of work to put them together, and by the 
time this was effected everyone was about 
knocked up. The turtles had to be dragged 
with ropes while lying on their backs, each 
weighing three hundredweight. The total 
weight of turtles was twelve tons nine 
hundredweight.”” 

The illustration reproduced below shows 
the return of the big turtles to their native 
element after being released, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest turtle photo- 
graphs ever taken. The natives’ method of 
finding turtles’ nests is interesting. They 
prod the sand until their spear or stick comes 
up stained with the yolk of an egg; the 
digging up of the nest is then an easy matter. 
Over a hundred eggs may be laid by one 
turtle at a sitting ! 

*‘ We then,”’ the diary continues, ‘’ filmed 
a turtle being ridden by a native ;- the large 
creature had no difficulty in getting along 
with his rider. . . . Afterwards we filmed a 
black boy riding a turtle in the sea.”’ 


Turtles racing back to the sea after being smprisoned. Some of these turtles weighed over three hundredweight each. 
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Poor De Rouge- 
mont died in Ken- 
sington Infirmary 
on June 9th, 1921, 
a weary, discredited 
old man. * It will 
soon be over and 
I shall be glad to 
go,’ he told a 
friend of many 
years’ standing. "I 
am very tired.’ It 
is not difficult to 
imagine with what 
feelings he would 
have viewed the 
demonstration on 
the cinematograph 
screen of the truth 
of his stories of 
turtle-riding. 
Twenty years ago 
people laughed his 
tale of the turtles 
to scorn; yet here 
is proof for all to 
see. 
A point worthy 
of note is that the camera proves the 
turtle to be ridden exactly in the way 
De Rougemont described. The black sits 
well back and holds up the shell in front 


“*T used to wade out to where the turtles 
were, and on catching a big six-hundred- 
pounder, I would ealmly sit astride on his 
back. Away would swim the startled 
ereature, mostly a foot or so below the 
surface. When he dived deeper I simply 
sat far back on the shell, and then he was 
foreed to come up. I steered my queer 
steeds In a curious way. When I wanted 
my turtle to turn to the left, I simply 
thrust my foot into his right eye, and viee- 
versa for the contrary direetion. My two 
big toes placed simultaneously over both 
his opties caused a halt so abrupt as almost 
to unseat me.’” 


De Rougemont's account of his turtle-riding exploits, which 
aroused much ridicule at the time. 


in order to prevent the creature diving. 
The man depicted weighed thirteen stone, 
yet the turtle carried him with ease. 

The turtles filmed by the expedition were 
of three species : (a) The green turtle, famed 
as an article of food; (b) the Loggerhead ; 
(c) the Hawksbill, from the shell of which 
tortoiseshell is made. 

After the turtles, the most interesting 
film taken was one of natives making a 
fire: with two sticks—another of the old 
wanderer’s stories. The method is simple. 


turtle down the beach. These big creatur-s hat 
wily break a man's leg with a blow from their fippers, and they bite viciously. 
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be approsched with ceution, 


One stick is placed on the ground and held in 
position by the native placing a foot on each 
end whilst in a sitting position. 

A notch is cut in this bottom stick, into 
which the end of the other stick is inserted ; 
the native then twirls the fatter rapidly 
between the palms of his hands. As soon as 
the wood begins to smoulder it is placed in a 
bunch of dried grass which is waved back- 
wards and forwards, and soon bursts into 
flames. The whole operation takes about 
two minutes. The natives carry these " fire- 
sticks "’ about with them, stuck in their hair. 


** They obtained fire by rubbing together 


two pleces of a certain kind of wood.” 


De Rougemont's description of the native method of making fre. 


Interesting pictures were obtained of 
native corroborees, cr dances, and spear- 
throwing contests. At the latter the blacks 
are very expert—as De Rougemont testified— 
and, with the aid of their throwing-sticks, 
have been known to hurl the weapon two 
hundred yards. While filming this picture 
a flying spear passed between the knec of the 
operator and the leg of the camera tripod. 

Sailing next to the Sir Graham Moore 
Islands, the expedition again got in touch 
with the wild aboriginals of these little- 
known regions. 

* We could see two blacks on the beach, 
and later thirty. The wind had dropped 
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slightly, and we put 
two black boys over 
in a dinghy to see if 
they could get any 
sense out of them. 
They pulled to the 
beach with diffi- 
culty and brought 
the blacks off to 
the schooner; we 
gave them food, 
which they ate like 
wild beasts. They 
were just as wild 
as blacks can be, 
and as they do not 
understand a word 
one says, it is diffi- 
cult to do anything 
with them.” 
Some of the 
blacks were of great 
stature, even reach- 
ing seven feet. One 
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of the expedition’s 
own black boys was 
six feet five and a 
half inches, and hoped to be quite a big 
man when he grew up"! 

Soon after this, disaster befell the little 
Culwalla. To quote the diary again: ‘ To- 
day has been very trying. It was 8 a.m. 
before we could sail, and then we simply 
drifted on the tide, and by 11 a.m. had 
-gone only about four miles. There is 
an island on the south-west side of 
Collier Bay, and between it and the main- 


A party of wild blacks. They were extremely shy, and the explorers’ “ boys” were unable to 
understand their language. 


This remarkable picture, enlarged from the film, shows a black riding a turtle in deep water 
exactly as described by Louis de Rougemont. 


land there is a passage with a very strong 
tide. 

“The tide having changed, we could not 
face it, so the skipper put out an anchor on 
a thick Manila rope in twenty fathoms of 
water, to hold the schooner until enough 
wind came up. I then went ashore, taking 
the black boys, and in an hour they had 
speared enough fish to last us all day. 

“Tt was arranged that if the wind got up 
I was to return, 
which I did, and 
we made another 
attempt. I might 
here mention that 
when they tried to 
get the anchor up 
it was found to be 
fast, and, after a 
lot of trouble, the 
rope broke and we 
lost the anchor. 

“As we failed 
to stem the tide 
inside the island, 
the skipper, being 
anxious to get on, 
set sail for the 
outside, when sud- 
denly there was a 
nasty scraping and 
the schooner heeled 
over to starboard. 

“It was plain to 
all hands that we 
had struck some- 
thing, and the crew 
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were very excited, although they acted 
promptly. This is the first time I have seen 
Captain Johnson the slightest bit anxious. 
He gave orders for all sails to be lowered 
and to sound al] round the vessel, and I 
could see he was uncomfortable. 

“ By 8 p.m. we were lying over at a most 
uncomfortable angle, and it was found we 
were on a high coral reef. There was bright 
moonlight, and fortunately very little wind. 
Some of the crew put the old mainsail under 
the schooner just as she went over as a pre- 
caution. 

“We all spent a most miserable night up 
to twelve o'clock, when she righted herself 
again. An anchor had been put out, and 
we then hoisted sail and, as soon as we got 
five and a half fathoms of water, we anchored 
to await daylight. This sailing off was 

.dangerous at midnight, but had to be done.” 

The schooner then made her way back 
to Collier Bay, where lie the wonderful coral 
reefs mentioned earlier in this article, and 

‘which Mr. Jackson now determined to film 
by hook or by crook. 

Enclosed by one portion of the reef was a 
large pool, and it was determined to blast a 
way through the reef and practically empty 
this pool at low tide, thus allowing the 
marvellous coral formations to be phcto- 
graphed. 

After several days’ labour this task was 
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successfully accomplished, and the result 
was a series of pictures of extraordinary 
interest and beauty. The water in the pool 
sank until the coral banks stood up seven 
feet high above it, marvellous indeed in their 
medley of different colours. One magnifi- 
cent piece, shaped like a lily leaf, measured 
fourteen feet across, and collapsed with a 
crash just after the picture was taken, as the 
water fell away below it. 

Louis de Rougemont gave most vivid 
descriptions of the coral formations he saw 
on this coast, but the members of the expedi- 
tion are unanimous that he understated 
rather than overstated the case. ‘ The 
spot itself,” writes Mr. Stuart, “ is far beyond 
any description.” 

Sailing away from the coral reef, the 
Culealla passed once more through the 
dreaded Whirlpool Pass on her way back 
towards Broome, and again had a narrow 
escape. ‘' We thought we were through, of 
at least over the worst of it, when suddenly, 
just as we went about, we felt her touch and 
heard that terrible grating noise that I shal} 
never forget. We had just turned in time: 
as she came round she put her keel on a reef, 
grazed it for about a chain's length, and then 
got clear.’”’ 

It was a very lucky escape, for ship- 
wreck there would probably have meant 
the end for all concerned. 
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The wondertul coral formations alluded to by De Rougemont and photographed by the expedition. 
jagoon was partially drained to enable this picture to be taken. 


they were  for- 
tunate in captur- 
ing a specimen of 
a very rare fish, 
commonly known 
as the “sail fish,” 
and, incidentally, 
once more re- 
echoing a De 
Rougemont _ tale 
of twenty-three 
years ago. 

The following 
is Mr. Stuart's 
description of it. 

‘We caught 
three fish on a 
trailing line dur- 
ing the day, one 
of which was a 
very fine speci 
men, being seven 
feet long, and 
having a fin on 
its back about 
three feet by two 
feet. Although 


The voyage was now nearly over; they no one on board knew the name of it, both 
were close to Broome, their starting-point of the skipper and boatswain have seen them 
six months before, and the chief thing left before, with the sail-like fin standing out 
was to find and film one of the famous pearl- of the water. The colouring was beautiful, 
ing fleets and the method of diving for pearls. the fins a bright blue with brown spots. 

While looking for the pearlers, however, We were exceedingly lucky in landing it.” 


A fine specimen of the “sail fish” captured by the members of the party, The “sail” measured three feet by two, 
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A Letter from Louis de Rougemont’s Widow. 


THE PROPHECY THAT CAME TRUE. 


In 1915 Louis de Rougemont married a charming lady who believed in him implicitly, and made 
a prophecy to the reporters that was destined to be fulfilled in most dramatic fashion, He 


would yet startle the world, she said, with the revelation of a great truth, and 


“those who 


have thrown s ones at him will live to see his name vindicated before the world." 
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Facsimile of a letter to“ The Wide World Magazine“ from Madame de Rougemont. who mn 1915 made @ remarkable 
prophecy concerning her husband which has now been tulfilie 


A large number of sca-snakes were also 
seen and photographed on the surface of 
the water. This was another reminder of 
De Rougemont, who described his passage 
through whole shoals of these snakes. 

It will be remembered that it was through 
being wrecked in a_ forty-ton  pearling 


schooner, the Vedland, that De Rougemont 
claimed to have begun his extraordinary 
senes of adventures among the blacks, and 
it is therefore appropriate enough that the 
North-West Australia Scientific Expedition 
—which has done so much to vindicate his 
reputation—should conclude its work by 
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filming one of these fleets. These pearling 
luggers get a rough time of it, and more 
than once a whole fleet has been completely 
destroyed by the sudden rise of one of the 
cyclonic storms which afflict that iron-bound 
coast. 

The pearl is, of course, the result of a dis- 
ease in the liver of the oyster, and the divers 
go overboard and get up as many oysters as 
they can, which are afterwards weighed and 
paid for at the rate of thirty-five pounds a 
ton. The work is extremely arduous, as 
well as dangerous, and the divers earn every 
penny of their pay. 


The weather was propitious for the filming, | 


and Mr. Jackson was able to take some very 
fine pictures showing the process of pearl 
fishing, from the moment of the diver’s 
disappearance overboard until the pearl in 
its finished state was “ready for Bond 
Street.”” 

With the photographing of the pearling 
fleet the trip ended. The little Culwalla, 
after her six months’ buffeting in the stormy 
north-western seas, was returned to her 
owners and the members of the party scat- 
tered. The film, in due course, came to 
London, where it has been exhibited to large 
and enthusiastic audiences at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, accompanied by a telling and 
informative lecture by Mr. M. P. Adams. 

Much that was interesting, much that was 
valuable, was discovered in those six eventful 
months, but perhaps nothing more startling 
than the vindication of so many of the stories 
related by that ‘ shabbily-dressed man 
whose thin, striking face wa: lined with 
countless wrinkles’ who, ear'y in 1898, 
walked into the offices of THE W1IDE WorLD 
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MaGazINE and told of experiences which left 
his hearers amazed and later set the whole 
world agog. 

Scientists and explorers doubted and 
derided him, learned societies investigated 
his claims; the public took sides for and 
against him. His story was translated into 
many different languages and published all 
over the world. Then, all of a sudden, his 
veracity was attacked,* he was dubbed 
fraud and impostor, and disappeared into the 
oblivion of ridicule. To-day, on the cinema- 
tograph screen, there are enacted before our 
eyes scenes and incidents such as he spoke of 
twenty odd years ago, when men had not 
even dreamt of such things. And to the end 
of his life he maintained that his story was 
correct and that some day the truth would 
be revealed. 

It may be that the world owes a greater 
apology to the memory of De Rougemont 
than is realized even now. It is typical of 
the irony of things that he should have died 
just before the all-conquering cinematograph 
began to substantiate his claims. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, and it has 
an odd knack of coming out, even after many 
years. Much of the strangest portion of 
De Rougemont’s narrative is now proved to 
have had a solid basis of fact; he must have 
actually seen the wonders he described, 
lived among the curious people whose ways 
and doings he pictured so accurately. That, 
at all events, is incontrovertible. 

As to the rest, the man was a mystery, 
and he took much of that mystery with him 
tothe grave. Poor old Louis de Rougemont ! 
One would have liked him to have lived long 
enough to see his tardy vindication ! 


* When De Rougemont first related his story his command of English was far from perfect ; he was often at a loss for a 


word or used the wrong phrase. This. with errors of transcription in the toluminous shorthand notes, undoubtedly 
accounted for several of the mistakes which the old man’s critics fastened upon. The famous reference to “ flying 
wombats ” was a case in point: what De Rougemont meant was “ flying foxes.” As regards the question of his identity 
—his critics claimed that his real name was Henri Grin, a native of Switzerland—De gemont always stoutly main- 
tained that this was incorrect, but declined to reveal the facts of his parentage “for private reasons.” The critics 
stated that De Rougemont went back to Australia after the exposé, but, as a matter of fact, he never returned to that 
country, and it has since been asserted that the ‘double’ with whom the sceptics confused him (a man who used the name: 
of Smith, Green or Grin, and De Rougemont) committed suicide in South Australia in 1904. This, however, it is 
now impossible to substantiate; and perhaps it is better, at this date, to respect the wanderer’s obvious desire to take his 
secret with him to the grave. 
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EWELS have a curious influence for 
J evil on men and women, and it has 

often been said that sooner or later 

most persons who come into constant 
contact with precious stones succumb to 
their baleful power. In the East the pedigree 
of every famous gem is a catalogue of crime, 
and in the West there are innumerable 
records of lives broken and disgraced by the 
lure of the most maleficent of all minerals. 
A recent example is Antoinette Bonner, a 
Roumanian girl, who was taught by her 
father how to distinguish the colour and 
purity of diamonds, and who, at the age of 
twenty, became a recognized expert in New 
York, where she gained the confidence of the 
dealers to such an extent that it was their 
habit to allow her tu take away withont pay- 
ment jewels to the value of ten thousand 
pounds and dispose of them on commission to 
American ladies who bought only on her 
advice. It was not unusual for her to dis- 
appear for several weeks before returning 
with the cash, but she was implicitly trusted, 
although there were veterans in the trade 
who prophesied that one day she would come 
under the “ baleful influence.” For four 
years Antoinette was known in America as 
the “Diamond Queen,” and it was esti- 
mated that she earned at least five thousand 
pounds a year. Her honesty was un- 
questioned and she was respected every- 
where, but the day came at last when the 
gems turned her into a thief, and then the 
woman who had hitherto resisted tempta- 
tion obtained fifty thousand pounds’ worth 
of precious stones and vanished. After a 
long chase she was arrested in Paris in Mav, 
1914, and the extradition proceedings lasted 
until the outbreak of the Great War, which 
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scribes authoritatively some 
spectacular jewel robberies 
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in their nefarious profession. 
The forcing of the Duke of 
Brunswick's safe, guarded 
by every device known to 
science, is probably unique 
in the annals of crime. 
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delayed her tral—at New York—with a 
male confederate. The evidence, however, 
was considered too weak to justify convic- 
tion, and the pair were discharged, the woman 
pleading that she had not stolen the diamonds, 
but had merely gone to Europe to find pur- 
chasers for them. As it was impossible to 
disprove her contention that she had been 
an agent of the prosecuting firms, she secured 
her liberty... 

This vught to have been a warning, but the 
‘ baleful influence ” continued, for, once a 
diamond thief, always a diamond _ thief. 
Antoinette was now a marked woman, but 
she succeeded, in the early part of 1920, in 
securing seventy-five uncut stones from 
various dealers in New York. She had 
scarcely disposed of them, however, when 
one of the defrauded jewellers put the police 
on her track, but the beautiful Roumanian 
was prepared for this eventuality, and when 
they attempted to arrest her im her office she 
swallowed a dose of poison and fell dead at 
their feet. 

There have been many female jewel 
ade has elapsed 
since the forties of the last century which 
has not been marked by their depredations. 
Emily Lawrence and Louisa Miles were two 
of the most successful, and yet they found 
in the long run that crime does not pay. 
Emily was a tall, handsome woman, with a 
distinguished bearing and that sort of 
haughty manner which apparently hypno- 
tizes tradesmen into believing that they are 
dealing with a person of rank. She relied 
almost entirely on her ability tu bluff, and on 
many occasions her centidence was justified. 
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In one instance she induced a Paris jeweller 
to let her have jewcls worth ten thousand 
pounds on credit, and she achieved this by 
merely mentioning that she was staving with 
the British Ambassador. To heighten the 
illusion, she drove from the shop to the 
Embassy, having gucssed that the trades- 
man would get nervous and send an assistant 
after her, and at the Embassy she fluttered 
and flattered an impressionable third secretary 
for a quarter of an hour and then departed, 
because she knew the coast would be clear. 
She adopted similar methods in London, 
swindling several jewellers in the West-end, 
and when she blundered and was captured and 
sentenced to a lengthy term of imprisonment 
at Millbank (since demolished) she was known 
to have stolen so many diamonds that for 
years afterwards it was generally believed she 
had smuggled a large quantity into Millbank 
and had buried them in her cell. Tradition 
further stated that she had been suddenly 
transferred to another jail before she had 
had time to recover her treasure, and this 
legend so iniposed on the credulous 
amongst the criminal classes that at least 
three women purposely broke the law in 
order that they might be imprisoned at Mill- 
bank and have an opportunity to search for 
the buried treasure ! 

Louisa Miles was a greater artist in her 
line than Emily Lawrence. She was a first- 
class actress, and changed her appearance 
with the rapidity of a stage detective. All 
her notions of rank and fashion were obtained 
during 2 bricf period of service as housemaid 
in a London mansion, and when she launched 
out on her own as a lady of means and 
position she proved she had been an apt pupil. 
Her most remarkable feat would make an 
excellent comedy. Driving up to the door 
of a Bond Street jeweller’s one Monday 
morning, she was escorted from her carriage 
by a deferential manager, to whom she ex- 
plained that she was Miss Constance Browne, 
niece of Lady Campbell, of Cadogan Place. 
Her requirements were—for Louisa—modest 
enough. All she wished was an assistant to 
be sent to Cadogan Place with a few diamond 
necklaces, so that her aunt might select a 
wedding gift for the daughter of a friend. 
“Lady Campbell will pay cash," she con- 
cluded, carelessly. Louisa’s carriage con- 
veyed her back to the house she had taken 
furnished for three months—she paid one 
month's rent in advance and occupied it for 
only a few hours—and once inside it she 
became Lady Campbell. When the assistant 
arrived he was informed that her ladyship 
was confined to her room and could not see 
him, but that she wished the jewellery to be 
sent in to her for examination and selection. 
To this, however, the young man strongly 
objected, but ‘ Miss Constance Browne ” 
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reappeared and induced him to hand her 
the collection and -wait in the drawing-room 
for her aunt’s decision. ~An hour later he 
turned the handle of the door—only to dis- 
cover that he’ was locked in! ‘Then’ he 
tushed to the window and tried to raise it, 
but it was nailed down, and he had to smash 
the glass and shout for help for some minutes 
before a policeman forced his way in and 
released him. Then the duped young man 
realized that, save for himself, the house 
had been uninhabitcd five minutes after, he 
had given the jewels, worth four thousand 
pounds, into the hands of the fascinating 
Miss Browne. The fair thief, however, was 
not clever enough to cover her tracks, and 
she was captured in a railway carriage, and 
at the Old Bailey was sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

For sheer daring the attempt of an 
American woman in 1902 to steal a pearl 
necklace from Christies during an auction 
would be hard to beat. Surrounded by 
experts, she tried to palm off an imitation 
for the genuine article, which was worth a 
couple of thousand pounds, but the substitu- 
tion was instantly detected and she was 
arrested. A sentence of three years’ penal 
servitude did not convince her that crime is 
an unprofitable calling, for after her release 
she and a crook of the name of Williams 
lured a jeweller to a tlat off the Strand, sand- 
bagged and chloroformed him, -and de- 
camped with jewels to the value of eighteen 
hundred pounds. The tracking down of the 
culprits was a clever piece of work on the 
part of three Scotland Yard detectives, and 
at the Old Bailey she got ten years and her 
partner fifteen. ‘ 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
crook who has the biggest chance of success 
is the jewel thief. Burglars, forgers, ‘* confi- 
dence-tricksters,’’ and the rest must create 
clues for their pursuers in the course of their 
work. With the specialist in jewellery it is 
different, and he is further encouraged by 
the fact that of all stolen goods the receiver 
will pay the largest sum proportionate to 
their value for diamonds or pearls. Then; 
again, there are many wealthy men in the 
trade who confine themselves to purchasing 
jewellery of doubtful origin, and so the thief 
knows that his money will be safe. At the 
moment there are half-a-dozen gangs work- 
ing in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
and during the last. seven years they have 
carried off at Icast a quarter of a million 
pounds’ worth of gems, and not in one instance 
have they met with retribution. 

Shortly before his tragic death—he was 
killed by a bomb dropped from a Zeppelin in 
September, 1916—I had a chat with Chief 
Inspector Ward on the subject of jewel 
tobberies. He could speak as one having 
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authority, for he had solved the greatest 
pearl mystery of the century—-the theft of 
pearls worth a hundred thousand pounds in 
1913. The necklace, carefully packed in a 
special box and heavily sealed, was dis- 
patched by registered post from Paris to Mr. 
Maver, Hatton Garden, London, and every 
precaution was taken to ensure its safe 
arrival, but when the box was opened in 
London it was found to contain nothing more 
valuable than a few pieces of French sugar 
and part of a French newspaper. When 
Ward was called in the only clues were the 
sugar and the pieces of paper, and the pro- 
blem he had to tackle suggested fiction 
rather than fact. Sherlock Holmes would 
have solved it by deducing from the sugar 
that the thief had long hair and was married 
to a plumber’s widow! The Scotland Yard 
man, however, worked on more practical 
lines. It was obvious, he told me, that the 
pearls had been stolen by experts, and it 
was easy enough for him to obtain the names 
of those known to the police. The list was 
narrowed down by eliminating all who were 
either in jail or who could not have been in 
Paris at the time of the robbery, and by these 
means Ward ultimately arrived at the solu- 
tion, though a lot of work had to be done 
after he had definitely decided on the 
identities of the thieves. 

It will be admitted that Chief Inspector 
Ward had a very difficult task, especially as he 
resolved to recover the necklace as well as 
arrest the marauders. That was why he 
allowed the suspects to remain at large for 
days after he had accumulated sufficient 
evidence to secure their conviction, and, 
although he ran a risk in doing so, he was 
completely justified by results. The theft 
was, of course, committed in Paris, where a 
member of the quartet of crooks  suc- 
ceeded in substituting, in the Paris post- 
oftice, a specially-prepared facsimile of the 
precious parcel. A motor-car then carried 
him and a confederate to a French seaport, 
and from there they travelled to London, 
where they were met by the man who had 
engineered and financed the job. That night 
the trio dined at a West-end restaurant, 
where they were joined by the fourth partner 
in the enterprise, and at that dinner it was 
decided that they should keep apart as 
much as possible. At this time Chief 
Inspector Ward had not begun to shadow 
them, but within forty-eight hours the four 
men were known at Scotland Yard, and they 
were watched day and night. The thieves 
quickly realized that the famous detective 
was on their track, and the leader promptly 
handed over the pearls for safe custody to a 
friend who had not yet brought himsclf 
under the notice of the police. Meanwhile 
the thieves devoted themselves to finding a 
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purchaser for the pearls, which on one occa- 
sion were produced in a matchbox in a tea- 


Shop in Holborn and offered to a dark- 


visaged gentleman of fifty who declared that 
he represented a well-known Rotterdam 
firm of jewellers. The ‘dealer’ was, in 
reality, a French detective acting on the in- 
structions of Ward, but as the arrest of the 
possessor of the pearls might have involved 
the escape of the other rogues, the crook was 
allowed to leave the tea-shop unmolested. 
A few days later, however, Ward came to 
the conclusion it was time to act. He had 
discovered that the leader of the gang was 
planning to leave for America, and the detec- 
tive, with his assistants, swooped down on 
the four men at the entrance to a Tube 
station. Ward was not surprised when the 
pearls were not found on the prisoners, 
and he assured me that he was quite at 
his ease because he knew that the missing 
gems could not get out of England. With 
the suspects safely under lock and key, 
the public believed that the sensational case 
was practically finished, but there was 
another act in the drama, and a highly sensa- 
tional one it was. One morning a piano- 
tuner, on his way to work, picked up what 
he thought was an imitation pearl necklace. 
He had the good sense, however, to hand it 
to the officer in charge of the nearest police- 
station, by whom it was identified as the 
missing hundred-thousand-pound necklace. 
Two of the pearls were wanting, but they 
were soon recovered, and eventually the 
whole of the missing property was restored 
to Mr. Max Mayer and the thieves were sent 
to prison. 

The greatest of all jewel thefts, probably, 
was Tom Shaw’s raid; in December, 1863, on 
the collection belonging to the Duke of 
Brunswick. For covolness, resource, and 
daring it is unparalleled, and not the least 
interesting feature of the coup was the 
astonishing patience of the thief. The Duke 
was an elderly beau of-singular depravity 
who had been turned out of his duchy, and 
who betook himself and his treasures to an 
ancient mansion in Paris. For many years 
he had been known as a collector of dia- 
monds and other jewels, and from the moment 
he arrived in the French capital he took 
extraordinary precautions to keep at bay 
those crooks who were, as he well knew, only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to rob 
him, encouraged by the belief that the old 
ruffian’s record was so terrible that he dare 
not come into court to prosecute anyone. It 
was also known that some of the most re- 
markable gems in the Duke's possession had 
been acquired by very dubious methods, and 
with these facts in view it is not surprising 
that the professionals should regard him as a 
brother of their craft, even if only an amateur. 
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From the beginning it was a silent, secret 
duel between the Royal recluse and the corps 
of cracksmen who were at large in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, and the Duke 
prepared his defences accordingly. On the 
second floor of the mansion he had _ his 
private suite of three rooms, and_ these 
formed his personal fortress. The first and 
outer room was his study; the second and 
middle was his bedroom, and the third and 
inner contained the huge safe in which his 
gems were kept. Each room led into the 
other, and it was impossible to enter the 
third without passing through the first and 
second. Ail the doors were specially con- 
structed to resist burglars, and every one of 
them had three locks, while the door of the 
room holding the safe was of wrought iron 
and stood directly behind the Duke's bed, a 
curtain concealing it day and night. The 
safe was the old miser’s pride—it was a 
massive aftair made to order, and cost him 
an immense sum—and he was the only per- 
son in the house acquainted with its peculiar 
mechanism, for it was so constructed that 
anyone tampering with the door must set 
certain electric wires in motion, and thereby 
cause hidden bells to ring loudly and a dozen 
concealed revolvers to blaze away like 
machine-guns. As the Duke spent prac- 
tically the whole of the day in his sitting- 
room, and, of course, always slept with his 
bed jammed up against the silk curtain over 
the iron door of the safe-room, it might have 
been supposed that he had no cause for 
nervousness, but he was not satisfied, and as 
a final precaution he employed four experi- 
enced detectives, who relieved each other in 
pairs and patrolled the corridor outside his 
Private suite day and night. 

There was not an expert jewel-thief in 
Europe who had not heard of the Duke’s 
fortress, yet none of them abandoned hope of 
capturins it. The knowledge that a few 
minutes alone with the safe would enable a 
man to conceal about his person gems to the 
value of seven hundred thousand ‘pounds 
was enough to make them ignore the danger 
to life and liberty, and one gang in particular, 
headed by Tom Shaw of Newcastle, met in 
Manchester to discuss ways and means. 
Shaw was a tall, pale-faced, good-looking 
man of thirty, with a quiet demeanour and 
respectful manner—a typical family servant, 
in fact—and it was this and his linguistic 
ability that inspired him to attempt single- 
handed the attack on the Duke’s possessions. 
Capital was required, but his confederates— 
four in number—subscribed five hundred 
pounds there and then; and Shaw, provided 
with forged references bearing the signatures 
of the Duke of Bedford and Prince Charles 
of Prussia, left for Paris in the capacity of an 
out-of-work valet who wished to enter the 
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service of Royalty. He had been in Paris 
eight months when the Duke sent toa registry 
office for a valet, and was informed by the 
proprietor that he had the very man for him 
on his books. This was Tom Shaw, and his 
appearance, plus his references, so impressed 
the Prince that he engaged him on the spot. 

The old fox, however, was not running any 
risks, although he did not take up the refer- 
ences, as he was on bad terms with Prince 
Charles of Prussia and had an intense dislike 
of the British aristocracy—the gang had 
known this when preparing the testimonials— 
and the day after Shaw had moved in his 
luggage was ransacked by two of the detec- 
tives, who, however, discovered nothing 
suspicious and reported accordingly. They 
would have had a shock had they known that 
Shaw had concealed on his person the finest 
collection of burglar’s tools in Europe, and 
that they were capable of opening any safe 
or strong-room, including the Duke's, in less 
than five minutes. What they could not do 
was to prevent the bells ringing and the 
revolvers firing, and it was because of this 
that Shaw was compelled to act as valet for 
several months, until the Duke unconsciously 
removed the one obstacle to certain success, 

Besides having his belongings examined, 
the Duke prepared several traps for the 
Englishman. Once Shaw entered the ducal 
bedroom with his master’s clothes, to find it 
apparently empty, while there were indica- 
tions that the iron door behind the bed was 
not locked. The valet coolly proceeded with 
his duties and then passed out to the land- 
ing, smiling grimly to himself, because he had 
*guessed that he had never been alone and 
that he had been covered by a revolver all 
the time. He had heard that his prede- 
cessor had died mysteriously in the bedroom, 
and he believed what rumour said—that he 
had been shot in the act of approaching the 
safe. But Shaw was too clever a scoundrel 
to be tricked in this fashion. It was obvious 
to him that the Duke would not give him 
free access to the safe-room, and he was 
aware that when the opportunity he wished 
for came it would have to be entirely of his 
own making. 

There were other attempts to trap him, 
but Shaw behaved as though blissfully igno- 
rant of them all, and as time passed and the 
Duke found that the Englishman was a per- 
fect valet his suspicions disappeared. Shaw 
seemed to anticipate his every wish, and he 
had the happy knack of always being on 
hand when wanted and invisible when his 
services were not required. He knew exactly 
what the Duke wanted, and he made himself 
indispensable to his employer. But to his 
secret annoyance months went by and the 
all-important safe, with its vast treasure, was 
never left unguarded. Shaw was quite help- 
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less, for he had’ never seen the door of the 
safe, and, therefore, had been unable to 
ascertain how the electric wires rang the bells 
and fired: the revolvers; yet he never went 
on duty without his burglar’s outfit, ready 
for any opportunity that might present itself. 

His optimism never deserted him, and his 
mind was ever alert and receptive, and it was 
entirely due to his patience and cleverness 
that the chance he was longing for came to 
him. One night the Duke, who was fond of 
fingering and gloating over his treasures, 
held up a magnificent diamond necklace for 
Shaw to see. 

“ There is not its equal in the world | ’-he 
cried, triumphantly. 

“ No, your Highness,”’ answered the valet, 
with a smile. ‘I thought at first it was 
similar to one owned by the Duchess of 
Bedford, but I see now that it is much 
superior to her Grace's. What deceived me 
was the poorness of the setting, which fails 
to bring out the pettect colouring of the 
stones.’ 

The Duke of Brunswick examined the 
necklace again, and decided that his valet’s 
criticism was justified. 

“Vl have it reset in the morning,” he 
said. ‘‘Order the man to call to-morrow 
at ten.” 

The next morning at the hour appointed 
the Duke—the only man who could do so 
without ringing the bells and firing the 
revolvers—opened the iron door and also the 
door of the safe. Shaw was in the bedroom 
with every nerve in his body strung and all 
his thoughts fixed on the treasure. Not a 
movement of his master’s escaped him, and 
his hopes rose when he noticed that the safe 
door was not closed when his Highness re- 
entered the bedroom to comment angrily on 
the dilatoriness of the jeweller. The Duke 
was in a fidgety and irritable mood, and he 
had passed in and out of the inner room a 
dozen times when, with a sudden movement, 
he closed the iron door of the room and 
walked on to the landing, where the armed 
detectives were doing sentry-go. 

He was not more than three minutes out 
of Shaw’s sight, but in that time the valet 
picked the two locks of the iron door, and, 
once that was accomplished, had only to fill 
his pockets with the jewels from the safe, the 
door of which had been left unlocked by the 
Duke, who had imagined that the iron door 
would be a sufficient protection during his 
very brief absence. If the thief had had a 
few more seconds to spare he might have 
carried off half a million in gems, but even a 
fraction of a moment was precious, and as 
soon as he had satisfied himself that he had 
jewellery worth at least two hundred thou- 
sand pounds on him he rose to his feet, 
stepped noiselessly into the bedroom, closed 
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the iron door, and then coolly walked through 
the sitting-room, on to the landing, and down 
the stairs, oblivious of the Duke and the 
detectives.. In.the hall he paused to inform 
a footman that he was feeling ill and was 
going to consult a doctor, and then he passed 
into the street and vanished. 

Five minutes after he had gone the most 
amazing of all jewel robberies was discovered 
and the frantic Duke was screaming for the 
police, Shaw was naturally suspected, and 
his disappearance, coupled with the dis- 
covery that he had instructed the jeweller to 
call at half-past ten to reset the necklace, 
instead of at ten as ordered, was sufficient 
proof of his guilt. The search for the thief 
was shared by every detective in Paris, and 
all the ports were patrolled by special 
officers. But Shaw, with the aid of his 
confederates, succeeded in finding refuge in 
Boulogne, where he was able to pose as a 
French commercial traveller. His plan was 
to lie low until the hue and cry had ceased, 
and he would have avoided arrest if he had 
kept to that arrangement, but an examina- 
tion of his booty led him to believe that 
amongst the stolen articles was an historic 
cross formed of diamonds which had once 
been in the collection of the Queen of Eng- 
land, and he thought he saw in this an oppor- 
tunity to secure Royal protection against the 
Duke. He therefore addressed a letter to 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward 
VIL, offering to restore the jewel for a 
hundred thousand francs. The letter was 
sent from Buckingham Palace to Scotland 
Yard, and from there to Paris, where the 
almost illegible postmark was. identified as 
Boulogne. A thorough search of the seaport 
town ensued and Shaw was run to earth, and, 
although the Duke declined to prosecute, 
pretending to be satisfied with the return of 
the greater part of his property, the accused 
was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. He did not survive it, and, as in the 
case of Emily Lawrence, it was believed for 
a long time in Boulogne that shortly before 
his arrest the Enghshman had buried fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewels in a field, 
and even when the fields had been built 
over innumerable treasure-seekers organized 
themselves into expeditions to recover the 
valuables, and failure in no way diminished 
general belief in the legend. 

Adam Worth's theft of uncut diamonds 
valued at a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds from the Cape Town Post Office was 
notable because he accomplished it single- 
handed and without doing violence to any- 
one. He prepared the way by delaying the 
arrival of the country mail after the boat 
had left tor England, the custom being to 
arrange for the delivery of the diamonds. 
within a few hours of the sailing of the mail- 
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boat so that they should not be left in the 
post-office overnight. When Worth upsct 
this arrangement he secured the necessary 
keys which gave him access to the room in 
which the registered parcels were kept, and 
after that he had an easy task. The dia- 
monds were never recovered, and they 
eventually found their way into the hands of 
American and Continental receivers of stolen 
goods. 

For every jewel theft which has been 
solved ten have baffled the efforts of the 
police, and. it would be easy to give a list of 
fifty of these crimes which were never solved. 
The mother of the present Earl of Dudley 
lost her jewels, valued at twenty thousand 
pounds, at Paddington Station. because a 
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clever rogue ascertained that five minutes 
previous to her ladyship’s departure the 
Prince of Wales was due to leave for Windsor. 
Knowing that while his Royal Highness was 
on the platform all the officials would have 
eyes for no one else, he walked up to the 
train where the maid was sitting next to the 
jewel-case and quietly abstracted it without 
letting her see him. A few years later 
another English peeress suffered to the 
extent of thirty thousand pounds by the 
stratagem of a thief who prepared a case 
resembling hers and substituted it for that 
containing her most prized possessions ; but 
the ingenuity of the crooks who steal 
jewellery is never-ending, and every year 
produces some novel device. 


“JONAH’S 
GOURD.” 


“T RECENTLY had 
occasion,” writes a WIDE 
Wortp reader, “to make 
an extensive tour through 
Southern Palestine. During 
that journey, a few miles 
to the east of Beersheba, 
I secured the accompany- 
ing photograph. This 

* somewhat quaint scene is a 
fairly common one in this 
region. It depicts a 
Bedouin resting in the 
shade of his garden. The 
vegetable seen growing 
here, hanging from the 
overhead branches like 
huge beans, is a gourd. 
It is very prolific in this 
region, grows rapidly, and 
makes an excellent dish 
when cooked. It attains a 
length of four to five feet, 
and the natives train it to 
form a shade over their 
gardens, as did Jonah of 
old.” 
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Y wife and ‘‘Isn’t that strange, 

I were Anna?" he said to 
strangers his wife; then he 

to those /LLUSTRATEDO BY added to me, ‘It 

whose camp-fire we E- PRATER was our little girl. 


were sharing. We 
were on a summer 


She escaped without 
a scratch, but poor 


vacation camping 


trip in the Santa > e 
Cruz mountains, and linked with those of others ; 
the Ranger in the oddest places and in the most curious 


Government camp, a 
mile or so below, had. 
suggested, as he gave 
us our permit, that 
we should join this 


at the | 
| 


one wonder, 


Some people’s lives seem to be strangely | 


circumstances, only to lose sight of them 
again—perhaps for years. Is it the workings 
of Fate, or mere coincidence? Here is a 
remarkable. story of linked. lives that makes 
with the narrator, “ 
there was a purpose behind it all.” 


] Nubby was killed. 
He was an old friend 
of ours, and we had 

not seen him for 
several years." 

| He filled the pipe, 
lighted it with an 
ember from the fire, 
and stared thought- 


they meet them 


whether 


party for the night, 
explaining that there 
was considerably less danger of forest fires 
being started if several parties camped 
together than if they were scattered about, 

I hailed the other campers as I drove into 
the circle of light, and was cordially invited 
to join them. There were five of them, two 
men and their wives and a girl three or four 
years old, the daughter of one of the couples. 

There is nothing to compare with the 
cheerfulness which surrounds half-a-dozen 
people preparing a meal around a camp fire, 
so, after unloading our “‘ Hivver ”’ and staking 
out our tent, we joined them, and soon added 
the fragrance of frying bacon and potatoes 
to that of the food they were preparing 

In the general conversation which followed 
the subject of automobile accidents cropped 
up, and [ mentioned having seen an accident 
in the dense traffic of an important street in 
Los Angeles a few weeks before, wherein a 
man had lost his life in an heroic effort to 
save the life of a little girl. 

As I finished narrating the incident the 
father of the girl, who, I had noticed, had 
been paying. the closest attention, as also 
had. his wife, laid aside his plate and auto- 
matically reached for his pipe and tobacco. 


fully into the blaze 
for several moments. 

‘It is a strange thing,” he went on, “ but 
Nubby’s life and mine seem to have been 
linked together in some manner. I often 
wonder if there was a purpose behind 
it all.” 

I looked at the others; the romance of 
the night and the thought of linked lives had 
fallen upon them. With a slight fear that [ 
might break the spell, L almost whispered to 
the man, “ Tell us the story about Nubby, 
will you?” 


A silence of a moment or two followed, as 
he stared into the fire; then, without 
directly answering me, he started. T have 


set the story down as nearly in his own words 
as I can remember them. 


It was about 1887 when T first met 
““Nubby.’”” His name was Thompson— 
Creede Thompson—but he was nicknamed 
““Nubby " because of his misshapen nose, 
His body was short and thick, his legs heavy 
and bowed, and his exceptionally large hands 
seemed to be weights hung on his extremely 
long arms. He was not a verv pleasant 
object to look at until you caught the ex- 
pression of his eves. Then one seemed to 
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forget all his defects, for his eyes were very 
friendly and smiling. 

He could neither read nor write, which 
made him feel his defects the more; he 
seemed to think that his life could be nothing 
but a failure, no matter what happened. 
Nubby appeared to have a special liking for 
me, and would at times talk quite freely 
about himself, but for the most part he pre- 
ferred to sit and listen. 

My two brothers and I had just bought a 
lumbering outfit. In those days oxen were 
used instead of horses in most lumber camps, 
and they were called everything that a man 
could lay his tongue to except oxen, but 
when one spoke of them calmly they were 
called * work-bulls,’” and the man who pre- 
sided over their destinies was a “ bull- 
whacker.”” We were in need of a_bull- 
whacker, and I was told that I would find 
one in Billy Wilson’s saloon. I was to ask 
for ‘‘ Nubby Thompson.” 

That was the first time our trails crossed, 
to my knowledge. It was in Montrose, 
Colorado, something like thirty years ago. 
During the years since then they have 
crossed something like six times that I know 
of, and, for one reason or another; my atten- 
tion has been specially drawn to the meeting 
every time. There is one other ntan who 
has mixed in with us twice—the first time 
and the last time I saw poor Nubby. 

I knew Nubby as soon as I 


The First stepped into the saloon—his 
Meeting. knob-like nose told. me who 

he was. I walked up to 

him. ‘Is your name Thompson ? ” I asked. 


He grunted assent. 

1 grinned as I looked him over. ‘ Do you 
want a job whacking bulls ?”’ I asked him. 

“ Sure, I allus want a job whacking bulls,” 
he answered. I smiled again until 1 caught 
the expression of his eves, and for ever after 
I respected Nubby. 

The next day Thompson and I started for 
the mill with the bulls hitched to a log- 
wagon that carried a load of baled hay as 
big as a house. It was summer-time and, 
believe me, it was hot along that road, deep 
with alkali dust. 

He was certainly an odd-looking object 
walking along beside the cattle with the long 
bu!l-whip trailing over his shoulder. I 
could not help noticing that about the only 
difference between him and the bulls was 
that he walked on his hind feet and wore a 
hat instead of horns. I sav this without a 
particle of disrespect for him, for—leaving 
ont his looks—he was a man all the way 
through. 

Nubby and I started two days ahead of 
my brothers and the rest of the crew and 
supplies, for it would take that long to make 
the trip with the bull outfit. 


- use of staying ? 
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It was the middle of the afternoon when 
we arrived at Salt Springs, four miles farther 
on, where we intended to camp for the night. 

Nubby dropped the wagon-tongue and let 
the cattle fill up at the spring, and then, 
knowing they wouldn’t leave the spot -while 
the sun shone, we crawled under the wagon 
and slept till sundown. 

I cooked supper while Nubby unyoked 
and tied up the cattle, and while we were 
thus occupied a stranger rode up and asked 
if he could put up with us for the night. 
Given permission, he unsaddled his horse 
and tied him to the wagon. 

In the course of conversation, while we 
were smoking our after-supper pipes, we 
learned that our guest was a mining man 
from Ouray, but had been over to Telluride 
on business which necessitated his visiting 
the land office at Montrose. He said he 
intended to sell out in the spring and move 
to California. The next morning, before 
mounting his horse to ride away, he gave me 
his card. “If you are ever in Ouray, hunt 
me up,” he said. The card read, ‘C. G. 
Story, Ouray, Colo. Mines and Mining.” 

Nubby worked for us about three months ; 
then, one morning, he rolled his bed, de- 
manded his money, and quit. With a 
familiarity that no one else dared to assume, 
I chided him for being a *‘hobo’’; his face 
assumed an expression that I knew was 
meant for a smile, and he said : ‘ What’s the 
I just gotta go, kid. Good- 
bye!” 

I didn’t see him again for nearly ten years. 
We boys went broke when silver was de- 
monetized, and I, like Nubby himself, joined 
the ranks of the wanderers. 

I had ranged over most of 

The Second Colorado and New Mexico, 

Meeting. when one day I ran across 
him in Durango, Colorado. 
He was down and out, flat broke, dirty, and 
hungry. I stood him a feed and some 
clothes, and we went out to Frank Barnes’s 
saw-mill in Lost Canyon, on the Dolores 
River, where he hauled logs and I fired the 
boilers. I stayed about two months and 
then got “ fired’; I was too good a pcker 
player to suit the boss. This time, on my 
advice, Nubby stuck to the job, at least until 
I got out of sight. 

About two vears later I drifted into Denver, 
and while working there received a letter 
from one of my brothers. He had gone into 
business again for himself. He said that 
Nubby was working for him, having just 
come from Denver. Our trails had crossed 
again, but we had missed each other. 

Another two years went by, and again I 
found myself in the San Juan, where I helped 
to set up a saw-mill under the rim of Log- 
Mesa, in Dallas Valley. I worked for this 
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“ The man threw down his burden and ran out to the road, waving his arms, and the horse 


stopped.” 


outfit nearly all winter. How things do 
change about! My boss there was one Bill 
Ellsworth, who had worked for us nearly 
fifteen years before, when Nubby did. 

At this time (he glanced whimsically across 


at his wife) I began courting a girl in Ridg- 
way, three miles away. One Sunday we 
went for a sleigh-ride. We had a lovely 
time! The sleigh tipped over, spilling us 
out in three feet of snow, and the horse ran 
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away before we could scramble back into 
the road. The atmosphere was surcharged 
with things unsaid. I telt miserable. The 
girl didn’t speak, but it was unnecessary ; 
her looks were sufficient. I silently helped 
her over to a house close by. 

. As we stumbled along I noticed a man 
walking up the railroad track some distance 
away; he was carrying a roll of bedding on 
his back. The horse had dashed up the road 
nearly to the saw-mill and had taken a cross- 
road that turned towards the town beside 
the track. 

As I came out of the house where I had left 
the girl I saw the horse coming towards me, 
perhaps half a mile away. ‘ This is lucky,” I 
thought : ‘ he is coming back to me.” Just 
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“A big touring car started just in front of us.” 


then, however, the man with the bed-roll 
threw:down his burden and ran out to the 
road, waving his arms, and the horse stopped. 

Thereupon the man tied him to the fence, 
returned to his bed, picked it up, and went 
on his way. [ got the horse and took the 
girl home. 

That night at the mill Ellsworth said :— 

“You can’t guess who was here this after- 
noon.” 

‘‘No, I can’t,” I said, rather shortly I 
expect, for I had not entirely squared myself 
with the girl yet, and didn’t feel much like 
guessing. 

“Well, old grumpy, it was nobody but 
Nubby Thompson.” 

“The deuce you say!” 
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“ Suddenly our little girl dashed right out in front of the headlights!” 


“Yes; and he said he was coming along 
the track when he saw a horse running away 
with a sleigh, and he stopped him and tied 
him to the fence.” 

“Well, I'll be darned!” I said. 
was my horse and sleigh! ’”’ 

Again our trails had crossed, and though 
we had missed each other by a few yards, 
he had done me a good turn 

In the course of human events I married 
the girl and moved to Grand Junction, 
seventy-five miles below, where I got into 
debt for an old rattle-trap of a mill on Pinon 


“ That 


Mesa, and again went into business for 
myself. 

That spring I was very much 

The Third in need of teams to haul 

Meeting. lumber to town, and one day 


who should drive in, with a 
cracking good four-horse outfit, but Nubby. 
I was glad to see that he looked prosperous, 
and after a hearty handshake I[ said: ‘* You 
are just the man I am looking for. I want 
you to haul lumber for me.” 
“Nothing doing | ’’ said he. 
to Montana.” 


“Tam going 


I argued with him for an hour, but could 
not move him. He wouldn't be happy till he 
got to Montana, he said; he had always 
wanted to go to Montana, and now he had 
the chance he was going 

“ All right,” I told him, at last; ‘ but 
when you get starved and frozen out in that 
country, come back here, and I will give you 
a real job." 


It was about a year later, 
and our baby girl was a very 
young infant, when one 
morning in early spring I 
went out to the barn to feed the horses, and 
found Nubby leaning against the corral 
fence. He was a sorry-looking object, with 
a two months’ growth of beard on his haggard 
face. I looked at him and laughed. “ For 
goodness’ sake, Nubby,"’ I said, by way of 
greeting, ‘‘ why don’t you get shaved?” 

Nubby’s grin looked like a gorilla’s snarl 
as he answered: ‘I would, but I’m broke, 
and my razor got so dull that I broke the 
handle trvin’, so I had to let ‘em grow.” 

“ Suffering cats, Nubby!”’ I said, after I 
had taken another look at him. “ A stranger 
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wouldn't know whether to tie you up in the 
barn to feed you or take you into the house ! ”” 

Nubby was an artist with profanity, and 
in his most picturesque language he gave me 
to understand that he did not care which I 
did, so long as I did it at once. 

“All right,”” I said. ‘* Come in,” 
followed me into the house. 

After breakfast I took him up town and 
had him cleaned up and got him some new 
clothes, so that he looked almost human 
again. We had no extra room in the house, 
so he fixed up a place in an empty stall in 
the barn and lived with the horses till we 
went to the mill some time in May. 

There he divided his time between work- 
ing in the mill and chopping logs. 

The skid-way at the mill was quite steep 
at the upper end, and one day he struck his 
cant-hook into a log and gave it a yank 
towards him. I was lifting at the back end, 
and between us we gave it a quick start. 
Neither of us thought of danger for an 
instant ; but as Nubby turned to step aside 
he slipped and fell flat in front of the moving 
log. Instantly I reversed my hook and 
struck it into the log from the back. ‘The 
force of its rolling jerked me over, but my 
hook held and I landed on my feet, and as 
the hook sustained the strain I succeeded in 
stopping the log. 

Tt was all over in the fraction of a second. 
Nubby had fallen so close to the log that his 
arm had been flung under it and caught, and 
but for my quickness of action he would have 
been seriously injured, if not killed outright. 
1 rolled the log back off his arm, which had 
miraculously escaped with slight bruises. He 
was deeply grateful, and remarked several 
times that I had saved his life. 

Nubby and our little girl became great 
friends. When he was not working he was 
plaving with her, and though she could not 
understand a word he said, he would tell her 
stories about the fairies that danced on the 
moonbeams, gravely explaining that they 
never got their feet wet as long as they were 
good and did not attempt to ride on the 
storm clouds. He told her that bad fairies 
rode on the lightning flashes, spinning such 
varns that I marvelled at his imagination, 
for I knew he was unable to read. 

The baby, however, seemed to take it all 
in, and would rub her hands over his homely 
face and jabber loudly when he got real 
earnest about it. 

Nubby seemed quite contented till late in 
the summer; then the wander-spirit got 
hold of him again and he had to go. 

Two years later business in Colorado went 
wrong again. Lumber simply could not be 
given away. I shut the mill down in the fall 
and came out here to California. A couple 
of years later we landed in Los Angeles. 


and he 
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One evening my wife and little girl were 
down town with me. It was quite late, but 
the pavements were still packed with theatre- 
goers, and we were standing on the kerb 
waiting a chance to cross the street. 

A big touring car started just in front of 
us. The man drove rapidly but carefully, 
as is the custom. Suddenly our little girl 
dashed right out in front of the head-lights ! 
I sprang after her, but a man on the other 
side of the car was quicker. He jumped in 
front of the car, scooped her up in his arms, 
and darted towards us. 

He was struck and knocked down by the 

fender, but the girl fell free. A front wheel 
passed lengthwise over the man’s body, 
tearing the flesh as it slid off his face. The 
driver slammed on his brakes, and the rear 
wheel, skidding, pushed the body to one sie, 
leaving the poor fellow lying at my feet. 
I knelt down to look at the 
man’s face. I nearly fainted 
when I saw it was Nubby ! 
Again our trails had crossed, 
and again he had done me a good turn. 

A crowd, of course, immediately gathered 
round. An officer bared Nubby’s chest and 
applied his ear to it, and a doctor appeared 
to give first aid. The policeman rushed 
away to ’phone for the ambulance, while the 
owner of the car knelt beside me. Just then 
Nubby opened his eyes. 

I blubbered like a baby when he recognized 
me. A faint smile plaved over his odd 
countenance. His lips moved, and I bent 
lower to catch his words. 

“Is she—did she get hurt ? " he gasped. 

“No; she wasn’t even scratched,” I 
answered. ‘It was my little girl.” 

A look of wondering joy came over his 
face, and in his eyes shone a great gladness. 
While the smile still curved the corner of his 
lips he gave a long, tremulous sigh, and 
relaxed. I knew it was all over. 

The ambulance came, and the body of my 
friend was placed within it and taken to the 
morgue. The officer took our names and 
told us to appear at the coroner’s office upon 
Notification, but we were all agreed then and 
there that no one was to blame. It was just 
one of those unavoidable and unaccountable 
accidents that occasionally happen. 

The owner of the car tendered me his card 
with a trembling hand. ‘' Please see that 
he gets a decent burial and send the bill to 
me,” he said. And now comes the strangest 
part of the whole story, for a moment later, 
under the great plobed light on the corner, I 
held the card before me and read: “C. G. 
Story, Los Angeles, California. Mines and 
Mining.” 

He was the same man who had camped 
with Nubby and me at Salt Springs thirty 
years before ! 


The Final 
Meeting. 


Short Stories 


THE MIDNIGHT 


VISITOR. 


By “EX-CONSTABLE DUNCAN.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


A grim tale of the famous Royal North-West Mounted Police of Canada. “ The facts are strictly 
true in every detail,” writes the Author. 


URING my ten years’ service with 
D the North-West Mounted Police of 

Canada I had many exciting expe- 

riences, but I think the following 
episode ranks in my mind as ¢he most thrilling 
of them all. I have constructed the story 
from notes made in my diary, which lies 
before me on my desk as I write. 

On January 22nd, 1900, I was stationed 
in Northern Saskatchewan, near the Big Quill 
Lakes, my nearest post-office and settlement 
being Foam Lake, about thirty miles away. 
On the night in question a heavy snowstorm 
was blowing from the north-east, with a 
temperature of © fifty below.’” The wind 
howled and thundered in a most uncanny 
manner around the walls of my cabin, which 
was built of logs in the usual Canadian 
fashion. In the centre of the only room— 
which acted as a combined living, eating, 
and sleeping apartment—a stove burnt red- 
hot, and over this | crouched, for outside a 
radius of four feet it was practically as cold 
as out of doors. 

As far as I can remember, it must have 
been about ten o'clock. I had passed an 
hour away in trying to read the names of the 
manufacturers on the labels of the boxes 
containing my store of provisions which, in 
the fitful flaring ot the stove, I could dimly 
see on their shelves on the opposite wall of 
the cabin. 

Behind the stove, on a bed of sacks, lay 
my sole companion—“' Soot,”’ a black, curly- 
haired retriever. Suddenly my attention 
was drawn towards him, for he rose and 
stood by the door, his neck bristling, while 
deep in his throat rumbled a threatening 
growl. 

I listened intently for some time, but 
could hear nothing except the howling of 


the wind and the occasional distant mourntul 
call of some wolf away out on the prairie. [ 
knew that none of these familiar sounds had 
brought that rumble from the old dog's 
throat. With the marvellous sense of hear- 
ing which a dog po: , he had evidently 
detected something which the human ear 
could not catch. 

“ A midnight caller!” I thought to myself. 
* Perhaps it’s old Donovan from Stony 
Creek, bringing another of his blessed com- 
plaints about someone shooting his pigs or 
chickens, or that some of his hands have 
threatened to ‘do him in.’”’ On second 
thoughts, however, I decided that it would 
be very unlike Donovan to be caught in 
a blizzard, so, pulling on my moccasins, I 
unbolted the door and, with Soot following 
at my heels, we struggled against the storm 
as far as the log-stable where I kept my 
horse. Leaning against the leeward wall of 
this, to regain my breath, I listened intently, 
and shouted several times down the storm. 
Receiving no reply, I decided to return to 
my cabin, as | was by this time beginning to 
feel the bitter cold, having come out without 
my fur coat. The dog had already left me. 

After I had struggled for about fifty 
yards, as I thought, in the direction of my 
cabin, frequently sticking in the soft snow 
up to my thighs and extracting myself with 
great difficulty, I came to the conclusion 
that the cabin had cither been completely 
covered by a snowdrift, or—more likely— 
that I had circled to the right and passed 
within a few feet of it in the inky darkness. 
If my calculations had been correct I should 
have reached my destination in thirty paces. 
Turning to the left, at mght angles to the 
direction in which IT had been going, I 
struggled on again. After proceeding another 
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fifty yards, with no sign of the cabin, things 
began to look very serious. Inadequately 
clothed as I was for a night in such biting 
cold, it was quite evident that, unless I soon 
regained the hut, I should be frozen stiff. 
Already I could feel the deadly frost-bite 
taking hold of my fingers, toes, and nose, 
although I frequently applied handfuls of 
snow. 

Suddenly a happy idea came into my mind, 
and I cursed myself for not having thought 
of it before. Turning towards the direction 
I had come, I placed my fingers to my lips 
and gave a long, penetrating whistle, which 
never failed to bring the old dog. Again 
and again I gave that call without any suc- 
cess, but at last, much to my relief, I felt a 
body brush against my legs and a cold muzzle 
was thrust into my hand. Bending down, 1 
stroked the dog's head, and then, grasping 
hold of his collar, I shouted, ‘‘ Home, old 
man; home!” 

Off he started at once, struggling against 
the beating snow. Every flake, as it dashed 
into my face, felt like the lash of a raw-hide 
whip. We must have been crawling like 
this for five minutes, which seemed more like 
five hours, when suddenly Soot came to a 
halt. Taking a step forward, I felt my foot 
come into contact with something soft, and 
before I knew where I was I was grabbed 
by the legs and fell on my face in the snow. 
Next instant, ere I could recover, a heavy 
body hurled itself at me, I heard a wild, 
animal-like snarl, and the thing, whatever it 
was, buried its teeth in my neck below the 
jaw! 

Turning over on my back and exerting all 
my strength, I managed to grasp my assail- 
ant by the throat, and attempted to strangle 
it. Over and over we rolled in the snow. 
First I was on top, and then the maniac— 
for by now I had no doubt as to the nature 
of my opponent. Luckily for me, I managed 
to keep hold of his throat, for the stranger 
was evidently a man of gigantic physique. 
Again and again he buried his teeth in my 
throat, vainly seeking to get a vital hold on 
my jugular vein. I can distinctly remember 
feeling the warm blood running down my 
chest, and wondering how many seconds it 
would be before it froze stiff. Meanwhile 
his arms were beating my body like fiails, 
until I felt as if every rib in my body were 
broken. 

We seemed to have been struggling for 
honrs, but in reality the fight must have 
occupied a few minutes. Feeling that my 
strength was going, I made a tremendous 
effort, and at last 1 managed to free my right 
arm. Then, with all the force I was capable 
of, Lhit him just below the ear, which I knew 
usually proved effective in such cases. Great 
was my relief when I felt his body go hmp. 
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Wriggling free, I quickly unfastened the 
buckskin thongs of my moccasins and 
securely bound his hands and feet. Looking 
round, I saw the cabin not twenty yards 
away. ‘The snow had now somewhat abated, 
but the wind seemed to be blowing with 
renewed fury. Fetching my handcuffs from 
the nail behind the door where they hung, 
I returned to my prisoner—I only accom- 
plished the journey with great difficulty, for 
I was weak from loss of blood and exposure— 
and safely handcuffed him. 

The next difficulty was to get him back to 
the cabin, and after many vain attempts I 
found that I could make a little headway by 
crawling backwards and dragging him after 
me. Again and again I was forced to rest, 
as my prisoner had recovered his senses by 
now and raved and kicked in such a manner 
as to make it very difficult to move him. 
However, after what seemed an eternity, I 
half dragged and half pushed him into the 
steel cage which all police posts are supplied 
with. I tried to lock the door—and then 
everything seemed to whirl round and I 
remember nothing further, 

When next I regained consciousness, it 
was with a feeling of excruciating pain in 
my arms and legs, and my neck felt as big 
as a barrel. On opening my eyes I could 
see nothing for several seconds, until a red 
glow to my right finally attracted my atten- 
tion. Lazily 1 wondered what it could be; 
then, all of a sudden, my head cleared and I 
remembered what had recently occurred. 

I had pushed the madman into the cage, 
but had failed to lock the steel door, The 
red light I saw was the bottom of the stove. 


. With an effort I tried to stand, but the pain 


in my legs was so great that I collapsed 
again, with an exclamation of agony. No 
sooner had the sound left my lips than I 
heard something, the memory of which will 
remain with me to my dying day—the most 
unearthly, fiendish laugh I have ever heard 
in my life. It appeared to be quite close, 
not more than three paces away! Realizing 
that the lunatic was out of the cage and 
apparently searching for me, I decided to 
change my position. As noiselessly as I 
could I dragged myself along on my knees 
and elbows, getting as far as possible away 
from the point the laugh seemed to come 
from. % 

Suddenly 1 stopped, listening intently. I 
could hear the sound of hard breathing and 
the dragging of a heavy body in my direction. 
Evidently the madman had heard me and 
was making for where I lay! 

Thoughts as to the best means of escape 
ran through my mind at lightning speed. 
The idea of a struggle with the lunatic | 
quickly put aside, for 1 realized that not onlv 
were my arms frozen to the elbow, but that 
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“*Soot’ rose and stood by the door, his neck bristling.” 


I had just decided to retreat the way I had 
come, when suddenly I heard a scratching 
noise in the direction of the door, behind the 
maniac, Evidently he heard it as well, for 


my legs from the knees down were useless, 

so I should be helpless in his hands. 
While I was puzzling out my next move 

help came from a most unexpected quarter. 
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the dragging noise ceased. Again the 
scratching started, and suddenly its meaning 
dawned on me, and I nearly gave my 
position away. It was my faithful Soot 
asking to be let in! 

Luckily, the madman did not know the 
cause of the sound, but, thinking it was me, 
and that he had evidently mistaken his 
direction, he moved away from me towards 
the door, 

For hours this nightmare game of hide- 
and-seck continued. Sometimes the lunatic 
passed so close that I feared he would feel 
my breath, but he never located me. By 
this time the stove was practically out, and 
the cold was intense. I could feel that 
dcadly numbness gradually creeping up my 
body, but luckily the madman’s attempts to 
catch me were becoming Iess determined. 
The most peculiar thing about the experience 
was that all the time the lunatic never 
uttered a sound except that first terrible 
laugh. The last thing I remember is 
struggling into my bunk; then [ lost con- 
sciousness, When next I opened my eyes 
I found myself looking into the familiar face 
of Sergeant P who was bending over 
me and forcing whisky down my throat. 

It was some considerable time before I 
learnt the details of the why and wherefore 
of my midnight adventure. 

It appears that a dangerous lunatic by the 
name of Ostapowich had escaped from 
Battleford Asylum and had been at large for 
over a month. On the evening of January 
22nd a man answering the description of 
Ostapowich had been seen by the railway 
section boss at Foam Lake, heading north on 
foot. Sergeant P. and a constable were 


travelling to Yorktown Sub-District that 
morning by train, and were informed by the 
railway man that he had seen the fugitive. 
Sergeant P. immediately broke off his 
journey, hired a horse and sleigh, and set off 
in the direction the lunatic had taken. It 
was not long before he picked up the man’s 
trail, but he lost it again that afternoon, asa 
blizzard started, making it hopeless to look 
for the trail, P——- immediately headed 
for my detachment, arriving at 2.30 a.m. 
Getting no reply to his hail, he opened the 
door ‘and struck a match. He saw my oil- 
lamp on the table, lit it, and then proceeded 
to look about him. He told me afterwards 
that what he saw gave him the. shock of 
his life. 

I was lying in my bunk on my face, and 
the lunatic was in a crouching position 
beside the bunk, his eyes fixed in a ghastly 
expression and his hands clutching one of my 
blankets, On examination he was found to 
be quite dead, while I, as previously stated, 
was brought round with rye whisky. It was 
extremely fortunate for me that he died 
when he did, otherwise this story would 
never have been written. 

It was the old dog who really discovered 
the lunatic, for while I had been listening at 
the leeward wall of the stable the dog had 
found the man, lost in the snow. When he 
returned to me, instead of taking me home, 
he had taken me back to Ostapowich. 

It was many months before I left the 
hospital in Regina, and I never went on 
detachment duty again. I was given what 
is called an ‘' easy job” at the depot, for a 
man minus six toes and nearly all his fingers 
is no use on the trail. 


TRAPPED IN A WELL. 
By FRANK S. REYNOLDS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


What happened to two men who set out to deepen a well in Nebraska. 


at various times, but the most awful 
hours of my life were spent at the 
bottom of a well. It happened in 
July, 1912, while I was helping my brother- 
in-law, Chris Wulf. Wulf, who was an 
experienced well-digger, had been engaged 
by a rich farmer in Eastern Nebraska to 
deepen an old well near his house, which, 
owing to a long drought, had all of a sudden 
gone practically dry. 
As the harvest would not be ready for a 
week or so I decided to go and assist my 


I HAVE had a number of narrow escapes 


brother-in-law until the wheat on our farm 
was fit to cut. . 

I worked at the top of the well, which was 
nearly ninety feet deep, the shaft being bricked 
all the way up. Wulf decided not to take 
out the bricks—an arduous task—but to 
merely deepen the well, leaving the brick 
wall around the well supported on a ledge 
which made the continuation of the pit 
narrower by about eight inches. We worked 
until noon, when he came up for dinner, 
having then dug down nearly five feet, which 
was as far as he intended to go down. Phe 


bit 
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A race for life. This diagram-sketch gives a vivid idea of 
the plight of the two men trapped in the bulged-in well. 


farmer, however, said he wanted it five feet deeper still, so 
we went at it again. 

By four o'clock Wulf was three feet farther down— 
as deep as he could go, on account of water coming in, 
which we had to bail out every hour. Presently Wulf 
shouted up to me that I should have to come down 
and help him put in the wood curb to keep the earth 
from caving in, preparatory to bricking up the extension. 

1 called the farmer's son,-a lad of fifteen or sixteen, to 
let me down into the well, this being done by standing in: 
the big bucket, which was raised and lowered by a horse 
at the end of a rope. Once at the bottom of the well I 
got busy helping my brother-in-law to ‘ wedge ’’ the 
curbing. It was not very pleasant work, for the water 
continually dripped down on us from above and_ rose 
steadily around our feet, nearly freezing us with its icy 
chill, although the weather up above was intensely hot. 

After about half an hour; happening to look up, 1 was 
horrified to see the brick wall that lined the well bulging 
inward about twenty-five feet above us! So far had it 
swung outwards that there was only a small aperture left, 
about a foot in diameter, through «which a faint circle 
of light appeared. We were caught like rats in a trap—or 
rather like insects in a bottle ! 

When the first shock of this nerve-trying discovery had 
passed we shouted up to the boy to be careful not to jar 
or shake the rope, for the slightest movement might loosen 


the “bulge,” burying us hopelessly under thousands of 
bricks 

Wulf, whose coolness probably saved both our lives, 
turned to me ‘We are in an awful tight place,” he 


said, ‘“‘ but I believe we can get out if we go carefully to 
work.’’ He then called to the frightened boy, telling him 
to fetch his father, and very soon the farmer appeared 
at the mouth of the well. ‘Seeing our predicament, he 
became greatly excited, but we told him to keep.calm and 
get down to business 

Being smaller than Wulf, I decided to go up and take 
a look at the “ bulge.’ So, unfastening the bucket, I put 
my foot in the hook and told the farmer to draw me up 
slowly. When I got to the bulging section he stopped, 
and I hung there, swinging to and fro, while I carefully 
examined the position. The bricks had started out all 
round the well, forming a sort of bottle-neck so narrow that 
it was quite impossible for me to squeeze through; the 
opening was not more than a foot across The bricks, 
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curiously enough, were wedged as tightly as 
though cemented ; there seemed to be little 
risk, at the moment, of any of them falling. 
So far, so good ; the fear of being buried alive 
could be temporarily dismissed. Another 
danger, however, had now to be reckoned 
with. The water was rising fast in the well, 
and if it rose to the ‘‘ bulge ’’ before we could 
be extricated we should be literally drowned 
by inches. 

Returning to the bottom, I had a talk with 
Wulf, and together we prised loose the wooden 
curb which we had used to hold up the earth 
and made a sort of raft. Standing on this, 
with the rope to hang to, we were able to 
keep out of the water, which rose steadily. 
We decided that the only thing to be done 

. was to get a force of men to work to remove 
the brick lining down to the “ bulge” and so 
set us free. So, shouting up to the farmer, we 
told him what to do and he hastened away. 

In less than half an hour fifteen men were 
hard at work, removing the bricks course by 
course. From’ the ‘ bulge’’ up to the top 
was over seventy fect, so that they had a 
big job before them. 
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They worked manfully, but all the time 
the water below us rose steadily, and soon 
we saw that we were only ten or twelve feet 
from the “ bulge,’’ while our rescuers still had 
over twenty-five feet of brickwork to remove 
to relieve us. That was a strange race if 
ever there was one ! 

We shouted to the men to hurry and they 
responded splendidly. As a result of super- 
human efforts they finally removed the re- 
mainder of the wall, but not until the nsing 
water was up to our waists, our heads being 
jammed hard up against the shoulders of 
the “ bulge,’’ heedless of the many bricks 
which fell down the narrow opening from 
above. 

There was a joyful shout from the men at 
the top when we were hoisted out alive and 
cheerful, though nearly chilled to death and 
with many cuts and bruises from falling 
bricks. It was dark when we reached the 
top of the well—very, very thankful to see 
the sky again. A few days later we tackled 
the well again and re-bricked it from top to 
bottom, thus finishing the job which had 
come very near finishing us. 


THE MOFFAT COUNTY MYSTERY. 


By JAMES DICKENS, of Palisade, Colorado, U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD ELCOCK. . 


An odd story from Colorado. 


“The facts were narrated to me by several old-timers,” writes 


the Author, “ and as far as I can ascertain the narrative is absolutely true.” 


GOOD many years ago a large bank 
in Eastern Colorado was held up by 
two bandits, who subsequently fled 
to the western part of the State and 

disappeared in what is now Moffat County. 
A large reward was offered for their capture, 
but without success: the two men seemed 
to have completely vanished, 

About six vears later the cattle-owners 
began to move into the country, and the 
range was soon covered with riders. 

On several occasions cowboys came across 
queer-looking tracks, unlike any they had 
ever seen before. The tracks were made by 
a man—that was certain—but he wore no 
shoes, nor were the odd marks made by a 
bare foot. 

Much guessing was done concerning these 
mysterious footprints, but nobody was able 
to elucidate the problem they presented 
until one day a cowboy, riding suddenly over 
asmall ridge, saw a man some distance ahead. 
The stranger was clad in rags, and had short 
pieces of board tied on his feet in place of 
shoes ! 


The cowboy stopped in amazement at , 
viewing such a spectacle as this human 
scarecrow presented. The man, seeing that 
he was observed, fled into the timber with 
every sign of fear, and although the cowboy 
hunted some time for him he did not succeed 
in setting eyes on him again. 

The mystery of the tracks was thus cleared 
up, but a greater one developed as to why a 
man should be living out on the range in 
this manner, clad in rags and tatters and 
wearing slats of wood instcad of boots. Who 
was he, and where was his hicding-place ? 

About this time the round-up outfits began 
to miss articles of food and clothing from 
their store-wagons. The losses were so small 
that they passed unnoticed until the queer- 
looking tracks of the man with boards on 
his feet were discovered around the camps. 
Then the cowboys’ interest was aroused 
afresh, and men spent long nights in watch- 
ing, but without success. 

Winter came on, the stock was driven to 
the home ranches, and the ** wild man " was 
forgotten. Many of the men even doubted 
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“The cowboy stopped in amazement at viewing such a spectacle.” 


3m 


that their fellow-rider had ever seen such a 
creature. 

Their doubts were soon dispelled, however, 
when, next spring, the * wild man” began 
prowling around their camps once more. 
This time several men saw him, being 
awakened at night by a slight noise among 
the pile of saddles. 

Looking out of the tent door, they saw the 
stranger carefully examining each saddle in 
turn, as though searching for a particular one. 
Having recovered from their momentary sur- 
prise, the cowboys dashed out to capture 
him, but the intruder—running like a deer, in 
spite of his clumsy footwear—escaped in the 
darkness. 

Members of other outfits on the range also 
saw the mystery-man examining their saddles 
by night, and finally a trap wasvlaid for him, 

Two men made their beds outside, and had 
the saddles of their party piled around and 
over them in such a way as to. conceal them 
from sight, but nevertheless allow them to 
jump clear quickly. 
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Late in the night the odd visitor arrived, 
and while he was engrossed with the saddles- 
the two watchers sprang out and seized 
him. 

On examination the man proved to be 
partly insane, but the cowboys gathered 
from his rambling statements that he was 
one of the two bank bandits. His com- 
panion, he said, had deserted him, taking the 
loot—twenty thousand dollars in bills— 
sewn in the lining of his saddle. 

Apparently the treachery of his partner 
had affected his mind, and he had since 
prowled about the range, living more like 
a wild beast than a man, examining 
every saddle he conld lay hands on, hoping 
in his crazy mind to find the one his 
comrade in crime had placed the stolen 
money in. 

The ' wild man” was found to be in a 
pitiful condition of health, owing to the 
hardships he had endured, and died soon 
after his capture. His partner was never 
heard of again. 


THE SHOP IN THE 
WALL. 


Iy the Italian city of Florence there 
is a wonderful wall, built long ago in 
the Middle Ages to keep back the 
steeply sloping hillside from the nar- 
row Via dei Bardi, Even more in- 
teresting to modern eyes than the 
inscription relating that Duke Cosimo 
mended the wall in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is the tiny cavern of a shop 
hewn out of the very corner of it. In 
this dark cranny of a place sits a shoe- 
maker, plying his trade just as mem- 
bers of his guild must have done 
centuries ago. His address as given 


to a correspondent—‘ In the Wall ’’ 
—must surely be well-nigh unique. 


ON THE AMAZON 
WS dps ae Sg 


Prof Propercio de Mello Saraiva 


What is probably the most adventurous expedition ever undertaken in the interests of the 
“movies” is Prof. P. Saraiva’s daring journey up the mighty Amazon and its little-known 
tributaries. All told, he travelled over twenty-five thousand miles, penetrating remote regions 
never before visited by a white man, stumbling across unknown tribes, and meeting with many 
strange and weird experiences. In the following fascinating narrative, specially written for 
THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Prof. Saraiva relates the most thrilling incidents of his 
great journey, illustrating his narrative with a selection of wonderful photographs. The 
successful filming of the rivers, lakes, swamps, and forests of this little known region, with the 
strange people and animals that dwell therein, was a feat of tremendous difficulty, and only 
accomplished after several years of patient toil and hardship. It is the first serious attempt that 
has ever been made to portray the true conditions of life on the world’s greatest waterway. 
This film will be shown by Messrs. Gaumont. 


II. 
HE current being in our favour, we 
made rapid progress on our return 
journey down the Urubu_ River. 
Our boat was an old one, and it had 
got knocked about in dragging it through 
the forest, and was now very leaky. As the 
cavner only valued it at four pounds I decided 
to abandon it, at which decision the boys 
were delighted. 

They also informed me that they knew a 
quick cut through the jungle, and I foolishly 
decided to take it. We divided the luggage 
amongst us. I had brought back a number 
of trophies in the way of dried specimens of 


fish, bits of stone, a number of orchids, and. 


some precious films, It was about midday 
when we set out on our journey, and my boys 
declared we should be on the banks of the 
Amazon by eight o’clock that night. We 
started off through the thick undergrowth, 
hrushing the branches aside as we made our 
~vay along in Indian file. Very soon we 
found ourselves in the centre of an abandoned 
cocoa plantation. There was the old ruined 
dwelling, partly hidden by creepers and 
vines, surrounded by some three to four 
hundred old cocoa trees literally alive with 
myriads of insects, some harmless and others 


bent on inflicting upon us all the torture they 
could. We covered our faces with nets, 
wrapped our hands in rags, and tied up the 
legs of our trousers and our coat sleeves to 
prevent the vicious pests getting at our flesh. 
I felt decidedly uncomfortable, for I was 
travelling in my socks. I had ruined my 
boots in the muddy water, and when I placed 
them in the sun to dry they shrunk to such 
an extent that I could not get them on. I 
wore three pairs of socks, but was nervous of 
both the insects and thorns piercing them. 
Tramping through that plantation was 
very trying work. The ground was covered 
several feet deep in fallen leaves, which 
cracked and groaned under our weight. 
Every few yards we would disturb a centi- 
pede, lizard, or other creature. Around us 
buzzed innumerable insects, as well as gor- 
geous moths and butterflies. The very air 
seemed to be endowed with life. We could 
hear the screech of monkeys in the upper 
branches of the trees, though we could not 
see them, and occasionally we caught 
glimpses of parrots and other birds of beauti- 
ful plumage as they flew past overhead in 
the bright sunlight. I was glad when we 
emerged into more open country and progress 
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became more rapid. We tramped wearily 
onwards, and when late afternoon came and 
there was no sign of the river I began to get 
anxious, but the boys assured me we were 
on the right trail. At eight o'clock, however, 
we were still in the forest, and apparently 
still some way from our goal. I got out my 
compass, and it was not long before I dis- 
covered we were travelling in a south- 
westerly direction instead of south-east. I 
felt annoyed with myself for not having 
checked our position before, but there was 
nothing to be done but to make camp and 
start afresh in the morning. We accordingly 
cleared away the undergrowth, got a fire 
burning, and shared our provisions and the 
little water we had amongst us. The ham- 
mocks were slung from near-by trees and we 
retired to rest. The boys were quickly 
snoring, but it was hours before I fell asleep. 
The night noises of the Brazilian forest are 
very uncanny until one gets used to them. 
As I lay in my ham- 
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photographed him on the rocks, which here, 
as elsewhere, are covered with ancient 
inscriptions. 

A few days later I reached Manaos, where 
I rested for a fortnight before setting out for 
a trip down the Rio Madeira, the most im- 
portant tributary of the Amazon. This river 
is two thousand five hundred miles long, and 
steamers ascend it as far as Port Velho, a 
distance of nine hundred miles, where further 
passage is blocked by rapids. At its mouth, 
where it joins the Amazon, the river 1s four 
miles wide. Then it gradually narrows and 
displays the same feature as the other 
Amazon streams, in that its banks present 
an endless frieze of forest scenery. On the 
Madeira this tangled growth penetrates so 
far into the water that 1t is often impossible 
to distinguish where the river ends and the 


solid land begins. The steamers—typical 
river boats—carry both passengers and 
goods. They burn wood as fuel, necessi- 


tating frequent stops 


mock I could hear the 
dropping of the ripe 
nuts and fruits from 
the trees. If they 
struck hard ground 
they made quite a loud 
report, on account of 
the great distance 
they had to fall. 
These sounds, some 
soft, some loud, were 
interspersed with the 
snapping of branches 
and an_ occasional 
crash as some old 
giant of the forest 
came toppling down. 

In the morning the 
boys were still sure 
we were on the right 
trail, so I sent them 
off in different direc- 
tions to ascertain if 
they could discover 
our whereabouts. 
They all returned ina 
couple of hours and 
declared that I was 
right ; we had strayed 
from the proper track. 
We finally struck the 
Amazon about mid- 
day, butsome distance 
from the settlement 
we had in view, and 
the thing to do now 
was to procure a canoe 
or hail a passing steamer. As luck would 
have it we managed to stop a boat, and a 
few hours later reached Itacoatiara. Here 
I was delighted to meet Dr. Ramos, and 


Dr. Ramos, the scienti: 


mysterious inscriptions on the 
Amazon rivers. 


to replenish the 
bunkers, 

I arranged with the 
captain for permission 
to take films from the 
roof of the steamer. 
This, being flat, and 
built of strong, light 
wood, atforded a 
unique platform. Pas- 
sengers would climb 
up with me, and were 
much interested in 
the moving - picture 
machine. What I had 
to fear was a sudden 
lurch of the craft, 
which might upset 
the precious camera 
and precipitate it 
overboard. The least 
wind, too, made the 
water very choppy ~ 
and the motion of 
the boat too unsteady 
to secure really first- 
class pictures. Film- 
ing the Amazon, in 
tact, as I goon dis- 
covered, is not so 
easy as it sounds. 

Every twenty-five 
miles or so there would 
be a stop, either to 
take on a fresh supply 
of fuel, consisting of 
logs, cut ready for use, 
or to exchange commodities at the various 
“‘ ports.’’ We picked up rubber, and in its 
place left behind stores. Soon’ after we 
entered the stream we took charge of a barge 
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studying the 
rocks in the 


who 
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loaded with timber 
for building pur- 
s. This was 
lashed to one side 
of the boat. We 
had about sixty 
steerage passen- 
gers aboard, as 
well as another 
twenty or so in 
the first-class. The 
steerage was de- 
cidedly crowded, 
and many of the 
people spent their 
time on the barge, 
lying about on the 
logs Live oxen 
and fowls were 
also carried, which 
supplied us with 
fresh meat, though 
the main article 
of diet was fish 
At one point we 
ran into a shoal 
of sardines. They 
were coming down 
stream in a solid 
mass, and our 
steamer ploughed 
right into them 
When encountered 
by the bow of a 
ship in this way 
the fish spring 
clean out of the 
water, and for this 
Treason many 
travellers refer to 
them as “ flying 
fish." They are 
not the true flying 
fish, however, in 
that their pectoral 
fins are not de- 
veloped to any 
great extent; 
nevertheless, they 
are capable — of 
jumping for a distance of quite a yard. 
These sardines are about twelve inches in 
length, and presented a novel spectacle as 
they threw themselves out of the river. Our 
barge being low in the water, scores of them 
landed upon it, and the crew managed to 
secure five baskets full, which were handed 
over to the cook. 


THE SANDSPOUT. 


The waters in the rivers were exceptionally 
low, with the result that here and there were 
quite wide stretches of praias, or sandy 
beaches. While we were lunching one day 
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A steamer on the Madeira River taking on a load of wood fuel. 
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the atmosphere suddenly grew very oppres- 
sive and the captain became decidedly 
anxious. He told us the glass was behaving 
very strangely and that he expected a sudden 
change in the weather. The clouds took on 
a peculiar aspect—now exceptionally bright, 
now very dark, and again streaked with all 
the colours of the rainbow. There was a 
curious movement in the wind, which came 
in great swirling gusts, so strong that it was 
difficult to keep the boat on an even keel. 
Then, almost without warning, away in the 
distance we noticed a great disturbance on 
one of the praias. We stared in amazement, 
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and saw a pillar of sand gradually rise in the 
air. There was one long column, with a 
bulbous, hazy head. It reared itself aloft, 
gyrating madly, for quite ten minutes—a 
splendid specimen of a sandspout. Then the 
revolving column suddenly collapsed, and 
almost instantly we were all covered with 
burning hot sand. Doors were instantly 
shut and awnings and curtains let down, but 
it was too late; the sand had penetrated 
everywhere—even the engine-room—and lay 
on the roof of the steamer nearly a foot deep. 
The river, which was two miles wide at this 


point, was turned into a foaming, raging sea, 
and our little steamer became almost un- 
manageable. The captain ordered the barge 
to be cut adrift, and this was done, despite 


the protests of those on board her. She 
drifted away helplessly, tossed about like a 
cork. We picked her up some hours later, 
little the worse for her adventure. 

After passing Humaytha we encountered 
a number of rocks and very shallow water, 
so the captain decided to stop for the night, 
it being dangerous to proceed through the 
narrow channels in the dark. The Madeira 
is famous for its turtles, which are found 
here in large numbers. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the turtle abounds on most of 
the Amazon rivers, and its flesh and eggs, 
together with farinha, form the principal 
food of the natives. These products repre- 
sent to the dweller on the Amazon what the 
salmon does to the Alaska Indian, the coco- 
nut to the South Sea Islander, and rice to 


The town of Humaytha, on the Madeira. 


the Mongolian. A shortage of turtles may 
be tided over by a plenitude of farimha, or 
vice versa ; but a failure of both turtles and 
farinha in the same year is liable to bring 
distress. Farinha, it should be explained, 
is the crude, locally-made product of the 
root of the mandioca, a further refine- 
ment of which results in the tapioca of 
commerce. 


A TURTLE - HUNT. 


The crew decided to go turtle-hunting that 
night, and I accompanied them. Three- 
quarters of an hour's row down-stream 
brought us to a praia, a stretch of sandy 
beach about a hundred and fifty feet in 
width and four to five hundred feet in length. 
Landing at one end, we hid in the under- 
growth and waited. Presently, as is the 
usual custom, the male turtle arrived. 
Climbing up the beach, it proceeded to mark 
out a wide circle, the boundary line being 
made by the creature pressing its chest 
against the soft sand. It then returned to 
the water, and a few minutes later the 
females made their appearance and settled 
down within the circle. With her flippers 
the female turtle throws the sand up in httle 
clouds until a hole is dug, into which she 
almost disappears. Here she lays her eggs, 
as many as eighty to a hundred at a time ; it 
is not uncommon to find as many as a hun- 
dred and twenty in a single nest. The praia 
was soon covered with turtles, but long 
before they had finished their task of laying 
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the men rushed out upon them from their 
place of concealment. 

When disturbed, the turtle always retreats 
to the water, where it quickly sinks out of 
sight. In their native haunts they can move 
much quicker than the ordinary individual 
would imagine. The object of the men was 
to turn as many turtles over on to their 
backs as possible before they gained the 
water. Darting up to one, they seized it by 
the edge of the shell and, with a mighty 
effort, heaved it over. As the turtle weighs 
from eighty to a hundred pounds and more, 
the task is no light one. The moment he is 
molested the turtle works his fins or fappers 
furiously and jerks out his head, snapping 
viciously at his foe. A blow from a fin is 
sufficient to break a man's leg, and if the 
edge of the shell strikes your leg as the turtle 
is heaved over, its sharp edge will cut you 
like a knife. I managed to get one over, 
but found the feat trying. In less than ten 
minutes we had “turned "' about ninety. By 
that time all the others had disappeared. 
Securing some fibre from the forest, we tied 
their legs and left them for the night. Next 
morning the ship was brought to anchor off 
the pra:a and the turtles taken aboard, one 
half of them being regarded as the property 
of the ship and the other half belonging to 
the hunters 

On the Amazon they make an oil from the 
yolk of the eggs of the turtle. In this 
instance the prazas resorted to by the turtles 
are protected, and no one is allowed to molest 
the creatures until they have finished laying. 
Then the eggs are dug up and can be seen in 
piles outside the family huts. Now comes 
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the mashing process. The eggs are thrown 
into a dug-out canoe, where they are either 
mashed. with wooden paddles or trampled 
upon by the naked feet of women and chil- 
dren. Mashing finished, water is poured 
into the canoe and the repulsive mess is left 
for several hours exposed to the heat of the 
sun, This separates the oil, which rises to 
the surface and is skimmed off with long 
spoons made of mussel shell. What is called 
“purification "' is accomplished by boiling 
the oil in kettles. 

A six days’ journey up the river, during 
which we covered nine hundred mil 
brought us to Port Velho, the limit of naviga- 
tion. Here starts the Madeira~Marmore 
Railway, which runs through the heart of the 
jungle into Bolivia, Surveying the route 
for this line proved a particularly hazardous 
feat. As one engineer remarked, instru- 
ments were virtually useless in the depth of 
the forest, for there were no landmarks by 
which you could take triangulations. The 
building of the railway proved very costly 
in human life. Despite all the precautions 
taken, men died like flies of Yellow Jack” 
fever. Twice the undertaking had to be 
abandoned, but on the third attempt the 
engineers won. It was more a battle against 
unhealthy climatic conditions and disease- 
carrying insects than physical obstacles, for, 
with the exception of bridging a few rivers, 
there were no great engineering difficulties. 

Port Velho is a new town of some three 
thousand inhabitants in the very heart of 
the forest. It boasts of an up-to-date 
hospital presided over by British and 
American doctors. So numerous and trouble- 


A typical native village. 
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some are the mosquitoes and gnats that 
every house is covered with metallic netting 
as a protection against their onslaughts. 
‘the place is very scattered, and the only 
point from which I could take a panoramic 
view was the water-tank. This stood some 
thirty feet above the ground on a pair of 
skeleton iron legs. Shouldering my machine, 
1 climbed the perpendicular iron ladder to 
the top. When I reached it I found it 
covered with flies and insects, and should 
have turned back had it not been for the 
natives watching me below. It does not 
look well for a white man to show the white 
feather in the presence of natives, but I felt 
decidedly uncomfortable amid that mass of 
crawling life. Dropping my machine, which 
raised a small cloud of flies, I whipped out 
my handkerchief, tore it in two, and tied my 
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smarting with the numerous bites I had 
received, but an application of ammonia 
quickly put me right. I also filmed the 
wireless station here, the most powerful in 
central Brazil. This is in touch with Rio de 
Janeiro, and wireless messages can be re- 
ceived from all parts of the world. 


THROUGH THE AMAZON FOREST. 


At Velho I made the acquaintance of the 
Governor or District Commissioner for the 
province of Matto Grosso, and he invited me 
to accompany him to Guajara-Mirim, the 
terminus of the railway in Bolivia, some two 
hundred and fifty miles distant. I engaged 
a native boy as a servant and we'started. It 


is a single track, and to enable me to take 
views of the forest my friend had a small 
flat car, on which I mounted my camera, 
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iA scene in the riverside jungle. 


trousers to prevent insects crawling up my 
legs. Next I buttoned up the collar of my 
coat to protect my neck, and then started 
operating. In a jiffy I had the tripod set 
up and started turning the handle, knocking 
the flies off my face with my free hand. 
Needless to add, I did not stay there a 
moment longer than necessary, and, once on 
terra firma, quickly brushed the insects from 
my clothes. My hands and face were already 


All forms of wild life abound. 


placed in front of the engine. The jolting 
was terrific, and my platform none too safe. 
In negotiating bends my little car was 
almost jerked off the rails, and once or twice 
1 was nearly thrown off, machine and all. 
There are forty-six stopping-places, or ‘‘ ap- 
pointments,” as they are called, on the 
route. Here are to be found rest camps, 
where travellers can stay. They are crude 
shelters in the forest, and the visitor is 
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A curious orchid found by the Author. 


recommended to bring his own hammock 
and provisions. 

The District Commissioner being looked 
upon as an im- 
portant official, the 
train was placed 
entirely at his ser- 
vice, and he had 
power to make 
stops when and 
where he chose, I 
secured some fine 
forest scenes. At 
one place the line 
runs dead straight 
for forty miles 
through very thick 
jungle. On each 
side of the track 
rose tall trees, and 
the vines and 
creepers that hung 
from them gave 
the effect of a 
heavy curtain of 
greenery, the vivid 
green being re- 
lieved by myriads 
of bright flowers. 
What animal life 
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that forest contained we did not know, but 
we could hear the monkeys chattering in 
the trees above, and ever and anon the songs 
and whistles of birds. Here and there the 
branches met, enclosing the track like a 
lofty arch, the sun casting strange shadows 
down the narrow path. 

My friend had a mania for collecting 
orchids, and had contributed some very fine 
specimens to the museum at Rio de Janeiro. 
He had learnt from one of the engineers that 
at a certain point some valuable plants were 
to be secured, and here we stopped. Orchids 
flourish on old trees, and are often found very 
high up the trunk. We rambled off into the 
forest and found a few, but nothing to get 
excited over. At last our eyes fell upon a 
very old tree which appeared to be covered 
with the coveted plants. It was impossible 
to reach them, however, for they were sixty 
feet and more in the air. My friend accord- 
ingly gave instructions for the tree to be 
felled, and three boys were requisitioned for 
the task. We stood by chatting until the 
trunk had been almost severed, when pre- 
parations were made to topple the giant over. 
Down it came with a crash, the branches 
snapping in the descent until it lay prostrate 
before us. 


A BATTLE WITH WASPS. 


Instantly we rushed forward. Now, the 
etiquette of the forest 1s that the one who 
first puts his hand on a specimen can claim 
the ownership. Being the younger, I reached 
the tree first, and in my excitement grabbed 
at what I thought was a rare orchid. My 
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hand disappeared 
in a small crevice, 
and I immediately 
experienced an 
extraordinary sen- 
sation. It seemed 
as if I had placed 
my hand in a fur- 
nace, where a 
thousand burning 
needles were bat- 
tering at it. I 
tried to extricate 
it, but could not, 
for it had already 
become swollen. I 
tugged with all my 
might, however, 
and at last worked 
it free. Then, to 
my horror, out flew 
a horde of wasps 
—lI had mistaken 
one of their nests 
for an orchid ! 

I was_ speedily 
enveloped in a cloud of the vicious insects ; 
they fiew at my face, and I felt their 
maddening stings in a score of places. 
Closing my eyes, I shouted wildly for 
help. Snatching palm branches from the 
nearest trees, the boys lashed me with them 
in their efforts to drive away the wasps, 
meanwhile begging me to run as fast as I 
could, Then we heard screams, and found 


A rubber station on the Guapore. 


the Governor in the same plight. He, too, 
had mistaken a wasp nest for an orchid ; 
the whole tree, in fact, was covered with 
them. We both presented a pitiable sight, 
and for two days could not recognize one 
another. We felt the effects of those stings 
for a week. . 

For some distance the railway skirts the 
Madeira River, and we stopped to inspect 
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and film the famous falls at Salto Teotonio. 
Of the eighteen falls of the Madeira, these are 
by far the finest. They are very wide and 
about eighty feet high, and are situated amid 
luxuriant tropical vegetation. They were 
discovered many years ago by a Portuguese 
traveller, who was so charmed with the spot 
that he decided to live there, and brought 
his family out from Europe. In a couple of 
years, however, they all perished of fever. 
At Guajara-Mirim, the terminus of the 
railway, we chartered a motor-boat and went 
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discovered by Colonel Rondon, have now 
become wonderfully tame. For years they 
fought against the intrusion of civilized men 
with their deadly poisoned weapons, but 
to-day you can go amongst them and suffer 
no harm.- When Roosevelt's party visited 
the region the Nhambiquaras did not wear 
so much as the proverbial fig-leaf ; now they 
go about properly clothed, though I noticed 
they had no compunction in slipping off their 
clothes and bathing in the river, men and 
women alike, irrespective of a stranger being 


A group of Indians at a rubber station. 


for a trip up the Guapore River. Here I 
secured some interesting films of the many 
strange tribes of Indians who live in this 
region, including the Parecis playing head- 
ball. They show wonderful dexterity in 
striking with their heads the hollow rubber 
sphere, a foot in diameter, which they manu- 
facture specially for the game. The play is 
fast and furious, and the conclusion of the 
spectator is that the Parecis’ heads must 
be exceptionally hard. So far as is known, 
this game is played by no other tribe of 
Indians. 

The Nhambiquara Indians, who were first 


present. They are protected by the Govern- 
ment, and can work or not, as they please. 
They live by cultivating mandioca, corn, 
and sweet potatoes, and by fishing. The 
Amazon native has no need to work, in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term. Nature 
has been so bountiful that there are a host of 
wild fruits and roots in plenty, as well as 
fish in the streams and animals in the forests. 
He erects his own shelter of palm leaves, 
pays no rent, and has no worries but those 
of the chase. His womenfolk attend to the 
mandioca patch, make the hammocks, and 
weave the little clothing that is needed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Home-keeping folks usually think pityingly of 
the “exiles” overseas when Christmas comes 
round. Sometimes the wanderers deserve their 
sympathy, but occasionally —as this breezy 


narrative shows—the “exile” manages to give 
himself an uncommonly good time. 


Christmas-trees, pudding, and mince- 

pies, expensive presents (when I hap- 

pen to be the recipient), logs, holly, 
dancing, games, champagne, pretty girls— 
everything. But unless I can enjoy these 
things in the place where Charles Dickens 
(who invented Christmas) designed them to 
be enjoyed—on one’s own native heath— 
they do not thrill me. 

Dar-es-Salam, East Africa, in particular, is 
an unattractive spot for Yuletide festivities. 
At the time of my yarn the temperature was 
steadily increasing in anticipation of the 
rains, the mosquitoes were hatching out in 
clouds, an official embargo had been placed 
on the importation of all liquor, and— 
more terrible still—an analysis of the white 
population showed that there were eight 
thousand men and two hundred women. 
Of the two hundred women, fifty were over 
fifty years of age, a hundred were married, 
forty-nine were engaged, and one had 
chicken-pox. 

I determined, therefore, to spend my 
Christmas hunting. I interviewed the Rail- 
way Transport Officer, stood him a good 
lunch at the Burgher’s Hotel, and “ wangl 
the lease of an empty cattle-truck on the 
daily Dar-es-Salam-Tabora express, due to 
leave Dar-es-Salam at daybreak on December 


I BELIEVE in Christmas. I believe in 
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23rd and to arrive at Ujiji any time between 
then and the following August. 

The one thing that worried me about my 
proposed trip was that I had no shot-gun. 
I was almost bound to strike guinea-fowl, 
perhaps duck, and it would be maddening to 
miss the chance of such excellent sport as 
these birds afford. I tried to borrow one 
from several friends, but in each case there 
was some profound reason why they should 
not accept my kind offer to provide them 
with unlimited supplies of game during 
Christmas week. 

Well, I should have to make the best of 
it! An hour before daybreak on the 23rd 
Maganga (my trusty slave) brought me tea 
and the cheerful news that everything was 
ready for departure. We were camped two 
miles from the railway station, and I had 
borrowed a Ford for the trip. We covered 
the distance in an hour. The train was 
standing at the platform. No engine was 
visible, and I strolled into the booking- 
office. There was no sign of life there, and 
in that dazed sort of fashion in which your 
early-risen City man studies the advertise- 
ments in the Underground I began to read 
the Base Commander's Orders of yesterday, 
which were pinned on to the wall. 

Thus it was that I saw, under the official 
news, the following announcement :— 

For Sare.—Greener's shot-gun, 

500 rounds of ammunition; Rs. 


Apply B.G.R.E. 


with 
150.-- 


they did so. 
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For those who are unfamiliar with military 


hieroglyphics, I had better explain that 
B.G.R.E. means _ Brigadier - General Com- 
manding Royal Engineers, and add _ that, 


taking them as a class, Brigadier-Generals 
are not the best of persons with whom to 
seek an interview at six in the morning 
But that shot-gun I must have, if I had tc 
interview the Commander-in-Chief himself 

Telling Maganga to pack my tent into the 
truck, I jumped back into the Ford and 
ordered the man to drive ‘‘ hell for leather ’ 
to the General's house, which was about a 
mile away. We arrived without mishap 
The General was in bed. 

Wake him," I said, peremptorily, to the 
native orderly, following him up the staircase 
I waited in the dining-room while the orderly, 
trembling with fear, entered His Holiness’s 
bedchamber. I heard the sound of snoring 
break off with a startling snort, and then a 
volley of awful curses rang out. 

“Tell the blank blank blank to go to 
blank blank blank, you blank blank blank 
blank a 

I thought it was time I brought in the 
personal touch, 
so I pushed 
back the cham- 
ber curtains and 
walked in. The 
General was a 
tall bony man, VA 
with white i 


No one was betting, though; the train seemed a certain winner.” 


ye2 


whiskers and fierce grey eyes, which glared 
at me terribly. I believe I should have 
expired on the spot had he not been clad in 
pink silk pyjamas, which seemed to humanize 
him somewhat. He was very angry. 


“What the blank do you mean, young 
man—coming round at this blanky hour of 


the morning ?”” he demanded. ‘ Confound 
you! D’ye think I’m a tradesman ?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said I, “ but my train’s 
leaving at once. ' Here's the cheque, sir”’ (I 


had scribbled it out on the way). “Can 
your boy get the gun for me?” 

“Look here!’ he roared. ‘* D’ye 
think” 


“Is that it, sir?’ I interrupted, suddenly 
catching sight of a leather case in the corner 
of the room. ‘ Don’t get out of bed, sir.”’ 

I got hold of the case. 

** The cheque’s on the local bank, sir.” (I 
was getting in a dozen ° sirs "’ to the minute.) 
“ The ammunition, sir? I’m awfully obliged 
to you, sir, Yes, sir; I can manage it, sir.” 

I think the General was beginning to think 
he was ill, for he reached out his hand for the 
cheque in a very dazed fashion and didn’t 
even glance at the signature. I filled my 
pockets with cartridges and made for the 
door. 

“Good morning, sir; I’m really much 
obliged to you, sir,” I wound up. He 
gurgled something about sunstroke and the 
possibility of my cheque being a ‘‘ dud,” but 
before he had time to say any more I was 
down the staircase and into the car 

Drive like blazes!” I shouted to the 
mechanic. He did—too much hke blazes— 
for a moment later he crashed full tilt into 
one of the numerous statues of Wilhelm the 
Late of Germany which adorn the town of 
Dar-es-Salam, and which are made of iron. 
On the whole his Majesty took it well, but the 


The lake, showing duck feeding. 
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Ford didn’t ; in fact, it collapsed completely. 
I was sorry that I couldn't stop to help the 
driver to collect the bits. I gave him some 
notes, grasped the precious gun, and tore off 
for the station. 

There is no need for me to relate that the 
train had gone: nevertheless, it had. I 
could see the brake- 
van dwindling away 
into the palm forest 
nearly half a mile 
away. I remembered, 
however, that there 
was a _ good incline 
just about there, and 
that the engines 
usually employed in 
the Tabora express 
were not exactly— 
well, express. There- 
fore I ran—ran like 
the very deuce. 
Mechanics working in 
the engine sheds put 
down their tools to 
look at me. Natives: 
stopped digging in 
their gardens and ran 
to the track - side, 
shouting for their wives and children to 
come and see the fun. Two men of the 25th 
Fusiliers leapt on to the track and started to 
pace me, shouting out the odds as they did 
so. No one was betting, though ; the train 
seemed a certain winner. 

For all that, I won. I have but the haziest 
recollection of how I did it, but I do remember 
Maganga’s anxious face hanging out of the 
truck, remember seizing his great black paw 
and swinging myself on board, remember 
subsiding on to the truck floor and lying 
there like a squeezed ripe orange, breathless 
and utterly dissolved with perspiration. 
What I remember best of all, however, is 
that a minute later the train stopped and 
did not stir another inch for an hour ! 

I had made no definite plans for my hunt. 
The country that lies between Dar-es-Salam 
and Mrogoro I knew was hopeless, for it is 
clad, almost without a break, in the thickest 
thorn, and swarms with testse fly. Beyond 
Mrogoro I had frequently seen herds of buck, 
and I was told there were elephants in the 
Kilossa_ hills, some fifty miles west. I 
stayed in my cattle truck, therefore, until 
the afternoon of December 24th, when the 
train made one of its innumerable stops by 
the side of a small, swampy lake, half-way 
between Kilossa and Dodoma.  Water- 
pumps had been rigged up here, and the 
engine driver began to fill his tanks. I got 
out, chiefly to stretch my legs, and had not 
walked six yards up the track before I 
heard a honk-honk overhead and saw a 
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flight of .wild geese wheeling towards the 
lake. 

To the proud owner of a Greener’s shot-gun 
and five hundred rounds of ammunition wild 
geese are irresistible. I leapt back for the 
aforementioned weapon, but even as I seized 
it the engine whistle blew. 

“ Bwana, bwana—jump in! ” shouted the 
anxious Maganga. 

“Jump in be hanged!” said I. ‘‘ You 
jump out! Quick, quick, everything!” 


Maganga knew me too well to hesitate. | 


As the train slowly gathered way valise, 
camp-bed, washing apparatus, chop-box, 
were all thrown out on to the line side, and 
last and least came Maganga himself, ponder- 
ing—pondering vastly. 

“We camp here,” I explained, briefly. 

“Yes, master,”’ said he, and, leaving him 
to think things out at his own leisure, I 
walked quickly towards the lake. 

Even in the excitement of the chase I had 
time to notice what a beautiful spot it was. 
The water was dead calm and mirrored the 
fringing belt of dark green trees, the purple 
kopje beyond, and the ruddy, cloud-packed 
sky, glowing with the red and orange of a 
stormy sunset. I stood enthralled at the 
water's edge—but not for long; for a 
flight of teal flying low towards me 
drove all thoughts of «esthetic things 
from my head. Instantly I became 
the primitive beast, the monomaniac 
sportsman. I crouched in the reeds 

_and watched breathlessly. They kept 
straight to their course, deviating only 
when I raised the gun and fired. 

I missed with both barrels, but as 
I reloaded I saw 
a brace of Mus- 
covy duck, low on 
the self-same 
course. 1 got one 
of them—the 
drake, a big fellow 
with a huge 
“flap” on his 

“ nose—and re- 
loaded in time to 
witness one of the 
most thrilling 
sights of my life. 
It was a sports- 
man’s dream come 
true. 

The whole air 
became alive with 
birds— ducks, 
teal, wild geese, 
spur-winged 
geese, coots, moor- 
hens, golden- 
crested cranes, 
flamingoes, spoon- 
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bills, egrets, marabou storks, and dozens of 
other species I could not identify. They 
wheeled and screamed in unbelievable pro- 
fusion above my head, and I was so 
bewildered by the noise that I could not 
shoot, but stood amazed. 

It was not until they began to flop into 
the water with protesting cries that I started 
business, and then I had glorious sport. I 
contined myself chiefly to the black duck, 
which were flying at a decent altitude. 
They were not easy. I averaged one to 
three cartridges, which after all was not too 
-bad, seeing that I was not familiar with the 
gun. At the end of half an hour I had four 
brace of duck, a brace of teal, and one huge 
spur-winged goose to my credit, and, feeling 
vastly pleased with myself, I walked back to 
the line-side. 

Maganga had collected half-a-dozen of the 
natives who were 
supposed to be 
in charge of the 
water-pump, and 
with their help 
had constructed 
a passable grass 
hut. Also, he 


**A native came up and said he knew where there was a rhinoceros 
waiting to be shot.” 
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had made a fire and placed on it an eight- 
gallon petrol drum of water. A hot bath is 
the ideal luxury after a tropical shooting 
expedition, particularly when it is followed 
by a change into clean drill garments, witha 
tot of whisky and a well-cooked meal—as 
this one was. 

I turned in at 9, but got up at 9.5 to chase 
a scorpion out of my bed. I returned at 
9.10, got up at 9.15, and hurled my boots at 
Maganga, who was snoring too loud. Re- 
turning again at 9.20, I listened to the frogs, 
mosquitoes, jackals, hyznas, and lions until 
the hour of ten—then fell asleep, having 
utterly, entirély, and absolutely forgotten 
that it was Christmas 
Eve. 

People in romantic 
England are in the 
habit of pitying the 
poor devil who has to 
spend his Christmas 
in the tropics. 1 be- 
lieve the idea is even 
immortalized in a sen- 
timental song. It’s 
all wrong, of course. 
The people who de- 
serve the pity are 
those who stay at 
home and have to 
wear respirators to 
keep out the fog, 
goloshes to keep out 
the damp, and take 
bismuth to neutralize 
the effects of the ter- 
rible amount of un- 
necessary victuals and 
liquor that conven- 
tion, and not desire, 
causes them to absorb. 

That’s how I felt 
that wonderful Christ- 
mas morning, when I 
was awakened by the 
clamour of the flight- 
ing duck and _ geese 
and the loud splut- | 
terings of Maganga as he endeavoured to 
blow life into the dew-dampened fire. I 
pitied the whole world—I was the happiest 
man in it. How I long now for the feel of 
the early-morning African air, that keen, 
exhilarating freshness that the night’s dew 
leaves, the sweet smell of the camp fire, the 
sleepy hum of native voices, and the thou- 
sand and one indefinite things which go to 
make up the glamour of Africa! 1 wouldn’t 
have changed places with a king, nor bartered 
my caravanserai for a palace. 

I leapt out of bed, flung my pyjamas off, 
and soused myself in an ice-cold bath; then 
I tossed off the beaker of coffee that Maganga 


The giraffe calf that refused to run away till 
the Author threw a stone at it. 
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had made, slipped on shorts and shirt, and 
ran down to the lake. It almost brings tears 
to my eyes to think now of that morning’s 
sport, It was a splendid gun that the 
General had sold me: I had never known a 
harder hitter. I missed, of course, fre- 
quently, but the birds that did get in the 
line of fire dropped stone dead every time. 
As on the previous evening, I got the best 
fun with black duck. They came down 
wind at a tremendous rate, swerving abruptly 
when one raised the gun, and offering the 
trickiest of shots. But I got several Muscovys, 


another spur-winged, and a lovely brace of 
teal. 


1 carried on until Maganga shouted 
that breakfast was 
ready. 

While I was dealing 
with that a native 
came up and said he 
knew where there was 
a rhinoceros waiting 
to be shot. 

“Thou liest | ”’ said 
1; which is the polite 
way of showing an 
East African you're 
interested in his story. 

He answered that 
he didn’t, and volun- 
teered to take me to 
the spot. I accepted 
the offer, and a few 
minutes later we 
started, crossing the 
railway and entering 
the bush, which, as 

‘far as eye could see, 
spread away to the 
south. Soon I was 
congratulating myself 
again on my choice of 
hunting-ground. The 
long grass that grew 
among the acacias 
and mimosa swarmed 
with quail and spare- 
fowl, and, using half- 
: a-dozen natives as 
beaters, I had some excellent sport during 
the first hour or so. After that I deemed it 
best not to fire, lest I should disturb the bigger 
things. At last we struck the trail of the 
rhino. It led into thick thorn, and we 
followed it until noon, when I came to the 
conclusion that the animal had set off on a 
world tour. After all, thought I, it was 
Christmas Day, and the poor thing might 
have a family. So we gave it up and re- 
traced our tracks to the open bush, where 
we promptly ran into a large herd of giraffe. 
The natives implored me to shoot one, but 
they were so tame I had not the heart to do 
so. One had a calf, which it promptly 
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A fine impala. 


abandoned when we approached. The poor 
little thing stood terror-stricken while I took 
its photograph, and even then it did not move 
until I threw a stone at it. To see a herd of 
giraffe ambling along through the bush is a 
very amusing sight, reminding one of a 
Drury Lane pantomime, 

The natives were disappointed that I had 
not procured them the wherewithal for a 
Christmas feast, and I was glad, therefore, 
to see, a few minutes later, a small herd of 
‘impala. We followed them for half a mile, 
and at last I managed to get a safe shot at a 
fair-sized ram, bringing it to earth with a 
shoulder hit. I sat down under an acacia 
and lit my pipe while 
they skinned it. 
There is no happi- 
ness to be compared 
with that of a hunter 
who, after a long 
chase, has secured 
his quarry, and par- 
ticularly when that 
quarry means food. 
One feels like a little 
king, and listens to 
the admiring re- 
marks of the ser- 
vants who have 
played their insig- 
nificant yet neces~ 
sary part in the 
chase, as readily as 
a maiden listens to 
her lover. 

~ Oh, but heisa fine 
animal,” says one. 

“Ah, but the 
white master is a 
fine hunter,” re- 
marks another. 


The Serval cat killed by Mr. Walmsley's guide. 
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‘* Was ever an- 
telope shot more 
cleanly ? "’ ques- 
tions a third. 
“Nay, was 
there ever a 
hunter like this 
our master?” 
answers a fourth. 
They are never 
tactless enough to 
mention one’s 
misses, and only 
refer to the fact 
that the finest 
antelope of the 
herd got away to 
draw attention to 
their master’s un- 
selfishness in 
thinking only of 
the food for his 
servants rather than of a finer trophy. 
While the natives were busy a fine Serval 
cat, probably attracted by the smell of flesh, 
appeared in a glade some fifty yards away. 
Before I had time to seize my rifle the guide, 
a Wagoggo boy, poised his light wood spear 
and threw it, dropping the animal instantly. 
The weapon had struck the neck and pierced 
the spinal column. It was the first time I 
had ever seen a native use a weapon, and I 
was astonished at his skill, for usually they 
are awful fools at killing things. Even their 
traps are very badly made, and, although 
game is so plentiful, it is rarely that they 
catch anything. Of course this does not 
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apply to tribes who live on flesh alone, who 
have naturally developed their abilities to a 
higher state. 

We got back to camp about three o’clock, 
tired but triumphant. _I slept until sundown, 
when I was awakened by the drawing up at 
the water-pumps of the Dar-es-Salam train. 
Maganga had already drawn and salted a 
number of birds, and I handed them to the 

. guard, instructing him to take as many as 
he wanted for himself and his mates, and to 
deliver the rest to any deserving persons he 
might encounter on his journey to the coast. 
In return he presented me with a few pounds 
of English potatoes, a loaf of bread, and some 
onions. 

I had now to think about my Christmas 
dinner. The brace of teal I had shot last 
evening were selected for the honour. They 
were nice plump birds. Maganga dressed 
them while I put on the fire, in a saucepan 
of water, the Fortnum and Mason Christmas 
pudding. This was already cooked, of course, 
needing only heat. Next I chopped up the 
onions and fried them crisp and brown, 


mixed them with a lump of butter, and stuffed 


“To put him out of his misery I speared one of the ducks 


and thrust it into his hands.” 
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the delectable mixture, seasoned with pepper, 
into the birds. 

I had rigged up a jack over the fire, and 
on this I now hung the little lumps of gastric 
delight, pegging to each a piece of nice fat 
bacon. In five minutes they were splutter- 
ing and crackling delightfully. 

Maganga smacked his lips as the rich smell 
assailed his nostrils. 

“Duck very good food, master,” said he. 

“Duck very good for white man,” said I. 
“No good for black man. Plenty nce and 
mealie meal for black man.” 

His face fell. 

‘To-day Christmas,” he 
“ Me Christian. 
Christmas Day.” 

I suggested that he might vary his menu 
by mixing a raw onion with it, but I failed 
to cheer him. 

“What about a haunch of Serval cat?” 
1 added. 


said, sadly. 
No good Christian eat rice 


He wept, and started to 

peel the potatoes 
It was dark when a 
t careful prodding of the teal 
| showed thatthe psycho- 
Lf logical moment had ar- 
rived. The potatoes and 
the Brussels sprouts were 
ready, and with due pomp 
and ceremony I _ bade 
Maganga bring the feast 
into the hut. The table 
was spread on my camp 
bed, decorated with flowers 
plucked from the lake edge. 
A Deitz lamp and the camp 
fire without gave the neces- 

sary illumination. 
Maganga put the steam- 
ing dish down and drew’ 
up my chair (the petrol 


drum). Then he sighed— 
sadly. . 

“1 wish — you— Merry - 
Christmas, bwana,’’ he 


said, slowly. 
“Same to you, Maganga 


—and many of ’em,” I 
answered, seizing my knife 
and fork. Then, to put 


him out of his misery, I 
speared one of the ducks 
and thrust it, all hot and 
greasy, into his hands. 

1 will have mercy on 
you, gentle reader, and 
will say no more about 
that dinner, save to remark 
that it was lubricated with 
a half-pint of champagne, 
and that the Chnstmas 
pudding was soused with 
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A head of the 
giant kudu. 


Johnnie Walker and 
set alight in the 
time-honoured 
fashion. I had an 
egg-cup full of 
cherry brandy after, 
coffee, and a prime 
cigar—with which, 
as the reporters ex- 
press it, the even- 
ing came to a suc- 
cessful close. 

Boxing Day is 
associated usually 
with gastronomic recrimination. Mine was 
not. I was up before the sun, bathed, shaved, 
breakfasted, and ready to start on my day's 
hunt. I had heard a rumour ofa big bull 
elephant eating people’s crops and generally 
making a nuisance of himself twenty miles 
away. A Wagoggo head-man was anxious 
to introduce me to him, and I was just as 
anxious to be introduced. 

For a dozen miles or so we marched through 
open bush. Birds were plentiful. In one 
place I saw a flock of at least a thousand 
guinea-fowl. When the boys put them up 
the whole sky was temporarily darkened 
and the noise was like that of a hundred 
farmyards at feeding time. One would have 
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that one shot 


thought, looking at them, 
I fired 


would have killed at least a dozen. 
four times, and didn’t kill a bird ! 

We saw many tracks of kudu and the skull 
of one magnificent specimen bleached by the 
sun. A pack of hunting dogs also afforded 
some excitement, but I did not get a shot. 

After the open bush came hilly country, 
clad with dense thorn, through which the 
native path meandered like a lane in an old- 
fashioned town. Soon we saw signs of 
elephant—trees stripped of branches, trunks 
deeply serrated by tusks, and here and there 
dust baths beaten out of the ground. There 
was nothing fresh, though, and at noon [ 
halted at a Wagoggo village for lunch. The 
chief, anxious to appear hospitable, brought 
me a bowl full of sour milk. A number of 
flies floating on the viscid yellow surface of 
the liquor did not add to its attractiveness, 
and I refused it, graciously but firmly. 

He informed me that he was just going to 
visit a leopard trap he had set the previous 


A wounded leopard. 


night, and asked me to accompany him. 
Nothing loath to vary the monotony of 
elephant hunting, I did so, and found that 
he had caught a very fine specimen, which I 
shot for him. The trap was an ordinary 
steel gin. The chief offered me the skin 
for the modest sum of twenty pounds! He 
had evidently mistaken my accent for 
American. 

We marched on after that alleged elephant 
until sundown, when, quite unexpectedly, I 
ran across a white man’s camp. The occu- 
pant welcomed me with seasonable enthu- 
siasm, stimulated possibly by the sight of my 
chop-box—an old Johnnie Walker case! He 
was out buying cattle from the natives, and 
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had already a collection of a hundred oxen 
penned in behind his hut. 

During dinner he told me that a lion had 
tried to get an ox the previous night. Beyond 
a doubt it would come again. Would I care 
to have a try at it? Of course I would! 
There was a dead ox lying in the pen, which 
his boys were then skinning. He suggested 
that we should. haul the carcass out and 
place it in front of the hut, so that I might 
wait in comfort for the lion to come along. 
I approved, and the boys were set to work. 

They chanted as they dragged the carcass 
out to the chosen position, as sailors do when 
they are hauling on a sail. The music, 
which was tricky and syncopated, I do not 
remember, but the words, improvised by the 
head-man and chorused by the rest, ran 
something like this :— 

Haa-a-a-a-a! Here is the body of the ox that died 
to-day, 

Here is the body! Here is the body ! 

Hi a-a-a! The strange man he wants it—but does 

he want to eat it ? 

Does he want to eat it, does he want to eat it ? 
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Nay, nay—it is for the lion to eat. And will the lion 
eat it ? 

Will the lion eat it ? 

Nay, nay, nay. The white man is the hunter, and he 
will kill the lion. 

He will kill the lion. Haa-a-a-a-a ! 

And the white man will reward us. 
brave and kind. 


The white man will reward us ! 


He will kill the lion. 
The white man is 


Haa-a-a-a-a! 


I told them they were too optimistic, in 
more senses than one. And so it proved, 
for, although I sat up until midnight, I saw 
no lion and heard no sound, saving the hum 
of mosquitoes, the bellowing of the oxen, 
and the deep, irritating rattle of my friend's 
respiratory apparatus. 

Next morning came a runner from the 
railway with a message from Dar-es-Salam, 
ordering my immediate return, 

It was a disappointment, of course, par- 
ticularly when I thought of that fine bull 
elephant ; yet it was not without some con- 
solation that I set out on the homeward 
journey. I had spent the happiest Christmas 
of my life. 


IN the northern and western forest regions of Canada 
the snow piles deeply throughout the winter. In these 
forests roams the king of the deer family, the lordly 
moose. To combat the high-piling drifts, the anima! 
gather in little bands of trom three to a dozen b 


and trample down the snow over certain limited areas 
Thus, when the snow lies all around them, soft and 
treacherous, from three to eight feet deep, the moose 
have a small stretch of country packed hard, so they 


can get around easily to browse off the surrounding 
trees. From these “ yards,” as they are called, the 
moose are at times driven by wolves or by dogs and 
The animal flounders through the deep snow 


men. 


A MOOSE AT BAY. 
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till it is exhausted, and then proves an easy prey 
to its pursuers. The photograph here reproduced 
shows a cow moose and two husky dogs. The cow, 
driven from her “ yard,” floundered through deep 
drifts for a short distance, and then reached a stretch 
which the wind had kept fairly free of snow Here 
she stood at bay. Though she has no horns, the cow 
possesses dangerous weapons in her two forefeet, which 
can strike outward with the skill of a boxer and deliver 
most telling blows The dogs were evidently well 
aware of this, for they kept carefully to one side, 
holding their quarry until the arrival of the man who 
owned them, when our picture was taken 


Invited to a Royal tiger- 
shoot in India, and expect- 
ing to see the usual cut- 
and-dried proceedings, the 
Author found himself liter- 
ally hurled head-first into a 
most thrilling experience. 


HOOTING a tiger nowadays in India 
is not at all the simple affair people at 
home imagine. From the disappointed 
looks you get when you return on leave 

without one, and from the letters you receive 
from the local Boy Scouts’ Association, who 
casually ask for a skin or two in which they 
may disguise their big-drummer as an 
aboriginal savage, it would appear that the 
prevalent idea is that it is merely a matter of 
a little trouble to bag a tiger, and one’s failure 
to comply with their modest requests they 
attribute either to selfishness or laziness. 

As a matter of fact, it is a very difficult 
business indeed for the average man to shoot 
a tiger, and most skins represent a lot of 
money, time, trouble, sleepless nights, and 
that most precious of all things—leave spent 
in a hot, sticky jungle when it might have 
been spent in the hills. 

Practically speaking, there are two methods 
of shooting a tiger—going after him on 
specially trained elephants, or sitting up at 
night over a kill, and hoping he will come 
to you. The former method is nowadays 
almost entirely restricted to native princes 
and to big bugs’ who come out to India 
during the cold weather. It is picturesque, 
mildly exciting, very expensive, and almost 
dead safe, hence it almost always forms part 
of a tour programme as arranged for some 
Royal personage or other “big pot.” The 
results are a practical certainty, and excellent 
photographs appear a little later in the society 
papers: ‘‘ His Highness about to shoot the 
tiger ” His Highness after having shot the 
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tiger’; ‘' Villagers thanking His Highness 
for having rid them of the man-eating brute,” 
etc., etc. 

“The actual details are quite amusing, if 
they do take a bit of the gilt off the ginger- 
bread. The programme is arranged some- 
thing like this, all cut and dried beforehand. 

8.45.—His Highness arrives at Paijor. 

g.15.—His Highness shoots tiger. 
9.45.—His Highness leaves with tiger for 
Delhi. 

It would: obviously never do for the whole 
show—beaters, elephants, beer, and every- 
thing—to be ready, and the tiger fail to keep 
his appointment. To ensure this highly 
important detail, therefore, some weeks 
before the shoot is due to come off, a tiger 
is selected by the head shikaree (gamekeeper), 
who knows the haunts of all the tigers in the 
preserve. He prepares a whole goat with a 
little opium in it and places it at the spot 
where it is desired that His Highness shall 
bring off his magnificent shot, and takes care 
no other tiger gets it. This continues day 
atter day, the opium dose increasing till the 
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tiger, knowing that his meat supply is 
certain, no longer troubles to kill for himself, 
and is so stupid from the effects of the drug 
that a child could manage him. Also, his 
cout gets sleek and shiny. 

On the appointed day, therefore, there is 
very little hkelihood of a hitch; an extra 
strong dose of opium is put in the day’s food, 
and the tiger falls an easy victim, not having 
the sense even to run away. His death is 
hailed with loud shouts, and the “ big bug ”’ 
duly complimented on his trophy, even if, 
in the excitement, he has forgotten to let off 
his rifle ! 

These facts are common knowledge in 
India, but 1 have gone into them briefly for 
the benefit of the uninitiated. 

How I happened to be present at a Royal 
tiger-shoot came about in this way. I had 
got a month's sick leave during the latter 
part of the cold weather, after a rather sharp 
attack of fever, and decided to spend it 
exploring the old Rajput cities; they are a 
bit off the beaten track and extraordinarily 
interesting historically. I had forgotten 
that the particular one [ happened to strike 
first was also part of the shooting preserve 
of an important native ruling prince. I had 
also forgotten that India was suffering from 
one of its periodical invasions by some 
“ bigwig,’’ and the two facts were brought 
to my notice together by the appearance at 
the little hotel of a mounted orderly. in a 
gorgeous, if somewhat faded, uniform, with 
a written request from the local Prime 
Minister to furnish certain information about 
myself, name, regiment, reasons for being 
where I was, and soon. Being a visitor ina 
native State, I knew I was there rather on 
sufferance, so I complied, and inquired from 
the hotel manager the reason of it all. He 
then told me that a ‘' Serene Highness ” was 
coming over to Paijor in three days’ time as 
the guest of the Maharajah for a tiger-shoot. 
T was only mildly interested, as I did not see 
how it would affect me, but next day, my 
credentials being apparently considered satis- 
factory, I received an invitation to the shoot, 
written on an enormous card in rather quaint 
English. 

At first I thought I would not go, but 
afterwards I decided it was too unusual an 
opportunity to miss, and accordingly ac- 
cepted. So, at a quarter to eight on a warm 
February morning, I abandoned my pony as 
we arrived at a large clearing and wandered 
forward amidst a press of minor native 
officials to find out what I was expected to 
do. The Prime Minister himself greeted me. 
I have no doubt that on any other occasion 
he would have been quite effusive, but with 
a ‘Serene Highness " in the offing, a mere 


captain of native infantry paled into insig- ° 


nificance, and I was quickly handed over to 
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the care of a less important official, who 
steered me deftly to where the elephants 
were standing in a rough line, and introduced 
me to the mangy-looking brute who was to 
bear me into the fray. Then he departed 
again to share in some of the reflected glory 
of the great man. 

The great man himself arrived at a canter 
a few minutes later, his escort pulling up 
their ponies with very unnecessary violence. 
After shaking hands with all of the required 
social status, he and his party also made in 
our direction, to be received with loud 
trumpetings by way of greeting from the 
elephants, who were induced thereto by 
sundry prods and pokes on the part of their 
mahouts. Time pressing, they soon got 
mounted and away; the guest of the day 
and the native prince on a superb animal 
with an enormous covered howdah, with 
drinks and fans inside. His staff and the 
minor ofticials were in less gorgeous ones, and 
so on down to myself. I had a very old cane 
howdah with no cover or seat. It seemed 
very insecure, and to add to my joys, on 
questioning the mahout, I found that owing 
to ‘‘ His Serene Highness ’’ having brought 
a larger staff than was expected, there were 
not enough trained elephants to go round, 
and I, being an insignificant stranger, was 
now mounted on “ Gilli,”” a lady ordinarily 
employed in the peaceful pursuit of hauling 
wood, ‘ Gilli’? had never seen a tiger— 
and I sincerely hoped that until I was safely 
back in the hotel she never would! — Still, 
knowing how things were done, I had little 
fear, really. 

The Royal elephant was headed directly 
for the spot where the kill ought to come off ; 
the rest of us were more or Icss in line, with 
intervals between. To me was assigned the 
doubtful honour of bringing up the extreme 
left wing. I guessed, therefore, that my part 
of the day’s show would consist in cheering 
when it was all over. I contented mysclf 
with trying to get “ snaps ”’ from my perilous 
seat above the high waving grass. In the 
distance could be heard the beating of gongs 
and the cries of the slowly-advancing line of 
beaters. Suddenly, and much sooner than 
I expected, there was the report of a rifle, a 
loud shriek, and two more reports in rapid 
succession, with loud and frightened trum- 
petings from several elephants. 

The latter I only heard vaguely, for my 
own brute had started to bolt at the first 
shot and we were now careering madly 
through the jungle, the mahout’s endearing 
remarks entirely failing to allay “ Gilli’s ” 
fears. After about a hundred yards the 
mahout fell off, anti I, who knew as much 
about steering an elephant as I do about 
manceuvring a Zeppelin, was left alone with 
this terrified old female! The girth broke 
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“The two beasts were obviously spoiling for a fight. I took advantage of their preoccupation 
to drag myself away.” 


after a few more hectic seconds and the 
howdah " went west,” but I managed to 
hang on by the animal's great flapping ears, 
and might have stayed the course had not 
the brute swerved aside with a frightened 
squeal, whereupon I fell off sideways. 

I landed on the ground with a bump, and 
then saw what it was that had made the 
clephant turn. A tiger sprang up from the long 
grass five or six feet away and looked at me! 


I think we were both equally frightened 
at first, but the tiger got over it quicker; he 
eyed me suspiciously for a bit, then started 
stalking me ‘slowly and quietly, after the 


manner of a cat with a mouse. I began to 
back away, for I had lost my rifle and was 
quite unarmed. The movement apparently 
infuriated the brute; it leapt the remaining 
distance and bore me to the ground. Then 
it stood over me, snarling, lashing its tail, 
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and breathing its foul breath into my face. 
It did not attempt to maul me; I do not 
suppose for a moment it was a man-eater, 
for one thing, and it really did not seem to 
know quite what to do with me. 

After some time—it cannot have been 
long, though it seemed an eternity to me— 
the brute caught hold of my left shoulder, 
and, with its mouth full of coat arid shirt, 
began to drag me along the way we had come, 
where the bent grass was already beginning 
to straighten again. 


It was not particularly painful, this 
passage, though terrifying enough, but I 
think I was partly stunned by my fall. The 


tiger hauled me along till we reached the 
place where the howdah had fallen, and 
there he stopped, chiefly from curiosity, [ 
think. All this time I could hear cries and 
trumpetings and shots all round, but felt too 
stunned to call out. The tiger now abandoned 
me and went off to investigate the remains 
of the howdah. This seemed to annoy him, 
somehow, for he started to pull it to pieces. 
During this respite, I looked round as best I 
could for some means of escape, and was 
just about to make a dash for a small tree, 
when a sound from behind caused me to look 
round, To my unutterable horror, another 
and much bigger tiger appeared! I gazed 
at him in panic, but it soon appeared to me 
that there was something extraordinary 
about this latest visitor. Half stunned as I 
was, and ina terrible situation, it still seemed 
to me that he resembled nothing so much as 
a man suffering from slight inebriation. He 
was very unsteady on his feet and staggered 
from side to side. Finally he came up quite 
near me, lay down with a great grunt of 
satisfaction, and regarded me with what 
seemed, for a tiger, quite a benevolent gaze. 

Suddenly it flashed on me that this was 
the drugged animal who should have fallen a 
victim to the Royal rifle, but must somehow 
or other have evaded the noble sportsman ! 
I was wondering how I could put this to 
advantage, when my first acquaintance, 
having given the inoffensive howdah ‘ what 
for,” returned to his prey. The second 
tiger, though he did not seem to have any 
immediate use for me himself, had no 
intention, on the other hand, of abandoning 
me to the other, and gave a warning snarl. 
The first tiger, surprised and very angry, 
stood there for a full minute undecided, 
lashing his tail, snarling, and, curiously 
enough, turning his head away every now 
and again as if thinking of something entirely 
different. Then he took a pace forward. 
Immediately the second tiger sprang up 
with a coughing roar; the effects of the 
opium appeared to be wearing off. Then I 
noticed that he had been hit in the flank. 
The two beasts were now almost nose to 
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nose over my body, both snarling and 
obviously spoiling. for a fight. I had no 
particular desire to have this battle take 
place on top of me, so I took advantage of 
their preoccupation to drag myself away. 

I crawled, apparently unnoticed, to where 
the howdah had been, and there, to my 
immense joy, found my rifle in the grass, 
loaded and undamaged. Just as I had 
seized it, the tigers started to fight, whirling 
round each other and getting in great blows 
with their powerful paws. When they 
missed, their jaws snapped with a noise like 
two flat pieces of wood banged together. 

1 do not know how long the fight might 
have lasted ; the first animal was fresh, but 
only about three-quarters grown, whereas 
the other, though still handicapped by the 
eftects of the opium, was a magnificent 
specimen, with enormous muscles standing 
out like whipcord. Just after the com- 
mencement of the battle, however, I heard 
a swish in the grass behind me, and looked up 
to see an elephant—the Royal elephant, no 
less—parting the grass. ‘' His Serene High- 
ness,"’ highly excited, fired into the whirling 
mass in front of him, followed quickly by 
the native prince. One or other of the shots 
told, and the younger tiger dropped dead. 
The other, not realizing that his adversary 
was no more, continued a fierce contest with 
the body. I heard the Royal party reloading, 
but decided that this was where J came in, 
and accordingly fired, bringing down my 
intoxicated friend with a shot through the 
shoulder. 

I doubt if the prince was over-pleased, but 
the great man, who had not seen me till then, 
was delighted at the dramatic conclusion to 
the day's sport and himself assisted me into 
the howdah, where, as the beaters and 
shikarees who had rushed up were starting 
in to skin the tigers, I had to relate my 
experiences. There had been some doubt 
as to whether I should be officially credited 
with either tiger, but after ** His Serene 
Highness's "" marks of approval, it was 
eventually decided that I had slain the 
smaller one. Remembcring enough of my 
Old Testament to recollect that particularly 
sage remark about not putting your trust in 
princes, I waited and saw “my” tiger 
skinned and went off with it myself. Later 
I rode back with the Prime Minister, who was 
too busy trying to figure out his own profits 
on the da work for much conversation. 
There was, however, a marked deference in 
his manner when he did address me; I had 
been smiled on by a great man. 

When I returned to the hotel, I found 
breakfast just ready. I had been absent 
one hour and twenty-five minutes exactly, 
and I had had two mighty narrow escapes 
from death. 
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Averitable human docu- 

ment—the true story of 

a plain man who met 

the Girl of his dreams, 

and then, turning his 
backuponthecities,went 
out into the Alaskan 
wilderness to make ai 
living and build a home for her. Time 
and again stark misfortune overtook him; 
he was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at last he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 
the bottom of the ladder on:e more, but 
I have put a hundred miles between me 
and Juneau! But let me begin at the 
beginning. 

When I had been in the Juneau prison 
about a week I began to realize that I would 
surely die if I stayed there very long. I 
worried and worried, trying to think of some 
plan of escape. Finally, I decided to rush 
the guards and take a chance of getting 
through without being shot. The guards 
were very much afraid of me, however, and 
wouldn’t open the door unless I was in the 
farthest corner of the cage. I had to do 
something to get them to trust me, so I 
asked for an audience with the prosecuting 
attorney. 1 told the whole story and he 
wrote it down, word for word. 1 explained 
that I had decided to plead guilty and that I 
would like to be sentenced as soon as possible ; 
that I had ceased to struggle against my 
fate, and wanted to get through this trouble 
as soon as I could. He promised to have 
my trial hurried up, but made me under- 


At Odin's Lake, Alaska, 
October 29th, 1914. 
AM free once more! I have run over 
the land and rowed over the water, and 
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all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read 
the man’s wonderful 
story, told in his’ own 
simple yet vivid lan- 
guage in pages torn from 
his diary and sent in batches to the Girl, 
and see what adventures and hardships he 
went through, and how this unique romance 
of fact ended. “The tale is true,” writes 
the Author ; “I actually lived it.” No more 
remarkable narrative has appeared in our 
pages for many years. 


stand that, in case 1 should change my mind, 
they would not use this statement against 
me. I said that I was guilty, and wasn’t 
going to plead anything else. Thev led me 
back to the cage and the jailer shook hands 
with me and said he was glad 1 had stopped 
being foolish. 

The next day that young fellow, the two 
ex-soldiers, and Joe were taken to another 
cage—the " big cage,” they call it. Of the 
prisoners that were left in our cage, the little 
half-breed boy and I were the most safe, so 
we got the job of taking the dishes from the 
“trusties ’ at the door. The first few times 
the guards watched me pretty closely, but 
when they saw that I didn’t make any false 
moves they relaxed their vigilance and talked 
nicely to me whenever they had a chance. 
But I was planning all the time, now finding 
out one thing about the outside and now 
another. One of the ex-soldiers became a 
“trusty,” and told me while he was sweep- 
ing around the cage in the morning that 
there was a high wall on the outside of 
the building, but a path led down to the 
foot of the cliff; and I made a mental 
picture of it. 
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ANOTHER DASH FOR FREEDOM. 


After supper one night I gathered up the 
dishes, and when the “ trusties came for 
them 1 took them to the door. There were 
two guards besides the turnkcy, one on each 
side of the door. The heavy dogr swung 
open just as one of the guards was inquiring 
about my health. 

“ Tam fine,” I said, and when the“ trusty” 
reached for the dishpan full of knives, forks, 
and plates, I threw them up against the 
ceiling of the corridor and darted in under 
them to the passage that led to the kitchen. 
The dishes made an awful clatter and, no 
doubt, confused the guards tremendously, 
for I didn’t hear them call “* Halt!’ or any- 
thing. The outside door to the cook shack 
was open, and I flew through it and around 
the corner of the building to where I thought 
the trail led to the foot of the cliff and the 
beach. It was pitch-dark, and I did not hit 
the path, but ran right off the wall and fell 
into darkness. 

I landed on my head and shoulders and 
rolled over and over down a slippery, muddy 
slide, landing against a shack at the bottom 
I was surprised to find that I wasn’t all 
broken up. I had banged one of my knees 
against a rock or something and was bruised, 
and the little finger on my left hand was 
broken over backwards and out of joint. 

1 picked myself up and looked about. 
Right above me was a plank road, built on 
piles. I crawled up on it and ran along 
through the rain out of town and on to the 
Salmon Creek road without meeting anyone. 
I was in my shirt-sleeves and bare-headed, 
and was soon wet to the skin, but I was free 
and on the trail and going somewhere. I 
passed Salmon Creek and came to where the 
road runs through deep woods with over- 
hanging spruce trees. Here it was so dark 
that I had to feel my way with my feet, and 
so could not go very fast. Suddenly I 
caught a glimpse of a light a little way ahead 
of me. Someone was striking matches in 
the middle of the road! TI stepped quictly 
down into the ditch and moved cautiously 
along. As I drew nearer [ could see by the 
matches the form of a man sprawling on a 
bridge. I could hear him cursing and talk- 
ing to himself, and I thought he was hurt, so 
T hurried up to him and helped him to his 
feet. With many hiccups and curses he 
told me that he and his partners were going 
on a hunting trip on Admiralty Island. 
They had been camped about four miles 
outside the town waiting for the tide to turn 
so they could get out of the channel and into 
Icy Strait. He had gone to town to buy 
some more whisky, and on the way back he 
missed the camp and ‘‘ kind of lost mv head ”” 
and kept on walking till he reached Knud- 
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sen’s ranch. There they had given him a 
handful of matches and sent him back on the 
right road to town. He was now quite 
sobered up, but he was sick and couldn: t see 
where he was going. 

I got him off the bridge and was about to 
leave him, when I thought that I had better 
post him as to what to say if he were ques- 
tioned about sccing anyone. He sounded 
like the kind of fellow one could depend upon, 
even though he had been drunk. 

“See here, friend,’ 1 said, earnestly, to 
hold his attention, ‘ I have just broken out 
of jail and am trying to make my get-away. 
If anyone asks you ‘if you have seen me on 
this road, you will sa¥ no, won’t you ? ”’ 

“You bet I will,’”’ he said, with decision. 
* But say, I got it! You come with met 
The bunch I'm with is all right. We're 
going to be hunting for a couple of weeks, 
and by the time we get back the excitement 
will have died down and you can step on 
board some boat and get below easily enough. 
Come on!” 

So we went back to town together, but 
when we came to their cabin we found it 
empty! We rushed to the beach and 
searched for the boat, but it was gone. 
When the tide was right they had left, 
leaving my new friend behind ! 

This changed the situation entirely for 
me, and I had to begin making a new set of 
plans. We decided to rest awhile and then 
go to Knudsen’s ranch, cross the bar to 
Douglas Island, and see if the men were 
encamped down there somewhere. We put 
some big chunks of wood on the fire and lay 
down beside it. I used an empty tomato 
can for a pillow in the Japanese fashion, and 
rested very well indeed, but not for long, for 
my friend was anxious to be going, and so 
was I. After putting out the fire, we hiked 
off through the wet grass of the swamp to 
the road. Soon after daylight we reached 
Knudsen’s ranch. My partner was almost 
worn out, so we decided to trv to get some- 
thing to eat. 

Mrs. Knudsen was very kind, and gave us 
a good breakfast of hot cakes and coffee. 

After we left them we walked over a wide, 
grassy meadow to the beach. The tide was 
low, and left the channel across the bar high 
and dry. We hurried across, for the bar is 
two miles wide and the tide comes as fast as 
it goes. We strolled along the beach for 
about four miles, and then met a couple of 
bovs who were going to Juneau. My new 
partner went with them, but I kept on along 
the beach, hoping to find a boat or some- 
thing in which I could get away. 

Towards evening I came to a log cabin on 
the edge of the woods. I sneaked up to it, 
and heard men talking inside. When I 
heard them speaking Norwegian I came out 


of the brush and went in to them. I knew 
-one of them, for he was in Porcupine when 
I was there. I told them how things were 
with me, and they said they had a boat they 
would give me. I ate with them, and after 
supper one of them fetched a small skiff 
from up a slough where they had cached it. 


A LONELY VOYAGE. 


I asked them not to tell anyone they had 
seen me, and they said they wouldn't. As 
soon as darkness fell I started across the bay. 
I had decided to row the hundred-odd miles 
to Skagway and to try to” get aboard a 
Canadian steamer there. I felt sure that I 
could borrow money. from some of my 
soldier friends, and, by disguising my 
appearance a bit, I could get through Skag- 
way all right. The weather was calm and it 
was pitch-dark, but I was not afraid of 
getting lost, for there were lighthouses and 
“ blinkers ” all along the beach, and I knew 
that if I stayed with the shore and kept on 
rowing I would get up Lynn Canal, past 
Haines, to Skagway sooner or later. At 
daybreak I came to a small island, where I 
landed and tried to make a fire, but the 
matches my Norwegian friends had given 
me had become wet, and I was out of luck. 
They had also given me half a loaf of bread 
and four large potatoes. I ate the bread 
and saved the potatoes for another time; 
then, as it was raining and I was getting 
cold, I climbed into my skiff and rowed 
cautiously on along the cliffs of the islands 
till, late that afternoon, I came to Berner’s 
Bay, almost fifty miles from Juneau. 

The Norwegians had given me an old hat 
and a raincoat, but they were both worn out, 
and I had been wet all night and day. But 
1 had a good big meal before starting, and, 
with rowing and the half loaf of bread in the 
morning, I had kept quite warm. Out in the 
middle of Berner’s Bay a cold north wind 
with rain sprang up, and in spite of the hard 
rowing I grew cold; but I kept on for about 
four hours, until I reached the other side of 
the bay. When the bow of my boat finally 
scraped on the pebbly beach of a cove my 
fingers were so cold and stiff and tired that 
1 could not let go of the oars but had to 
break them loose on my knees. I ate a 
couple of raw potatoes and tried to sleep on 
the moss at the foot of a tree that stood close 
to an overhanging cliff, but I was too cold 
and wet. My body shook and my muscles 
knotted in cramps. There was only one 
thing that I could do, and that was to keep 
on rowing, so I went back to the skiff and 
rowed on along the shore. 

The wind from the north had died out 
and the water had quieted down, except for 
a heavy ground-swell that came from the 
other side of the fiord, where, through the 
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evening gloom, 2 could see white breakers 
driven along by a north gale. 1 rowed along 
a ragged shore with innumerable points and 
little bays and reefs. Darkness came, and 
the cliffs began to look like houses, and the 
rocks along the beach like docks and stair- 
wavs. Several times I thought | saw a little 
cabin in there and rowed in to investigate, 
but every time it was only some larce rock. 
The swells pounded on the beach, and they 
made a noise like trains rumbling past. 
The moon came out and shone on the granite 
clifls, making them look like long rows of 
houses with lighted windows, Constantly 
I wanted to make for the shore and go up 
those nice stairs to the people who called to 
me from the streets, but my inn r self told 
me that the hum of voices 1 heard was only 
the pounding of the waves against the rocks, 
and that it was better for me to stay out on 
the water and keep rowing. I was so sleepy 
and tired that I was not quite sure I knew 
where I was, but I kept on and on, for that 
was what I was in the boat for. 

After a time I passed some piles standing 
out of the water and in a little bay there was 
a cabin. I was sure about it this time, for 
the moon was high and shone on its window 
panes. I rowed up to the sandy beach, 
broke loose my fingers from the oars, threw 
over my rock anchor, and walked up to the 
cabin. It was open and there was no one 
there. I felt on the shelves and in the cup- 
board, but they were empty. I could not 
even find a match. There was a bedstead 
but no bed-clothes, and there wasn’t a rag 
of old clothes or anything that I could see. 

I took off my raincoat and put it over me 
as I lay down on the bare boards of the bunk. 
1 lay there and shivered all night long. 
Towards morning it seemed to grow warmer, 
and I actually fell asleep. I woke up some 
time in the forenoon and ate the rest of my 
Taw potatoes. Then I went down to the beach, 
emptied the water out of my boat, and 
started towards the north again. <A strong 
wind was blowing, and I made but little 
progr During the day I passed another 
trap cabin, but it, too, was absolutely devoid 
of food, though I found an old, soiled quilt, 
which J took along with me. 

I rowed against the wind all the rest of 
that day, stopping now and again at some 
creek to drink water, for water was all that 
I would get till I reached Haines. In the 
evening the wind died down and I made 
better time. Just after dark I passed Point 
Sherman, and then the wind sprang up from 
the south. It came in sharp, stiff puffs at 
first, but grew steadier and steadier, and at 
last became a strong gale that swept me over 
the water. Away ahead, in the middle of 
the canal, I could see the lighthouse on 
Eldred Rock. I knew that there was a 
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lighthouse tender there, and decided to 
make for it and try to make a landing. The 
keeper would surely feed me and take me in, 
and no one would think of coming there to 
ask about a runaway prisoner. 

It didn't seem so very far to the light, but, 
though I rowed and rowed and was blown 
atong by the wind, I apparently got no nearer. 
The waves grew larger, and whitecaps began 
to break all about me. I began to be 
worried, and when a breaker came over the 
stern of the boat, half filling it, I became 
really frightened. I grabbed the bailing 
can and bailed out as fast as [ could, then I 
plied my oars and headed for the lighthouse 
again, but a great white-crested breaker 
rose out of the black, phosphorescent deep, 
rushed upon me, and broke into the boat. 
This time I was nearly swamped, and as the 
water kept coming in it was a long time 
before I got my little craft bailed out again. 
The lighthouse was still a long way off, and 
I saw that I could never make it in that sea, 
so I headed for the shore. 

I rowed close in, but there was no place 
to land—just great big mountains rising 
straight up from the water's edge. There 
was a point ahead of me. I could see the 
dark outline of the rock and the white line 
where the waves broke madly on the reef. 
There might be shelter behind that, I thought, 
and held out a little to keep off the reef. 
There was the thunder of crashing waves as 
I passed and swung the nose of my skiff 
towards the shore. A few hurried strokes, 
and I was in a little bay some twenty feet 
deep and only six feet wide. It was merely 
a crevice between two great boulders that 
had fallen off the mountain to form this little 
harbour. I fastened my boat to one of the 
rocks and crawled up on the shore, looking 
for some sheltered spot so that I might lie 
down, but the cliff was bare and the wet 
wind swept over it. There was shelter 
down in my boat, though, and I climbed 
down there again, bailed her out, and lay 
down in the bottom, the wet quilt over me. 
Here | stayed all through the night, shiver- 
ing and shaking and with cramps in my arms 
and legs, bailing out now and again to keep 
from lying in the water. The tide went out 
and left us high and dry, but I didn’t sleep. 
I just lay there and suffered with cold till 
the morning broke through the night clouds 
and filled the fiord with a grey, misty light. 
The wind had abated somewhat, and as my 
business was to find warmth and food I 
pushed my little boat off the seaweedy rocks 
and started another day's work. The row- 
ing didn’t seem to warm me up, if what I did 
could be called rowing; but the wind was 
with me and kept me drifting along. 

I felt that I could not possibly reach 
Skagway without food, so 1 decided to make 
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for Haines. I had to cross the fiord, so I 
turned the bow of my skiff towards the 
islands on the other side and rowed on. The 
sun broke through the clouds and warmed 
things up a bit, and I grew very, very sleepy. 
I kept dropping over on my oars and my 
eyes would close. It seemed as if there were 
someone in the boat with me who talked and 
kept shaking me to keep me awake. I 
would wake with a start, trying to remember 
where I was; then my head would clear 
and I would row awhile before dropping 
over again, and again someone would shake 
me and shout in my ear. I cursed him and 
fought him, and we didn’t seem to be in a 
boat at all, but up ona street where many 
people were passing, or standing looking on 
at the fight. I rowed and swore, and my 
back was numb and aching and my hands 
froze to the oars. The wind died down and 
evening fell. I had long since passed the 
Chilkat Islands and was past Point Seduc- 
tion, half-way up the peninsula. A deep 
bay lay ahead of me. “It must be Flat 
Bay,” I thought, dully, and rowed on half 
unconscious. 

The bow of the skiff grated on the gravelly 
beach. I looked up in wonderment. Where 
was I, anyway? I couldn’t remember. 
Everything seemed blurred and strange. I 
tried to get to my feet, but the boat slipped 
from under me and I fell into the water. A 
great dread settled over me. ‘ High-tide 
line,” I thought. ‘ I must reach high-tide 
line!” - 

I crawled out of the water and started up 
the beach on my hands and knees. I lay 
down time and again and wanted to sleep, 
but the thought, “ High-tide line,” kept 
coming into my head and driving me on. 
My body was so heavy! I could hardly 
drag it over the pebbles, but I crawled on 
desperately. Now my hands were in a lot 
of slimy seaweed. There were some sticks. 
A little farther, and everything would be all 
tight... 


FOOD AND WARMTH! 


Something hard was pressing against my 
head. I moved, and it hurt ; I moved again 
and began to wonder what it was. I found 
myself lying on my face on a pile of sea- 
weed. I tried to get to my fect, but my 
arms and legs were almost paralyzed and 
would not respond to my efforts. I lay a 
long time trying, before I could get to my 
hands and knees. It was morning. The 
sky was clear and there had been a frost, for 
everything on the beach was bedecked with 
a coating of white crystals. I crawled up 
the beach to the ridge, overgrown with tall 
grass and weeds, and there, a little distance 
off, was a house—a real house! I could get 
to my feet now, so I staggered over the 


“A great white-crested breaker broke into the boat.” 


meadow to the place. I knocked on the 
door, but no answer came. Then I went in. 
It was a real house, with a kitchen and a 
living-room. Nobody had been there for 
some time, however, for there was mouldy 
food on the table and the clock had stopped. 
I rummaged around and found some bacon, 
onions, flour, sugar—everything I needed. 
There was kindling ready in the wood-shed, 
and soon I had a fire going in the stove and 
bacon, potatoes, and onions cooking. I 
couldn’t wait until they were done, but ate 
out of the frying-pan all the time. I put a 
batch of biscuits in the oven and made syrup, 
and when the biscuits were done I ate and 
ate and ate. Then I fell asleep right there 
in the kitchen, waking up to eat again. 
After that I slept till late the next day, when 
I began to plan as to my next move. It 
was dangerous to stay there. I wasn’t 
acquainted with the man to whom the 
house belonged, but in my case necessity 
knew no law. I had to take some of his 
grub, but I resolved to pay for it as soon as 
I got on my feet. I didn’t take much—a 
chunk of bacon, a few pounds of flour, and a 
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few other things 
that were neces- 
sary. I put it all 
in a pack and car- 
ried it over the 
beach to this, my 
lair, in a_ thicket 
on the brink of 
Odin's Lake. This, 
strangely enough, 
is the place I had 
picked for my 
home! Here I had 
hoped some day to 
be happy with my 
mate. When I 
came here two days 
ago the sun was 
shining on the lake, 
the trout were 
jumping clear out 
of the water, blue 
jays were hopping 
from limb to limb 
to investigate their 
new neighbour, and 
a flock of ducks 
swam round in cir- 
cles out there on 
the sunshiny water, 
quacking dis- 
turbedly over my 
presence. Oh, I 
have lost the finest 
place to live in that 
I have ever seen! 
The quiet, forest- 
enclosed lake, sur- 
rounded by deep green spruce trees, with a 
rim of birches drooping over the crystal-clear 
water, and the high, silent hill standing 
guard against the north wind! And I have 
lost it! If they catch me, I shall never 
be able to take up a homestead, for I shall 
be a citizen no longer, but an ex-convict. 
If they don’t catch me, I can never live here, 
for I am too well known. I wonder if I 
could bequeath this paradise to Marian, so 
that if she ever wishes to marry a man who 
wants to take up a homestead, she can send 
him here to look at this place first? It is 
worth a long journey just to see this spot. 

I walked to Fort Seward yesterday to see 
a friend about getting some money to get 
away on. I learned from a soldier that the 
sergeant I was looking for had gone on a 
fishing trip and was not to be back for several 
days, so I came back here to stay for a few 
days longer. I am camped under a large 
spruce tree in a very close thicket. There is 
a cliff between my camp and the fiord, and 
no one can see my smoke from below. They 
would have to climb the cliff and look down 
on me to find me, and no one would think of 
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doing that. It would be perfectly safe to 
stay here, but that can't be dune. I must 
out and away somewhere whcre 1 am not 
known and where I can live like other 
men. I'll go to the States or Canada, and 
the little world up here will soon forget that 
there ever: was such a persun as Svend 
Norman. 


1 am getting drowsy, and [ think I will 


lie down and sleep awhile. 1 have some 
blankets I borrowed over at my neighbour's 
ranch. I'll return them when I leave here. 
When I go to Fort Seward in a couple of 
days, I will post this instalment. 


On board the SS." Evans,” 
November 4th, 1914. 
I am not on my way to freedom, 
but on my way to jail! I have been strug- 
gling against Fate, unchangeable Fate. 
1 am doomed to the penitentiary, I can see 
that plainly enough now. I was safe, quite 
safe, and yet I was caught. They were 
hunting me, of course, but they had no idea 


No; 


where 1 was, and were just strolling about, . 


hoping to find some trace of me, and acciden- 
tally ran right into me. But 1 might as well 
tell how it came about. 

Two days ago I went in to the Post to 
see a friend. I found that he would be back 
that evening. I didn’t want to be seen 
hanging around, so I hiked out into the 
woods and hid during the day. It was cold 
and grey that day, everything was frozen 
hard, and toward evening it began to snow. 
I made my way down to the Chilkat beach 
to seck shelter in an old cannery there. 
A boat lay on the beach, and I was curious 
to see whose it was. It was not fastened, 
and as the tide was coming in, it was about 
to float away. I pulled it up a bit, and was 
taking the painter to tie it to a rock 
when I saw someone coming along the beach. 
He looked like a soldier, and I thought I 
would send a message to the Post by him, 
so I sat down on the prow of the boat to 
wait. 


AN UNWELCOME MEETING. 


When he came closer, I saw that he was 
not a soldier but an old man, and then I 
supposed that he was a fisherman and that 
this was his boat. When he came within 
fifty feet of me he pulled out a big long 
revolver and yelled for me to put up my 
hands. Even then I didn’t suspect that he 
was an officer, but supposed that he was a 
bit queer, as so many old men are up here, 
and that he thought I was trying to steal 
something from his boat. 

“ Hey!" I yelled, good-naturedly, “ put 
that gun up. It might go off. I’m not 
trying to steal anything from you.” 

‘The man came closer, stuck the muzzle of 
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his gun right into my stomach, and just as 
1 was wondermg if I ought to grab it and take 
it away from him, he said sternly, in a voice 
I seemed to know, © Put up your hands, 
Svend, and cut out your foolishness. I've 
got you.” 

Then I recognized him. He was one of 
the jail-guards. I was so surprised that I 
forgot all about getting away, but sat there 
in a daze, staring at him while he put hand- 
cuffs on me. After all my trouble, this was 
the result ! 

* Will you promise not to try to get away, 
or shall I put leg-irons on you, too?" Egan 
was saying. 

* Promise ? I promise nothing,” 1 said, 
bitterly enough. * My business is getting 
away.” 

Three soldiers were coming along the road, 
and the guard hailed them. 

“J need your assistance to get this man 
to jail,” he said. 

One of the soldiers was a sergeant, and he 
took in the situation at a glance. He 
laughed heartily. “ Lord, man, you've got 
chains on him and you have got a gun in 
your hand. What more do you want ? ” 

“1 don’t care,” replied Egan, angrily. 
“ He allows he’ll get away from me, and he's 
as bad as they make ‘em. I’m a US. 
marshal, and I deputize you fellows to help 
me get this man to jail. He’s a dangerous 
criminal.” 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don't know whether you have a right to do 
this or not,” he said, * but let that go. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“ You fellows stand by and follow us, and 
if he tries to get away from me, grab 
him!” 

“ All right,” said the sergeant, and winked 
to me as if tosay, Kid, 1f you make a break 
for it, don't worry about my getting you.” 
Then we started along the beach to town. 

Of course I didn't get any chance to get 
away. Jack Egan stayed right with me 
and had me by the arm with one hand and 
a great big gun in the other. There was no 
necd for the soldiers behind us at all. 
Besides, I wasn’t so very anxious to get 
away. 1 was hungry, and hadn't been 
extra warm out there in the woods, and if I 
stayed with my guard I would soon get 
food and warmth and—what was better than 
anything ¢lse—some mail from my friends. 
Best of all, I might get a letter from Her, 


and that last was, perhaps, even worth 
going to jail for. So I came along without 
trouble. 


Egan told me that © the whole army” 
was out looking for me. He said that they 
had men on every road, at Porcupine, 
Pleasant Camp, and Dalton Post. This last 
was, I knew, a pure and simple fabrication, 


for it is impossible to get across the 
summit at this time of year. He told me 
that they had a regular cordon across the 
peninsula, and that I had no chance to get 
away. He tried to get the sergeant to 
corroborate this, but the sergeant said that 
he knew nothing about it and that he 
believed the marshal was talking through 
his hat. 

“I will report you to the captain for 
assisting this criminal!’ roared Egan, and 
later I learned what had made him so angry. 
After I had been locked up in jail he was 
telling the Haines marshal about it. 

“These are the nastiest people I have 
ever seen right here in this town,” he growled, 
as he stamped up and down in the little 
guard-room. ‘I knew quite well they all 
knew where he was, and not one of them 
would tell me. Several of them even said 
they were sorry they didn’t know, because 
they would help him get away! I asked one 
of them point-blank if he would help an 
escaped prisoner, and he said: * You're 
right. I’d help Svend Norman any time.’ ” 

And there it is again. My own towns- 
people would help me against their own law 
administrators. I know better than to 
steal. I couldn't steal again. I've learned 
my lesson, and I think I have already paid 
sufficient penalty for my sin. But the mar- 
shal would shoot to kill should I try to get 
away from him. The marshal has nothing 
against me particularly, but he has to do his 
duty to society, which doesn’t care particu- 
larly to have me in jail, and would rather 
have me out. Even the man whom I robbed 
came up to see me when I was in the Skagway 
jail, and said he was sorry for me and that 
everybody sympathized with me. 

In Haines many of my friends came to 
see me. My guards were very anxious 
about my safe-keeping, and kept irons on 
me all the time. The night I spent there I 
was locked in the dark cell with irons on my 
legs, and Egan slept outside the door. He 
wanted to be sure I did not get away among 
all those criminally-friendly Haines people ! 

In the early morning the boat came, and 
they took me on board and locked me in the 
state-room. This evening we will reach 
Juneau and the jail again. But there will be 
letters | 


Federal Prison, Juneau, Alaska, 
November toth, 1914. 

I received her dear and cheerful letter. I 
oughtn’t to consider myself so unfortunate 
with such a good friend as she is. It was 
very good of her to say that this business 
doesn’t make any difference in our relations, 
but from my standpoint it does make a deep 
difference, for before I had hoped some day 
to be able to make her my wife, while now 
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the most I can hope for is to be allowed to 
remain her friend. When I get out, if there 
is anything left of me to make anything out 
of, I'll go to Australia, or some other country, 
and begin life anew. I have taken the 
opinion of every prisoner here in the cage as 
to what length my term will be, and the 
average is eight years. Jail-breaking is a 
very serious offence, and though the guards 
say that I will not be charged with that, it 
may be that they are only telling me so to 
keep me from worrying. Anyway, I am 
not going to break out any more. I have 
had my fling at it and have lost. Now I am 
ready to take my medicine. What it will be 
is a constant wonder and worry to me. The 
Grand Jury sits in Ketchikan on the twen- 
tieth, and I shall be taken there for trial. 


THE “KANGAROO COURT.” 

I don’t believe I have said anything about 
the ‘ Kangaroo Court.’’ It's quite an in- 
stitution. The first morning I was here one 
of the prisoners took out a large, loose-leafed 


book and called for order in the cage. This 
was Harry, one of the ex-soldiers. The 
other—Carl, his name is—took the long 


bench from the side of the table and put it 
against the wall. All the rest of the prisoners 
came and sat down on it in silence. Then 
Harry, who was judge, rapped with a small 
gavel for silence, and Carl, who was sheriff © 
of the court, came to me and said that I was 
under arrest. I had to smile, he was so 
serious about it. He escorted me to where 
the judge was sitting, watching the pro- 
ceedings soberly. Then Cari called loudly : 
“ Hear ye, hear ve, hear ye! The Kangaroo 
Court of this jail is now in session. Honour 
the judge,” and sat down. 

“What's your name?” 
quired. 

I told him, and he put it in the book. 

“It is customary in this jail to try each 
prisoner by the Kangaroo Court,” he began. 
“ First, I want you to understand what this 
court is and how it benefits every man who 
comes here. Every new prisoner who enters 
this cage is tried by us and fined two dollars. 
This money is used to buy sugar, milk, apples, 
tobacco, stamps, and stationery, which are 
used in common by all of the prisoners. If 
a prisoner hasn't the money but has pro- 
spects of getting some, we can wait till he 
gets it. If he hasn’t any money at all he is 
sentenced to work out his fine at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a day, either cleaning the 
table after each meal or sweeping the floor. 
Article I. reads: * Any man who enters this 
jail without the consent of the inmates will 
be fined two dollars." That is what you are 
charged with. Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Tam guilty,” I said. 


the judge in- 
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“ All right. 
fine?” 

“Tam,” I assured him, " but I haven’t 
any money yet. I have some coming from 
a friend. I don’t mind sweeping the floor, 
but I'll pay the money when I get it just the 
same.” 

That was all right, the judge assured me, 
and after signing my name to a bill for an 
order on the money when it should come, the 
court was adjourned and I was a full-tledged 
member of their organization, 

It’s a very useful thing, this court. The 
sheriff keeps a time-table, making every 
member take his turn at sweeping the floor 
and scrubbing the table. Every Saturday 
the whole bunch turns out and scrubs the 
cage, and in the bathroom the sheriff has a 
tablet where each prisoner records when he 
takes a bath. . 

A new prisoner has come here, a French- 
Canadian named John, charged with forging 
a cheque for six hundred dollars. He says 
he is guilty, so it won't hurt if | write about 
it. He was a steward aboard one of the 
boats and found this cheque, belonging to a 
fisherman, in the state-room. He took it up 
to a bank in Juneau, getting the owner of a 
pool-hall here in Juneau to endorse it, and 
with the money got away to Seattle. There 
he had a great time spending it, he said, but 
two plain-clothes men arrested him and 
bronght him here. 

“Tl probably get a year,” John said. 
“ T shall have made six hundred dollars for 
that year, and the only difference from 
working is that I won’t have to work, and 1 
have already spent the money.” 

Now, that’s what I call a queer way of 
looking at the matter. Evidently jail has no 
terrors for John, He doesn’t seem to think 
he has done anything wrong; indeed, he 
thinks he was pretty smart to get the cheque 
cashed and get away with the money before 
they caught him. What to do with a man 
like that is a real problem. What he lacks 
most is a social conscience. He doesn’t 
realize the interdependence of all men. 
Now, I know it was wrong of me to break 
into that store, and I feel that I ought to 
make reparation. I am not a child nor a 
fool; I knew better, and had society put me 
to hard work for a month or so and taken my 
earnings to pay for the damage done I would 
surely have felt that I was being justly 
treated. 


THE LITTLE JAPANESE. 


I am still bothered by headaches, but I 
think I shall get over them. Ito, the little 
Japanese who is to be hanged, told me he 
used to have headaches, too, when he first 
came in, but that he gradually became used 
to being here, and now he is perfectly adapted 


Are you willing to pay your 


toit. He is a remarkably nice little fellow— 
so pleasant, so little, and so dainty. It 
seems impossible that he could have killed 
anybody, and still more impossible that he 
is to be hanged. In the early morning, 
before the other prisoners are up, Ito goes 
quietly to the bathroom and takes a cold 


_ bath; then, when he is all fresh and clean, 


he goes into his cell and offers up-his morning 
prayer on his knees by his bunk. At break- 
fast his face is quietly radiant, the face of a 
man whose soul is at peace. He seldom 
speaks to anyone in the cage except when he 
is spoken to, but then he is as pleasant and 
accommodating as can be. He is always on 
the look-out to help or do some kind deed. I 
didn’t have paper to write on when I first 
came, for the two sheets the jailer had given 
me were used up. 1 was about to call the 
jailer to ask for more paper, when Ito saw 
my need and came with a whole handful of 
sheets. 7 

“IT have lots,” he said, simply and 
pleasantly. “ My friends give me.” 

1 am beginning to find out that being in 
jail is not as bad as I thought it was. I 
walk around and around for exercise, besides 
doing the setting-up exercises that 1 learned 
in the army. I think I shall at least be able 
to keep my body in good shape while I am 
here. The Irishman tells me that at 
McNeill's Island, where the Federal Peni- 
tentiary is, and where I am sure to go, there 
is a big farm and a rock quarry, and all the 
prisoners work every day. I had imagined 
that I would be locked up in a cage to sit 
and repent, and I knew that would soon kill 
me, but if they let me work I sha’n’t mind it. 
Thus I am becoming resigned to my fate, 
whatever it may be. Whenever I see Ito’s 
kind and peaceful face I feel ashamed of 
mysclf for having made such a fuss over my 
trifling troubles. He is to be hanged by 
the neck until he is dead ! 

The other two Japanese are very different 
from Ito. One is Yamaguchi, the other 
Yamashita. Yamaguchi is short and strongly 
built, swarthy of complexion, and has flash- 
ing, fiery, black eyes that gleam through 
narrow slits. I can imagine his killing a man 
all right. He is quick of action, and his talk 
is like machine-gun fire, it is so rapid and 
forceful, but under his fiery surface Yama- 
guchi is kind, too. The other day, when one 
of his friends brought him a bag of apples, he 
gave each of us one of them, gave Ito two, 
and ate only one himself. 

Yamashita is rather tall for a Jap, and 
looks more like a Chinaman. His head is as 
round as a ball, his nose is flat, and he grins 
all the time, except when he is praying in 
the morning. He says his prayers in a sing- 
song voice, knecling on the floor with his 
arms stretched out and his face on the bunk. 


“Put up your hands, Svend. I've got you.” 


H2 


The jailer is complaining about my letters 
being too long. He has to read every word 
of them, he says, so I’d better not make this 
one any longer. 


Ketchikan, Alaska, 
November 22nd, 1914. 

1 am getting to be quite a traveller. If they 
keep me travelling like this all the time I am 
in jail I won't mind it a bit. This is the fifth 
jail I have been in since I got into this 
trouble, and, while each is a little different 
from the rest, there is one thing about them 
all, and that is that now I am used to them 
I feel quite at home. 


A MARCH IN CHAINS. 

There were sixteen of us who came from 
Juneau, and at Wrangell and Petersburg 
they picked up several more men, all to be 
indicted by the Grand Jury. When we left 
here the guards took us out of the cages, 
chained us together two and two, in a long 
line, and marched us down to the steamboat. 
A gang of kids followed us, chasing up and 
down the line, now looking at one pair of us, 
now at another. I was chained to John, and 
he laughed and made grimaces at the kids, 
and before we reached the dock the whole 
bunch of them were laughing and _ yelling 
around John and me, and I was glad when 
we got aboard the A/ki away from the racket. 

The guards locked us in state-rooms and 
then took off our handcutts. Mine were not 
taken off, though, until they had a big pair 
of leg-chains around my ankles, and_ these 
were kept on until we reached Ketchikan 
the next afternoon. Then we were chained 
up again to be taken to the jail there. This 
courthouse, like the one in Juneau, stands 
imposingly on a hill, as if to dominate the 
town. 

I am getting pretty well acquainted with 
some of the other men. One day one of the 
Mexicans asked me to write a letter for him, 
and since then I have written quite a few. 
Some days thev all get a writing streak on, 
and I have to do a dozen or more. One 
thing I find, and that is that no matter how 
bad they are or what awful thing they have 
done, there is some good in every one of 
them, and a lot of good in most. Even 
Julian, the Apache, whom the others call 
“ The Snake,” has kindness in his heart, for 
he gives away everything he has, from money 
to the clothes off his back. To-morrow I 
expect to be taken before the Grand Jury 
to be questioned and indicted. 


Ketchikan, Alaska, 
November 26th, 1914. 
A few days have passed and I have caught 
up with my correspondence. There is no 
limit to the letters we can send here, and 
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everybody has been very busy wniting or 
having me write for them. I have written 
letters of love to sweethearts, wives, and 
mothers ; letters to friends asking for their 
assistance, and letters thanking friends for 
favours. A little Japanese called Richard 
got me to write four letters of thanks to 
people who had been good to him and 
had tried to help him out of his present 
trouble. 

He just told me the story this morning. 
He was working in a sawmill in Ketchikan, 
and had become acquainted with an Indian 
girl, whom he had taken to the moving- 
picture show, to dances, and around to 
various places. Some Indian lads had 
become jealous of him and had threatened 
to do away with him if he didn’t stop his 
attentions to the girl of their race. One 
night when he was at home they came and 
knocked on his door. He got out of bed and 
took a penknife, the only weapon he had, 
for he could tell by the noises the Indians 
made that they were drunk. He quietly 
drew the bolt and threw the door wide open, 
tumbling the Indians in on him. He slashed 
to right and left, cutting up two of them 
pretty badly, and all three withdrew, where- 
upon Richard, thinking the bother was over, 
went to bed again. The Indians, however, 
went to the marshal and told him they had 
been attacked by a Japanese, and had him 
arrested. This happened two months ago, 
and Richard has been here ever since, wait- 
ing for the Grand Jury to indict him. He 
1s charged with assault with a dangerous 
weapon with intent to kill. It will be 
interesting to see what. his luck will be. 


BEFORE THE GRAND JURY. 

T was taken up before the Grand Jury 
yesterday. They were in a large office with 
chairs all around the wall. Most of them 
were elderly men, and though they were 
there to investigate my case and others, they 
showed remarkably little interest in their 
work. They were sitting round in groups, 
talking and smoking, and the air in the room 
was pungent with the unmistakable odour 
of stale whisky. My indictment was read 
aloud by someone and then one of them asked 
me if I were guilty, and when I said I was, 
that was all there was to it. They didn't 
investigate why or how. The indictment 
read that I had wilfully, unlawfully, ma- 
liciously, and feloniously, with premeditated 
forethought, ‘broken into that store and 
stolen said goods. Evidently they had made 
it appear as bad as they could, but the 
Grand Jury didn’t care. They seemed 
merely to be anxious to get it over. I 
was taken back down to the cage and 
another man went up, and so it went on 
all day. 


Ketchikan, Alaska, 
November 30th, 1914. 

At last it is over and I know my fate! All 
the prisoners who had promised to plead 
guilty were notified that they were to go 
before the Court yesterday morning. They 
all shaved and spruced up in grand shape, 
borrowing shirts and collars and whole suits 
from the men who are to be tried later. 
They evidently wished to appear as respect- 
able as possible before the Court. John 
shaved himself and got a face massage from 
one of the men who is a barber by trade. 
Then he put on a brand-new shirt, collar, 
and cuffs, with gold links and things. He 
put on a fine new suit of clothes he had 
bought with his stolen muney, and he 
offered to loan me his other suit, but I felt 
that I would be more like myself in my 
overalls and “ mackinaw.’”” When John got 
through he looked more like a chorus leader 
than a forger about to receive his sentence. 

I didn’t dress up, but went as I was. We 
were taken to the court in the afternoon. 
There were a dozen of us, and we just filled 
the two benches to one side of the judge’s 
bench. One by one we were called up and 
asked if we had a lawyer. None of us had, 
and the judge appointed for each of us the 
same lawyer. Then they sent us into a side 
chamber to consult with him. 

Once again in the court-room, the judge 
set the trials of all the men who were to 
plead guilty for that same evening, and we 
were sent to the cage again for supper. 


THE TRIAL. 

At eight o’clock we were all called up 
again and taken to the court-room. Our 
indictments were read one by one, and after 
each had been read the prisoner would stand 
up and plead guilty. The lawyer would say 
a few words, asking the judge to be lenient, 
and the judge sat with his elbows on the 
desk and his head resting on his hand, and 
said, wearily: ‘ Six months’; " one year” 
“three months,” and so on, whenever the 
lawyer had finished. 

Then John’s case was called. His indict- 
ment sounded bad, very bad. John stood 
with bowed head, a white, perfumed silk 
handkerchief in his hand, with which he 
wiped his eyes now and then. 

The judge was moved to kindness by his 
misery. Such a clean, well-dressed young 
man—it was too bad. “ Have you any- 
thing to say for yourself ?”’ he asked. 

“ [—I—didn’t do it on purpose,” John 
whined. ‘ Your Honour—I was going to 
give the man his cheque ’’—sniff, sniff— 
“ but two of the other stewards said I was a 
fool and made me cash it. They helped me 
spend the money ”—=sniff, sniff—‘‘ I only got 
a suit of clothes and my teeth fixed.” To 
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look at him, one would certainly think he 
was a hard-luck fellow, 

The prosecuting attorney, after asking 
the Court’s permission, said : ‘* Your Honour, 
I have investigated this lad’s career and have 
written to his father. He comes from a 
very respectable family and has always been 
a good boy till this thing happened. His 
father wrote me that John has been fullow- 
ing a strait and narrow path since he 
left home, as far as he knew. Your Honour, 
I would like to ask you to be lenient with 
the boy. I don’t think he is a criminal 
at heart, and I am sure he won’t do any- 
thing wrong again.” 

The judge sat pondering for a while, his 
head on his hand. He was evidently sur- 
prised that the prosecuting attorney should 
defend instead of prosecute. “Do you 
understand,” he began, talking to John, 
“that the crime that you have just pleaded 
guilty to is generally punished with from 
three to fifteen years in the penitentiary ? ” 

John burst into tears and boo-hooed like 
a child, but he didn’t answer. 

“ T have considered your case, however,” 
the judge continued, “and I have decided 
to be lenient with you. I will give you 
fifteen months, to be served in the Federal 
jail in Juneau.” 

* Thank you, your Honour,” John sniffed, 
and then my name was called and I stood up. 

My indictment was read by the clerk and 
the judge looked coldly at me all the while, 
giving me the feeling that I was facing an 
enemy. I had decided to tell how I had 
come to make my mistake, and that made 
me even more determined to do so. After 
the thing was read the judge asked me if I 
were guilty or not guilty. 

“Tam guilty,” I said, and was about to 
speak, when the judge turned to my lawyer. 

I don’t remember all he said, ‘but I made 
up my mind that when he was through I 
would speak for myself. The judge asked 
the usnal question, “* Have you anything to 
say for yourself before I sentence you ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and he motioned for 
me to begin and get it over. 


MAKE A SPEECH. 

“T went over the Dalton trail to White 
Horse to look for a job,” I began. I would 
tell as much as I could, anvway. “TI had 
been prospecting and my money was all used 
up. There was no work in White Horse, so I 
hiked over the railroad to Skagway, where I 
got enough monev for a nugget pin for a 
couple of meals. Then I was without money 
again, and was trying to get to Haines. I 
tried to stow away on the Georgia, but the 
captain saw me and chased me off. I was 
cold and hungry and it was raining hard. I 
should have begged some food, but it is too 
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late to say that now. As I walked there in 
the street that night I thought of all the 
food that was in the stores, and all of a 
sudden I began planning to break into one 
of them. And I did so. I took a gunny 
sack full of stuff, and some money. I knew 
J was doing wrong when I] took the money, 
but I had been broke so long that 1 wa 
doing wrong anyway, so I took it. hat’s 
how it happened. I had never done any- 
thing like that before. lf the Court will 
investigate my record, you will find that 1 
have been a decent person. I have no one 
here to defend me. There is no one here to 
tell that I have been decent and respectable 
before I got into this trouble, so I must do it 
myself. I have recently been discharged 
trom the United States Army, and I have an 
honourable discharge here in my pocket if the 
Court cares to see it.” 

The prosecuting attorney was about to get 
up, and I could see by his eagerness to speak 
that he was going to remind the Court of my 
jail-breaking, for the judge was now plainly 
interested in me. I beat him to it, however. 

* And, sir, I have lived an outdoor life 
always,” I went on. “I don’t believe I 
have ever spent a whole day inside a house, 
for I can never remember having been sick. 
When I was locked up in jail it depressed me 
awfully. I thought that I would surely dic, 
and I escaped whenever I had the least bit 
of a chance. Did vou ever see a wild bird 
just caught and put in a cage? It flies 
about frantically, and if you give it the least 
oprortunity it is gone out of the cage to the 
free clear outside. Your Honour, I was iust 
like that. To get out was all 1 could think 
of when I was first locked up. You can’t 
blame me for trying to get away. I have 
learned that it is no use and that the law is 
stronger than I; I have learned, also, that 
living in jail is not as bad as I had thought 
it would be; but, sir, if you will let me go 
free and I can get a job, I can promise that I 
shall never do any wrong again if I can help 
it. I ask the Court for a suspended 
sentence.” 

It was the longest speech I had ever made, 
and I was surprised at my own cloquence. 

“Let me see vour discharge,” the indge 
said, and I handed it to one of the guards 
who stood by me, and he took it to the 
Bench. 


THE SENTENCE. 

The judge read it throwrh carefully. 
“You have been honourably discharged 
from the United States Army,” he said, and 
looked more kindly at me. “It savs here 
that the character of your service has been 
honest and faithful, and that your character 
is excellent. Now, Norman, this is as good 
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a recommendation as anyone can have, one 
that I must take into consideration. On 
account of your jail-breaking it is impossible 
for me to give you a suspended sentence. 
Yuu have causcd us enough expense and 
trouble to justify our sending you to the 
penitentiary for a long term. Let me tell 
you that if I send you there they will cut 
your hair close, put you in a suit of stripes, 
with a number on your back, and when you 
get out again you will be no good, no citizen, 
and nobody will have any use for you. 
During the time you have been in jail you 
have shown yourself to be stubborn in your 
determination to obstruct justice, and we 
are forced to protect ourselves against you, 
so I will sentence you to the penitentiary for 
fifteen: He lingered on the word, and 
for a moment desperate thoughts of fifteen 
years in the ' pen” flew through my head. 
My hands were resting on the back of a chair, 
and my fingers gripped the wood till my 
knuckles showed white. I would leap for the 
window and jump out and fall to the foot of 
the cliff on my head. Better death than 
fifteen years! But the judge went on: 
‘*_fifteen months, to be served in the 
Juneau Federal jail. I put it like this so 
that if you make any more trouble for us 
we can send you to the penitentiary to serve 
your term.” 

I sat down, thankful and dazed. The 
next case was called, but I didn’t hear what 
was going on. I only thought of what I 
would do in those fifteen months. 

Once more in the cage among the hubbub 
of voices, * What did you get ?”’ was the 
constant question. I lay down on my bunk 
and tried to think. Things had certainly 
turned out better than I had dreamed. If 1 
got my six days off for each month which 
the law allows for good conduct, then I 
would only have to serve one year. I would 
be released on November 29th, 1915. In 
the meantime what would ]do? I wonld try 
to get some books to study, and I could write 
down mv experiences on land and sea. That 
would make the time go. 

John came and sat down on my bunk. 
* Fifteen months, Svend.” he said. ‘‘ Gee, 
but you are lucky! What did vou think of 
my spicl up there?” and he grinned a 
cunning, wicked, joyons grin. 

“Punk!” I said, with disgust. John had 
a way of making a fellow’s flesh creep. I 
turned my face to the wall, as if to go to 
Sleep, and he went away. The ways of 
justice seemed very strange to me, but I 
thanked God that I did not have to go to the 
penitentiary. Thus thinking, I fell asleep 
and woke up this morning—with eleven 
months and twenty-nine days to do! 


(To be continued.) 
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Told by CHARLES SNISTED, and set down 
by D. W. O. FAGAN, of Onerahi, Auckland, 


New Zealand. 


Our New Zealand contributor writes: “I know Mr. Snisted,- 

the narrator, very well indeed, and have personal knowledge 

The affair caused 

quite a sensation in the district some fifteen years ago. I 

also know the lake and the sinister reputation it has always 

held amongst the natives. Since the tragedies it has become 
more heavily ‘tapu’ than ever.” 


of the truth of the occurrences related. 


a matter of business. It was 

steaming hot—breathless—in the 
close air of the big whave (native house), and 
white wisps of night-mist came through the 
open door to wreathe round the solitary 
lamp. The shadows by the sleeping-mats 
stood out sharp and defined as in a Rem- 
brandt interior, while the carved face on the 
centre pole grinned like a gargoyle from the 
dark. 

Old Tito’s gnarled fingers gripped at the 
edge of the table in a fierce agony of repres- 
sion. His lips twitched, his scanty grey 
hair clung limply to his sweating forehead, 
and his eyes stared. ‘ 

He would have given his soul to claim 
the money we offered—to clutch it close, 
dabble shaking hands in it, and hug it to 
his heart, It 
was his for the 
takin g—three 
hundred pounds 
in notes and 
gold. We had 
spread it on the 
table before him 
in a_ tempting 
heap, but the 
old fellow was 
staunch. He 
clung hard to 
the faith of his 
fathers and re- 
fused, He had 
done so many 
times before. 

No,” he said. 
“Tcannot. T’at 


Y partner, Dave Burton, and I had 
gone up to interview the chief on 
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Mr. Charles Snisted, Mr. 
Burton’s partner, who tells 
this strange story. 


_ © Taipo: devils. 
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CCURSED 


 Tapu: a curse—forbidden, 
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lake fulla tarpo*. S’pose t’e Maori go to cut 
t’e flax, t’e farpo get him and hold him under 
t’e water till him dead. Very strong taput 
on t'at lake.” 

Tito's reluctance, combined with his 
evident distress, seemed somehow to bring 
a note of cruelty into the whole business, It 
became repugnant to me, and despite the 
loss I would gladly have relinquished the 
affair. But I was overruled, 

There were two thousand tons of splendid 
flax growing around the rim of the lake and 
in tbe swamp at the foot of it. Dave and I 
had been doing good business lately. We 
had moved our mill up into a hill valley and, 
during the last two seasons, had stripped 
the country of green flax. The dressed 
hemp we had sent out from time to time by 
wagon to the railway had added a tidy sum 
to our banking account in Auckland, ‘but 
now the supply 
had run out— 
all except the 
lake. Hitherto 
we had deferred 
to Maori super- 
stition and res- 
pected the dapu. 
But now, with 
the price of flax 
mounting daily 
and phormium 
tenax} booming 
on a rising mar- 
ket, we felt we 
must have it. 
So Dave would 
not take the old 
chap’s‘‘No.”’ He 
tried sophistry. 


Mr. 
chief actor in the tragedy 
of the “accursed lake.” 


t Phormiwn tenax ; New Zealand hemp. 
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“* Look here, Tito, don't be an ass,” he 
said. ‘ The flax is no good to you and is 
only wasting. We'll send out for white 
men cutters. The fapu cannot hurt them, 
and no Maori needs to come near the place. 
I'l spring another fifty pounds. Is it a go?”’ 

Dave stood up, and his hand came from 
his hip-pocket with a fresh roll of notes. 
One by one he counted them, one by one he 
laid them atop the pile in the centre of the 
table. Ten of them—crisp, clean fivers, 
fresh from the bank. Each additional note 
settled into place on the original heap with a 
crisp rustle, and at every rustle Tito’s face 
worked in a sort of spasm. 

If the struggle was cruel before, it was 
now becoming positively inhuman. No man 
should be put to such temptation, least of all 
a rangitirva* Maori, with his temperament of 
strong emotions. I was watching Tito’s 
face—from brown it had turned to livid 
green. His wide-open eyes became shot 
with blood, and a little pulse began to beat 
at the angle of his jaw. I could not stand it. 
More than once I whispered ‘Come away, 
Dave,”” and nudged him with my elbow. 
But he meant to have that flax and would 
not budge. 

He kept his eyes on Tito’s. Dave's eyes 
were black and compelling, and presently 
the other's began to waver. I thought of a 
rabbit and a stoat. The tapu dated from 
some ancestor, now dead two hundred years. 
A chief's child had fallen into the lake and 
disappeared, I forget exactly how, and a 
solemn curse had been laid upon its waters. 
This tapu had become for Tito a sort of 
religion. 

But now I saw his resolution break. 
Sheen of gold and rustle of bank-notes had 
won the day. Tito rose, shakingly, a broken 
man. 

“Tt is finished,”’ he said. 
money and go.” 

We had got what we wanted! The 
coveted flax was ours, but somehow, as we 
left the whare, Dave and I missed the elation 
we had expected to feel, 

We did well on that flax. Prices kept 
mounting up and profits were good. Long- 
cherished dreams of the one and only girl 
and a snug little villa on the shores of the 
sunny Waitemata grew daily nearer to 
realization for both of us. 

It was grand stuff, long-fibred, strong in 
the staple, and averaging a ton of hemp to 
less than eight tons of green leaf, which was 
well beyond the usual yield. We had man- 
aged to round up and get together a dozen 
men as cutters—a rough, polyglot crowd of 
all nations, under the leadership of Ole 
Rasmussen, 
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Ole was a red-headed, stocky Dane, who 
had been with us, a sort of foreman, for the 
past four years. A huge lump of vitality 
he was, strong as a bull, and the best cutter 
I ever saw, his weekly tally always averaging 
a full half-ton more than the ordinary man. 
Best of all, he had the gift of getting the 
best from those who worked under his 
orders. 

All hands worked at high pressure, so as 
to get the stuff cut out and milled before 
the summer broke, for it would spell disaster 
to be caught in the rains in that out-of-the- 
way spot. No Maori came within ‘‘ cooee ”’ 
of the scene of operations; we were left 
severely alone. Always avoided, the lake, 
with the breaking of the tapu, had now 
become for the native a thing accursed. 
When encountered casually, the Maori looked 
at us askance, as though watching for the 
Nemesis they knew must sooner or later fall 
on us. os 

We had got half the green stuff down, put 
through the mill, and sent out, by bullock- 
wagon, to the railhead, when “It” hap- 
pened—as suddenly as unexpectedly. 

“It came by way of Portugee Joe. Joe 
failed to turn up at “ knock-off’ muster, 
and his place in the men’s dinner-shed was 
empty that night. He had been working 
among the greenest, heaviest flax-fronds, 
down where the water lipped to the edge of 
the swamp. The cutters worked each in 
his own section, fifty yards apart, and 
hidden from one another by the dense high 
growth. 

The Portugee had been last heard by his 
mate whistling cheerily, to the sharp ‘z-zipp”’ 
of his flax-hook through the stiff leaves. 
The cessation of these sounds had passed 
unnoticed. The man was only missed when 
work ceased for the day. That was all. He 
had gone, vanished utterly, silently, and 
without trace. 

He might have stepped backwards acci- 
dentally over the edge of the swamp. The 
bank shelved steeply to deep water, and 
the bottom was hid in a forest of water- 
weed. But there were no marks of a stumble, 
and his flax-hook lay a dozen feet from the 
water, where he had dropped it in the “ face 
of standing flax he was cutting. 

We dragged the lake, parcelling the sur- 
face and working from punts. Our irons 
tore up the water-weed by the ton, but of the 
man’s body we found never a sign. There 
was scarce an inch of the bottom left un- 
searched, except just at the head of the lake, 
where the rocky hillsides pinched to a narrow 
cleft and the absence of weed told of a 
fathomless hole. 

Looking down through the black water 
into that bottomless pit, one shuddered at 
the thought of evil hidden things that might 


live in the dark deptlis 
rent of strange noi 
the oily 
forcibly disturbed, 
the standing growth, queer banshee whist- 
lings, weird chucklings, and of huge move- 


Stories were 
heard by night. 
“ glug-glug”’ of swamp mud, 
harsh rustlings among 
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ments seen in the moonlight among the 
water-weed on the lake bottom, 

Altogether it was an eerie spot, a gloomy 
place, Just a dark mountain tarn, set in a 
cleft between three peaks—a black, mile-long 
sheet of water, a quarter-mile wide at its 
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broadest, and blocked at the outlet by a ten- 
acre flax swamp. The crater of some old 
extinct volcano, I should think it was. 

Of course our chaps had got to hear all 
about the fapu. Superstition, innate in the 
minds of so large a majority of human kind, 
got to work, and the Portugee’s death suf- 
ficed to ‘ put the wind up” most of them. 
‘It was Ole who stopped the panic. With 
the weight of his heavy fist and a scornful 
tongue he held them to their work, and, to 
clinch persuasion, we raised the cutting price 
of the flax by two shillings a ton. 

Four weeks more should see us cut out 
and nothing to do but up stakes, dismantle 
the mill, and away. For a day or two the 
men hesitated to get down to it properly, 
working scrappily, so to speak, with one eye 
continually on the look-out for hidden 
eventualities. Gradually, however, things 
came back to normal and work again pro- 
ceeded at high pressure. Poor Portugee Joe 
was forgotten. Money was good, and visions 
of a glorious ‘spree’"’ in the distant city 
loomed in the near future. If there was a 
thought of the death that had occurred, it 
was put down to just one of those accidents 
inseparable from work in the wilds, and the 
tapu was again a joke. 

It was three weeks since Portugee Joe's dis- 
appearance. Dave and I were busy, one night, 
in the mill office, over the pay-shcets. Sud- 
denly there came the slithering patter of 
tunning feet across the litter of the mill 
yard, and the office door flew open. 

It was Hini, Rasmussen's Maori wife. 

“‘ Where's Ole ? ”’ she cried. 

Her dress was soiled and torn, her hair 
fell in dark, disordered masses on her shoul- 
ders, and her eyes were wide with the dread 
and terror of age-long superstition. Her 
man had not come home. _Knock-off sounded 
every night at five o'clock. Ole was in the 
habit, sometimes, of working self-imposed 
overtime for an hour or so, if the cutting was 
good. But it was now past ten o'clock! 
She had been to the place where he worked, 
but there was no sign of him there. She 
wrung her hands and moaned. 

Drags and lines were still in the punts 
where they had been left. The dark lake 
lay like a sheet of burnished steel beneath 
the moonlight that streamed down the 
valley in a silver flood. It was light as day 
as Dave and I ran out, the woman following 
at our heels. 

A shout brought half-a-dozen of the bolder 
spirits among the men to our aid. Within 
ten minutes the heavy punts were launched, 
we were afloat, and our grapples were search- 
ing the bottom of the lake. 
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No need to urge the men to best speed ! 
They tugged at the heavy oars with set 
teeth. Spite of ready fist and biting tongue, 
the Dane had been popular among them. 
The hint of tragedy was sufficient to set them 
working with a sort of savage resentment. 
They cursed the lake, the flax, the tapu, and 
raved at things unknown. 

At the third cast, Dave's iron checked and 
found. The weight was heavy, and, taking 
my punt alongside, I stepped into his to give 
a hand with the line. The punt sagged 
over to the pull. Tense, drawn faces lined 
the gunwale, all gazing downwards in a kind 
of horrified expectancy. 

Slowly, hand over hand, the unknown 
thing the iron had caught came up, through 
water and clinging weed, and broke surface. 

It was Ole—or had been. Every bone in 
the splendid body was crushed and broken, 
and as we lifted it into the boat it fell and 
doubled upon itself, limp and formless. 
Poor Hini was down in the bottom of the 
punt, her face in the bilge-water, mercifully 
unconscious. 

There came a shriek from forward, toward 
the bow. It was Jack Short. The man 
had thrown in his oars and sat staring with 
fear-wide eyes. His face was set in a frozen 
mask of horror, and he stabbed at the air 
with a shaking finger. 

* Good heavens!" he shrieked. 
feet! Look at his feet!” 

The ankle joints had been wrenched round 
with the strength of an ogre. The soles of 
the feet pointed to the front, and the toes 
hung pendant in a line with the calves of the 
legs ! 

1 had lived on the Gaboon River, and knew 
the manner of a boa constrictor in preparing 
its victim for assimilation. 

Was it merely fancy? Was it? Or did 
that undulation of the weed beneath the 
surface mark the retreating track of the 
hidden horror we had disturbed ? 

Tito might have said, “I told you so.” 
He did not. Instead, he sent a messenger 
with a request that we should leave the dis- 
trict and his hapu (sub-tribe) as quickly as 
possible. And Dave and I left that accursed 
lake considerably wiser men than when we 
had come to it. 


* His 


Whether these tragedies were due to the 
breaking of the tapu, as implicitly believed 
by the Maoris and a considerable number of 
whites, or to the presence of one or more of 
the giant twenty-foot eels that are known to 
infest many New Zealand lakes, I will leave 
to my readers’ judgment, but the facts as 
written here are true in every particular. 


The Living Death. 
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An explorer’s grim story of a terrible happening in the South American jungle. 


F all the adventures and experiences 
which I have undergone during 
thirty years spent in the little- 
known portions _—_ of tropical 

America, the one which has made the most 
lasting impression upon me, and which still 
recurs vividly to me in my dreams, happened 
when I was new at the game of bush life 
and on one of my first trips into the South 
American jungles. 

Like all ‘ tenderfeet,’’ I was wont to 
make little of the dangers and perils of the 
bush, and with a superior (as I thought) 
knowledge of natural history I looked upon 
the tales of the natives and Indians as highly 
coloured by vivid imaginations. 

Moreover, I had supreme confidence in 
my ability to look after myself under any 
conditions which might arise, and—like a 
great many others—I hadn’t sense enough 
to be afraid. 

Among other things, I had heard mar- 
vellous tales of the “ army ants " which, so 
my informants averred, marched across the 
country in vast hordes, devouring every 
living thing—in fact, every particle of animal 
matter—which came in their way. Accord- 
ing to the natives, fire and water were the 
only things which could check the irresistible 
onrush of these voracious hosts, and they 
related instances of horses, cattle, and even 
human beings having been destroyed and 
eaten alive ere they could escape from the 
myriads of ants which, without warning, 
had surrounded them. 

The insects, they explained, were always 
present in small numbers, and they frequently 
pointed them out to me—slender columns of 
the big, brownish-black creatures moving 
along in orderly ranks through the forest— 
but they said that at certain times, for 
some unknown reason, the ants suddenly 
appeared in armies several hundred feet, 
or even a mile, in width, and stretching 
across country for great distances. More- 
over, they claimed almost human intelligence 
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for these insects, stating that, when on the 
march, they threw out scouting parties, had 
a well-drilled engineering corps, and even a 
hospital corps. If one were to believe the 
people, the ants’ engineers removed obstacles 
in the line of march, formed living bridges 
over which the others crawled, and reported 
on the easiest routes to follow, while the 
scouts brought tidings of prey and food, and 
the hospital ants carried the wounded to one 
side and either attended to them or promptly 
killed those which were too badly injured to 
survive. 

Finally, they told me that the “ army 
ants '’ would not cross a hammock rope, and 
that a person in a hammock was absohitely 
safe from their attacks; adding that the 
ovetran the native huts, 
destroying all vermin, and even the cats and 
dogs, without the occupants in their ham- 
mocks knowing what had happened until 
they arose and found the clean picked bones 
of their pets as mute, testimonials of the ants’ 
nocturnal visits. 

At first I) pooh-poohed these storics— 
classing them with the tales of two-fingered 
men and _ tailed devils; but after I had 
watched the ants myself and had witnessed 
their almost uncanny intelligence, I began 
to have a little more faith, and when, shoot- 
ing a pheasant and trying to retrieve it, I 
inadvertently stepped into a yard-wide 
column of the ants and was instantly covered 
with the insects and bitten in a thousand 
places before 1 could escape, I decided that, 
after all, the stories might not be so greatly 
exaggerated. 

Little did I dream, however, that before 
the year was over my life would be saved by 
these very ants, and that I would be an eye- 
witness of such a demonstration of their 
terrible powers as to put all the natives’ 
tales to shame. 

In company with a friend and two half- 
breed guides I had penetrated far into the 
interior in the unknown district between 
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Guiana, Erazil, and Venezuela—the country 
of the Myogong Indians, who were always 
hostile and had the reputation of sparing 
none. Lying in wait, these savages kill with 
the tiny poisuned darts from their blow-guns 
or, surrounding their victims while asleep, 
seize and carry them off to torture and— 
so it was claimed by other Indians—to 
provide a cannibal feast. 

So far throughout our journey we had 
seen no signs of the Myogongs or other 
hostiles, the few Indians we met being 
friendly and hospitable, but nevertheless, we 
invariably kept one of our guides on watch 
throughout the night. 

Finally, late one afternoon, we reached the 
borders of a charming lake with a slender 
peninsula or cape extending well out into 
the water. The cape, which was spoon- 
shaped, fell away in sharp precipices to the 
water, while on the land side rose another 
sheer clitt at whose base was a little spring 
with a narrow open space leading from the 
forest to the smooth and level surface which 
formed the “ bowl” of the spoon. Alto- 
gether it was an ideal spot for a camp, and 
our men soon erected the thatched huts and 
slung our hammocks close to the spring. 

Although we felt secure here—for in order to 
reach the camp an intruder would be com- 
pelled to cross the narrow open space in 
plain view—we nevertheless ordered Chico, 
one of the men, to remain on guard ail 
night. 

For some reason I had very troubled 


dreams, and awoke in the middle of the | 


night with a fecling of impending peril. In- 
stinctively, without moving, I looked towards 
the forest, and as I did so my blood seemed 
to cease flowing through my veins. Stand- 
ing within six paces of my hammock was a 
naked Indian, his long blow-gun_ resting 
across a little tree and pointed directly at my 
breast ! 

Beyond him, like shadows creeping along 
the base of the cliff, were four others, each 
with blow-gun and spear in hand, silently 
approaching my sleeping companions ! 

I felt actually sick with fear. To move or 
utter a sound meant instant death for me, 
while death no less certain would be the 
fate of the others, for at the least alarm the 
savages would leap upon my comrades and 
either spear them at once or seize them ere 
they could resist, to later torture and perhaps 
devour them. 

My gun was within easy reach, but I dared 
not stretch forth my hand to grasp it, for I 
realized that the slightest motion, even the 
flicker of an evelid, would seal my doom and 
that of my friends, for even if I killed the 
savage near me, my life would be forfeited 
and my comrades’ fates sealed. 

Where, I marvelled, was Chico, who should 
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have been on watch? I dared not raise my 
eyes; but even as I wondered I realized the 
answer, for just beyond the Myogong watch- 
ing me I saw the body of our sentinel lying 
on the grass, the manner of his death told 
plainly by three tiny, tufted arrows standing 
out from his back. The poor fellow had 
been struck down from behind ere he could 
utter an outcry. 

Nearer and yet nearer crept the stealthy 
forms, and each second I expected the 
Myogong nearest me to see my open eyes and 
to feel the little twinge of pain as his deadly 
arrow struck my flesh. 

The seconds appeared like hours, and the 
sound of my heart-beats seemed to echo 
through the silence of the night and to shake 
my hammock. Then I prayed—prayed as 
I never had before—that something, some 
miracle, might happen to save my helpless 
comrades and myself; and as I prayed a 
strange thing transpired. 

Suddenly the Indian who watched me 
turned and glanced downward at his legs. 
The next instant, with a little cry of terror, 
he sprang back. 

At the sound, the four shadows stopped 
and turned in time to see—as I saw—my 
opponent dash madly towards the forest, 
casting aside his weapons as he went. Before 
he had covered twenty paces panic seized 
his fellows and they, too, turned and fled. 

Scarcely had they started to run when their 
comrade staggered, and in the moonlight I 
saw with horror that from feet to waist his 
copper-coloured skin was hidden under a 
moving, black mass. Instantly I knew the 
reason for the terror of the Myogongs—they 
were caught, surrounded, by army ants, and 
their agonized screams told how terrible were 
their sufferings. : 

My companions, aroused by the noise, called 
out in alarm and started to rise from their 
hammocks, but instantly I warned them, 
shouting : “The army ants! Keep to your 
hammocks if you wish to live!’ There was 
now no need to fear the savages—the miracle 
I had prayed for had happencd—and rapidly 
I told my wondering comrades what had 
occurred. 

Frantically, but vainly, the five Indians 
struggled against the resistless millions of 
hungry ants which, on every side, surrounded 
them and covered the very ground beneath 
us with a living, undulating carpet as they 
pushed onwards like a mighty torrent, 
devouring all in their path. Over everything 
they swarmed. Poor Chico's body had long 
ago disappeared beneath their hosts, and 
fascinated we gazed and saw our enemies 
slowly sinking in shapeless black masses 
among the teeming hordes. 

Above and below us the ants swarmed, 
the noise of their moving hosts like the sound , 
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“ Standing within six paces of my hammock was a naked Indian, his long blow-gun resting 
across a little tree and pointed directly at my breast!” 


of a wind in the forest. In our hammocks, 
however, we were safe, and, trembling and 
nauseated, we lay and watched the awful 
sight. For several minutes the formless 
mounds of ants that marked the hapless 
Indians gave short, convulsive movements ; 
then all became motionless. 

Hour after hour we lay, with open staring 
eyes, not daring to move from our hammocks, 


until, at last, day dawned, and by the welcome 
light we saw the last stragglers of the vast 
army of ants scurrying over the ground 
and disappearing in the forest. 

A short distance from our shelters five 
piles of white bones and five skulls were all 
that remained of the fierce savages from 
whom Providence had so miraculously 
delivered us. 


#2; ANTHROPOP- 
Ge. — APOLOGY. 


& S Written and Illustrated by 
J. R. MONSELL. 


THE RUSSIAN. 


The Moujik. crossing Steppe by Steppe the plain, 
Hearing the wolves, will lash his frightened horses, 
Determined both to sleigh and nof be slain— 
With him his useful progeny of course is. 
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So, when the wolves are not far off, 
He throws out baby Protopoff. 
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Font Next—to prolong his travel—over 
44> 


Go Serge, Dmitri, and Pavlova. 


And lastly (to his vast regret), 
His cherished spouse, Elizabet. 


Nay, dry those tears, dear Reader, at their sources! 
Safe is che Moujik!! Safe the Moujik’s horses 111 
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Pelmanism Awakes the Giant 
Within You 


From the World Over Comes the Indisputable Testi- 


mony of a living Avalanche of 650,000 Pelmanists 
By George Creel 


AWAKE to your powers, be the man or 
woman you ought to be. Beneath your 
everyday self lies a giant—an unsuspected 
self of infinite possibilties. 
It is this unrealized self 
that sometimes awakes at a 
critical point in your life, 
and makes you outdo your- 
self. Sometimes when you 
were at the point of despair 
it has made you grit your 
teeth and in and win. 
And often after the victory 
is won your every-day self 
wonders and says, “How 
strange, I didn’t think I had 
it in me.” 
But you do have it in you. 
All men and women who can 
read or write have the giant 
of reserve-power within 
them. But very few discov- 
er how to scientifically 
train this master, bigger, in- 
ner self—and use it to their 
own advantage. 
650,000 Pelmanists have dis- 
covered that way. Resolve 
now to discover your unsus- 
pected self. 
Pelmanism Discovers and Trains for 
ction 

Pelmanism can and_ does develop and 
strengthen such qualities as will power, con- 
centration, ambition, self-reliance, judgment 
and memory. Pelmanism can and does substi- 
tute “I will” for “I wish.” 
I have seen the influence of Pelmanism tiirn 
poor jobs into good jobs; small salaries into 
large salaries; make home owners out of the 
homeless. 

Increases Income 


I have seen bundles of letters telling how Pel- 
manism has increased salaries from 20 to 200 
per cent. With my own ears I have heard the 
testimony of employers to this effect. Why 
not? Increased efficiency is worth more money. 
But Pelmanism is bigger than that. The 
advantages of Pelmanism touch life and liv- 
ing at every point. 

Pelmanism is practical. Its results are not 
intangible, vague—but positive—definite. It 
takes the negative qualities—purposeless- 
ness, indecision, timidity, mental lethargy, 


changing them into positives—purpose, de- 
cision, courage, mental activity and keenness. 
It puts interest and joy into living and work- 
ing—it gives the true key to successful ac- 
complishment—right think- 
ing and right acting. 
Pelmanism has values for 
women as well as for men, 
for the woman who works in 
the office, and for the wo- 
men who work in the home. 
It has social as well as ma- 
terial values, opening the 
door to a richer, more inter- 
esting life. 


Drive—Don’t Drift 


What are you doing today? 
What will you be doing 
twelve months from today? 
Are you in the hands of fate, 
or do you direct your own 
fate? Are you drifting or 
driving? 

Remember thought is fire. 
Thought is your best friend 
or worst enemy. Undirected 
or misdirected thought 
burns up purpose, character, 
hope. Directed, mastered 
thought is the fire that cre- 
ates the steam to drive the wheels of progress, 
Know this hidden, sleeping giant—train it— 
develop it—master it. Make it save you, don’t 
let it destroy you. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Mind and Memory” is a book which throws the 
searchlight of truth on Pelmanism. It shows 
clearly why and how Pelmanism has ‘itive 
benefits for both sexes, all classes, all ages, 
from the boy of 14 to the man or woman at the 
end of Ife. 
Your copy is ready for you. It is absolutely free of 
charge and free of any obligation whatsoever. Don’t 
hesitate. Don’t put it off. ACT NOW —Send for Mind 
and Memory today. Now is the time—this is your op- 
portunity. The booklet Mind and Memory is free. but 
within its covers thousands are finding the key to 
financial, intellectual and social success, Use the coupon 
below. 
* PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
[| Suite 353, 2575 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation on my part, your 
I free booklet. “Mind and Memory.” 
t 
{ 
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“JOB STOOD MOTIONLESS AND SPEECHLESS AS A BRONZE FIGURE. AT.HIS 
FEET CROUCHED HIS TWO BOYS.” 


(SEE PAGE 358.) 


A very striking story, illustrating the hard life 
of the fishermen of Newfoundland “It was 
told to me,” writes the Author, “when I was 
out there some years ago on the Governor's 
staff. The names have been changed, but other- 
wise I believe the tale to be absolutely true. |. 
Such incidents, unluckily, are far from un- 


’ Ceoffrey Williams : 


HROUGH the rising winds and the 
first flurries of snow the schooner 
Eliza N. Harbottle, exclusive property 
of Job Ringwood, fisherman, sped 
swiftly towards St. John’s and its shops. 

And Mrs. Ringwood sat in her kitchen, 
staring at the fire, with an anxious Jook on 
her rugged face. ‘There seemed no special 
need for fear. Yet she sighed heavily, and 
shook her head. ‘here were times when 
Ellen Ringwood had “' the sight,” or so said 
some of the good folk of Caplin Tickle. 

Hard weather showed signs of setting in 
early, and all the outlying villages of New- 
foundland were busy with preparations for the 
coming winter. The cod and sealing season 
was over, the family stocking at its fullest, 
and every wise housewife had provided a 
larder and storeroom fit to face the dead, 
frozen time till the spring thaws should open 
up the Jand once more. 

Only the Ringwoods were behind time. 
Job had had bad luck, and everything had 
conspired to delay him. The cod-fishing 
had not gone well, and the Elica had been 
the last to wet her salt on the banks, the last 
to bring her catch to the drying grounds. 
And even then the luck had not turned. The 
best of the drying weather had been missed : 
and on the top of that had come the discovery 
of the need of urgent repairs that occupied 
many priceless days. 

So Job had worked double tides, and 
Mrs. Ringwood had fussed and fumed, and 
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common.” 
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talked of her empty larder. And both had 
observed the signs of the weather, saving 
little to each other, but thinking much. 
Yet, in spite of all his efforts, and those of 
his two sons, Ezekiel and John—young 
indeed, but born and bred to the service of 
the sea—the last schooner had returned 
before the Elica N. Harbottle was ready. 

Even slack-baked Ephraim Harper, owner 
of that ancient craft The Gull, the butt of the: 
fleet, had already entered the harbour. 

And Mrs. Harper had come to tea with 
Mrs. Ringwood, specially to crow over her 
about the glories of her well-filled store-room, 
and to shed the bitterness of unwanted 
sympathy upon her friend. 

Mrs. Harper was a jealous woman, whose 
words were many, and spoken of design. 
Not one fell on stony ground, or failed of its 
eftect. The Ringwoods were people of 
standing in Caplin Tickle, and they felt that 
their position was shaken, which was pre- 
cisely what Mrs. Harper had intended. 

Job heard the whole story from his wife 
that night, at length and in detail. She 
was a proud woman in her way, and had 
been struck through the joints in her armour. 
Family pride was her weakest point. She 
loved her husband and her two boys, but 
more for what they did than for what they 
were. The measure of her love for them was 
toa great extent the measure of their success. 
There are some women like that 

So the account lost nothing in the telling, 
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and Job was wrought up to wrath and action, 
as a good husband should be, at the recital 
of his wife’s wrongs. 

The Eliza was not ready, and he detested 
taking her to sea except in perfect trim, But 
he was long behind his time already, and that 
afternoon there had been a feeling in the 
air that every fisherman knew meant the 
beginning of winter. Ellen Ringwood knew 
well how to play upon such a string, and the 
upshot was that Job decided to sail upon the 
morrow. Y 

Having gained her point, his wife scolded 
no more. She busied herself with checking 
and re-checking her list of stores, overhauling 
piles of sea-going clothes, and the hundred 
and one little things that needed doing if her 
menfolk were to leave harbour in proper 
fashion. Hard she might be, and un- 
sympathetic at times, but it was characteristic 
of Fllen Ringwood to recognize that, if she 
expected her family to do her credit, they 
must be well fed and clothed, 

She sat up half the night putting finishing 
touches to socks and jerseys. When, in the 
morning, she stood on the little quay, 
watching the E/ica creep through the Tickle, a 
pleasant smile lighted up her plain, strong 
face till the schooner rounded the big rock 
at the corner and drifted out of sight. 

Then the smile faded, and her face grew 
serious. She raised her head high and 
braced her wide shoulders against the keen 
breeze, looking out across the grey sea to the 
barren rocks of Cargill Island in the distance. 

* T don’t hold with sending the men away 
angry, like some folks does,”’ she muttered to 
herself.‘ When they be at home, keep them 
in their place, T says. The home belongs to 
me. Put when they goes to sea a laugh costs 
naught, and they likes it. Besides, one never 
knows, one never knows.” 

Ellen had never been out of the sight of 
the sea since she had been born at Heart's 
Content forty years before, in the middle of 
the great gale that had made some fifty 
widows up and down the shores of New- 
foundland. And yet she hated it. 

All the women hated it, for that matter. 
They had good reason, If they lived by the 
gaits of the sea, they paid tribute to it one and 
all, soon or late. There was not a woman in 
Caplin Tickle but conld have told a story of 
good lives lost ‘mid rock, snow, and windy 
weather. 

Fllen Ringwood was not of that weak 
stuff that sits by the fire and broods. But 
on the days when the Eliza carried off her 
husband and her two brave boys, leaving the 
little cottage strangely quiet and empty, she 
could never keep from recalling yet again the 
fate of her uncle, Ezekiel Rideout. 

It was nothing unusual—just a matter of 
the sudden breaking up of the pack-ice 


away in the barren Labrador and of a man 
striving to win back to his ship across the 
heaving blocks. 

A few yards short of safety one turned 
beneath his feet, and Ezekiel went to join 
that gool company of mariners that lies 
“twixt sea and sand till the last trump shall 
summon them from the deeps. It was an 
ordinary everyday tragedy of that savage 
coast, and carried no sting of personal loss. 
It had often happened before. But—it might 
happen again ! 

“Job ain't the man I used to think he 
was,” she mused, still sore from Mrs. Harper’s 
spiteful sympathy. ‘ He don’t seem to get 
things done, somehow. And the boys are 
as like him as one cod’s like another. But, 
after all, he’s none so bad as men goes now- 
adays. And if Ezekiel ain’t much to look 
at, he can fight when he likes. That’s more 
than that soft pudding of Susan Harper's 
can do if he be twice the size, and as pretty- 
faced as you please. I'm glad I sent ’em 
off pleasant.” 

Meanwhile the /:liza N. Harbottle rounded 
the needle-shaped point beyond the Tickle, 
and scudded away with a fair breeze toward 
the Bay of Notre Dame. The wind blew 
straight from the chill coasts of the Labrador, 
biting sharply through Mrs. Ringwood’s good. 
woollen jerseys, and numbing hands and 
feet. But Job and his sons were well used 
to that, and were in high spirits to boot. 

The long period of waiting was over, they 
were off at last, and nothing else mattered 
greatly. Job thought of his wife’s face as he 
had last seen it on the quay, and counted 
up the chances of a record passage to and 
fro. In his own blundering way he under- 
stood his Ellen pretty well. He was by no 
means blind to the fact that something 
striking in the way of a voyage would con- 
siderably enhance his welcome home. 

The thoughts of John and Ezekiel wandered 
much farther afield. At their age, twelve 
and thirteen respectively, a visit to St. John’s 
was the great event of the year. They 
would see the big steamers in the harbour. 
Perhaps, if they were lucky, even that 
immense and marvellous thing, the English 
Mail. And all the interesting things in the 
crowded wharfs and yards. Better even 
than that, they would see the wonderful 
shops where everything the heart could desire 
Was spread out in tempting array. 

Between them they had six whole dollars, 
saved laboriously, heaven knows how, in the 
last twelve months. How to expend it to the 
best advantage filled their waking hours with 
discussion and argument, not to mention 
blows when any decided cleavage of opinion 
made itself felt. For John, though the 
younger, was beth bigger and stronger than 
his brother, while Ezekiel, for all his diminu- 
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tive size, was as contentious as a sparrow 
and as pugnacious as a young robin. 

No less than three times that day Job's 
peace was broken in upon by a whirling 
catherine-wheel of arms and legs as the boys 
closed to fight out some ephemeral disagree- 
ment. Each time he was obliged to restore 
order with a couple of cuffs that would have 
knocked the average English boy into the 
middle of next week, but which had no effect 
whatever on the two hardy little creatures 
beyond curbing their enthusiasms for half an 
hour or so. 

The fair wind held throughout the day, 
but blew ever colder as the night drew on. 
The schooner, fast at all times, showed her 
speed in good style, and left the knots behind 
her as few in those waters could, But black 
drifts of snow, that were not due for some time 
to come, swept over her from time to time. 
In the clear spells Job looked somewhat 

iously at the hard, dark, northern sky, 
and decided to cut his stay in St. John’s as 
short as might be. 

He loved his ship with a deep, voiceless 
affection that seemed at times to be even 
greater than that he bore his family. 

The slightest hint of danger to her set 
every faculty on the alert. Naturally rather 
lethargic in character, he plodded on through 
the day's work, effective and steady, if slow. 
But where the safety of the Eliza was con- 
cerned he was different. Any threat to her 
well-being changed him at once into a far- 
seeing sailor, quick alike in wit and action. 
If ever she should meet with disaster it would 
be no fault of his. 

With the coming of the darkness the wind 
increased greatly and, though there was no 
need for it, Job remained on deck till mom 
ing. He would leave nothing to chance 
where his ship was concerned, even though 
his crew had been with him for years, and 
knew every rope and spar as well as he knew 
them himself. 

But all went well. and by four o’clock the 
following evening the F/iza was moored to 
the wharf, full ten minutes ahead of the 
Mary K's best time. And that had held 
the record for three vears unbeaten, 

Job smiled as he thought of his wife, and 
the news he would have to tell her. He was 
in the best of humours. As the next few 
hours would be busv ones for him, he packed 
the boys off to see the sights for themselves. 

“Where'll us go fust, b’y ?° inquired 
Ezekiel, as they trotted along the quay. 

“ Shops,’’ said John, who was no wa ter 
of words. 

They found their way to the main street, 
and drifted slowly down it, gluing their 
noses to each window in turn, and staring 
goggle-eved at the wonderful things inside. 

“Us'll buy that schooner,” announced 
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Ezekiel. presently, pointing to a model 
yacht labelled ‘' two dollars.” 

“Noa,” returned John. 

“ ‘Twill sail fine i’ Caplin Harbour,” per- 
sisted Ezekiel. 

““ Noa,” said John, 

Ezekiel wavered. ‘I ‘low I wants a 
schooner, an’ she's no dear for two.” 

John turned on his brother truculently. 
‘ight, b'y ?"’ he inquired. 

Ezckiel’s eyes gleamed with the light of 
battle. He raised his hands quickly. Then 
lowered them again. 

“Noa. Us be enj’ying oursclves,”’ he said. 

“ Then us’ll no buy,” remarked John, and 
that closed the matter. 

But the six dollars got spent in the end, 
in spite of many wranglings, and the four 
grimy, calloused little hands were full of 
glorious parcels when the boys brought up 
short before a brightly-lighted doorway. 

“What be that, b’y ?”’ inquired Ezekiel. 

** Show,” said John. 

Ezekiel’s eyes devoured the flaring sand- 
wich boards. ‘‘ Us'd like to see ‘un,” he 
cried. 

“Iss.” 

“ But us has spent our money. 
got a cent, b’y ?” 

“Noa.’’ John’s voice was despondent. 

They turned sadly away. But it was their 
lucky day. A kindly passer-by had heard 
the discussion, and, before they knew where 
they were, he had spirited them inside and 
left them deposited on a bench, staring in 
speechless delight as the cinema reeled oft its 
marvels, 

There were comic scenes, pictures of 
strange animals such as they had never 
dreamed existed, of great cities, and huge 
crowds of people, and, best of all, a hair- 
raising story of adventure in a_ terrible 
country of dim green forests. They emerged 
a couple of hours later, dazed but happy. 
Next morning they plodded through their 
work in a sort of blissful nightmare of 
alligators and lions, too thrilled even to 
quarrel over the knife on which John had 
insisted on spending half a dollar, and which 
proved better to look at than to cut with. 

As Job was obliged to stay over another 
night he put the coping-stone on their enjoy- 
ment by standing them a marvellous supper 
at an eating-house near the wharf, where they 
consumed astonishing dishes. They were 
fairly exhausted with sensation when they 
sailed out of the harbour in the early dawn, 
bound for home again, 

The family luck seemed to have turned 
entirely, Not only had Job done unex- 
pectedly good business, owing to a rise in the 
price of fish, but the wind had changed, 
and was blowing strong and steady, straight 
for Notre Dame Bay. Though the glass was 
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inclined to fall, the weather looked clearer, 
and, by all the signs, should hold up long 
enough to enable the Eliza to show what she 
could do on the return run. 

When darkness fell the boys brought out 
and displayed their new treasures. So 
successful was John’s musical box that old 
Jacob Hawkins was inspired to unearth his 
fiddle and sing the song of the Caroline Chubb, 
a thing he could only be induced to do on 
the greatest of great occasions. 

What with the musical box and the fiddle, 
the small cabin was unusually gay. ‘The 
evening passed swiftly, as one song followed 
another, and they turned in at last, much 
later than their wont, full of hot tea and 
cheerfulness. 

Job went to his bunk with the rest, but 
not for long. It was little past midnight 
when he was called on deck to note a change 
in the weather. The glass had fallen 
suddenly and heavily, and the wind was 
rising every moment. The moon, no longer 
visible, was veiled in a mass of ragged, 
tolling cloud which whirled by in vast billows 
overhead. By dawn the Eliza, close-reefed, 
was tearing through the water like a thing 

ssessed. 

Buffeted by wind and spray, Job stood 
hour by hour at the wheel, unwilling to trust 
it to another hand. His face was anxious 
indeed, but firm and steady as one of 
the grim rocks among which he had been 
born. 

So great was the schooner’s speed that it 
was not long after dawn when the cape to the 
north of Notre Dame Bay loomed up against 
the wild, grey water. Just then the wind 
veered round to the east, sweeping the Eliza 
close in to the dangerous shore, so close that 
it seemed as if they must brush against the 
outermost rocks. 

But Job knew his business too well for that. 
Rapidly the cliff fell away into the distance, 
and the Eliza was scudding over the open 
sea once more, straight for Caplin Tickle. 

She was making a wonderful passage, 
there was no doubt of that. But Job 
frowned as he stood at the wheel. For the 
change of wind had destroyed his hopes. 
Nothing could enter Caplin Tickle im such a 
sea. He must drive on now, mile on mile 
along the coast, until the weather moderated. 
He might find shelter under the lee of the 
islands to the north, but that recerd trip of 
which he had hoped so much was impossible 
now. : 

To make it worse, with the east wind came 
the snow, blotting out the foam-crested 
waves, and covering the ship in a shroud of 
white. Rash indeed would have been the 
vessel that dared draw near to the unrelenting 
rocks of that cruel shore. 

They were caught in one of the worst of 
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the winter gales, and must make the best 
of it. 

And ever swifter, as the gale rose higher, 
the N. Harbottle raced on through her 
fastest, wildest voyage. 

It was long past noon, and Job knew that 
they could not be far from home, when a 
sudden gust, fiercer than any yet, struck her 
like a blow from a giant’s hammer. Witha 
sharp, rending scream the mainmast went 
over the side. In an instant the good ship 
was as helpless as a baby. 

They cut away the wreckage somehow, and, 
deluged by icy waves, staggering and wallow- 
ing like a drunkard, she drove on, still afloat, 
but sick unto death. 

Job stood with his hand on the almost 
useless wheel, motionless and speechless as 
a bronze figure. At lis feet crouched his 
two boys, huddled together. 

There was no hope at all. They were 
heading straight for Home. And Home 
spelt Death, wet, and cold, and swift. 

The snow fell thicker and thicker, It was 
impossible to see ten yards ahead. There 
would be no warning of the end, 

They lost all count of time as the Eliza 
staggered on. Presently the boys each 
stretched out an arm, twisting it round their 
father’s great sea-hoots. They were not a. 
demonstrative family, the Ringwoods; it 
was not their way. But they felt safer so. 

Then, of a sudden, something loomed up 
out of the snow flurry, and with a long 
shuddering crash the Eliza N. Harboittle 
ended her last voyage. 

An immense sea swept over her. It tore 
Job from his hold, and carried him on its 
crest clear over the rocks on to a smooth 
beach of sand and shingle. 

Bruised and shaken, he was still conscious. 
He dug his hands into the vielding sand, 
striving with all his strength against the 
deadly back-draw. When the wave had 
retreated he staggered to his feet. There on 
the sand lay Ezekicl and John, stunned by 
the shock, but each with a little arm locked 
tightly round his legs. 

Scarcely had he realized it when a second 
wave rolled down upon him. But Job was 
a powerful man, and was struggling for more 
than his own life. Encumbered as he was, 
he fought the drag inch by inch. At last, 
breathless and exhausted, he laid his burden 
down under a big rock beyond the water’s 
edge. 

The boys were unhurt. As soon as they 
could walk Job hurried them off in search of 
some place where they might find protection 
from the wind and snow. They started with 
the gale behind them, for thus they would 
be heading inland. But after a few hundred 
yards they found themselves on the shore 
once more. 
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“In the midst of the shadow lay her husband, his head pillowed on his arm.” 
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Puzzled, they struck off in a new direction, 
only to find the sea again. Job stopped, and 
shook the snow off his shoulders. 

““ Where have us got to ?”’ he muttered. 

“Cargill Island,” said John, always the 
sharpest of the family. 

Job whistled slowly. “ That be it, b’y. 
Well, they'll see us when the snow stops. 
But it’ll be a perilous cold night.” 

“Iss,” agreed John. “ But fair weather 
to-morrow.” 

Cargill Island is a small rocky islet of about 
fifteen or twenty acres, high and precipitous 
to the north, but with low rubbly beaches to 
the south and east. It lies a mile or two out 
to sea from Caplin Tickle, and grows nothing 
but a little coarse grass in the middle. It is 
a desolate, inhospitable spot, but lies in full 
view of the village. As Job had said, they 
were bound to be seen sooner or later. Of 
course, if the snow continued. But it 
would not do to think of that. 

The wind and the snow, however, both 
ceased as the dusk drew on. And with the 
stillness came the frost—the black, searching 
frost of winter, that eats into the very heart. 
The clouds vanished, the moon shone out 
untroubled, and away across the sullen, 
heaving waters the lights of Caplin Tickle 
gleamed redly. 

Hour by hour the frost grew fiercer. The 
lights that cheered them went out one by 
one. Night, cold and silent, faintly lit by 
frozen stars, shut down upon’ the three. 

All through those fearful hours Job and 
his two boys walked up and down, up and 
down, never daring to rest, lest they should 
never rise again. 

When the clear, pale dawn broke over the 
wintry sea it found them thus, tramping 
ever to and fro, faint with exhaustion, brains 
and bodies alike numb with the crucl cold. 
But still alive, still able to welcome the sun, 
that brought with it hope, and a little, a 
very little, warmth. 

Presently, as the sun rose higher, they 
huddled together beneath an overhanging 
tock, on a spot where its rays could reach 
them and the frost was a trifle less bitter than 
elsewhere. 

Their clothes were frozen so stiff that they 
could scarcely sit. But here they rested for 
a time, until a little life returned to them. 
Then the boys slept, and Job dragged himself 
away, stiffly and painfully, to the side of the 
islet which looks across to the shore. 

The day was fair and still, and the air as 
clear as a diamond. He could see the village 
plainly. The men busied about the fish 
flakes by the sea edge, a tiny dory skimming 
along towards a schooner in the harbour, 
even his own house, with the smoke rising in 
a straight column above it. As he gazed at 
it, with a heart full of longing, the door 
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opened. A little dot came out, and moved 
off towards the village street. He groaned 
as he realized that he was looking at his wife. 

His brain was so deadened with the cold 
that it was some time before he understood 
that he must make some sort of sign to 
attract the notice of those queer dwarf people 
in the distance. 

He climbed laboriously to the top of a 
tock, where he knew his figure would be 
silhouetted against the sky-line. He waved 
his arms, then his coat, in desperate hope. 

But no one looked out to sea, and Cargill 
Island. 

For an hour or more he stood there. And 
still the little people went about their 
business. And none looked out to sea. 

Then despair gripped him. He knew that 
they could not live out another night on the 
island. They would walk till they could 
walk no more. And then ! 

He called Ezekiel and John. Three might 
be noticed where one was missed. 

All through that weary day they signalled 
desperately to the land. 

And no one heeded. 

Slowly the dusk fell once more. The tiny 
figures left the beach. The village faded 
into the night, and the still air crackled 
with the black, black frost. 


Meanwhile Ellen Ringwood, alone in her 
house, prepared her evening meal, and 
struggled with an ever-growing anxiety which 
she would not admit to herself. She under- 
stood the winds, and the capacities of the 
Fliza. The oldest seaman in Caplin Tickle 
could have taught her nothing of the danger 
of the gale that had raged through all the 
previous day. She had noted the change 
when the wind had veered to the east, and 
knew exactly what it meant. The Eliza 
was a stout ship, but the best of boats might 
come to harm in such a gale. 

On the other hand, there was no reason to 
suppose that Job had put to sea at all. She 
knew that he must stay over two nights 
and probably more. There was scarcely a 
possibility that he could have sailed, and 
Ellen was not given to wasting her time in 
foolish worry. Yet she could not rest. 

“ Job be slow, He never do seem to get 
things done, like other folks,” she murmured 
to herself again, but without conviction this 
time. “I ‘low he’s still to St. John’s. 
There do be a many things to do i’ the town.” 

She shivered over her supper, for the frost 
was keen, and an anxious heart makes a 
cold body. Presently she moved across to 
the fireside, and busied herself with her 
mending. But her needle went ever slower 
and slower, till she stuck it abruptly into the 
cloth and threw her work on the table. 

** T ‘low I don’t know what be come to me, 


she complained. ‘I be downright foolish. 
There be Job, drinking his tea i’ the cabin 
down to town. And I as full o’ fear as old 
Granny Barton. I'd be shamed to tell him. 
He knows enough, my man, not to put to sea 
i’ a winter's gale.” 

She shivered again, despite the big fire. 
She picked up her work, threw it down again, 
and finally took her candle and went off to 
bed, though it was a good hour before her 
usual time. 

It was nearly midnight when she suddenly 
sat up, listening. There was no sound but 
the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece, 
and the eternal cry of the waves breaking on 
the rocks below. 

For a full minute she stayed thus. Then 
she put out a shaking hand, and lit the 
candle. 

“Twas the Voice of God,” she said. 

She dressed swiftly and silently, putting 
on all her warmest clothes. Then, in a 
steady, purposeful way, she stored a capacious 
basket with various carefully chosen things, 
including the bottle of medicine brandy that 
had lain untouched in the cupboard fifteen 
years and more. 

When all was ready she sought out and 
filled a lantern. Carrying it unlighted in her 
hand, she passed through her bright blue 
door into the cold of the night. 

She could ask no one’s help. There was 
not a man in Caplin Tickle who would not 
think her crazed. What she was about to 
do must be done alone, aided only by a lively 
faith in a stern but ever-present God. 

The frosty moon shone clear and unclouded 
as she made her way down the village street, 
and on to the beach, where the dories lay in 
serried rows. She picked out one, and with 
some difficulty launched it. Then, steadily 
and quietly, she stowed away the basket and 
the lantern and rowed away across the 
harbour. 

Her quick, strong strokes made the little 
craft fly over the still water. But in the 
Tickle it was harder work. Though there 
was no wind, a heavy swell rolled in at the 
entrance, breaking into clouds of foam and 
spray on the rocks on either side. 

But Ellen was a fisherman's wife and a 
fisherman's daughter, and she came through 
without difficulty. 

A long, long row followed on the open sea. 
But she never failed or faltered. The dory 
skimmed along easily as it rose and fell on 
the smooth, green slopes. ‘ 

What she heard, or thought she heard, in 
that strange moment at midnight she never 
told to anyone. But whatever it may have 
been, it had endued her for the time with a 
strength beyond the strength of women. 
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She was still rowing as strongly as ever 
when the dory ran under the lee of Cargill 
Island, and her long journey was over. The 
cold was terrible, but Ellen Ringwood did 
not seem to notice it. She gently beached 
the dory, and stepping ashore with the basket 
and lantern on her arm, walked resolutely 
forward. 

The night was clear and still as death, 
Against the sinking moon the tall rocks 
stood out in strange, fantastic silhouettes. 
Only the endless roar of the swell, breaking 
on the eastern shore, broke the awful silence. 
The keen, fierce frost tingled in the air like a 
thing alive, and the world seemed very far 
away. 

The carpet of snow was crisp underfoot, 
and here and there the smooth, sheer sides 
of rock frowned blackly against the glittering 
white background. 

It was beautiful beyond expression in a 
cold, cruel fashion. But Ellen took no heed 
of it. 

When she reached the middle of the island 
she stopped, and peered round her. She 
had the air of one definitely searching for 
something she knew to be there. 

Presently she lifted her head, as if she had 
found what she sought, and walked on again, 
though with a slower and more uncertain 
step. 

In front of her rose a great boulder, with 
steep black sides and an overhanging top, 
standing by itself in an open patch. 

Some ten yards short of it she stopped 
again abruptly, and put her hand to her 
heart. Her knees shook under her so that 
she could scarcely stand, and for the first 
time in her life she came near to fainting. 
But she set her teeth, and prayed for help 
and strength. 

She drew a long breath; then, squaring 
her broad shoulders, she went forward again 
bravely till she reached the rock. 

Beneath it lay a long, dark shadow. And 
in the midst of the shadow lay her husband, 
his head pillowed on his arm, and dressed 
only in his shirt and trousers. 

With a low cry she dropped on her knees 
beside him. But he was frozen cold and 
stiff. He could never hear her now. 

She bent over him for an instant, and 
kissed his cold forehead. 

Then she leaned forward and peered into 
the dark beyond. 

There, pressed fast between his body and 
the rock, lay a great bundle, tied with a 
seaman’s neatness. And within it, wrapped 
tight in Job’s heavy coat and jersey, were 
Ezekiel and John—asleep. 

“°Twas the Voice of God,” said Ellen 
Ringwood. 
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The publication in a recent issue of “K.K-K., the 
Strangest Secret Society on Earth,” aroused an 
extraordinary amount of interest, and one of the 
branches of ‘ K.K.K.”. itself ordered a ‘thousand 
copies of the number! | Since then (the Ku Klux 
Klan has been very much in :the»limelight ;in the 
United States, and searching -Government. investi- 
gation into its underground activities has. taken 
place. Here is another very interesting article giving 
some further details concerning this’ remarkable 
secret organization which, although officially banned 
and apparently possessing millions of enemies, yet 
claims to be enrolling members at ‘the rate of a 
thousand a week! 


U recently, in a small Texas town, a 
group of unmasked .men.took from his 
office a lawyer against whom there were 
no legal charges,.carried_him toa lonely 

spot, and, after whipping him severely, threw 
tar on his body and notified him to Jeave the 
town, threatening him with-deafh if he. remained. 
They further advised him to ‘\tell the sheriff 
about it.”” The victim’s _assailants were not 
apprehended, nor were the reasons. for his 
punishment made. public. 

In a more. populous city a _ physician 
entered. an. antomobile with. two well-dressed 
strangers. He was also. taken to a_ lonely 
spot, where were gathered. a number of 
figures clothed in white from crowp to toe. 
These men, working in silence, stripped the 


doctor and then proceeded to tar and feather 
him. Later, he was driven back to the city, 
thrown into a public square by the well- 
dressed men, and left to find his way home 
amid the comments of a jeering crowd. 
Near a rural village in the cotton district 
of Texas a placard signed ‘“ K.K.K." 
warned all idle persons to find work at once. 
Next day all the Negro cotton-pickers, who 
had been demanding higher wages before 
they would enter the fields, were eagerly at 
work at whatever they could find to do 
These instances are typical of the activities 
that are invariably attributed to members of 
the Ku Klux Klan, but it does not follow 
that the society is responsible. Men have 
been found bound and gagged by roadsides 
who told fearful tales of terrible treatment 
at the hands of the Klansmen, and letters 
have also been written to newspapers, the 
writers of which have boasted that these 
deeds are acts of justice meted out by the 
Klan, otherwise known as the ‘“ Invisible 
Empire."’ Yet the society officially denies 
the outrages, claiming that they are com- 
mitted by its enemies to injure its reputation. 
As a result of such tales, whether true or 
untrue, two ‘ Kleagles,”’ or district heads of 


this remarkable secret organization, have 
withdrawn from it and engaged in the 
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presumably more profitable occupation of 
exposing its mysteries. Strangely enough, 
their ‘‘ exposures,”” which are copyrighted 
by some of the larger newspapers of the 
United States, have nothing to say about 
these alleged crimes, though the newspapers 
do quite a lot of speculation concerning 
them. 

On the contrary, the “exposures ” deal 
chiefly with personal attacks upon some of 
the chiefs of the order, who, it is intimated, 
conceal illicit whisky in spite of national 
prohibition. It is also alleged that various 
conspiracies to stir up religious prejudice and 
racial war are fostered; that there are any- 
where between five hundred thousand and a 
million members of the Klan, and that the 
dues and fees paid by the members have 
made the ‘‘ Imperial Wizard ” and his staff 
very wealthy. 

Almost overnight, so to speak, after an 
existence in its modern form of only five 
years, this publicity has given the Ku Klux 
Klan such wide notoriety that mayors and 
governors all over the States are vying with 
each other in putting it under an official ban. 
Investigations and “ probes ’’ are being de- 
manded, Even the President has been 
appealed to by the International Reform 
Bureau, by the national associations of 


Members of the K.K.K. at a midnight initiation ceremony. 
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Negroes, and by various individuals of more 
or less prominence, to issue a proclamation 
denouncing the Klan. 

Congress is about to investigate the whole 
matter, and the Post Office Department is 
to conduct an inquiry. The Internal 
Revenue Department will also investigate 
whether taxes have been paid, though there 
are laws exempting fraternal orders not run 
for profit. Finally, the Department of 
Justice is to let its secret service operatives 
loose to discover the extent of alleged con- 
spiracies to erect an “ invisible government ” 
im the army, navy, and air service. 

“Imperial Wizard Colonel W. J. Sim- 
mons, of Atlanta, the head of the ** K.K.K.,” 
has stated that he welcomes every investiga- 
tion. He denies the outrages, the “ high 
financeering,”’ the use of any other influence 
than that of co-operation with the appointed 
officers of the law to carry out the determina- 
tion of the Klan that a white man’s govern- 
ment of the “ Anglo-Saxon” kind which 
built America shall prevail under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Klansmen in every State in the Union point 
mysteriously to the decrease of a crime wave 
that for a time threatened to overrun the 
country with revolutionary ideas and or- 
ganizations. Known Klansmen are not 
boasting; they do not tell tales of how it 
was done. They do not even claim credit 
for what is popularly understood to be the 
work of the police and secret service. 

Nevertheless, curious things have hap- 
pened in many places. One odd affair 
occurred in Chicago. One might more than 
two thousand persons were initiated as 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan in one of the 
great public parks. Next day the Chief of 
Police declared that, should a masked parade 
of the Klan be attempted, such as had taken 
place in other cities, it would be broken up— 
by force if necessary. The city fathers also 
placed a ban on the * K.K.K.,”’ as many other 
city fathers have done elsewhere. 

Still later the same Chief of Police asked 
for a Federal “ probe’ of his own police 
force, numbering five thousand, because, he 
said, he was convinced that at least half of 
them were ‘ bootleggers "’—traflickers in 
illicit whisky! And hereby hangs a tale 
which furnishes the background of as weird 
an organization as the Ku Klux Klan 
itself. 

There is said to be a vast criminal organiza- 
tion whose ramifications are even more ex- 
tensive than those of the Ku Klux Klan 
itself, and Chicago is one of its chief centres. 
That the members of this organization have 
turned their talents towards the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor and its subse- 
quent marketing in a legally arid nation is 
but one of the incidents of its activities, 


which range all the way from bank robberies 
to automobile thefts. 

The very existence of such an organization 
of master criminals, forming a veritable 
‘crime trust,’’ may be laughed at by the 
average citizen—but not by the Klansman. 
Any Ku Klux member will tell you seriously 
that not only is America’s “ crime wave" 
engineered by super-criminals, but that 
unless ‘‘ 100 per cent. Americans ” like them- 
selves take a hand at running them to earth 
and punishing them, by legal processes if 
possible, America will soon cease to be a law- 
abiding Republic. 

If the duly-elected officers of justice are 
too few to cope with the criminals, the 
members of the Klan offer to assist as volun- 
teers. When this stance is indignantly 
refused and the officials declare there is no 


‘need for any secret society, " invisible " or 


otherwise, to combat crime, what else are 
the Klansmen to do, they ask, but to remain 
invisible and fight the underworld with its 
own weapons ? 

In the State of West Virginia, a few months 
ago, ten thousand coal miners gathered into 
an army, with one of their own number as 
* general,”’ and started to march against the 
mines, Several murders occurred. A sheriff 
gathered a posse and said they should not 
cross his county tine, but the miners marched 
on. Pleas went forward from the Governor, 
from the State constabulary, from thousands 
of citizens, asking the President to send 
Federal troops and declare martial law. 

There was delay after delay, for martial 
law might mean civil war. In the last ex- 
tremity there suddenly appeared hundreds 
of citizen volunteers. In a single day they 
locked up their shops and offices, left their 
places of employment, and went to the aid of 
the sheriff. The miners hesitated. An Army 
general came and looked over the ground. 
Federal troops were mobilized and held in 
waiting. A proclamation of martial law 
merely awaited the President's signature. 

But it was never signed. The Federal 
troops were not needed. Agitators who had 
made the miners believe that public sym- 
pathy was with them in an appeal to arins 
because they were ‘ union men" failed to 
accomplish their avowed purpose of destroy- 
ing “ Capital” in its lair. Had the Ku Klux 
anything to do with averting the trouble ? 
No one knows but the members. It may be 
added, however, that one of the objects of 
the “ K.K.KX.”’ is “ preventing unwarranted 
strikes by foreign labour agitators.” 

Another of their tenets is “ preventing the 
causes of mob violence and Iynchings.”” In 
Oklahoma a terrible ‘‘ race war "’ grew out 
of a conflict between a handful of white and 
black men. The sheriff found himself unable 
to restore order until, just as quickly and 
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“He was taken to a lonely spot, where were gathered a number of figures clothed in white 
from crown to toe.” 
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quietly as in the case of the miners, hundreds 
of determined citizens closed their places of 
business and put themselves at his disposal. 
Order was soon restored ; both whites and 
blacks were forced to peace. 

Who are the Ku Klux? To answer this 
question, save in the case of a dozen or so 
men who have voluntarily revealed them- 
selves, is like asking who were the Rosi- 
crucians, or the Vehmgericht, or the Man in 
the Iron Mask. They are strong and power- 
ful enough to have purchased Lanier Uni- 
versity, at which their ‘ Imperial Wizard ” 
was professor of history, and to make him 
president of it, so that he might not be 
injured in that quarter. 

Who are the enemies of the Ku Klux ? 
That is an easier question to answer. No 
alien, nor any citizen of foreign birth, is 
eligible for membership. This at once 
eliminates probably one-third of the popula- 
tion of the United States from suspicion of 
being members, and also makes all aliens and 
foreign-born citizens potential “‘ enemies."’ 

No Jew may be a member, because the 
Klan professes “ the tenets of the Christian 
religion.” No Roman Catholic may be a 
member, because his Church has condemned 
“the separation of Church and State ” and 
“ the freedom of speech and Press ’’—two of 
the chief tenets of the order. A Roman 
Catholic, therefore, is regarded as holding 
allegiance to a foreign Power—the Vatican. 

The twenty million Roman Catholics in 
the United States are vigorously antagonistic 
to the “ Invisible Empire,’ and so are the 
ten million Negroes, who object to the ‘' white 
supremacy ” claim and the innuendo con- 
tained in the ‘‘ protection of our pure woman- 
hood ”’ clause. 

The American Federation of Labour, com- 
prising, with its allies, some five million 
members of trade unions, warns them 
against joining the Ku Kinx Klan, as it sees 
danger in the avowed objects of the order to 
bring about ‘closer relationship between 
Capital and American Labour,” the pre- 
vention of strikes, and perhaps in the 
* limitation of immigration.” 

No Socialist or Radical organization can 
be friendly with the Klan, because it is un- 
alterably committed to “the upholding of 
the Constitution of the United States ” and 
“ the sovereignty of our State rights.” 

Who, then, are left? It has been inti- 
mated that members of such fraternal orders 
as the Freemasons are the backbone of the 
organization. Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, who 
assisted to manage the publicity department 
of the Klan, recently said that ninety per 
cent. of the Klan were Freemasons. But 
J‘reemasons have denied this, and the Grand 
Lodge of Missouri, at a recent meeting, con- 
demned the organization. Another version 
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has it that the majority of the Klan are 
veterans of the war, but the American Legion 
in New Jersey recently applauded wildly 
while the Ku Klux was denounced, and 
several other soldiers’ organizations have 
condemned it. 

At least two organizations of whites and 
an unknown number of Negro associations 
have been formed to “ resist to the death ’’ 
the alleged purpose of the “ K.K.K.” to 
“crush ” those to whom they are opposed. 

In the meantime, however, the Klan is 
said to be adding a thousand men weekly to 
its membership ! 

There must be some solution to the amaz- 
ing enigma indicated by all these circum- 
stances. On the one hand the Ku Klux 
Klan claims to be the revival of an old 
organization of the same name which sprang 
into being after the Civil War, and in three 
years drove out the ‘carpet bag” régime 
imposed upon a conquered people by selfish 
politicians. In those days white Southerners 
were made to bow before their former black 
slaves and endure a reign of terror and 
oppression. To-day those conditions have 
changed, the Klan alleges, to danger of an 
overwhelming wave of secret crime. 

On the other hand, the evil reputation 
given the name of “ Ku Klux ” by bands of 
robbers who used the name for years after 
the original organization had been disbanded 
has lived after it and is revived with it. 
Colonel Simmons has in his possession, 
according to Klansmen, several documents 
signed and sworn to by alleged victims of the 
Ku Klux, proving that some, at least, of the 
alleged outrages perpetrated in its name 
were done deliberately to discredit it. One 
“victim ” admitted to having himself bound 
and gagged and left desolate by the roadside 
in order to injure the “ K.K.K.” Another 
alleged victim of tar and feathers is said 
to have confessed that he and his friends 
arranged the episode for the same reason. 

No one knows the real answer to this 
enigma, involving the strangest secret society 
on earth. But it is not an improbable guess 
that the solution is somewhat as follows. 

For twenty years Colonel Simmons, a 
student and lover of all things historical, 
held the idea of rescuing the Ku Klux Klan 
from oblivion and restoring to the public 
mind an understanding of its real motives. 
Several years ago the Rev. Thomas Dixon, 
with the same idea in mind, wrote a novel 
based upon actual historical events, which 
was later put into scenario form for the 
moving picture theatres. Both novel and 
picture-play had a wonderful popularity 
throughout the country. 

Several years ago, just before the outbreak 
of the World War, Colonel Simmons and 
less than three dozen others organized the 


modern Ku Klux Klan, which. according to 
an old Confederate captain who was made 
one of its honorary members, and who was 
one of the original Klansmen, had “ all the 
old costumes and work, with a lot of ginger- 
bread trimmings.’’ Then came the World 
War and its inevitable aftermath of chaos 
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How much of this publicity it wants is 

beside the question. Every newspaper in 

tbe land knows about it; syndicates offer 


for sale Ku Klux “ news stories,"’ often accom- 
panied by photographs, many of them not 
above suspicion ; and members of the order 
will speak about it for publication so long as 


Klansmen in their awe-inspiring robes. 


and crime. Colonel Simmons and his mem- 
bers—by this time, perhaps, a few thou- 
sands—had a vision of real need for the Klan 

During the troublous days of 1917-15 
there arose in every State an army of hi 
dreds of thousands of citizen volunt ; 
known as the American Protective League 
These were men too old to go to war or unlit 
from physical disability, but they assisted 
the State and Federal authorities every- 
where in tracking down German spies and 
keeping criminals underfoot. In this army 
it is probable that every Klansman served, 
and a fruitful field was found in the League 
from which to recruit more Klansmen 

Two years ago the decision was reached to 
advertise the great secret society. Adver- 
tising a secret was a decided novelty, and it 
caught on. The Southern Publicity Associa- 
tion contracted to do the work, and to-day 
the Ku Klux Klan, in one way and another, 
is the best advertised ‘ speciality ’’ in the 
United States ! 


their names are not divulged. Fora“ secret’ 
society, its alleged actions and ambitions are 
extra arily public, yet there is always a 
ry behind it all. Probably no more is 
actually known about the “ K.K.K.” than 
its leaders want to be known. 


Since the foregoing was written a Congres- 
sional investigation of the Ku Klux Klan has 
been staged, but it came to a sudden and 
dramatic end, no reasons for its abandon- 
ment being given officially by the special 
committee in charge. Three Congressmen 
who demanded the ‘ probe ’’ made charges 
which were met by counter-charges of 
“invisible government.” 

During the inquiry the Imperial Wizard "’ 
of the Klan collapsed .in the witness stand 


after calling on Heaven to forgive his de- 
tractu A Klan parade that was being held 
in a Texas town was stopped by a sheriff and 
a few deputies. A fight ensued, and the 


sheriff was shot and several persons wounded. 
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‘Subsequently hundreds: of citizens signed a 
sworn statement putting the blame entirely 
on the sheriff, who, they claimed, was inter- 
fering with a ‘' peaceful assembly.” 

In Chicago a Russian, who spoke English 
with difficulty, was arrested as a “ Klans- 
man.” He was caught at a street corner 
addressing a crowd, whom he was urging to 
a “ pogrom against Jews.” This case was 
cited as evidence that the Klan was anti- 
Jewish, although it is expressly forbidden to 
accept as a member of the Klan anyone 
of foreign birth 

A well- known 
ducting a “revival in a South- 
ern State, dramatically an- 
nounced the receipt by him of a 
“K. KK.” letter 
death unless 
munity at 
visited next 
mittee of the 
“Invisible 
Empire,” who 
assured him 
he need have 
no fear, as no member of 
the Klan had written the 
foolish epistle, which agents 
of the Department of Justice 
concluded had been penned by 
some ignorant fanatic 

-In Oklahoma a band of white- 
robed figures practising their ritual 
istic ceremonies in a pasture wert 
deliberately fired upon by a_ sherifi’s 
posse and, according to the sheriff, one 
was wounded. Excitement was caused 
in a Michigan town by revelations that 
a strong Klan organization existed among 
the students and faculty of its university, 


evangelist, con 


threatening 
the com- 
He was 
by 


a com- 


though no one could discover the name 
of a single member 
National organizations of Negroes 


flooded the investigators in Congress 
-with declarations that their race was 
terrorized everywhere by the Klan, and 
one Congressman also declared that 
“thirty million Roman Catholics are 
opposed to it.” 

Then the news flashed over the 
country one night that an attempt had 
been made to assassinate Mrs. Tyler, a 
woman leader of the Klan, at her home 
in Georgia. Shots were fired into her 


house and a letter was left by unknown 
people, who announced that ‘We got 
Mrs. Tyler to-night, and will get the 
Imperial Wizard to-morrow night.” There 
were, however, no further attempts in' this 
direction. 

Under the Congressional investigation it 
was revealed that instead of a million, or 
even half a million, members, the Klan 
actually had on its rolls only ninety thousand 
active workers, had received 1,486,710 in 
membership fees, and had invested much of 
its money in educational propaganda, in- 
cluding the purchase of a university. Masonic 
Grand Masters, including one in Kentucky, 
at the annual convention just held, have 
denounced the Klan’s supposed activities, 
quoting the newspaper accounts. 

Coincident with the sud- 
den abandonment of the 
Congressional “ probe,” the 
“ National Council of Unity,” 
one of two Roman Catholic 

organizations opposing the 
KKlan, issued a statement 
to the effect 
that its 
activities 
would be 
henceforth transferred 
to bringing about more 
friendly relations be- 
tween all classes of 
Americans. The Ku Klux 
programme was dropped, 
on the ground that the 
order had been sufficiently 
exposed and could never 
recover 

A Bill is pending in 
Congress, introduced by 
Representative Upshaw, 
a, the home of 
the Klan, demanding an 
investigation of all secret 
~ orders, including both 

Masons and Knights of 

Columbus, and declaring 

special investigation of the 

Klan unjust. This Bill was 

introduced on October 7th. 
Ten days late the special investigation of 
the ‘ IX.K.K.’"’ came to an end. In these 
circumstances the plain man in the street 
may very well wonder what it all means. 


of Georg 


A Klan leader. 
Notice the curious 
head - dress and 

mask. 


A CHINESE 


ABVE 


N the early days 
of my consular 


service I was 
stationed at 
Shanghai, and_ here 


an adventure befell 
me which at one time 
threatened to have an 
ugly ending. CH 

Being young and & 
adventurous, 1 char- GRINS AS 
tered a house- boat, 
and, with a friend of 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


TORE 


across an exquisite spot 
where a half-destroyed 
temple or painted por- 
tico, standing amidst 
great trees, would be 
reflected in the surface 
of a lake alive with teal 
and water-fowl. 
Having passed 
through a water-gate 
into one of these fairy 
places, we made our 
house-boat fast to the 


mine whom I will call 
F., set off for a shoot- 
ing expedition to Lake 
Tchao. 


What happened to two sportsmen 
who set out for a shooting expe- 
dition on a Chinese lake. 


bank, and remained 
there several days, 
shooting pheasants, 
wild-fowl, and civet 


Those were the days 
when the hatred of the 
Chinese for the ‘‘ foreign devil’ was getting 
acute, and F. and I were warned by our 
acquaintances against making the trip. 
However, we turned a deaf ear to all 
*remonstrances and started. 

That journey up the waterways of Northern 
China still lives in my memory. The absolute 
fascination of the country and the remem- 
brance of the easy and comfortable life on 
board our floating house are with me now. 
Perhaps night was the most exciting time. 
Huge junks would suddenly loom out of the 
darkness and pass us at a fearful rate, some- 
times actually grazing our sides—to the 
wrath of their crews and our own. 

Late one evening our progress was suddenly 
stopped by a chain tied across: the canal. 
The shock threw us out of our seats, and we 
went on deck to discover that the local Customs 
officials allowed no one to pass after sunset, 
and had taken this means to ensure that 
their regulations were complied with. 

However, after a good deal of parleying, 
aided by the persuasive influence of a dollar 
or two, the chain was slackened and we were 
able to proceed. 

Many were the interesting places we 
visited—Soo-Chow, with its big walls and 
scavenger hawks, celebrated through China 
for the fairness of its women, and Khading, 
a town ruined by the Taiping rebels, who 
were crushed by Gordon. Its ramparts were 
still standing, and it was a strange sensation 
to find oneself wandering through acres of 
Tuined buildings, to come every now and then 
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cats among the ruins. 
‘The fascination of this 
peaceful loneliness grew on us so much that 
we were loath to tear ourselves away. 

Farther on, in Lake Tchao, which we 
approached through canals under a perfect 
canopy of foliage inhabited by bright-coloured 
birds, we came across strange sugar-loaf- 
shaped islands, with pagodas and temples 
nestling high up amongst trees and rocks. 

I now come to the event which so nearly 
caused a fatal termination to our expedition. 

We were dressing one morning, when our 
lowdah,- or native captain, rushed into our 
cabin telling us that a deer was grazing on 
the bank not far from us, and that if we 
were quick we could get a shot at him from 
the upper deck. My companion immediately 
seized his gun and hurried out, I, not quite 
dressed, following him as I was. 

When we got on deck the /owdah pointed 
out to us in the grey morning mist a dark 
object moving away, which was evidently 
some species of big game. It was impossible 
to fire at him from where we stood, so my 


“companion, now tremendously excited, deter- 


mined to try and get nearer, and dashed on 
to the bank, I still at his heels. 

The deer was now a good distance off, so 
we sped on after him until we reached a 
spot where numerous ricefields afforded a 
little cover. F., seeing that the animal was 
likely to get away, made up his mind to try 
achance shot, though the target was almost 
out of range. 

Of course he missed, but the echoes of that 
shot had hardly died away in the morning 
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stillness when we heard a most frightful 
yell, like someone shouting for help. In a 
moment the ricefields all round became alive 
with Chinese, whom we had not hitherto seen, 
as they were working deep in the mud and 
were shaded from view by the tali stems of 
the rice-plants. 

My fnend and I rushed to the spot from 
which the ytlls were proceeding, followed, of 
course, by a swarm of villagers. Here we 
found a middle-aged Chinaman from whose 
head blood was streaming profusely, and 
who was making the welkin ring with his 
cries. 

Unfortunately for us, the bullet from F.'s 
gun had grazed the man’s head. It is 
impossible to describe the noise he made, 
and we both thought at first that he was 


dangerously wounded. fF. spoke Chinese 
fluently, and at length managed to appease 
the victim a little and persuade him to let 
him examine the wound. Although painful, 


it proved to be not very serious 
This relieved us very considerably until 


the wretched fellow, firmly convinced, 
apparently, that he had been done to death, 
began yelling afresh. My friend, of course, 
was genuinely sorry that the affair had 
happened, and tried to explain to the victim 
that he was in no real danger. He also 
offered him money as compensation, but all 
to no avail. 

F. now thoroughly lost his temper. He 
said that the man’s screaming was only 
put on in the hope of getting bigger com- 
pensation, and proceeded to tell him so, 
adding that he was worse than a bat or the 
son of a turtle—which in Chinese means a 
lot. 


This put the fat in the fire with a ven- 
geance! For some time past the crowd had 
been showing signs of hostility to the 
“foreign devils’ who had wounded their 
compatriot, and F.’s plain speaking, which 
I vainly tried to restrain, only added 


fuel to the flames. There were at least a 
hundred of them round us now, many having 
come from a neighbouring village, attracted 
by the commotion. 

Money was now demanded by the wounded 
man’s friends and relatives, and we agreed 
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to pay at first two dollars, then three, then 
five; and at this point F. declared that 
it would be necessary for him to go back to 
the house-boat to get the money. This, how- 
ever, did not at all meet with the approval 
of the crowd, which every minute was 
growing more threatening, shouting and 
gesticulating, and brandishing sticks in our 
faces. 

I began to get seriously uneasy, for I saw 
that we two among so many were likely 
to stand a poor chance. F. made an 


“F. struck right and left, and 
eventually we broke through 
the Chinese and raced for 
dear life towards our boat.” 
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attempt to push his way through them in 
the direction of the house-boat, but in vain. 
We were both hustled back by the angry 
crowd, and things began to look ugly 
indeed. 

In this extremity my companion shouted 
to me that he was going to discharge the left 
barrel of his gun in the air, and suggested 
that in the confusion that followed we should 
charge through the mob and race for the 
house-boat, where our men would help us. 

It seemed the only way out of our impasse, 
and I agreed. The next moment F. raised 
his weapon and fired. Then began a fierce 
struggle. My companion, using the butt of 
his gun as a club, struck right and left, and 
eventually we broke through the Chinese 
and raced for dear life towards our boat. 

But we did not accomplish this without 
considerable damage to ourselves. F.’s face 
was bleeding badly, and I was bruised all 
over and my clothes torn. The great thing 
was, however, that we were clear, and I 
began to congratulate ourselves on getting 
out of an extremely awkward corner. But— 
had I only known it—we were by no means 
out of the wood. 

Taller than my friend, and more agile, I 
soon got ahead. He, too, was burdened with 
his gun, which prevented him from keeping 
up with me. We had no difficulty in out- 
running our pursuers, for the Chinese are 
decidedly not an athletic race, and but for 
one thing we should have got clean away. 

[f they could not run, however, we soon 
found that they could throw. Enraged at 
our escape, they picked up stones and, with- 
out slackening speed, hurled them after us. 
One of these stones poor F., just behind 
me, received full on the back of his head. 
It stunned him and he fell. 

Blissfully unaware of this I continued my 
course, but when the yells behind me got 
worse I turned to ascertain the cause. 

Then indeed my blood ran cold at what I 
saw. There, flat on the ground, lay my 
companion, being beaten with bamboos, 
trampled on, and kicked by the infuriated 
brutes who surged around him. 

My first impulse was to rush back to his 
assistance, and then I realized the hopeless- 
ness of any such procedure. What could I, 
one unarmed man, do against such a horde ? 
I should only present them with another 
victim without in any way benefiting F. 
The only possible hope was to reach the 
house-boat and lead the /owdah and his men 
to his rescue. It struck me even then that 
the crowd reund my prostrate friend was 
rather smaller than before, and I vaguely 
wondered why. 

Though it went greatly against the grain 
to leave him, I realized there was no alterna- 
tive if I wished to save him, and, still pursued 
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by some of the yelling fiends, I resumed my 
flight, and at length came in sight of the 
boat. 


Then despair seized me, and I thought the 
end had come. I understood now why the 
number of our pursuers had seemed less 
to me when I turned after F. had been 
struck down. While we had been arguing 
and parleying with the crowd some of the 
latter, thinking that we could not escape, 
had made their way to the house-boat and 
attacked the crew. The latter, making sure 
that we had been killed, had, to save their 
own lives, fled in terror. 

The villagers, accompanied by women and 
children, had then swarmed aboard the craft 
and pillaged everything, after which they 
had set it on fire. 

When I arrived on the scene I saw to my 
horror that dense clouds of smoke were 
rising from the cabin windows and doors, 
and that the vessel was doomed. On shore 
an excited crowd was watching the destruc- 
tion of what I had fondly hoped would prove 
my refuge. 

My position was now desperate indeed. 
Directly they saw me the crowd, with re- 
doubled shouting, turned to attack me. It 
was impossible to get back to F., and I 
had now an enemy in front and behind 
me. The only alternative left, and that 
offered a poor chance of escape, was to flee 
across country to the right or the left. A 
hurried look round showed me a bamboo 
wood some distance to the left, and here I 
determined to seek sanctuary. 

I reached it, only to find that it offered 
no shelter. Bamboo leaves do not begin to 
grow until eight or ten feet above the ground, 
and the bare stems were of no earthly use 
to hide among; so, still hotly pursued, I 
commenced to run through the polished 
bamboo trunks, some of which were quite 
ten inches in diameter. 

Emerging from the wood, I found myself 
in open country where cover was scarce, 
consisting only of small clumps of bamboo 
such as I had already passed through, and 
one or two stray trees dotted about the 
landscape. The only possible hiding-place 
was another ricefield, and towards this I 
made at my best pace. 

Now a ricefield is by no means a pleasant 
spot to take refuge in, for the following 
reason—though assuredly I did not let this 
worry me at the time. 

Rice only grows in slimy greenish mud, 
and into this I plunged, picking out the spot 
where the crop seemed thickest. Here, 
buried up to my thighs, and crouching down 
among the rice, I had leisure to reflect upon 
the situation in which I found myself placed. 

Unpleasant reflections they were, too. 
I could hear the shouts of my pursuers as 


they searched for me, and every moment 
expected to be discovered and uncere- 
moniously dragged from my hiding-place 
to be kicked and beaten to death. As 
to poor F., I had no doubt at all that 
by this time he was killed. It seemed 
impossible that he could have survived the 
treatment to which I had seen him being 
subjected. 
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But at length luck began to favour me, 
and it seemed as if my place of concealment 
was well chosen after all. Gradually the 
cries of those who were searching for me 
grew fainter and then faded away altogether, 
and I began to become aware of the dis- 
comforts of my present position. 

Hot as I was from my exertions, the mud 
began to strike a chill into my frame, which 


“When the old fellow came quite close I jumped out in front of him.” 
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made me think that even if I escaped from 
my enemies it would only be to be stricken 
down by pleurisy. Still I dared not move 
until I felt certain that the pursuit had been 
abandoned. The problem of getting back 
to Shanghai, too, afforded me much food 
for thought, considering the distance I was 
away from it and the fact that I spoke little 
Chinese. 

The sun was now high in the sky, and I 
calculated that I had been in the bog for 
about two hours—though it seemed more 
like two centuries to me. I listened, but 
could hear nothing, so, cold and hungry, I 
ventured to climb on to the footway dividing 
my ricefield from the next. Then, while 
trying to scrape the mud off myself, 1 began 
to consider what I should do. 

All at once I saw an old man coming along, 
carrying two big baskets slung at the ends 
of a pole which rested on his shoulders. The 
sight of him did not at first please me at 
all, and my first impulse was to run up to 
him and knock him down to prevent him 
from giving the alarm. But then I remem- 
bered a fact that I had often been told—that 
if one ever got into difficulty with a Chinese 
crowd the best thing to do was to place 
oneself under the protection of an old man, 
if one was near. 

Recalling this, I did not hesitate. I 
slipped back into the cover of the ricefield, 
and when the old fellow came quite close 
I jumped out in front of him—much to his 
alarm. In fact, he was more frightened of 
me than I had been of him when first I 
spotted him. I do not wonder that I scared 
him, for I must have looked a wild enough 
object with my hair dishevelled, my face 
scratched and bleeding, my clothes torn, 
and my legs covered with mud. At all 
events, he dropped his baskets and started 
to run. However, by pleading gestures and 
the use of what Chinese I could muster, I 
managed to stop him, and eventually con- 
vinced him that I was not the dangerous 
individual he had first taken me for. 

Indeed, after a time he seemed to under- 
stand my case, for he told me to follow him, 
and then led me by a roundabout way to a 
clump of trees, where he hid me in a kind 
of bamboo hut. Here he played the good 
Samaritan still further by giving me a bowl 
of rice and a teapot half-full of samchoo, 
which is a kind of native spirit made out of 
fermented rice. 

He then informed me that he was going to 
send word to the Tche-Chienn, or magistrate of 
the district, and told me that I was to remain 
hidden in the hut until he came again. 

I waited several anxious hours, until at 
last, about sunset, the old man returned 
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with four or five ruffianly-looking soldiers, 
who joked and made great fun of my dilapi- 
dated appearance. After this we all marched 
to the village, where, in the old man’s 
hut, I was relieved beyond measure to find 
poor F., who had just been carried there, 
and lay stretched on an opium-smoking bed, 
still unconscious but breathing. Also in 
attendance was the Tche-Chienn himself, 
with more soldiers, two small police manda- 
rins, and, last but not least, the lowdah and 
crew of our house-boat, who had run to him 
for protection, and had told him what had 
happened before the old man's messenger 
arrived. 

F. was in a dreadful state. He had 
been stripped of all his clothing and was 
covered with blood and filth. I had him 
washed, and moved his limbs about, dis- 
covering to my surprise that none were 
actually broken, though I feared from the 
way he had been beaten and kicked that 
there might be some internal injury, especially 
as blood was oozing from his mouth. For- 
tunately it transpired later that my appre- 
hensions on this point were groundless. 

The Tche-Chienn sent for a Chinese doctor, 
who came and burnt some stinking powder 
under my friend’s nose without, as I expected, 
doing him any good. 1 therefore determined 
to leave as soon as possible for Shanghai, 
and thanks to the magistrate, whose one 
idea was to get rid of us, I was able to hire 
a Chinese house-boat immediately. 

It was a miserable and dirty craft, but, 
such as it was, I was only too glad to get 
hold of it. FF. was carried on board, and 
after some irksome delay we started, and by 
paddling or sailing night and day got back 
to Shanghai in good time. I watched at my 
friend's bedside constantly, and had him 
landed at once and carried to his house oft 
the Bubbling Well Road. 

Here, I am glad to say, owing to skilful 
treatment he gradually got better, and after 
a month felt none the worse for his frightful 
experience. 

It was a melancholy ending to our trip. 
We lost absolutely all our belongings, but, 
I suppose, were in reality lucky to escape with 
our lives. 

A semblance of an inquiry was held, from 
which we obtained no satisfaction. Nor did 
we get any sympathy from our friends, but 
as a matter of fact were blamed by everyone 
for ignoring the warnings which had been 
given us before we started. 

However, the trip up to that disastrous 
moment when we chased the deer was a most 
interesting one, and at all events we lived 
to tell the tale—which some people seemed 
to think was more than we deserved ! 


A FILM-HUNTER 
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tributaries. All told, he travelled over twenty-five thousand miles, penetrating remote regions 
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THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Prof. Saraiva relates the most thrilling incidents of his 
great journey, illustrating his narrative with a selection of wonderful photographs. 
successful filming of the rivers, lakes, swamps, and forests of this little known region, with the 
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EING anxious to film the rubber 
- industry, I visited the Purus River, 
where I also secured pictures of that 
‘strange fresh-water mammal the sea- 
cow,-or manatee. While I was fitting out for 
this-expedition in Manaos a -political revolu- 
tion broke out, and I found myself shut up 
in the town hall. A new district governor 
was being elected, and there is no doubt that 
the votes had been ‘ cooked,”’ or wrongly 
counted. Anyhow, each of the two candi- 
dates stoutly declared he had been elected, 
and as neither would give way there was a 
fight. 

1 was in the town hall at the time, making 
some inquiries, when suddenly the air was 
rent by the bursting of rockets—the signal 
for an attack by one of the parties-on the 
Government buildings. Instantly all the 
doors were closed, and I found myself a 
prisoner, with many others. Ladies fainted, 
and the men got very excited. Soon we 
heard the sounds of firing, in the distance, 
gradually drawing nearer and nearer. The 
attackers were evidently well prepared and 
were carrying the city before them. Finally 
they reached the town hall; shots were fired 
at the building, and many windows were 
broken. I was certainly not interested in 
the dispute, and not at all anxious to get 


killed or wounded, but the difficulty was to 
get away. 

Going to the back of the ipremises, I 
reached a window that gave access to the 
roof of a hospital. Climbing out, I crossed 
the hospital roof, managed to get down on to 
another roof, and in this way worked along 
until I reached a private dwelling and escaped 
into the street. It was entirely deserted, 
save for a sentry at the end. Whether he 
would prove friend or foe I did not know, 
but I managed to slip by, and finally, by a 
circuitous route, gained my own home, 
where I barricaded myself in and awaited 
events. It was then about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and desultory firing was kept 
up till dusk, while during the night we could 
hear the rumble of lorries. I was afterwards 
told they were carrying off the dead. Next 
morning all was quiet; the city was¢in the 
possession of the Government troops, and a 
couple of gunboats were anchored off the 
harbour. The attackers, being well pre- 
pared, had for a time obtained the upper 
hand, but eventually they were defeated and 
driven away by the Federal troops. As far 
as I could learn, some six hundred people 
were killed. 

The disturbance delayed us for three days, 
but at last we sailed. 1 found that the 
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steamer was carrying three hundred emigrants 
—men, women, and children—bound for the 
Purus and district, as workers on the rubber 
estates. Swinging into midstream, we passed 
the picturesque Marapata Island, known to 
all voyagers on the Amazon. Here, they 
say, the traveller visiting Manaos leaves his 
character, to pick it up again when he 
returns. 

Arriving at the mouth of the Purus, we 
stopped and took on a river pilot. The 
Purus is a very swift and erratic stream, by 
no means easy to navigate. It has five 
mouths, is always changing its course, and 
zigzags about in a very remarkable manner. 
The Amazon pilot does not trust to the com- 
pass so much as to landmarks. He is guided 
by the height of the water, islands, head- 
lands, lagoons, tall trees, and other natural 
beacons. Our particular pilot got us through 
the difficult mouth of the river all right, and 
everybody settled down as best he could for 
the coming trip. 

That evening I interviewed the captain 
and asked permission to take films from the 
roof of the steamer. This, however, he 
blantly refused. Feeling somewhat annoyed, 
I emphasized the fact that he was the first 
to refuse such a request ; and then I began 
to explain what it would mean to him, to 
his company, and Brazil, if only the world 
could see the wonders of the Purus. But 
he cut me short, declaring that he was 
crowded out with emigrants and had some- 
thing else to think about than my moving 
pictures. 

That night it turned very dark. so black 
that you could hardly see your hand in front 
of you. The heat was trying and the 
mosquitoes and flies a perfect pest ; despite 
nets and curtains, everybody complained of 
the bites. It was past midnight before the 
passengers got to sleep, only to be awakened 
at 2 a.m. by a terrific crash—our steamer 
had run into the ferest! At this particular 
part of the bank the river had submerged a 
portion of the jungle, and we found our- 
selves amid a maze of trees. 

On plunged the steamer, full steam ahead, 
with branches snapping to right and left 
and great limbs sweeping her decks. The 
first sudden lurch threw many people out of 
their hammocks. Women and children were 
screaming and running about, and many of 
them received nasty knocks from the branches 
of the trees that swept the decks. At last 
the plunging vessel was brought to a stop. 
We were still in deep water, but there were 
trees all around us, and the thick foliage 
overhung our decks. On examination it was 
discovered that considerable damage had 
been done. Both our lifeboats had been torn 
away and smashed; lamps had been broken 
everywhere. and everything movable on deck 
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had disappeared. Fortunately, however, the 
propeller was still intact. The pilot, it 
appeared, had given over the steering to one 
of the crew, who, becoming sleepy, had dozed 
at the wheel. There was nothing to be done 
but to wait for daylight, for we had penetrated 
so far into the forest in our headlong charge 
that the main stream was hidden from view. 
Next morning, before we could get out, rafts 
had to be improvised to serve as platforms 
from which trees and branches that barred 
our exit could be cut down. The work, 
which was of the most arduous description, 
occupied the whole day, and there was much 
cheering when our battered steamer finally 
backed slowly into the river once more. 

Being told that the mate of the boat 
knew the Purus well, and could tell me where 
I could find some large specimens of the famous 
Victoria Regina water-lily, which I was 
anxious to film, I went to interview him. 
T found him in the steerage quarters of the 
boat and had a chat with him. While we 
were talking I noticed a cage containing a 
number of fowls, and was grieved to see that 
two of them were dead. Presently the cook 
came along, opened the cage, and took out 
the dead fowls and also two live ones. 

The menu for dinner that day included 
chicken broth. I passed the broth by, making 
the excuse that I was not hungry. The next 
item was fish, of which I partook: then 
came boiled chicken, which I also refused. 
My fellow-passengers thought it very strange 
that I should miss such a luxury, and the 
captain positively glared at me. A_ friend 
sitting next to me had not yet been served, 
so I whispered to him that he had better skip 
the chicken and take cold meat. Naturally 
he demanded the reason, whereupon I quietly 
explained. To my surprise he promptly 
blurted out the whole story. 

“What's that?’ roared the captain. 
“Dead chicken, did you say?” 

T had no option but to explain. The cook 
was immediately sent for, and admitted he 
had used the dead fowls, excusing himself 
by declaring that he had no option, as 
otherwise there would not have been enough 
to go round. Needless to add, no one par- 
took of the chicken. 

That evening the captain, who had hitherto 
been none too pleasant with me, tapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“Young man,” he said, “ you can take 
what pictures you like; and if you see any- 
thing wrong on the ship, report it to me.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. “ When you 
stop at Igarape, I want to go and take some 
Pictures of the water-lilies in the lagoon.” 

“Certainly you shall,” he said. “ We 
shall be there six or seven hours. I will see 
that you have a boat.” And he kept his 
word. 


A FILM-HUNTER ON 


The quiet waters of the lagoon, which was 
some’ two hundred yards in width, were 
simply covered with wonderful lilies. We 
paddled down watery lanes, on either side of 

- which stretched the curious floating leaves 
of the plants, with gorgeous flowers of 
immense size in the centre. The larger leaves 
measured seven to eight feet in diameter, 
and with their stiffly upturned edges had 
all the appearance of huge trays. They can 
easily bear the weight of a full-grown man, 
but we made no attempt to stand upon them, 
as they are full of thorns. We secured some 
fifteen or sixteen fine blooms, by means of a 
long forked stick, and these I carried back 
to the ship and presented to the captain. 

The flower of the Victoria Regina is not 
less marvellous than its leaves. When fully 
expanded, the bloom measures from fifteen 
to eighteen inches in diameter. It has 
numerous petals, and when the bud first 
opens the colour is pure white, changing 
during its brief existence of three days to a 
rich crimson. It exhales a very pleasant 
perfume, and it was amusing to see the ladies 
place their faces close to a bloom and then 
dart back with a laugh. This was because, 
in its wild state, the bloom is invariably the 
home of a nasty stinging insect, and no one 
knew when it would fly out. Why the insect 
selects the flowers for its home, dwelling 
there until the bloom fades—a period of only 
three days—no one knows. 

On our way up the river we made frequent 
stops, shipping rubber and discharging other 
cargo. The Purus is noted for its wild 
rubber, and from the banks of this one 
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stream nearly ten thousand tons of this 
commodity are exported every season. 

There are no rubber plantations on the 
Amazon such as one finds in Ceylon or in 
the East. It is all wild rubber, gathered in 
the forests, and for that reason I was anxious 
to secure pictures of an estrada, or rubber 
estate. They are encountered everywhere 
along the Purus, and also on the Acre and 
other streams. Two distinct qualities of 
rubber are obtained from the forests here, 
the seringa, or borracha, and the caucho. In 
procuring the former, the trees are not 
destroyed ; but as the trees from which the 
latter is obtained are very sensitive, they are 
felled before tapping. 

The owners, or overseers, of the estate 
and their seringueiros, or rubber-gatherers 
reside in wooden buildings of the bungalow 
type, with thatched roofs, raised some fifteen 
feet above the ground upon poles, as the 
Tiver rises many feet during the flood season. 
At sunrise, the seringueira, invariably accom- 
panied by his dog, leaves the station for the 
forest armed with a bag in which he carries 
a pail, tin cups, his food, and a machete, or 
cutlass. The area over which the gatherer 
works may comprise from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty trees. Arriving at a tree, 
he immediately commences to “ tap” it. 
First the bark is pierced sufficiently to allow 
the liquid gum to run out; then a small tin 
cup is fixed to the trunk of the tree, just 
below the incision, by pressure against the 
bark. The seringueira then leaves this to 
fill, and proceeds to treat the other trees in 
the neighbourhood in the same way. The 
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time taken to fill the cups varies from two 
to six hours. 

When a pailful of the precious latex, or 
milk, has been abstracted from the trees, 
the seringueiva returns to the station, where 
he proceeds to prepare the rubber for export. 
A fire, which emits a very dense black smoke, 
whose acidulous qualities have been proved 
to be most efficacious for rapidly coagulating 
the sap of the rubber trees, is made by 
burning bits of the Urucury palm, which 
grows freely in the district. 

An iron pail, with a hole in the top, is 
placed over this to force the smoke to pour 
in a thick column through the small aperture. 
The seringuetva then dips a wooden spade, 
shaped like a giant mustard spoon, into the 
pail of milk, which adheres to it like treacle. 
The mass is then held in the smoke, con- 
gesting the milk, which turns almost at once 
into the indiarubber of commerce. The 
round blade of the paddle, covered with a 
thin coating of rubber, is then again dipped 
into the pot of sap, and the process repeated 
until the rubber is about two inches thick, 
when one of the attendants who super- 
intends the operations makes a cut with a 
sharp knife along the outer circumference 
of the paddle, enabling the cake of rubber 
to be easily removed. The rubber is shipped 
in big balls, known as bollas, which vary in 
weight from a hundred to five hundred 
pounds. 

The rubber is often floated down the 
stream in the form of rafts. Hundreds of 
bollas—which float readily—are strung to- 
gether by wires, and, guided by two boatmen, 
leave the station for the nearest port of call. 
When they approach a rapid, or other 
dangerous stretch of water, the men go 
ashore and guide the raft through the 
troublesome reach by means of long ropes. 
There is always the risk of the lines catching 
in the rocks, when they are liable to snap. 
Should this happen, the raft is generally 
swept by the current into a whirlpool, where 
the wires become loosened and the bollas 
come apart. For days afterwards the men 
are kept busy, picking up a ball here and 
another there. One occasionally notices a 
bolla sticking on a projecting rock in mid- 
stream, worth only a shilling or two to the 
rescuer, though fetching many pounds in 
the market at Para. Rollas are sometimes 
returned to their owners five years after 
disappearance. As all the balls are marked 
with red-hot irons before they are shipped, 
the owners can be readily traced. 

Navigation of the Purus is dangerous. 
on account of the trees, or snags, and floating 
islands that are encountered. Large pieces 
of the banks will suddenly break away and 
come tearing along on the swift current 
These floating islands vary from a few square 
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yards in area to many hundreds of yards, 
sometimes crowded with tall trees and thick 
vegetation. Often the earth crumbles away 
quickly, leaving the trees, with their massive 
spread of branches, floating on the surface. 
They are a deadly menace to vessels, and a 
constant look-out is necessary. The danger 
is not so much in striking a log as getting 
the propeller involved in the submerged 
foliage, when the ship becomes helpless. 

Here and there on the banks one may 
detect a solitary wooden cross, standing 
right on the water's edge. This is a pathetic 
reminder that here stood a cemetery which 
has been gradually washed away by the 
river. : 

While passing up the Purus I was sur- 
prised to notice a bunch of vivid yellow 
rocks in midstream. As they came nearer 
I pointed them out to the mate. ; 

‘They are covered right enough,” he 
said. ‘ You ought to get a picture of them. 
They will be stirring shortly.” Then, for 
the first time, I realized that the vivid colour 
was due to a mass of yellow butterflies, 
which completely covered the boulders. A 
moment Jater they rose into the air, a great 
cloud of glittering golden wings. Every inch 
of the rock had been covered with the 
beautiful creatures. There must have been 
many thousands of them; they enveloped 
the steamer, and hundreds were afterwards 
discovered in the cabins. The finest butter- 
fly found in this region is the morpho. This 
is a gorgeous insect with metallic-blue wings, 
tipped with brown, measuring eight inches 
across. 

At the mouth of the Ituxy River our 
steamer disembarked her passengers, and 
turned back to Manaos, while we boarded a 
motor-launch to take us up the smaller 
stream. Besides a dozen or so first-class 
passengers, there were some forty natives, 
destined for the various rubber estates. One 
felt sorry for these people, for they were 
doomed to spend a very monotonous exis- 
tence gathering rubber in the heart of the 
primeval forest. They had probably been 
induced to come by the belief that a couple 
of years’ work would enable them to retire 
in comparative comfort. Though the con- 
ditions of life of the rubber-gatherers have 
been much improved of late, their lot is, 
nevertheless, a hard one. The wages appear 
high to them, but though their wants are 
few, they quickly discover that it is impossible 
to save much. They must purchase every- 
thing they need from the store on the estate, 
and as commodities imported from “ outside” 
are very dear, they often find themselves 
actually in debt at the end of a season’s work. 
Their proposed stay of two years drags on to 
five or ten, and often, with the family ever 
growing larger, they never return at all. 
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The Caucho rubber tree, 


We had quite a considerable quantity 
of cargo to distribute at various points 
on the Ituxy, and this was loaded on a 
barge and lashed to the side of the launch 
Thus we journeyed, terribly overcrowded, 
the conditions being rendered all the more 
We had to get 
our meals the best way we could, eating 
our food standing or squatting on the 
deck. There was no room for tables or 
chairs, and at night our hammocks were 
not only touching each other, but reared 
If you moved 
you sent the next hammock swinging 


trying by the great heat. 


one above the other 


to and fro; and if you 
put your foot over the 
side, the chances were 
you struck someone in 
the face. We were 
packed like a lot of 
sardines, and our tem- 
pers further tried by 
heat, mosquitoes, flies, 
rough cooking, and an 
unsympathetic captain 
and crew. 

On the second night, to make 
matters worse, we ran on some 
rocks, and had to wait till day- 
light before we could be got off. 
When the captain announced that 
it would be some hours before we 
could finally sail, I took my rifle 
and machete and went for a ramble 
in the woods, accompanied by two 
of the passengers. 1 was surprised 
at the density of the forest. The 
undergrowth was very thick, and 
every tree appeared to be covered 
with vines, hanging even from the 
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being very 
sensitive, is felled after being tapped. 


the 


topmost 
were 
hand, and we kept 
“crack, 
rubber 
pods are ripe the outer shell 
bursts with a report like that 


A quaint native craft on the 
Amazon, with a branch as a 
sail. 


A waterfall on the river bank. 


branches. There 


rubber trees on every 


hearing 
crack " of the 


seeds. When the 


of a gun, scat- 
tering the seeds 
broadcast. 

We had got 
little dis- 
tance into the 
forest when we 
were startled by 
the cries of birds, 
and espied, hovering 
overhead,a large flock 
of parrots. There 
must have been four 
or five hundred of 
them, and in the 
bright sunlight their 
plumage presented a 
fascinating spectacle 
of changing colours— 
now crimson, now 
green, now a shim- 
mering yellow. Their 
flesh is not unlike 


some 
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partridge. We managed to shoot six, which 
we brought back to the cook, and that 
evening we dined royally. 

I tried several times to set up my camera 
in the launch, but in the end gave it up. 
There was not room, while the motion of 
the vessel was against any satisfactory results. 
There were many things I should like to have 
filmed, and it would pay anyone to charter 
a boat and go up this stream at their leisure, 
picturing its wonderful forest scenery and 
strange wild-life. 

A three days’ journey brought us to some 
rapids, where we again disembarked. The 
cargo was conveyed by mules to a point 
beyond the rapids, a distance of about twelve 
miles through the woods. It was a very 
rough trail, and the children had to be 
carried. At the end of the portage was a 
settlement, and here we settled down to 
wait for another boat. I was given a 
barraca (house) to myself, and felt quite 
elated until I inspected it, when I found it 
covered several inches deep in dust and fult 
of beetles and other noxious insects. I there- 
fore engaged a native boy to clean it out, 
and from that moment he regarded himself 
as my servant. 

We stayed at this remote station for three 
weeks, and I took some pictures of the 
Blackwater Falls, which are very picturesque. 
Right in the middle of these falls is a single 
tree. It has stood there for years, the waters 
swirling round its base continually, making 
it quite unapproachable. I went filming in 
the forest, meeting with many strange experi- 
ences. On one occasion I had set up the 
tripod and was about to turn the handle 
when I discovered the whole place was alive 
with a very nasty species of ant. The 
natives call it the ‘‘ fire-ant,”’ because its 
bite is like the prick of a red-hot needle. 
They were already making their way up the 
tripod of the camera and crawling over my 
boots. I brushed them aside and beat a 
hasty retreat. Another time I was filming 
some birds’ nests when I was attacked by a 
swarm of wild bees. Probably their nest was 
close at hand. Some of them swooped down 
on my face at such a speed as to cut the 
flesh by the impact alone, added to which I 
also got the sting. Even the beecties one 
encountered were apparently endowed with 
this same ferocious instinct. 

The owners of the settlement had a few 
oxen, and every Sunday they used to kill 
one to supply themselves with fresh meat. 
The little that was left over they sold at a 
high price. They complained that their 
calves kept disappearing, despite the pre- 
cautions they took. There was no spoor to 
indicate that they had been carried off by 
the animals of the forest, but the natives had 
reported the presence of a couple of jaguars, or 
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leopards, in the district, so we decided to 
hunt them. We went a little way into the 
forest, tied a young lamb to a tree, and at 
a good distance from the ground slung our 
hammocks. Into these five of us climbed, 
armed with rifles, and there waited for 
our quarry. We had a fairly powerful 
lantern, and intended, when the jaguar made 
his appearance, to turn the light upon him 
and dazzle him for a few seconds while we 
fired at him. Our poor little lamb was 
bleating piteously most of the night, for it 
was bitterly cold; but nothing happened, 
and at four in the morning we returned to 
the settlement. 

That day we got the men to build a trap 
in which we could place the lamb as a bait. 
This we moved farther into the forest, and 
at eleven o’clock that night made our way 
We found the trail trying be- 
cause of the heavy rain that had fallen; 
everything was wet and slippery. We did 
not take our hammocks, but erected a rude 
platform on the boughs of a tree, and there 
we waited. It is never silent in the forest; 
we heard the dropping of nuts and ripe fruit 
from the trees, the occasional snap of a 
breaking branch, the strange cries of night- 
birds, and the whirring of the bats. 

Just before sunrise, when it was too dark 
to distinguish objects quickly, we heard other 
noises in the distance. The crashing of 
branches sounded nearer and nearer, and it 
was evident some big animal was approach- 
ing. Then came a low, continuous whistle, 
and we knew it was a tapir. This creature 
makes a peculiar shrill noise, which in the 
dead of night sounded quite loud. We could 
hear it plunging through the thick under- 
growth, and we gripped our rifles and waited. 
Presently, ‘‘ snap, snap ” went the branches, 
and a huge beast darted by, evidently pur- 
sued by something. We decided to see what 
was following it before shooting. 

** There’s a jaguar ! "’ whispered my friend, 
as two great yellow eyes flew past to the 
right. ‘ 

“And there’s another,” I replied, ‘‘ and a 
third!" 

The three jaguars were evidently bent on 
surrounding their prey, for they were travel- 
ling some distance apart. Unfortunately, 
the numcrous trees prevented our taking 
good aim, and it was useless to shoot unless 
we were fairly sure of our mark. 

We could hear the four animals somewhere 
in the undergrowth—the peculiar whistle of 
the tapir and the snapping of the branches 
as it endeavoured to elude its agile pursuers. 
Evidently it was making for the river, 
which is the habit of the tapir when pursued. 
The great cats were equally determined to cut 
off its retreat, and finally succeeded in doing 
so, for the tapir presently returned, though 
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down from our perch, we 
inspected our kill, and, fol- 
lowing the tracks, discovered 
that the tapir had got 
within five hundred yards of 
the river and then had turned 
back again. 

After breakfast I got the 
boys to bring in the dead 
jaguar. It was quickly dis- 
posed of, for the natives 
are very fond of its flesh; but 


A good specimen of an Amazon 
jaguar. 
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along a different trail, and we 
heard the heavy creature plung- 
ing through the forest on our 
left. 

We peered intently into the 
semi-darkness, our nerves strained 
to the highest 
pitch. Then Travelling through 
suddenly one of — a flooded stretch | 
the great cats of forest. 
came into plain 
view, not a 
hundred = yards 
away. Instantly 
our guns barked, 
and the spotted 
creature gave a 
scream and 
rolled over. It 
was up again 
in a moment, 
snarling with 
rage and _star- 
ing savagely 
about it. That 
gave us our opportunity, and another 
well-directed shot in the head laid it A Brazilian masked dance popular among 
low. the natives. 

We waited some time, but heard 
nothing of the others, nor could we detect I managed to secure a few of the teeth and 
any signs of them. Climbing cautiously claws as souvenirs. 


A tapir swimming 
across a creek. 


(To be continued.) 
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PLAYED BY A SALMON. 


By J. DUNCAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. COLLER. 


An account of the extraordinary 


HE following adventure is strictly 
true in every detail, and befell me 
while salmon - fishing in British 
Columbia. 

Being British Columbian born, and bred 
on Vancouver Island, I have fished for 
salmon since I was seven years old. 

This experience happened one October, 
just twenty-one years ago. 

My wife and I were camped on the 
Cowichan River, just below the old Indian 
Mission Church, and about half a mile from 
the mouth of the river. 

We had enjoyed several days’ excellent 
sport, for Cowichan Bay seemed to be full 
of both “‘Cohoe’’ and ‘‘ Tyee” salmon, 
waiting for the rains so as to be able to get 
up the river and spawn. 

Usually we fished for “ Tyee” (which in 
Chinook, the language of the Siwash Indians, 
means “ great ’’’) salmon, being the largest 
fish and giving the most sport. Mostly they 
weighed between forty and sixty pounds. 

On the morning in question we were up 
about five o'clock. My wife made some hot 
cocoa on the oil-stove, while I carried our 
tackle down to the boat, which we had pulled 
up on to the bank the previous night, and 
made everything ready for the morning's 
sport. 

Embarking in the small row-boat, with 
the help of the current we soon found our- 
selves at the mouth of the river. 

It was a chilly morning, with a heavy wet 
mist hanging over the water, which was as 
smooth as glass. 

All around us we could hear mighty 
splashes as the “ Tyee”’ threw themselves 
out of the water—a sound to make any 
fisherman’s blood run faster. 


in which a British Columbien fisherman 


predicament 
found himself involved. 


Rowing strongly, we soon arrived at our 
fishing-ground, which lay across the mouth 
of the river, keeping well out on account of 
the weeds and eel grass which grew for 
hundreds of yards from the water’s edge. 
Reaching the chosen spot, we put out our 
lines. I fished with a hand-line from where 
I rowed in the bows, and my wife from the 
centre of the boat, using an eight-foot 
salmon rod, a quarter of a pound of lead, 
and a No. 7 Keewel-Stewart spoon, while I 
used a heavier line and a slightly heavier 
lead. As usual, I had tied a couple of 
turns of the hand-line around my leg, so 
that I could tell immediately a fish was 
hooked. 

We had been fishing for about half an 
hour, and had caught several small salmon 
and a few grilse, when suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, I hooked a fine ‘‘ Tyee.” 
From what I saw of him as he leaped from 
the water I should say that he tipped the 
scales easily at sixty pounds. 

In the excitement which followed, the line 
became entangled about my leg. Standing 
up to try and free myself, I slipped on some 
of the fish lying on the bottom of the boat, 
and before I could realize what had happened, 
I had overbalanced and toppled overboard. 
On coming to the surface, I quickly struck 
out for the boat, but I had hardly swum 
three strokes when, with a sudden jerk— 
which made me feel as if my leg had been 
pulled off—I was drawn beneath the surface. 
Striking out with both arms and my free leg, 
I tried to regain the surface, but I might as 
well have tried to stop a battleship for all the 
good my eftorts did. Down, down I went, 
until the line suddenly slackened, and I shot 
to the surface—only just in time, for I felt 
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“With a slash of my hunting-knife my wife severed the line and soon dragged me in.” 
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that if I had been held under much longer 
my lungs would have burst. The salmon 
was evidently doubling back on his tracks. 
The row-boat was now nearly fifty yards 
away. My wife was at the oars, and as soon 
as she saw me she pulled towards me with all 
her might. The boat could not have been 
more than twenty yards away when suddenly 
the line about my legs became taut, and with 
a wrench that nearly broke my ankle, I was 
again pulled beneath the surface. Struggling 
with all my might, I tried to release my leg 
from the tangled line, but all to no avail. 
All at once I felt something slimy brush 
against my face, and full realization of my 
dreadful position came to me. The fish was 
taking me towards the weed-beds, where I 
should undoubtedly be entangled and die a 
horrible death !_ No swimmer could hope to 
extricate himself from their clinging embrace. 
Redoubling my efforts, I attempted to 
reach the surface. This time I was not sub- 
merged for so long, for evidently the salmon 
was tiring, When I came to the surface 
again I saw my wife rowing frantically not 
more than twenty paces away. 
Nearer and nearer came the boat, and just 
when I thought that it would reach me in 
time, the line about my leg jerked, and I was 
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pulled beneath the surface again. This time, 
however, I was only under for a few seconds, 
and when I rose once more I saw the boat 
only a few yards away. At the same time [ 
noticed that I was moving rapidly through 
the water; the fish was apparently losing 
strength and unable to pull me under. 

After what appeared to be hours, but in 
reality must have been only a matter of a 
few seconds, the boat came alongside, and I 
was able to grab hold of the stern. Witha 
slash of my hunting-knife, which I had left 
lying in the bottom of the boat, my wife 
severed the line, and soon dragged me in. I 
lay there, thoroughly shaken and exhausted, 
for some considerable time. 

Had it not been for my wife’s pluck, I 
should not be alive to-day to tell this story, 
for we discovered later that the spot that my 
wife rescued me from was directly over the 
beginning of the deadly eel-grass beds. Had 


‘the salmon recovered strength, as it would 


undoubtedly have done sooner or later, and 
dragged me beneath the surface, I should 
have met a ghastly death among the weeds. 
It was some considerable time before my 
nerves fully recovered from my terrible 
experience, and needless to say I have never 
since trolled for salmon with a hand-line. 


THE RIVER GOD. 


By W. ROCHE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PBDDIB. 


An Indian tea-planter’s story of a narrow escape in Assam. 


HE Indian has many gods, and he 

fears them exceedingly—so much 

so that, instead of praying to them 

for help, he rather propitiates them 
as demons. 

During my ten years’ sojourn in India, 
living almost entirely alone with the coolies 
of that country, I was surrounded by their 
superstitions and religious beliefs. It would, 
in fact, be impossible to live out there, 
‘hedged in by natives on all sides as I was, 
whether on the tea-garden or in the factory, 
without paying attention to their legends of 
demons, witchcraft, and all kinds of evil 
gods, 

I was stationed in North-East Assam, 
where many rivers and their tributaries come 
dashing down—during the rainy season—all 
overflowing their banks to swell the roaring 
torrent that rushes headlong into the mighty 
Bramaputra which, in due course, helps to 
fill the Ganges, the sacred river. It will 
therefore be understood that I heard a great 


deal of the River God, or “ Pani Deo,” as 
they call him. According to the natives who 
live near the banks, the River God claims to 
himself each year at least one human 
sacrifice. 

For many years I was in charge of a small 
out-garden, situated on the north-east bank 
of the Joyhing River. There was no tea- 
factory on the estate and the leaf had to be 
sent twice a day to the main garden, across 
the Joyhing River, for manufacture. 

As a preface to this little story I should 
state that both these tea plantations were 
quite close under the Himalayas, so that 
melting snow or heavy rain high up in the 
mountains greatly atiected the river—so much 
so that half an hour was sufficient to change a 


trickling stream into a mighty roaring 
torrent which, carrying huge trees on its 
breast, would sweep away bridges and 


batter down all the vain structures of man 
that came in its relentless path. 
Twice each week, when the weather was 
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“Before I had proceeded six yards the pony was swimming.” 
Vol. xlviii.—27, 
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suitable, it was my custom to ride or drive 
across the Joyhing to enjoy the society of 
my fellow white men on the next estate, and 
play many sets of tennis with them. 

It was so hot in that Eastern climate that 
everyone had to bring a change of clothes 
with him, for after an afternoon’s hard tennis 
one would be soaked to the skin. 

One Thursday afternoon I set out to enjoy 
myself; I had sent an Oorang boy—one of 
the wild aboriginal tribes from Chota Nagpur 
—ahead of me on foot with my tennis 
racket and change of clothes and, taking 
my syce, or groom, with me, I drove off in a 
four-wheeled buggy down to the bed of the 
Joyhing River 

1 was rejoiced to see that there was hardly 
any water in the river, and, as the sky was 
cloudless, I did not anticipate any difficulty 
on my return journey. 

I thoroughly enjoyed that day’s tennis, 
and after changing my clothes I lay back in 
a cane chair listening to the latest English 
tunes on the gramophone and talking over 
those things that are dear to the hearts of 
planters. 

It was dark when I left for my estate, and 
overtaking my Oorang boy on the road I gave 
him a lift, well knowing how frightened these 
coolies are in the dark of Bhoots or evil 
spirits. 

When we arrived at the bank of the Joyhing 
River it was pitch dark—the darkness of the 
tropics, which is unknown in England—and 
my buggy oil lamps could penetrate no 
farther than the pony’s flanks. 

Thinking that there was practically no 
water in the river, I drove straight into it 
at the ford above the bridge where it had 
been so shallow earlier in the afternoon. 
Either a huge drift of snow high up in the 
mountain passes had melted, or else some 
enormous dam in Tibet had burst. Exactly 
what had occurred I shall never know, but 
the fact remains that before I had proceeded 
six yards the pony was swimming and the 
water was washing clean over the buggy in 
great white waves | 

To turn back would have been suicide, so 
I stood up and lashed my poor floundering 
pony as hard as I could. 

It takes a long time to set this all down 
on paper, but in reality it could but have been 
a few moments, as otherwise we should all 
have been drowned. 

I found out afterwards that the syce had 
jumped clear and in some way had reached 
the other bank, for there I found him when 
I eventually landed. 

We must have been carried down stream 
about a hundred yards, for we were right 
below the road when we finally reached the 
other side. I had Jost my lamps, floor mat, 
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and all the loose gear in the buggy. Worst 
of all, there was no sign of Bhudoo, my 
Oorang boy. 

I was drenched to the skin as I jumped out 
and ran down the bank, shouting and 
stumbling in the impenetrable darkness. 

Reaching the bridge, I climbed out on it. 
There was no footboard on this bridge, but 
I scrambled along from one iron sleeper to 
another—there was a two-foot gauge railway 
line laid over it to take in the leaf to the main 
factory—and when at about mid-stream I 
heard a sort of gurgling or choking sound 
below, which I thought must come from 
Bhudoo. Gripping the iron rail with both 
hands, I lowered myself into the river to 
make a ladder for Bhudoo to climb up. 

The swollen stream was roaring past me, 
and the waves washed over my shoulders as 
I hung there. I was terrified of four 
eventualities :— 

1. The bridge might be washed away at 
any moment ; 

2. I might be struck by the trees and timber 
that were hurtling down ; 

3. I might lose my hold and be swept 
away ; 

4. I might not be strong enough to bear 
the strain of Bhudoo climbing over me. 

But, thank God, none of these things 
happened, or I should not now be sitting here 
in England writing the story down. 

I think fear gave me extra strength, for 
when Bhudoo seized my body and scrambled 
up over me I stood the strain all right and 
was just able to drag myself back into satety. 
Poor Bhudoo cried because he had lost my 
change of clothes and my tennis racket, 
but I need hardly say that I was overjoyed 
to have got out of our terrible dilemma so 
easily. 

A stiff ‘ peg” of whisky each, on reaching 
my bungalow, was greatly appreciated by 
all three of us. 

The next morning the turbulent river was 
once more a docile stream that one might 
jump across; but the banks on either side 
as far as one could see were strewn with huge 
trees which had been washed down; and 
there was no bridge nor railway tram-line. 

But for these marks of the torrent’s course 
our adventure of the previous night might 
have been merely a bad dream. I proved 
afterwards that the burst, or whatever 
caused the flood, must have taken place high 
up in the Himalayas in the Tibetan country, 
for some of the trees brought down turned 
out to be pitch pine, which does not grow in 
the plains of Assam. 

I forget who was the sacrifice that year, 
but I know the River God came within an 
ace of getting three—my syce, Bhudoo, and 
myself, not to mention the pony. 
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MAROONED IN THE AIR. 


By CHARLES LAYNG. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


“ This story is true in every detail,” writes Mr. Layng. 


“T was an eye-witness of the later 


happenings, and obtained the other facts from an interview with Mr. Elsbree.” 


RR a man of sixty-five to be working 

at his trade every day is not very 

remarkable, but when that trade 

happens to be the hazardous calling 
of a steeplejack, it becomes truly wonderful. 
Yet John Elsbree, of Cincinnati, U.S.A., still 
works away at his lofty tasks, laughing at 
old age and its infirmities. 

During his long career he has had many 
thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
from falls that would have 
meant certain death, but 
perhaps the most annoying 
of his many mishaps occurred, 
strangely enough, on his sixty- 
fifth birthday, entirely ruin- 
ing a birthday party that his 
cronies had arranged for him. 

It was an exceedingly hot 
day in August last, although 
there was a strong wind blow- 
ing, but Elsbree went to work 
as usual, doubtless dreaming 
fondly of his birthday party 
that evening. His particular 
task for that day was to paint 
the huge smoke-stack of a 
steel plant, the Pollak Steel 
Company, at St. Bernard, near 
the city. The tackle and rig- 
ging had been put in place the 
previous day, so at 9.15 a.m. 
Elsbree climbed into the swing 
seat and pulled himself to the 
very top of the stack, with 
his paint buckets slung beside 
him. 


and throwing the ropes this way and that 
in a frantic endeavour to jerk them from the 
projection, just ten feet below him, about 
which they had become entangled. The sun 
was blazingly hot and the heat reflected from 
the steel stack was nearly unbearable. 
Finally he was forced to desist in his efforts 
to free the ropes, and merely hang on grimly, 
hoping against hope that he would not be- 
come prostrated by the heat and fall from 
his dizzy perch to the ground. 
The high wind that was the 
cause of all the difficulty now 
proved a friend, for it saved 
him from heat prostration. 

It was useless for Elsbree 
to shout for help, because 
his voice would have been 
drowned in the din of the 
steel mill. An occasional ob- 
server from below could not 
tell that anything was wrong 
with the solitary figure high 
in the air, and at five in the 
evening, when the workmen 
left the mill, thousands passed 
beneath him, merely casting a 
casual glance skyward as they 
passed. 

The sight of these workmen, 
bound for home, food, and 
drink, maddened Elsbree, and 
he shouted and waved at 
them, but those who noticed 
him merely waved back and 
passed on, little dreaming of 
his dangerous predicament. 


All went well until one 
o'clock, when Elsbree decided 
to come down for a bite to 
eat. He attempted to adjust 
his ropes for the descent, but found, to his 
dismay, that, owing to the high wind, they 
had become hopelessly entangled, and he 
could not descend. 

Marooned on a smoke-stack, a hundred 
and eighty-five feet in the air! It was 
indeed a terrible predicament, but Elsbree 
wasted no time in vain lamentations, but 
courageously set about disentangling the 
lines. For hours he worked steadily, leaning 
dangerously far out of his precarious seat 


Mr. John Elsbree, the Cin- 
cinnati steeplejack, to whom 
this adventure happened. 


Darkness drew near, and 
still the rope remained fast, 
despite Elsbree’s every effort 
to dislodge the tangle. His 
thirst was now becoming unbearable, and his 
efforts had weakened him to such an extent 
that he could only clutch desperately at his 
seat, and it required all his powers to retain 
consciousness and hang on. 

Fortunately, people living near by began 
to suspect that something was wrong with 
the steeplejack when eight o'clock came and 
still he had not descended. Someone sent 
in the alarm to the town fire department, 
but when they appeared on the scene they 
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“Elsbree fumbled with the twisted lines.” 


could merely stand at the foot of the stack 
powerless to aid, for their ladders were 
unable to reach to such a height. 

The high wind had died down to some 
extent and the noises of the day had quieted, 
so that it was possible now to communicate 
with Elsbree by shouting. His first request 
was that they should tie a bucket of water 
and some food to the one rope of the tackle 
which was free from the obstruction. This 
was done, and at eleven o'clock, after 
several failures, a shout from the darkness 
above indicated that the steeplejack had 
finally succeeded in getting the food and 
water. 

‘Presently someone thought of the powerful 
searchlight of the automobile fire - engine, 
and after considerable difficulty it was finally 
elevated so that the watchers could see 
Elsbree, still clinging to his perilous seat. 
For nearly fourteen hours he had been 
hanging there, without food or water, and 
exposed to the merciless rays of the hot 
sun most of the time. But the old man 
pluckily kept up his courage, and in answer 
to shouted questions from the reporters 
who had appeared on the scene, he 
answered: ‘ Don’t bother me. Can’t you 
see I’m busy?” 

In the rays of the searchlight it could be 
seen that the food and water had revived 
the prisoner considerably, but a gasp of 
astonishment and fear went up from the 
spectators when it was seen that the old 
steeplejack intended to take desperate 
measures to get out of his nasty plight. 
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Slowly, and with infinite care, the old man 
slid from his seat, and, with the searchlight 
marking his path, lowered himself down the 
ropes. A slip, and the crowd held its breath 
in horror; then a cheer went up as he 
recovered himself and arrived safely at the 
projection around which the rope was en- 
meshed. Grasping the rope tightly with one 
hand, and with his legs wrapped about it, 
Elsbree fumbled with the twisted lines for 
what seemed an interminable length of time. 
Finally, amid the glad shouts of the crowd, 
he succeeded in straightening out the tangle 
and freeing the ropes from the projection. 
It seemed almost impossible that the old 
fellow could hang on much longer after his 
terrible experience, but the skill and craft 
taught him by nearly fifty years as a steeple- 
jack stood him in good stead, and presently 
he lowered his swing seat carefully down to 
where he was clinging to the ropes and 
clambered on to it. A hundred willing hands 
steadied the lines as he made the descent, 
and a hundred hands aided him to the waiting 
ambulance, just as the clocks were striking 
midnight. 

Elsbree had been marooned in the air 
nearly fifteen hours, and was on the verge of 
collapse, but, despite his fatigue, he turned 
to one of the reporters and said :— 

‘*'You put it in your paper that I'll be 
back here day after to-morrow to finish the 
job, when it won't be so windy.” 

And, after a day in the hospital, he did 
come back, and duly completed the work 
without further mishap. 


AN INDIAN WAR-CANOE RACE. 


Here is a striking 
photograph of an 
Indian war-canoerace, 
which took place at 
the Cowichan Bay 
(British | Columbia) 
regatta on July rst, 
1920. The four big 
canoes, while en- 
deavouring to round 
the mark boat, got 
locked together, the 
last one having a hole 
knocked in her side. 
One of the Indians, 
however, plugged the 
leak, and the damaged 
canoe eventually came 
in third. It is a fine 
sight'to see these great 
canoes, propelled by 
lusty Indian paddlers, 
sweeping swiftly 
through the water. 


i AI Story f Life and L ove in the [ar North 
HJALMAR 
RUTZEBECK 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
STANTEY L:-U 00D 


A veritable human docu- 
ment—the true story of 
a plain man who met 
the Girl of his dreams, 
and then, turning his 
backuponthecities,went 
out into the Alaskan 
wilderness to make a 
living and build a home for her. Time 
and again stark misfortune overtook him ; 
he was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at last he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 
the bottom of the ladder once more, but 


all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read 
the man’s wonderful 
story, told in his own 
simple yet vivid lan- 
guage in pages torn from 
his diary and sent in batches to the Girl, 
and see what adventures and hardships he 
went through, and how this unique romance 
of fact ended. “The tale is true,” writes 
the Author ; “I actually lived it.” No more 
remarkable narrative has appeared in our 
pages for many years. 
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Juncan, Alaska, 
December 25in, 1914. 

T seems a long time since 1 have 

written. I have been in jail now for 

about two weeks, but it seems more like 

two years to me. The weather has been 
very bad outside, and we have heard the 
rain splashing on the pavement away out 
there through the thick windows. The 
world outside is dark and wet and cold, 
and our cage here in the cellar is damp and 
gloomy, chilly and monotonous. 1 have tried 
to write my experiences, but I don’t seem 
to be able to do anything but walk around 
aimlessly. I have been very depressed the 
last few days. Everybody here has been, 
for that matter. Maybe it is because it is 
Christmas and we would all like to be with 
our friends. Every morning when I wake 
up I think of the long time I have to spend 
here, and that since yesterday only one 
day has gone by. I now have eleven 
months and four days to do. It seems an 
eternity. But I mustn't whine like this, 
for the time will pass all right and I may yet 
nae a chance to build my home by Odin’s 
Lake. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
2 January 29th, 1915. 

I am still here in the cage with my fellow 
cage-men and I am not going to escape, as 
I am quite adapted to the life here. I have 
cut down my food, till now I only eat a few 
crusts of bread for breakfast and very little 
at the other meals. I have found that the 
headaches were the result of eating too much 
and not getting enough exercise. 

I sit down most of the day 

Prison now, either writing or read- 
Studies. ing. I wrote to the high 
school superintendent here 

in Juneau and asked him if I could borrow 
some text-books. He sent me a whole set 
of books, and I study them every day. In 
the morning, after breakfast, I write of my 
experiences until noon; then we have two 
slices of bread and a cup of coffee. After 
that I sit down again and study my school 
books till four. Then I walk around the 
table for an hour or so till the ‘‘ trusties ” 
bring the supper, and when we have eaten 
and the floor is swept and the table scrubbed, 
I sometimes read a magazine and sometimes 
sit around and talk with the other prisoners. 


The days pass swiftly that way, and are 
gone before I know it. Besides these in- 
teresting things, we hear everything that 
goes on in the courthouse. The “ trusties ” 
come in the morning and sweep the walk 
around the cage, and in an undertone they 
tell us everything that is of interest. We are 
also allowed to read the daily papers, both 
morning and evening. In our cage, Mike, the 
Irishman, reads them aloud so that we can 
get through with them quickly, and thus we 
keep track of what is going on outside in the 
big world. 

Bill, the old-timer, with the 


The Old, blue eyes and the long, red 
Timer’s moustaches, is being tried 
Story. for murder. He goes out to 


see his lawyer every day, 
and when doing so he gives his letters to him 
to mail. I am going to send some of my 
letters out by that route. Bill told me his 
story the other day, and here it is. He was 
mining with his partner up on Christmas 
Creek, near Porcupine. They worked without 
any success, and Charlie, his partner, was the 
kind of man who was very pleasant to work 
with when things went well, but who became 
a sullen brute when things went wrong. He 
became worse and worse as fall approached, 
and Bill said he was constantly expecting 
him to go crazy, the way he carried on. 

One morning Bill had decided to go into 
Porcupine for the mail, when Charlie an- 
nounced that he was going to town. 

“Lam going, too,”’ Bill said. 

Charlie swore. ‘‘I am going, and that's 
enough ; you stay here.” 

“To am going for the mail,” Bill said. 
“You can do as you please, but I am going.”’ 

‘What's the use of two of us going ? 
We'll never get to bed rock by running to 
town this way.” 

“Tam going, anyway.” Bill said, doggedly ; 
and then all of a sudden the other fellow 
sprang up and stood shaking his fist in Bill's 
face, swearing at him and abusing him and 
threatening to beat him. 

Bill grabbed a hammer that was lying on 
the window-sill, whereupon the other fellow 
swore that he would kill him, and rushed to 
the gun-rack. 

Jumping up, Bill hit him on the head with 
the hammer, then leaped past him and, 
grabbing his rifle, turned around, just as 
Charlie was reaching for his gun. _ Bill blazed 
away from the hip and shot the other 
fellow through the head. Then he finished 
dressing, ran down to Porcupine, and gave 
himself up. 

A coroner's jury went up there ater on 
and found that it was a case of murder in 
self-defence, and Bill was released and went 
back to Chicago, having decided to quit the 
North for good. He bought himself a little 
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chicken ranch, a horse and a buggy, and was 
getting along fine, when one day a bunch of 
men came out ina big car. They surrounded 
the house and took Bill prisoner, giving him 
barely time to turn his chickens loose and 
open the door of the barn, so that his horse 
could get out, before they took him away to 
the jail in Chicago. In Chicago they kept 
him for a month, and then he was shipped to 
Alaska to be tried on the charge of murdering 
his partner on Christmas Creek. 

The doctor who had examined the dead 
man had been satisfied at the time with the 
verdict of the coroner's jury, but later he 
began to wonder if the blow of the hammer 
hadn't been sufficient to knock the man out, 
thus making the subsequent shooting a 
cold-blooded act of murder. He had gone 
up to Christmas Creek, dug up Charlie’s 
body, and found that the skull had been 
fractured by the hammer-blow. Then he 
had sworn out a warrant for Bill's arrest. 

Bill has a letter from Charlie's wife, in 
which she thanks him for delivering her from 
fifteen years of slavery, and from the account 
of everyone who knew him it is plain to see 
that Charlie was just naturally ‘no good.” 
This doctor, however, seems to be determined 
to see Bill hanged, and so far has been able 
to put up a strong case against him. The 
old-timer is not worried, however. He 
knows he is not guilty of murder and he 
is sure of being set free—at least, he says 
so—but I must admit that he looks pretty 
agitated. 

Some of the other prisoners are following 
my example, and maybe before long we can 
make a school-room of this cage. Harry, the 
ex-soldier, is writing a book of his experiences, 
and Richard, who is with us, is studying 
English. John, too, is doing school-work, 
and Fred is practising penmanship. The 
jailer is very well satisfied with us, and when 
visitors and sightseers come and walk about 
the cage looking at us, he tells them that we 
are the best prisoners he has ever had, which 
is very nice of him, and encourages us to 
further efforts. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
February toth, 1915. 

I have received a box. A box from Her! 
Words fail to express the gratitude I feel. 
Paper, stamps, books, candy! I divided it 
with the rest of the prisoners. I don’t know 
how I shall ever be able to thank her. 

Old Bill has been set free. He was found 
not guilty by the jury. The prosecutor tried 
his best to have him convicted, but he 
didn’t succeed. The trial took several days, 
and when his attorney had completed his 
defence, the old man asked permission to 
speak a few words to the jury himself. 

“I am an old man,” he said, ‘‘ and have 
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passed the three-score mark. I am not a 
fool, and I’m in my right mind, and I say 
that if I am guilty of cold-bloodedly murder- 
ing my partner, I ought to hang for it; if I 
am not guilty of murder, ] want to go free, 
so don't you bring in a verdict of murder 
in the second or third degree, or something 
like that! I want to either be hanged or 
set free, and it is up to you. You hang me 
or set me free!” 

It seemed that there was somebody on 
that jury who wanted to hang the old man 
pretty badly, for they stayed out all night 
and until ten o'clock the next morning, but 
thev set him free at last. 

The two Japanese, Yamashita and 
Yamaguchi, were tried, too. The first was 
set free and the other got fifteen years. 
Yamaguchi was stoic and uncomplaining, 
but the other radiated joy and was all smiles 
as they led him out. He came back the 
next day with bags of fruit and nuts and 
candy, and gave them to us who were left 
behind in the cage. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
March 1st, 1915. 

Time is passing and I have only eight 
months and twenty-eight days to spend here. 
I have some good news to put down. First, 
I have been elected judge of the Kangaroo 
Court. Harry and Carl are both ‘ trusties ’” 
now, for they have only a few days to do. 
I think they are to be released on the fourth 
of this month. Mike was elected sheriff and 
I was elected judge, and we have promised 
to carry out the Kangaroo laws to the Ictter. 
The second news is that I am going to make 
an application for a parole. Three of us, 
Mike, John, and I, are trying to get released 
on parole. I have written to several of my 
friends to send in recommendations for me, 
and I think I will make a go of it. The 
jailer says he would like to see me get out, 
and I have great hopes. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
April 29th, 1915. 
Two months more have 


Only Seven slipped by and I have only 
Months seven months more to do. 
More! John, Mike, and I have put 


in for our paroles, and they 
are on the way to the Board of Paroles in 
Washington, D.C., to be approved of. We 
were taken up into the marshal’s office and 
asked a lot of questions, and then the vote 
was taken by the local Board. I don’t know 
what the result of the vote was, but the 
jailer, who is one of the Board here, said 
while I was up there that I was one of the 
best prisoners he had ever had under his 
charge, and that he thought I ought to get 
a parole if anyone did. Yet 1 had the 
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feeling that I wouldn’t make it. The chief 
deputy asked me a lot of questions about 
my jail-breaking, and I felt that he was very 
antagonistic towards me. He is one of the 
Board, too, and I am almost certain that 
he voted against me. Anyway, it won’t 
matter much. It will be at least three 
months before we hear from the Paroles 
again. 
Juneau, Alaska, 
May 22nd, 1915. 

The winter has gone and the spring has 
come. We have had several evenings when 
the rays of the setting sun managed to 
pierce through the layers of screens and 
windows to our cage here in the cellar. It 
was very wonderful. When one sits up on 
the partition to the bathroom, one can look 
out through the bars and screens to the sun- 
hathed world beyond. True, there is only 
a hazy blur of the mountains and the channel, 
but it is the outside just the same, and very, 
very beautiful. Through the long, dark, 
rainy days of the winter, when the only 
evidence of the outer world was the constant 
splashing of rain-water running off the roof 
of the courthouse to the pavement, I had 
almost forgotten that there was such a 
world as that I have felt and seen the last 
few days. In the morning early, before the 
din of the town below begins, I can hear the 
birds sing in the near-by gardens. It is 
very faint, but it is bird song, nevertheless, 
and when all the windows and doors are 
open once in a while, there comes a waft 
of fragrant spring air filled with the freshness 
and flavour of growing things. 

Some of the prisoners are allowed to go 
out about the courthouse and clean up, 
make gardens, and break rock off a cliff 
that stands behind the cook-house. I am 
not permitted to leave the cage, for they are 
still afraid of me, and I have to go up in the 
corner when they open the door. Of course, 
they know I am not going to run away, with 
only six months to do, but, nevertheless, 
they take no chances. Oh! but I would like 
to be out there in the warm sunshine, where 
the green grass is coming out of the earth! 
I see the other men-come in in the evening, 
and I sniff greedily at the freshness they 
bring with them from the outdoors. It 
seems that I would give my chance of 
Heaven for just one little bit of outdoors, 
but it is not for me. I must wait. Next 
year the sun will shine again just as sweetly 
as it shines to-day, and the birds will sing 
to me, and it will be very, very wonderful— 
if I can only wait. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
July 29th, 1915. 
IT have only fonr more months to stay here. 
Somehow, I cannot imagine how it will feel 
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“ Bill blazed away from the hip just as Charlie was reaching for his gun.” 
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to be a free man again, and sometimes I 
have a panicky dread that when the time 
comes they won't let me go. They let me 
ont to work about a week ago. I had tuo 
give my word of honour that I wouldn't try 
to escape. Of course, I gave them that, 
and they let me out through the long corridor, 
the one down which I had once escaped. I 
had a slight thrill when I thought about it, 
but I saw my own reflecti&n in a window and 
I forgot everything else. I was as skinny as 
a scarecrow, gaunt and bony, and my clothes 
hung on me. Of course, I knew that I had 
become thin, but I didn't realize to what an 
extent until I had seen myself in the window- 
pane. In the store-room I found that I 
weighed only one hundred and fifty pounds, 
whereas I used to weigh two hundred. If I 
stayed another year in a cage I'd be nothing 
but a shadow. 

When I stepped out of the 

A Glimpse building into the sunshine, 

of Freedom. I became so dizzy that I 

reeled and had to hold on to 
the side of the cook-house. It was quite a 
while before I was strong enough to go about 
unconcernedly. I was to break rocks and 
take them to the edge of the cliff, where two 
of the other prtsoners were building a wall, 
but I did not do very much the first two days. 
I used to think, while I was in the cage, that 
I was almost as strong as I had ever been, 
but I am not. If they hadn’t let me out 
before my time was up, I wouldn't have 
been worth a cent to any employer, but now, 
if I can work outside almost every day, I 
shall be pretty fit when I am released. 

Mike has received his parole and is working 
in one of the mines near here. The jailer 
said that his was the only parole that had 
come back so far, but that they expected 
John's and mine any time now. 

I have some other good news to relate. I 
have found a means of making money here. 
They let me have a knife during the daytime, 
and I make small models of ships and put 
them into bottles. I sell them for one dollar 
up to five dollars apiece, according to what 
I think I can get. They are worth five 
dollars all right, for it takes two days of 
hard work to make one, but I rarely get more 
than a dollar or two for one. I have already 
made thirteen dollars that way, and now I 
am making a big boat for the cook. It will 
be two feet long and have everything on it 
that a brigantine has, from anchor winch to 
sails and running gear. The cook will pay 
me ten dollars for it, and I figure it will take 
my spare time for two weeks to finish it. Of 
course, I am neglecting my writing to do this, 
but I feel it is more important that I should 
have some money, so that I shall not be 
penniless when I get out. 

The missionary from. Klukwan was here 
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to see me the other day. He was very kind, 
and insisted that I accept some money from 
him as a loan till I get on my feet again 
financially. If every prisoner had a friend 
like that missionary, there would be mighty 
few of them going back to jail again. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
August 21st, 1915. 

I have been elected judge of the Kangaroo 
Court here in the big cage. In an election 
where six men were candidates, I was chosen 
judge by a good plurality. We hold court 
almost every day, so it keeps me pretty busy. 
1 get two dollars a week out of the Kangaroo 
funds for doing this, so, you see, my little 
fortune is constantly growing. I now have 
to my credit forty-three dollars, and money 
is continually coming in. The cook liked 
the ship I made for her so well that she gave 
me fifteen dollars for it instead of ten. She 
said that I needed it more than she did, and 
insisted that it was worth fifteen dollars. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
September 28th, 1915. 

Time is beginning to go more and more 
slowly. It seems that I shall never get out 
of here. Each day drags along when they 
don’t let me go out to work, and there is an 
eternity between rising-time and going-to-bed 
time. Luckily, I can sleep well. Some of 
the men can’t sleep, and they lie and plan all 
sorts of things. 

I have been wondering if anyone has 
staked the homestead—‘ my ”” homestead— 
around Odin'’s Lake yet. My chief thought 
these days is to make a home for myself, 
and if they let me out in November I intend 
to work here in the mines this winter, then 
to go up to Haines in the spring, and if 
Odin’s Lake is still there, I shall claim it for 
my own. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
October 23rd, 1915. 
The pendulum of my progress 


In the has swung back, and I am 
«Bad Men's locked in a dark cell cage 
Cage.” with the bad men, a danger- 


ous prisoner. It is very 
discouraging. The chief deputy left his job 
to'work in a bank, and a new man took his 
place. This man is a crank on authority. 
He wanted to show his power, so he came 
down the first day and inspected the jail. 
It happened that I was reading the paper 
when he came down, and he saw the prisoners 
there clustered about me. For some reason 
which IT cannet fathom, it displeased him, 
and he ordered us to hand out the paper and 
told the guards not to let us have it any more. 
Naturally, this annoyed me—it was such a 
petty thing to do—and I said that I had been 


there a year, and we had always had the 
paper before. He answered me very curtly, 
telling me not to give him any of my lip, 
and that he was running this jail. I said no 
more, and walked up and down the cage, 
singing quietly to myself. 

“Cut that singing,” he commanded. 

“ Certainly,” I said, and smiled at him. 

I didn’t like him, but I had barely forty 
days to do, and he was in a position to make 
me serve three months longer. 

Naturally, the prisoners were all sore, and 
the cage was in a hubbub all day, the men 
standing round in clusters talking about it, 
and expressing their opinion of the new chief 
deputy. That evening, when the other shift 
of guards was on duty and the evening paper 
came, they handed it in as usual, and I 
began reading. Pretty soon, the chief deputy 
came down and bawled out to both us and 
the: guards, threatening to have me put in 
the dark cell, and forbidding the guards 
ever to let us have the paper again. 

The next day I got orders to get my things 
together, as I was to be removed to the cell 
cage again for stirring up trouble among the 
prisoners. I am worried, too, for I am very 
much afraid that they won't let me out when 
my time is up. But I mustn't think about 
that; it is too dreadful. I have only 
thirty-six days to do, but that is a long time 
to wait with nothing to do except worry. 
I am not allowed to work on my ships in 
here, and I am too worried to settle down to 
writing. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
November 30th, 1915. 

I haven’t written at all this last month. 
1 was so miserable that I could only have 
written about my troubles, and that was not 
worth while. It was enough that I should 
be miserable without putting it into black 
and white. But the days dragged by and 
finally came my last day in jail. 

That was a long day for me. J] thought it 
would never end. I lay awake most of the 
night thinking of the great event that was to 
come to pass the next day. 1 was to be free 
once again. Free, and with no fear of being 
caught. I would have served my time and 
my trouble would be wholly over. 


The morning came, and I 
Free Once packed my things in my 
More! “war bag,’ and said good- 


bye to my fellow-prisoners 
who were to be left behind there in the cage. 
The jailer came, the cage opened, and the 
heavy door banged behind me with the rattle 
of bolts for the last time. It sent a shiver 
through me, and I promised myself never to 
do anything again that they could put me in 
a cage for. The jailer gave me my money, 
and then he and I and John, who was also 
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being released, went down to a store to get 
out twelve and a half dollars’ worth of 
clothes. John bought shirts and ties, and 
I bought a pair of eleven-dollar boots and 
five pairs of socks. Then I said good-bye to 
the jailer and walked down the street, my 
war bag on my shoulder—a free man ! 

I thought I would feel very exalted and 
joyous when I was free, but I was only fairly 
happy, though I felt more at home there on 
the street among the other people than I 
had ever felt in the cellar under the court- 
house. I longed for the woods and the 
mountains, so I put on my new boots, as 
soon as | had established myself in a room, 
and hiked out of town on the Salmon Creek 
road. There was a foot of snow on the 
ground and it was cold, but the sun shone 
and the fiord was blue in contrast to the 
white shore and the deep green spruce woods, 
and I was very, very happy with it all. 
I walked all day and did not come back to 
town until long after dark, very tired and 
very hungry. I had a big meal in a 
restaurant and then went to bed, sleeping 
the sleep of the just. 

This morning, after I had eaten my break- 
fast, I decided to bring my diary up to date, 
and it has taken me all the forenoon. I am 
going up to the mines this afternoon to try 
to get a job. 


St. Anne’s Hospital, 
Juneau, Alaska, 
December 8th, 1915 

There was an epidemic of influenza here 
and, naturally, being exposed to the raw 
winter weather after spending a year in a 
cellar, I caught it. 

My friend, Mike, who got a parole, has 
worked himself up into quite a high position 
in the Perseverance Mine. He takes care 
of the hospital in the mine and has charge of 
the hardware department. When I came up 
he spoke to the foreman on my behalf and 
I got a job as a ‘‘ mucker.”’ I was given a 
brass tag and told to report to Jim Dolan, 
the shift boss on “ 9 East.” 

I had no idea who Dolan was nor where 
“9 East’ was, but I followed the crowd that 
was going on the night shift, got my dinner 
pail from the bucket man at the end of the 
great dining hall, like the rest of the men, and 
went along among them in through the 
shops to a long tunnel that went into the 
mountain. 

I felt decidedly queer as I 
got farther in. From the 
compressed-air pipes along 
the sides there came a noise 
that sounded like gnomes hammering away 
deep in the earth. The pressure of the air 
around me began to make my ears pulse, 
and I expected my ear-drums to burst long 
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before I reached the mine. This tunnel was 
at least a mile long and led to a great hollow, 
or rather a cave. This was called a station, 
and a shaft ran through from away up to 
away down below it. Electric lights every- 
where made it almost as light as day, which 
lessened the uncanniness of it. An elevator 
came gliding down the shaft and stopped. 
I was told by a short, fat man to step back 
and wait till the last cage. I didn’t know 
what the last cage was, but I supposed he 
meant the elevator. and I stepped back away 
from the crowd that surged toward the 
elevator, scrambling to get in every time it 
came, jamming it full like herrings in a 
barrel till the station tender could hardly 
pull the door shut. The first ones went to 
the five-hundred level; then came the six- 
hundred-level men; and so on, till all the 
nine-hundred-level men had gone up and 
there were only five men left with me in the 
station. The fat man motioned to the rest 
of us the next time the cage came, and we all 
stepped in and were jerked up a short dis- 
tance and then let out in a place very similar 
to the one we had left. It was the station 
on 9. 

The fat man, who was Jim Dolan, our 
boss, led us through a long tunnel from 
which many ladders ran up through dark 
holes in the sides. At one place the boss 
took two of the men up a ladder and told the 
rest of us to wait below till he came down. 
Here and there from afar off in the rock 
came rattling noises like woodpeckers boring 
in dry logs. Then there came a dull “ pop ” 
from somewhere, and the heavy air in the 
tunnel vibrated and pulsed in my ears. 
They were blasting somewhere in the mine. 
After a long time, the boss came back down 
the ladder and motioned for us to follow him. 
He took us to another ladder up through a 
narrow hole just big enough to climb through 
without touching the rocky walls, which 
were dripping wet. It ended in a low tunnel 
where we had to bend our heads to walk. 
A lot of dinner pails were standing around, 
and the boss motioned to us to put ours 
down. 

Then we crawled down another ladder to a 
great cave below us. This was a “ stope,”’ 
and a dozen or more machine drills were 
rattling away, making a deafening roar. 
The fellow who was with me was put to work 
helping a machine-man, and I was set to 
shovelling rock away from the entrance to 
the cave. Then the boss left us, and that 
was the last we saw of him that night. I 
had a terrible headache and was sick from 
the thick, gassy air. I thought I could work 
it off, so I shovelled as hard as I could and 
sweated a lot, but my head only became 
worse. Finally, one by one, the machines 
stopped rattling, and the men went past me 
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and climbed up the ladder. I followed, and 
up in the low tunnel, which they called the 
cross-cut, they were all sitting eating lustily. 
There were no electric lights there, but each 
man carried his own lamp or candle. They 
looked like the gnomes and dwarfs pictured 
in the fairy tales I read when I was a kid. 
An elderly, heavy-set miner came over and 
sat down by me. . He was an American, and 
was glad to have someone to talk to, he said. 
He told me that I had been working too 
hard, that I had done as much as four men 
would do, and there was no need for that. 
Everybody took it easy here, he explained, 
for one was liable to get killed any time, so 
why kill oneself working ? 

I told him that I had a headache, and had 
tried to work it off, and he laughed at me 
and said that all men had headaches the first 
few days they worked in a mine. It was the 
gas, he said, and promised me that I would 
soon get over that. 

I took his advice and worked more slowly 
during the rest of the shift. It was a good 
thing, for I was not used to work at all, and 
my hands and back became very sore. I was 
in a sorry shape when the shift was over, and 
I wearily followed the other men to the 
station, went down the cage, and walked 
out of the mine through the long tunnel. I 
had no appetite, but went directly to my 
room, where I fell into a stupor on my 
bed. 

My room-mate, a Russian, woke me up 

and said it was dinner-time, but I was too 
sick to eat, and went back to sleep, not 
getting up till supper-time. My head still 
ached but I ate a bite, got my lunch-basket, 
and followed the night shift into the mine 
again. When the boss saw how sick I was 
he looked kindly at me and told me in a 
rich Irish brogue to take it easy, 
I was very weak when I 
came out of the mine again 
that morning. My appetite 
was gone and I had a pain in the chest. 
I told Mike about it when I saw him, and he 
said I had the grippe and that I had better 
let him send me to the hospital. I didn’t like 
the idea of giving up right away, however, so 
I decided to try another shift. I slept the 
whole day, and after a slender supper went 
into the mine again. My head was swimming 
all that night, and on the way out of the 
mine everything went black, and when I 
came to I was here in the hospital in Juneau. 
I feel better now and expect to go back to 
work in a couple of days. The doctor says 
that I am in no condition to go to work in a 
mine, but what can I do? It is winter-time, 
and there is hardly anything else that I can 
get to do, so it is up to me to go back and 
see if I can’t get used to it like the rest of 
them. 


Collapse. 
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“QOne hit me on the head as I lay there hugging the wall, and I thought that the end of 
the world had come.” 
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Perseverance Mine, 
Juneau, Alaska, 
January 11th, 1916. 

One does not feel much like writing when 
he has just come out of a dirtv cold hole in 
the ground ; he is full of dust and gas, and 
so sleepy he can hardly keep his eyes open. 
I am afraid my diary will be sorely neglected 
while I work here, but that cannot be helped. 
I usually go to sleep as soon as I have washed 
the grime off and eaten my breakfast, or 
supper. It seems the gas makes me so 
sleepy that I cannot get time to do anything 
else but sleep when I am away from work. 
But I only get the headaches once in a while 
now, when the gas is specially heavy. How 
Ihate that hole in the ground! Every time I 
go in there at the beginning of the shift, 
I wonder if they will carry me out feet first, 
like other poor devils I have watched go by. 
There are men hurt every day, and one or 
more killed almost every week. It is dreadful ! 
Just a week ago two men were killed right 
beside me, and probably I should have been 
killed, too, if I had not been so scary of every- 
thing. We were working on No. 2 stope, in 
9 East. I was helping with a machine run 
by an old Scotchman called Mac. 

The boss had told me to stay out of any 
place that I thought was not safe. ‘‘ The 
company,” he said, ‘‘ is not making money 
by having men killed.” 

We were working in a very soft wall of 
rock that kept breaking off in places, sending 
masses of loose stuff grinding down into 
the chutes. My nerves were all on edge, and 
every time a rock broke off I ran like a scared 
rabbit for the hole that led up to the cross- 
cut. Twice during the first part of the shift 
Mac stopped his machine and yelled for the 
other men to stop theirs and listen, and each 
time there was a cave-down above the middle 
of the roof, which kept sloughing off in 
great chunks. I had the feeling that some- 
thing terrible was about to happen, and I 
dreaded entering that stope to help the old 
fellow. He didn’t blame me, and did every- 
thing he could alone, while I sat in the man- 
way near by, watching him, ready to run 
over and give him a hand if he motioned for 
me, but more ready to rush up the ladder at 
the first sign of danger. 

Two men were working farther up in the 
stope than we were, and they were loth to 
stop when Mac yelled to them. Mac finally 
took a wrench, went over to them, and told 
them that if they didn’t cut out working 
when he told them to he would “ knock their 
blocks off.” 

They were very arrogant, and 
asked Mac if he was the boss. 
They would work when they 
pleased, they said; if Mac 
was so scared, why didn’t he get out of the 
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mine? Mac said that he would go out before 
he would stay and work with such fools, and 
the two of us made for the manway. We had 
just reached it when Mac yelled, ‘“‘ Run! for 
Heaven's sake, run!” and we scrambled 
madly up the ladder away from the smashing, 
grinding, cracking stope which was caving 
in below us. Some powder exploded down 
there and it blew out our lights, leaving me 
lying terror-stricken close to the wall of the 
cross-cut, while Mac lit his lamp and hurried 
down to the tunnel to telephone the boss and 
bring help. Some more men came up from 
the stope. One man they carried; a flying 
rock had torn off his arm. Another one had 
a great gash in his forehead; he had fatlen 
down in the dark. They were all white-faced 
under the grime, and very scared. There 
were two men missing, but no one wanted to 
go back down there into that hell-hole to 
look for them. 

Presently the shift boss came rushing up, 
with Mac and a dozen men at his heels. 
They hurried past us and descended to the 
stope. After a while we followed. The 
whole appearance of the place had changed. 
Where before there was a low hanging roof 
and a deep hole below leading to the chutes, 
there was now a high curved roof like that of 
a church, and the chutes were full of débris. 
Where the machines of Mac and the other men 
had stood, there was a great pile of rock, 
and there were no signs of the two men who 
had been so arrogant. The boss set us to 
work digging, and we finally found them and 
their machine under eight feet of rocky 
débris. We carried the bodies out and took 
them to the station, and they were sent out 
of the mine for the last time. The rest of 
us sat around and waited for the shift to be 
over, for there was no more working for us 
that day. 

It makes one feel very small and helpless 
to be down in a mine and have something like 
that happen. Death hovers about at every 
turn, and one never knows when the whole 
place will cave in and bury one for ever. I 
don’t mind the idea of dying so much; it is 
being crushed by those horrible rock-slides 
down in the dark mine where there is never 
any sunshine. I wouldn't go back down 
there again if I could find anything else to do, 
but all work has stopped for the winter in 
Juneau, and I cannot afford to be idle. I 
shall have to stay here till March and then I 
will go to Haines and see about my future 
home by Odin’'s Lake. 

In a letter from Her, she asked me if I 
still thought of her as I did when I left. Oh, 
how could she ask! Does she not know that 
I am ever longing to break my vow not to 
write of love until I am again respected by 
my fellow-men ? Oh, Marian, do not ask 
me now! Let me first make a man of myself 


once more. If I never succeed in getting 
ahead and building my home, then I shall 
never ask her to come. 


Perseverance Mine, 
Juneau, Alaska, 
February 20th, 1914. 

In a letter from Her she tells me that I 
have not been lowered by my past experi- 
ences. But I know that every week I have 
been in there, every moment of revenge, 
every hatred, has left its mark on me, and I 
have yet to prove that those marks are for 
my good. If I can stay away from jail fora 
year without having trouble with anyone ; 
if I can-keep climbing upward till Iam on an 
equal footing with other men when the year 
is up, then I shall write and ask Her to come 
to me, or I shall go to her. Most likely I 
shall go to her, for her people have never seen 
me, and though she tells me they read my 
diary, it is but a poor medium of acquaint- 
ance. In this coming year I ought to be 
able to stake my homestead and build a 
cabin large enough for two. 

The men here know who I am and where 
I have just come from, and some of them 
shun me; while others, more daring, try to 
get me to tell of my experiences, but I have 
no desire to live them over again, so 1 have 
to disappoint them every time. ‘ 
I am a full-fledged miner 
now and have my own 
machine, a helper, and every- 
thing. Mac left after those 
two men were killed, and I 
was put to work helping on two “ water 
leyner ’’ machines run by an Austrian and 
a Montenegrin. They were so jealous of 
each other that when I helped one of 
them to do something, the other became 
violently angry, and vice versa, 1 told the 
boss about it, and he said I was to help each 
of them put up their machines, bring sharp 
steel to them, take awav the dull steel, and 
do nothing else. 

“The less vou do for these fellows, the 
better they will like you,” he said. 

And he was right. I told them one morn- 
ing when I had them both together what the 
boss had said to me, and that if they didn’t 
like it, they could go to him and tell their 
troubles. They were very much surprised 
and angry with the boss, and were going to 
tell him all sorts of things, but when he came 
they were all smiles and didn’t say anything 
about it. I had an easy time after that, and 
it is a fact that the two machine-men liked 
me much better, too. When I occasionally 
did help them, or ran their machines for 
them for a few minutes, they appreciated it 
and showed their appreciation by bringing a 
piece of steel or two for me when they came 
back. I learned a great deal about machine- 


I Become a 
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Miner. 
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mining, and it was not long before I knew 
how to set up a machine and how to get the 
holes in to the best advantage ; also how 
to take a ‘‘ water leyner ” apart and put it 
together when something went wrong inside. 

One day we were told to go up and go to 
work in No.1 stope, North on 5. We put 
our machines, hose, and everything on a 
car and took it along with us. The stope 
up there on the highest level was a great 
monster hole in the mountain. It looked 
like a church, with a high concave ceiling. 
It was eight hundred feet long, and I don't 
know how deep. We set up our machines 
near the entrance to one of the cross-cuts and 
started drilling into a pillar that held up a 
great mass of rock. When we had worked 
about an hour we saw a lot of lights rushing 
along the footwall and disappearing into one 
of the cross-cuts. Many small cave-downs, 
or rock-slides, could be heard in the other 
end of the stope. 1 dropped the drills I was 
packing and ran for our cross-cut as fast as 
I could. My partners saw me run and, 
leaving their machines, followed. We lay 
down close to the cross-cut wall and waited. 

Before a large cave-down a lot of smaller 
bodies of rock generally come down. They 
call that the ‘ key-rocks falling out,” and 
whenever that happens it is everybody’s 
business to get out of the stope as soon as 
possible. A big cave-down generally gives 
warning, and if a man pays attention he can 
save himself. So it was in this case. Key- 
rocks fell out the whole length of the sfope, 
crashing into the chutes below with a constant 
grinding roar. Then, suddenly, there was a 
tremendous noise, like a thousand cannons 
going off. A blast of air surged through the 
cross-cut, blowing all the lights out and 
sending empty powder boxes and dinner pails 
flying. One hit me on the head as I lay 
there hugging the wall in the dark, and I 
thought that the end of the world had come. 
The whole mountain shook and quivered, 
and rocks were falling off the roof of the cross- 
cut and rattling down the manways. Then 
everything grew quiet again, and men began 
to light their lamps and candles and crawled 
up to the entrance of the stope to see what 
had happened. The stope had caved in for 
its whole length, and there was a fifty-foot 
hole in the roof where the daylight shone 
through, giving the great cave a ghostly 
appearance. The whole stope, which had 
been empty before, was filled up to the level 
of the cross-cuts, and much higher in places. 
Our machines had been buried beneath a 
hundred feet of rocks. No one was killed, 
and only a few men had been slightly hurt by 
rocks. It was estimated that five hundred 
thousand tons had caved into the shutes, 
and they are certainly right when they call 
it “ cheap mining.” 
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There was no hope of our recovering our 
machines before the ore was drawn from the 
chutes, so we were sent down to work in a 
new stope where there was not much danger. 
Here we worked for a week or so, and then 
a machine-man who was working near us 
quit, and I took over his machine. It is not 
difficult to do at all, merely a matter of 
setting up right and keeping the drills straight 
in their holes. I get three dollars and a half 
for this, which is fifty cents more than I 
was getting before, so I have made one more 
step upward in life. 


Juneau, Alaska, 
March 15th, 1916. 

I am through with the mine, and I hope 
I shall never have to work underground 
again. The outside is plenty good enough 
for me, and I am going to stay there if I 
can. 

To-morrow I leave for Haines. I wonder 
how my old friends will receive the black 
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sheep returned to the fold? Some will, no 
doubt, snub me, while others will be as 
friendly as of old. The Indians will probably 
come sneaking around trying to persuade 
me to get “ booze” for them, for the man 
who gets into jail usually has no scruples 
about peddling a little liquor on the quiet. 
It will be very interesting to be there once 
again. Of course, all my soldier-friends are 
gone, as the regiment has been taken away 
and another has filled its place. But I shall 
not have much time to be hanging around 
with friends, anyway, as I shall be very busy 
staking my claim and building my home. 

I had heard that a man convicted of a 
felony could not take up a homestead, so 
this morning I interviewed the judge who 
sentenced me, and he said it was all a mistake ; 
I had just as much right as anyone to a 
homestead. He told me to go ahead and 
get settled as soon as I could, and he even 
offered me help if I needed it. So you see, 
even a judge may have a kind heart. 


(To be continued.) 


Y A BED OF NAILS. 


1 shows an Indian 
fakir reclining more or le ortably on a bed 
of forbidding - looking nails. From long contact 
with the points, the man’s skin probably becomes 
callous, but there is no doubt that he suffers a 


certain amount of discomfort. These fakirs are 
regarded as particularly holy by devout natives, and 
they reap a goodly harvest of offerings. By way of 
return they are supposed to pray for the safety of 
their benefactors. 
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An enthralling description of an exciting trip into the practically unknown region to the north 
of Cape Colony, sometimes called the “ Mysterious Richtersveld.” Here, amid a range of unnamed 
mountains, uninhabited save by wild beasts and a few wandering natives, there is believed to 
exist a veritable treasure-house of Nature—diamonds, gold, copper, and many other valuable 
minerals. Mr. Cornell, a veteran prospector, went into this arid country to investigate some 
of the legends concerning it, and here relates his experiences. By a pathetic coincidence, after 
risking his life time and again in the wild places of the earth, the Author was killed by a 
motor-omnibus in London within an hour after delivering his manuscript at our offices. 


UNNING northward through the arid 

and semi-desert country known as 

Little Namaqualand, Cape Province, 

South Africa, there extends a range 

of rigged mountains, of no very great height, 
but very difficult and dangerous of access. 
They are known as the Richtersveld Moun- 
tains, and at the extreme north-west of the 
Province they form a sort of gigantic barrier 
which has forced the Orange River back 
upon its course, turning it north until, in a 
big semicircle, it finds its way through their 
narrow and tortuous defiles to the more open 


desert-belt and the sea. Here the river 
forms the dividing line between British 
territory and what was recently German 


South-West Africa ; and through the latter, 
for some hundreds of miles, extends this maze 
of unknown peaks, so scorched, waterless, 
and arid that they might well be called the 
Mountains of Thirst. [ar to the southward 
lie the little settlements of Steinkopf, O’okiep, 
and the mining villages of the copper indus- 
try; but these are many days’ journey 
distant. There are no roads worthy of the 
name, and the country, except for a few 
nomad Hottentots, is quite uninhabited. 
Yet these wild mountains, barren and for- 
bidding as they at first appear, offer a splendid 
field for the explorer, the botanist, and the 
prospector. Though the growth seems scanty 
at first, when once away from the river, the 
Vol. xlviii — 28. 
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deep kloofs and gorges are full of a vegetation 
peculiar to the region, and much of it un- 
doubtedly new to the botanist ; and if legend 
and the testimony of the natives are to be 
relied upon, even greater discoveries may 
here await the naturalist. But above all, 
this little-known region appeals to the miner 
and geologist, and to their pioneer, the 
prospector. Reefs, veins, and outcrops of 
mineral wealth scar and seam the rugged 
and fantastic peaks, golden nuggets are 
occasionally brought out by the natives, and 
there are tales of the finding of big diamonds, 
and of whole mountains of copper hidden 
somewhere in the heart of the unnamed hills. 


A LAND OF GOLD AND DIAMONDS. 


An occasional prospector, or an even more 
rare mounted patrol, hot-foot after native 
cattle thieves—these have been the only 
white visitors to this lonely region for many 
years, and the term ‘‘ Mysterious Richters- 
veld,’”’ which is often applied to it, is by no 
means inappropriate. The few natives to 
be found in its mountains or along the 
pleasant, wooded reaches of the river, are of 
a suspicious and secretive nature, and, with- 
out being openly hostile, resent the presence 
of the white man, and will tell little con- 
cerning themselves or their country. Yet 
they have a wealth of curious knowledge 
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stored behind those narrow, oblique eyes of 
theirs—knowledge of the hidden minerals of 
the mountains, of huge nuggets of “ native ” 
copper, tons in weight and as pure as could 
be smelted; of big peaks coloured a vivid 
green and blue with carbonates of the same 


\ 


intense heat. 


rich mineral; of rocks spangled with the 
glittering crystals of molybdenite, and of the 
deep gorges from which the rare rainstorms 
wash out gold nuggets. 

They have knowledge, too, of their own 
strange flora: of gativa, for curing snake- 
bite ; adava, to dry and chew when going 
hunting or on a long journey (for does it not 
give speed, strength, and courage ?); and 
many another real or fancied specific, culled 
from the resinous and aromatic plants found 
among the mountains, the very names and 
uses of which are unknown to the white 
man. They cherish strange beliefs, more- 
over, concerning the spirit jackal that haunts 
the camp, watching to catch the soul of a 
man about to die; about “ spooks ’”’ that 
call to each other in the dark kloofs at night, 
leading the wayfarer to fall into some deep 
chasm ; strange monsters that lie in wait in 
certain places ; and above all, of the “ Great 
Thing ’’ that lives in a deep pool in the 
loneliest part of the lower “ Gariep ”’ ("* Great 
River’), as they call the Orange, and which 
emerges at long intervals to take an ox, or 
an unwary native from the banks. 

It was the lure of diamonds that first 
attracted me to their mountains, a good 
many years back now, when the recent 
wonderful discoveries of these precious stones 
in the sands of Luderitzburg, in the German 
territory immediately to the north of this 
region, had sent adventurers and prospectors 


“The Front,” the only street in Port Nolloth. All the stores are closed 
between twelve and three, and everyone disappears on account of the 
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by the score all up the terribly desolate 
coast, on many a thirsty and hazardous trip, 
mostly to struggle back—if they ever got 
back at all—poorer and wiser men, For 
though the first discoverers at Kolman’s Kop 
and Pomona literally filled their pockets with 
the glittering little 
gems, of which the 
sands near the sea- 
shore were found 
to be full, the rich 


spots were soon 
secured, and the 
adventurous souls 
who came later 
found few dia- 
monds, and no 


water at all, and 
were lucky to get 
back with their 
lives. 

It was during 
such a trip as this 
that I heard of 
diamonds in the 
Richtersveld. A 
big Dutchman 
named Stuurman, 
whohad been trans- 
port - driving for 
the Germans, told 
me how he had once followed the Orange 
from the mouth to the Great Falls, and his 
description of the huge terraces of gravel he 
had seen in or near the river gorges in the 
Richtersveld mountains, and of the glittering 
crystals that covered them, made my mind 
up and my mouth water! 

This had happened a long time before the 
German discoveries had been made, and no 
one had dreamed of diamonds being found 
in the region. And, sick of the sand and 
the heat and the thirst, and above all of 
the Germans, I came down the coast in 
1908, fully resolved to try the gorges of the 
Richtersveld. I knew that they were bad, 
but at any rate they were British ! 

However, for a time Fate was against me, 
leading me into the far Kalahari Desert, and 
to many another outlandish spot on similar 
quests, and it was not till my return to 
Cape Town, in 1910, after a long and trying 
desert expedition, that I heard news again 
of the Richtersveli—news that set me 
organizing an expedition without loss of 
time. The recent Cape Town newspapers 
had been full of the discovery of huge nuggets 
of pure “native ’’ copper, which had been 
found in the heart of the Richtersveld 
mountains by a well-known prospector of 
Port Nolloth, a man named Giffen, who used 
to take his life in his hands and wander off 
into the mountains whenever the natives 
brought news that a rare shower of rain 
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had left a few small pools on which a man 
might live. Giffen had brought back proof 
of what he had found in the shape of some of 
the smaller masses, weighing about a hundred- 
weight each, and these I had seen; but he 
described masses of many tons in weight, 
which, of course, he could not shift. And 
then one day, in Cape Town, there came to 
me Heinrich Preuss, a German prospector, 
and a man whose word I believe implicitly. 

““Have you seen the Richtersveld copper 
nuggets ?”’ he asked me. ‘‘ Well, they help 
to confirm what I have seen myself. No, 
not the nuggets Giffen has brought back, but 
something bigger. Man, there is a whole 
mountain of copper in the heart of those 
Richtersveld peaks ! " 


THE GERMAN’S STRANGE STORY. 


And then he told me how he had attempted 
to cut through the Thirst Mountains from 
German territory, from somewhere near 
where the great Fish River joins the Orange, 
towards Steinkopf. Being without guides, 
and having attempted an almost impossible 
journey at the hottest and driest time of the 
year, he had been lost, and had well-nigh 
died of thirst before some Hottentots luckily 
found him and eventually got him through. 
During those days of vain searching for 
water, or a way out, he had, he declared, 
come upon the “ mountain of copper ” which 
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out all he said ; moreover, he was a clever 
geologist and not likely to have made a 
mistake. He had not pegged the spot; as 
a German, crossing from German territory 
into British, he could not have done so. 
He swore, indeed, that nothing would ever 
induce him to venture into that thirst- 
haunted region again. He was on the point 
of leaving for Rhodesia, but knowing I 
intended trying to explore the Richtersveld 
mountains, and wishing to acknowledge some 
slight services I had been able to render him, 
he told me of this wonderful spot. A route 
he could not give me, except the point where 
he had left the Orange River, and that at 
which he ultimately came clear of the 
mountains ; but I thought, in my conceit, 
that this would be enough! I did not quite 
realize the awful maze I should have to search 
in. Moreover, he gave me the name of one 
of the Hottentots who had helped him out, 
and I thought that once this man was located 
I could quickly find the mountain. But, 
alas! I did not know the Hottentot of the 
Richtersveld as well then as I know him 
to-day ! 

A still greater incentive to the expedition 
was almost immediately forthcoming in the 
shape of news that exceptional rains had 
been reported from the district, and that 
gold nuggets had again been brought in by 
the natives. 

So it came about that in August, 1910, 


The riding bullocks, on which the Author and his companion did most of their travelling. 


legend has always placed in those hills. 
“Not a little kopje,”” he insisted, ‘ but a 
whole mountain peak of it.” Huge blocks 
of high-grade ore, blue and green with car- 
bonate, and glistening with pyrites, bornite, 
and peacock ore, cumbered the steep slopes. 
Indeed, he was emphatic that the whole 
mountain was of copper. He had a few 
samples with him, and certainly they bore 


at long last, my wagon stood ready in Port 
Nolloth, loaded with the stores necessary 
for a long stay in the mountains. I had as 
companion a tried prospector, who in years 
spent in the deserts of German South-West 
Africa had learned to live well-nigh without 
water, and had acquired a positive liking 
for sand in his food. I had a good coloured 
driver and voorleyer for my wagon-team of 
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The Richtersveld mountains in sight. 


sixteen sturdy oxen, native guides had been 
arranged for, and we flattered ourselves that 
these diamonds and gold nuggets, as well as 
a whole mountain of copper, would soon be 
ours, 

Now Port Nolloth, the only possible 
starting-place for such an expedition, is 
itself an isolated outpost of civilization. It 
is only about three hundred miles from Cape 
Town, but the sole connecting link is a 
precarious coasting steamer, and the forlorn 
little town is dumped, as it were, on one of 
the most desolate beaches conceivable. 
North, south, and east stretch nothing but 
dreary sand-dunes, covered—where vegeta- 
tion exists at all—with low, sad-coloured 
scrub. Not a tree the height of a man can 
be seen in any direction, and there are no 
toads except the short stretch of side-walk 
fronting the single line of little iron dwellings 
forming the white quarter. Behind this 
“ Front,’’ as it is called, are scattered the 
squalid huts of the natives. From this tiny 
frontier post a little two-foot gauge railway 
runs to the copper mines at O’okiep, but it 
has done nothing to open up the country, 
and could help our expedition but little. 
Our multitudinous stores came up on the 
same steamer with us from Cape Town, 
and the “ bed” of the wagon was packed 
with heavy sacks of Boer meal, bags of rice 
and coffee, and ‘‘ pockets ” of sugar, besides 
box after box of tinned provisions, tobacco, 
and other stores. Over these were spread 
our sleeping kits, and from the framework 
of the wagon-tent hung guns, rifles, and 
bandoliers, ready for instant use. A thing 


forgotten meant a thing that had to be dis- 
pensed with, for once Port Nolloth was left 
behind we should see no more stores—in 
fact, not even a dwelling—until our return. 
Medical stores had, of course, to be there, 
and above all—water! For, although we 
were faced with less than a hundred miles of 
trek before reaching the Orange River, with 
water in abundance, our path lay through 
the terrible loose sand of the coastal belt, 
where dune follows dune and the heavily- 
laden vehicle sinks to the hubs. In such a 
country progress is terribly slow, and the 
trip over the road described seldom takes 
less than six or seven days. Along this 
dreary and deserted trail there are but three 
water-holes, and the heat is usually terrific, 
as is the strain upon the oxen. 

For these poor beasts, of course, the 
carrying of water is out of the question, 
and they must perforce go long distances, 
under dreadful conditions, without quenching 
their thirst ; but no trip of this kind is ever 
undertaken without carrying as much water 
as possible for the men. A keg stood on the 
footboard beside the driver, canvas water- 
bags hung behind, and festooned about the 
interior were military water-bottles, tins, and 
all sorts of other utensils, filled with the 
precious fluid before leaving the base. We 
hoped to reach the first water-hole in two 
days—but then it might be dry! That would 
mean another two days to the next one— 
and a like uncertainty! For we soon found 
that the report of ‘‘ good rains” having 
fallen certainly could not have emanated 
from the particular region we were traversing, 
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where every mile took 
us into more burnt-up 
country. For a few 
miles from the sea 
vegetation of a sort 
was fairly abundant. 
This is to be accounted 
for by the dense fogs 
that are a feature of 
the coast, and which 
leave the vegetation 
saturated with mois- 
ture. Here the eu- 
phorbia, 
“milk-bush,” is 
abundant, fleshy- 
branched and looking 
like big bushes of giant 
asparagus. The young 
shoots break at the 
slightest touch, and 
a milk-white, sticky 
juice immediately 
exudes. This juice 
contains sixteen per 
cent. of rubber, and 
were it not for the 
superabundance of 
resin it also contains, 
would be of value. 
Therefore it is useless 
and a nuisance, the 
sap covering one’s 
clothes and hands 
with a sticky sub- 
stance which is ex- 
tremely hard to 


known as . 


remove. 
locking leaves growing flat upon the ground, 


The first water-hole, in the bed of the dry 
“Holghat River.” 


Huge, glossy- ously, with 
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and known as “ Hot- 
tentot’s plates,’’ queer, 
thick - leaved succu- 
lents, juicy - leaved 
mesembryanthemums, 
at certain times of 
the year gay with 
gorgeously - coloured, 
daisy-like flowers, and 
innumerable _ lily-like 
plants cover this fog- 
moistened stretch of 
coast. Unfortunately, 
much of this more 
pleasant part of the 
journey had to be 
covered in the night ; 
for we trekked late 
in the afternoon, and 
were taking advantage 
of the full moon to 
travel all night, so as 
to allow the oxen to 
rest’ during the in- 
tense heat of the day 
-—when, indeed, trek- 
king with such a load 
would be out of the 
question. 

On leaving the little 
township we struck 
immediately into the 
dunes, the wagon 
being soon almost up 
to its hubs in sand. 
Slowly and __labori- 


the driver cracking his long 
whip and yelling objurgations in English, 


Heavy work hauling the wagons out of the river-bed. 
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“They cackled and chattered to each other in their strange clicking tongue.’ 


Dutch, and Hottentot, and with the voorlever 
leader) dragging at the horns of the leading 
oxen and appearing to haul the whole team 
behind him, we struggled through the out- 
skirts of the dorp, crossed the snow-white, 
hard floor of the salt-pan that forms the 
athletic ground of the little community, and 
hauled into harder going still up long, 
featureless undulations of bush-clad sand, 
rising inland from the coast and giving 


Soon the 


terrible work to the panting team. 
dominant sounds of Port Nolloth—the boom 
of the surf and the monotonous tolling of 
the bell-buoy—ceased to be heard, and during 
our frequent spells of rest there was an utter 


silence all round us. All night we trekked, 
and now the melancholy yelp of jackals 
answering each other could be heard around 
us, varied once or twice by the horrible 
laughter of the hyena. Morning found us 
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outspanned in a feature- 
less desolation; no sign 
of life anywhere, not even 
the distant smoke of a 
fire Far as the eye 
could reach stretched 
long, rolling reaches of 
bare sand or low, grey, 
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sad-looking bush, for the fog-fed vegetation 
had been left behind 

We trekked but little in the day, for with 
the sun well up the heat became awful, the 
distant horizon disappearing in a shimmering 
lake of mirage. During this heat the oxen 
were unyoked and allowed to wander off in 
search of the scanty foa grass, whose dry- 


“* Ask them,’ I said, ‘if they know where the gold nuggets are found after rain.’” 
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looking tufts stood here and there among the 
drie-doorn and zout-bosch ; whilst the poor 
little voorlever—a_half-starved-looking Hot- 
tentot youth—had to vary his task of leading 
them all night by watching them all day. 
We ourselves lay under the wagon, not in 
it, for there the heat was stewing, and there 
was no other shade within a day's journey. 
At times we varied this by ranging out with 
gun and rifle in search of game; but of this 
there was little to be seen, although fresh 
spoor showed that it existed. 


THE FIRST WATER-HOLE. 


By the end of the second day we had 
reached the first water-hole, and very thank- 
ful we were to find it full, The poor oxen 
were much distressed, and it 
would have gone hard with 
them—and us—had the hole 
been dry; for although they 
will go four days without 
coming in for water when 
loose upon the veld, it is 
another matter when they are 
dragging a load through heavy 
sand, 

This water-hele is in an 
extraordinary deep fissure, 
which runs right through the 
country to the sea. It is 
marked by a line of low hills 
caused by the upheaval of 
rock all along either side of 
its course, and its bed is 
greatly below the level of the 
surrounding country. Here, 
beneath a steep bluff, we found 
the water-hole, a good-sized 
pit dug in the sand, and water 
which, when not tainted by 
the crowding animals, was 
sweet and good. Here, too, 
we found the first human 
beings that we had seen since 
leaving the coast: a few scare- 
crow Hottentots, thin and 
cadaverous-looking, and very 
poverty-stricken. They were old men and 
women, and were living almost entirely on 
the milk of their goats. We feasted them 
with strong coffee and gave them plenty of 
tobacco, which they revel in, smoking it in 
the hollow shin-bone of a buck, which men, 
women, and children pass from mouth to 


“Klaas” in his best 
clothes. 
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mouth as they squat on their haunches round 
the fire. There was fire enough for all that 
night, a big cheerful blaze of dry branches 
and roots constantly renewed—for the 
leopards had taken seven goats within the 
last three days. 

The warmth and the coffee and tobacco 
having loosened their tongues, they cackled 
and chattered to each other in theif strange 
clicking tongue, of which at that time neither 
of us white men knew very much. By and 
by one of them got up and’came to where 
we lay smoking, a little apart.“ Baastes,”’ 
said he, speaking in fair Dutch, ‘* 1 am Klaas. 
and the zendling (missionary) from Steinkopf 
has sent word that I am to guide you to the 
Gariep, or into the mountains—if you wish 
to go there, But these old brothers of mine, 
who live here by the water-pit, 
want to know why you go 
there.” 

** Ask them,” I said, answer- 
ing question with question, " if 
they know where Halip is: 
he who brought the German 
Preuss through the mountains 
in the dry season a_ year 
ago. Ask them also if any 
of them know where lies the 
mountain of copper—Ja; een 
heel berg !—that the Duitster 
saw. And ask them, while 
you are about it, if they know 
where the gold nuggets are 
found after rain, and where 
the blink klippies’ (bright 
stones—diamonds) are along 
the Gariep.” 

Old Klaas, a tiny, wizened 
old man, but an_ incredibly 
tough one, sat on his haunches, 
nodding his head. like a man- 
darin at each of my ques- 
tions. At the end he spat 
with an air of finality into 
the heart of the fire, arose, 
held out his pipe for more 
tobacco, and replied, ‘' Baas - 
if that is all you want there 
is no need to ask my old brothers! I 
— Klaas— know all these things!” 

“ Blazes!’ said my partner. ‘ We're in 
luck's way! This chap is evidently it/” 

And he was; for, as I have already 
remarked, we did not then know the 
Richtersveld Hottentot ! 


(To be continued.) 
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beginning with its issue for September, 1912, “ The 


During a period of nearly ten years, 
Wide World Magazine” has told, in consecutive chapters, the life history of the 
greatest bandit the world has ever known—Emiliano Zapata of Mexico. Through the columns 
of this Magazine the world learned for the first time of the rise of the “Master Bandit” 
from the unimportant role of a highwayman with a dozen followers, on the remoter trails of 
Southern Mexico, to the command, at one time, of more than twenty thousand armed men 
and absolute rule over nearly a million people. At this period Zapata took to himself the 
name of “ The Attila of the South,” nominated at least three Presidents of Mexico, twice took 
and held the national capital, and assisted in the unseating of three or four other Presidents 
out of the round dozen who have attempted to maintain themselves at Mexico City. And 
now Zapata is dead—dying, as he lived, by the sword. To the writer of all the previous 
chapters of the “ Master Bandit’s” history which have appeared in this Magazine falls, by an 
odd coincidence, the writing of this last chapter in the story of an outlaw whose raids dwarf 
those attributed to Genghis Khan, and whose sacking of cities compares for wanton destruction 
with the doings of the Huns in Belgium. Here is the last chapter in the stirring history 
of the “ Master Bandit,” as published exclusively by “The Wide World Magazine.” 


“The Book of them, threading their way through tree- 


hung mountain passes; of somnolent towns 


N a curious work called < 
of the Tiger,’’ some long - forgotten 


Indian hunter wrote : 


a coward, but a fool, 


look behind him when he 
walks alone in the land of 
the jaguar.” Fittingly 
enough, this line came to 
me as my first thought 
when I heard the report 
that Emiliano Zapata, for 
nearly ten years ruler of 
Southern Mexico, had 
been slain, his troops 
scattered, and his head 
carried on a pikestaff to 
Mexico City to be seen of 
all men as final proof that 
the '' Master Bandit ” was 
no more. Then before my 
mind's eye there floated 
pictures, in orderly se- 
quence, of long thin lines 
of cotton-clad, cartridge- 
belted, mounted men, 
thousands on thousands 


“ He is not only 
who does not 


Emiliano Zapata, the ‘‘ Master 
Bandit” of Mexico. 


beneath a tropical sky suddenly roused to 
ineffective life and useless resistance, and 


of these towns smoking in 
Tuins, with a dead man 
hung on every tree around 
the little green plazas. I 
saw the passing and re- 
passing of these same 
mounted murderers be- 
fore a man who bore the 
title of President ; their 
reversion from revolution 
to banditry; and long 
rides beneath velvet, star- 
strewn nights from 
mountain to sea and back 
again. I beheld, too, men 
backed against adobe walls 
in the broiling sun and 


shot to death by the 
score. Finally, closing 
that mental review, I saw 


a shadowy silhouette of 
a sinister-looking, black- 
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clad Indian, mounted on a great black 
horse, waving his hand in careless farewell 
from the ‘ Hill of the Nightingale,” near 
Villa Ayala. 

And now this black-clad horseman— 
Emiliano Zapata—had walked through the 
land of the jaguar without looking behind 
him. 1 was sure, from what I knew of him, 
from weeks of campaigning with him and 
months of following his trails, that this was 
what had happened. He had fallen into an 
ambush, a trap, an impasse of some sort, 
from which he had sought to fight his way 
out regardless of numbers, and had lost the 
fight, and his life with it. But the carefully- 
censored despatches which came through the 
Government wires in 1919 and 1920 told 
nothing save that the dreaded “ Attila of 
the South ’’ was dead, and that, ‘ for pur- 
poses of identification,” his body had been 
taken to Mexico City. 

Then, one day, a little Indian girl, stolid, 
indifferent, yet revengeful—all at one and 
the same time—came into the United States 
from Mexico, with a letter to me from a 
once - prominent resident 
of Southern Mexico. The 
girl knew no English, and 
her Spanish was so inter- 
Jarded with Indian idioms 
that even I, with many 
years’ residence in Mexico 
behind me, could hardly 
understand some of it; 
but her memory was of 
the best. She was the 
widow—I may say the 
last and most nearly legal 
of a large number of 
widows—of Emiliano Za- 
pata. From her I obtained 
the truth about Zapata's 
death, of which she was 
an accidental witness. It 
is a story which carries 
one back to the Middle 
Ages—I had almost said 
to the Crusades — when 
the longest life belonged to 
the trickiest, as well as the 
most skilful, swordsman. 

Previous articles in THe WiprE Worip 
MaGazINE carried the tragic history of 
Zapata down to about the middle of 1919, 
the last article having appeared in the issue 
of this magazine for November of that year. 
Not long before this, the ‘* Master Bandit ” 
had abducted an Indian girl, Maria Flores, 
from the town of Cuautla, twice looted by 
him and his followers. This was the girl 
who survived him and who saw her fierce 
Jord and master slain. Passing through the 
United States on her way to Cuba, and 
thence back into Southern Mexico, she came 


Colonel Jesus Guajardo, the man 
who killed Zapata in a duel with 
swords. 
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to me, who had previously chronicled the life 
and deeds of Zapata in a small way, as if sent 
by some mysterious fate to allow me to 
complete the history of the bandit. 

And here is the story Maria Flores de 
Zapata told me concerning the killing of 
Zapata :— 


Emiliano Zapata is dead, dying as he lived, 
always in a fight. Those of us who knew 
him best, especially in the last year of his 
career, when he and his men came against 
the stronger forces of the Federal Govern- 
ment, augmented by troops from the revolu- 
tionary armies of the north of Mexico, felt 
that his end was near; but he would listen 
to none of us, until at last he was caught in 
a trap. And such a trap!—simpler than 
hundreds that had been laid for him before, 
and which he had always evaded, or turned 
in such a way as to spring them on his 
enemies. In the midst of this trap he met 
death at the hands of one man, in a fight 
from which there was no escape but death, 
since he was surrounded by the forces of his 
enemies. It happened 
near the little village of 
Calixto, about midway 
between Cuautla and Villa 
Ayala, in the State of 
Guerrero. 

Emiliano, who took me 
away from my family in 
Cuautla in the winter of 
1918-19, carried me to 
Peltlalcingo and the Villa 
Ayala, which is the 
hacienda of the Zapata 
family. There a_ priest 
married us, so that I have 
always considered myself 
his lawful widow, and now 
that a new Government 
has come to Mexico,* 1 
am going back to try to 
> save something from the 
a property he left. 

In the summer of 1919 
Zapata was in control of 
the city of Cuernavaca, 
about seventy-five miles 
over the mountains southward from Mexico 
City. When General Pablo Gonzales, then 
Minister of War to the Carranza Govern- 
ment, came with five regiments (about six 
thousand men), Emiliano refused to fight, 
but evacuated the city of Cuernavaca and 
moved his troops to Jojutla, Peltlalcingo, 
and other villages surrounding Cuernavaca. 
He had then remaining about twelve 
thousand men of the twenty thousand he 
once had. 


* That of President Alvara Obregon. —AurHor. 
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When the Federal troops had been there 
a little while, the Mexican Government began 
sending money to pay them and supplies to 
feed them from Mexico City. Emiliano 
allowed the army transport officers to think 
the railroad was open and free for use until 
a train carrying three hundred thousand 
pesos (about one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars) passed over it, bound for Cuernavaca. 
This train he ambushed, 
dynamited, and robbed, 
killing the Federal guard 
of about a hundred 
soldiers, and taking the 
money back ‘to Villa 
Ayala. This coup revived 
the somewhat waning 
loyalty of his soldiers, 
and they began prepara- 
tions to turn southward 
into Chiapas and Southern 
Vera Cruz to make other 
raids. 


Just at this time 
General Gonzales, who 
had come in person to 


Cuernavaca, sent a force 
of Federal troops against 
the town of Cuautla, 
where Emiliano had es- 
tablished a large body of 
his men. 

This Federal force was 
under the command of 
Colonel Jesus Guajardo, 
a former officer* in the 
army of Francisco Villa, 
in’ Northern Mexico, 
Instead of attacking 
Cuautla, Colonel Guajardo 
sent messengers to Za- 
pata asking the latter 
what inducements — he 
would offer if he (Guajardo) joined him with 
his entire regiment. 

At first Zapata was wary, but after several 
exchanges of secret communications with 
Guajardo, covering some ten days, he agreed 
to the latter's request for a personal meeting 
in Cuautla. It seems to me now that the 
very fact that General Gonzales, after send- 
ing Colonel Guajardo to attack Cuautla, did 
not compel him to make that attack, should 
have warned Emiliano that Gonzales had at 
least some sort of idea as to the supposedly 
secret negotiations that were going on be- 
tween him and the Federal colonel. Possibly 
Emiliano did sense some danger, but he 
silenced the warning by making an excuse 
not to meet Guajardo in Cuautla. Instead, 
he arranged a new meeting with the Federal 
officer at Calixto, about ten miles from 


+See “A Bandit’s Bride,” in THe Wiok Worto Magazine 
for“Tuly, August, and September, 1917. 


Maria Flores de Zapata, who here 

tells the dramatic story of her 

husband’s death, of which she was 
an eye-witness. 
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Cuautla, and in the direction of Zapata's 
headquarters at  Peltlalcingo. Emiliano 
agreed to take only ten men with him, and 
to leave his brother, Eufemio, in charge of 
the main body of his forces at Cuautla. 
Guajardo promised, on his part, to bring 
only ten men, and to refrain from attacking 
Cuautla, or making any pretence to attack 
it, until after both he and Emiliano had 
concluded their meeting 
at Calixto and returned 
to their various forces. 
Emiliano thereupon sent 
a passport through his 
own lines for Guajardo 
and ten men, all to be 
armed, as his own ten 
men and himself were to 
carry arms. 

I afterwards learned 
that Colonel Guajardo, as 
soon as he was assured 
of the day and place of 
the meeting with Zapata, 
sent word to General 
Gonzales, and the latter 
dispatched two regiments 
of his best troops to 
attack Cuautla at the 
very hour at which Gua- 
jardo was to be in con- 
ference with Zapata at 
Calixto, This was the 
first piece of treachery; 
another followed it im- 
mediately. Guajardo 
altered the passport which 
Emiliano had sent him to 
read ‘‘ 100’? men instead 
of “10.” Leaving this 
additional force of ninety 
armed men_ to follow 
him, after he had himself 
passed through the lines established by 
Zapata, Guajardo took his ten men and set 
out for Calixto, whither Emiliano had already 
gone with only ten men. Some of Zapata's 
officers, including his brother, begged him to 
surround the meeting-place with armed men, 
within calling distance of the horn he always 
carried. He refused, saying that he believed 
Guajardo to be sincere, that a revolution 
against the Carranza Government was brew- 
ing in Northern Mexico—as it was—and that 
he had good reason to think that if he suc- 
ceeded in winning over Guajardo he might 
also get Pablo Gonzales and his five regiments 
to come in with him as well, when he could 
control all the ten States of Southern Mexico 

Mexican armies, as you know, seldom, if 
ever, fight at night; yet the two regiments 
from Cuernavaca fell on Cuautla that even- 
ing, and completely surprised and routed the 
force under Emiliano’s brother, Eufemio 
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Zapata, the latter barely escaping with his 
life. Emiliano Zapata, of course, knew 
nothing of this, being completely deceived 
by Guajardo’s pretensions. Feeling that he 
was about to come to a peaceful agreement 
with a large body of Federals, Emiliano took 
me with him to Calixto, otherwise I should 
probably have been killed in Cuautla. Thus 
it came about that I saw all that passed at 
Calixto and the last scene in my husband's life. 

Guajardo’s ninety additional men camped 
in the hills about three miles from Calixto, 
though Zapata, of course, did not know this, 
and believed that he and his half-score men 
were dealing only with the Federal colonel 
and ten followers. The village of Calixto 
lies in a little bowl in the mountains, hidden 
by heavy forests, and consists of only a few 
houses and about a hundred brush jacales, 
in which live the peones who work on the 
surrounding hactendas. Guajardo and his 
men arrived during the afternoon of the day 
on which the Federals were to attack Cuautla. 
Emiliano and Guajardo met for the confer- 
ence beneath a large ahuchuete tree in the 
little park in the centre of the village. 1 sat 
on the veranda of the house in which Zapata 
had his headquarters, about a hundred yards 
from the scene of the conference, and so saw 
all that went on there. 

They talked for about an hour, but there 
was some delay in the arrangements, because 
Zapata wanted Guajardo’s forces to be dis: 
armed before they were allowed to pass 
through the lines Emiliano had established. 
Zapata had ten armed men standing behind 
his chair at the table, and Guajardo had an 
equal number, also armed, behind him. 

The argument was quite friendly, and each 
seemed to be trying to convince the other of 
the justice of his position. Zapata's body- 
guard, suspecting nothing, were standing at 
ease, some of them leaning carelessly against 
the tree-trunk. I remember now that I 
commented to myself on the fact that the 
Federal soldiers all stood erect and ready, as 
if expecting some signal. I think no one 
noticed this, however, and I attached no 
importance to it until after the tragedy had 
been completed. 

The discussion had gone on for about an 
hour when I heard shouting on the hillside 
above the village, and, looking upward, saw 
three Indian boys running down the slope as 
fast as they could. When these boys had 
got about half-way down the hillside. some 
men appeared, coming over the crest of the 
hill, and began shooting at the running boys. 
I saw two of the boys fall, and then my 
attention was recalled to my husband by a 
commotion under the ahuehuete tree. 

As IT looked down, I saw that Colonel 
Guajardo had leaped to his feet, and was 
attacking Emiliano with his sabre. Zapata 
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had no weapon except the large machete he 
always carried, having, like Guajardo, left 
his rifle and pistols in the house. Guajardo 
quickly knocked over the little table, and, 
as he and Emiliano fought, the ten men on 
each side joined in. As the range was too 
short for them to use their rifles, they fought 
with the butts of their guns and with their 
machetes. Zapata's short-bladed machete, 
with its square end, was no match for the 
long, sharp-pointed sabre in Guajardo’s 
hands, and presently I saw the machete blade 
fly into two or three pieces, shattered by one 
blow of the sword. 

Then Emiliano tried to rush in past the 
whirling blade and grapple with his enemy, 
for Zapata was tremendously strong, and 
had been a noted wrestler in the camp at 
Villa Ayala. As he sprang, however, 
Guajardo thrust his sabre out straight and 
ran it clean through my husband's body, so 
that he fell forward on the blade. 

By this time the Federal troops—the men 
I had seen shooting at the boys on the hill- 
side—had swarmed down into the valley, 
and the ten men of my husband’s guard were 
immediately killed, without any offer to 
accept their surrender or to spare their lives. 
Then, while I watched them helpless, 
Guajardo hacked my husband’s head from 
his body and held it up by the hair so that 
all his men could see that the dead man 
had once been the famous Emiliano Zapata. 
Afterwards he got his men to cut a pole 
from a near-by thicket, and with his own 
hands fixed the head on top of it. There- 
after they carried this grisly trophy to 
Mexico City, so that the Government officials 
and the people might know that the man 
who had controlled Southern Mexico for 
more than ten years had been killed at last. 

The Federal troops searched all the houses 
and even the jacales for Zapatistas, but, 
finding none, finally went away. As for me, 
T ran through the back door of the house 
and fled into the brush, where I stayed 
until all the soldiers had left. That night 
I came back and, with the help of some old 
men and women, buried my husband's head- 
less body, piled stones over it, and then 
threw earth over the stones, so that in a few 
days the jungle would begin to grow over it. 
Now I doubt if even I could find that secret 
grave again. 

The attack on Cuautla drove the surprised 
Zapatistas, with only Eufemio Zapata to 
lead them, back on Peltlalcingo and Villa 
and so left the road clear for Colonel 
Guajardo and his men to return to Cuautla 
without having to tight their way through 
the forces of my husband or his brother. 
Thus they got safely back to Cuernavaca, 
where Guajardo was made a general as a 
reward for his exploit. When I went to 
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“As he and Emiliano fought, the ten men on each side joined in.” 
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Mexico City, thoroughly disguised, two weeks 
later, I saw my husband’s head on a pole in 
front of the military barracks. 


Thus, shorn of much of its Spanish imagery 
and its Indian bitterness, begins and ends 
the story of the passing of the “ Master 
Bandit.” Yet a sort of Nemesis seems to 
have fought for Emiliano Zapata, even after 
his death, for not more than three months 
after he was killed in Calixto his slayer was 
caught in a revolutionary plot in Northern 
Mexico, where he had been sent with the rank 
of general in the Federal army, and was execu- 
ted by a firing squad of the same Govern- 
ment for which he trapped and killed Zapata. 

So far as I have been able to learn, neither 
of the Zapata brothers left any legitimate 
children. The father of the boys, old Joaquin 
Zapata, died in 1918, and Eufemio Zapata is 
now a peaceful farmer on the ancestral acres at 
Villa Ayala, in the State of Morelos, Mexico. 

The effects of Emiliano Zapata's activities 
will be felt in Southern Mexico for many a 
jong year. Tens of thousands of public 
records—deeds, property transfers, marriage 
records, birth registrations, death notices, 
maps, and other all-but-unreplaceable docu- 
ments—were destroyed at his orders, in his 
fatuous belief that the destruction of deeds 
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and mortgages would leave the land free to 
Tevert to the Indians, his great and not 
entirely unworthy objec:ive having been the 
redistribution of the lands of Southern Mexico 
among the poor. The titles to at least ten 
thousand farms and tracts of timber land, 
numberless mines, water-rights, and other 
vested properties are so tangled up by these 
destructive methods of ten years that it is 
doubtful if all these properties will ever be 
returned to their former owners. Doubtless 
a quarter of a million Indians—the poor 
tillers of the soil, who had been robbed and 
oppressed for three or four centuries—have 
been benefited, temporarily at least, by his 
action. Possibly some of the benefits will 
be permanent, but they scarcely balance the 
long account, for nearly a score of ruined 
towns mark the paths where raged this 
human scourge and his ruthless followers. 
The crimes he committed were many, and 
those charged to him are numberless as are 
the stars of Mexico’s own purple nights. 
Spite of all, however, I cannot but believe 
that the people of Southern Mexico are the 
better for his passing their way ; that never 
again will they be ground as cruelly beneath 
the heel of the powers at Mexico City as they 
were before the star of Zapata rose above 
the Hill of the Nightingale, near Villa Ayala. 


AWAY out 


in picturesque Batavia there is an 
ancient piece of ordnance, half-buried in the ground, 


which is known as the “Holy Cannon.” — This is 
considered particularly sacred by the natives, and 
the picture shows members of the local tribes 
praying beside it, the cannon being surrounded by 
offerings in the shape of coloured-pay er flowers. 


THE “HOLY CANNON” OF BATAVIA. 


At the breech of the cannon there is a casting 
of a man’s wrist and hand, closed tight. This 
syinbol is regarded by the superstitious natives 


aS a species of god, and worshipped accordingly. 
Childless women sit beside it, fully — believing 
that their prayers for a family will be heard and 
granted. 
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LIEUT- COLONEL 
GORDON CASSERLY 


INDIAN ARMY (RETIRED) 


E silence of the Himalayan night 
brooded over the tiny outpost of 
Buxa Duar, lying in a wooded horse- 
shoe two thousand feet up on the 
face of the giant mountain-rampart of India. 
We sat, my junior, Captain Balderston, and 
I, before a blazing wood fire in the Mess—for 
January nights are apt to be cold in the 
Himalayas. Of all the cheerful topics for 
two officers of an Indian Army detachment 
isolated from their kind to discuss, we were 
talking of men “ running amok ’’—sepoys 
whom long dwelling on a grievance had 
driven mad until, 
on a sudden im- 
pulse, they seized 
their rifles and 
shot at everyone 
around them un- 
til shot down 
themselves. 

It was an un- 
healthy subject ; 
and perhaps that 
is why I soon 
wearied of it, 
and, opening the 
glass door lead- 
ing on to the 
veranda, went 
out into the chill 
air. The night 
was dark, and I 
_could see nothing 
but the outlines 
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of the hills black against the sky. But I 
knew every detail of the hidden scenery by 
heart, the rocky road running past the Mess 
down the steep wooded slope, past my 
bungalow a hundred feet below where [ 
stood—I could see the light of my lamp 
streaming from a window—and, a couple of 
hundred feet lower still, over the little 
stretch of artificially levelled soil that was 
our parade ground, rifle range, and hockey 
field in one. On the far side of it was a 
hillock with a 
flattened top, and 
on this stood the 
fort, a loopholed 
stone wall sur- 
rounding a group 
of single-storeyed 
buildings, the 
barracks that 
housed my de- 
tachment of two 
hundred sepoys 
—a fourth of 
them Moham- 
medans, the rest 
Rajputs from the 
Bikanir desert 
and Jodpore. On 
the other three 
sides of that hil- 
lock were preci- 
pices hundreds of 
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feet deep, and then the mountains fell sharply 
to the billowy sea of foliage of the great 
Terai jungle, two thousand feet below. 

Eleven strokes on the bronze gong out- 
side the guardroom in the fort had just 
quivered up through the still night; and I 
went back into.the ante-room and shut the 
door. I sat down in my easy-chair and 
enjoyed the luxury of the fire. Suddenly I 
started, for a report like a ritle-shot came to 
my ears. 

“Did you hear that, Balderston?” I 
asked. 

** What, Major ? 
my comrade. 

“It sounded like a shot. Yet it wasn’t 
sharp and distinct, as the report of a rifle 
would be; it seemed rather long drawn out. 
Listen!” 

The staccato bark of a khakur deer rang 
out from the dense jungle that rioted to our 
very doors, 

‘Only a barking deer after all,” I said, 
and lit a fresh cigarette. 

Before the match burned out, however, a 
fresh sound shocked the silent night—the 
soul-gripping bugle-call “ Alarm!’ that 
thrills the soldier when and wherever he 
hears it. Shouts followed from the fort 
below, as I tore open the door and sprang 
out on the veranda. 

© Get your orderly with his rifle, Balderston, 
and follow me to the barracks,” I cried. 

But, Major,” he began, " won't you 

Before the sentence ended I was out and 
running down the steep road. For I knew 
what the sounds meant—I had heard them 
before, unhappily. Murder! ‘The cruel 
treason of a comrade’s death, ushering in, 
perhaps, a series of tragedies, more crimes, 
more blood, pursuit and the killing of the 
assassin—or else his capture and the gallows 
at the end! It all flashed through my brain 
as I raced wildly down the hill. 

The lamp from my window threw a broad 
beam of light across the road ahead which, 
as I passed through it, would show me up 
to anyone lurking in the darkness. I hoped 
that no one was watching for me there, as 
I ran even faster through the bar of light ; 
then I stopped short. For two figures 
loomed up suddenly before me; and out- 
lined against the starlit s as they were I 
saw they were sepoys carrying rifles. 

“ Who is there? I called in Urdu. 

To my relief they replied, in the same 
language :— 

a nib, there has been a murder in the 
The subahdar-major sent us to escort 


I heard nothing,” replied 


pe 


you.” 

* Come then,” I cried, and ran on. 

As I reached the summit of the hillock 
crowned with the loopholed wall a man came 
out of the gateway of the fort. 
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“Is it you, Sahib ?”” he asked. 

It was my senior native officer, Subahdar 
Jan Mahommed. 

He grasped my arm and went on in a low 
tone :— 

“Shaikh Bakur, the colour-havildar of 
my company, has been shot in his bed in 
the barrack-room. Farid Khan, the sentry 
on the magazine, is missing from his post.’’ 

Shaikh Bakur, one of my best non-com- 
missioned officers! And the murderer a 
man of the guard, who would have nine 
more cartridges in the magazine of his rifle— 
nine more lives in his hand ! 

The fort was full of moving shadows. 
The men of the detachment, roused from 
their beds, were falling in before the-guard- 
room and answering their names to their 
company orderlies, calling the roll by the 
light of lanterns. 

“ Put out those lights ! ’ I ordered. ‘' They 
will only show you up to anyone who wants 
a mark to fire at. Let the section com- 
manders call over their men from memory.” 

Balderston's voice sounded behind me in 
the darkness. 

‘ Where is the Major-sahib?”’ he was 
asking in Urdu. 

“Here I am,” I replied. ‘‘ Take each 
man singly into the guard-room, shut the 
door, and examine his rifle to see if it has 
recently been fired. The sentry over the 
magazine is missing; but it doesn’t follow 
that he is the murderer.” 

Subahdar Jan Mahommed briefly whispered 
the story of the crime—all that was known 
of it—while the low-toned voices went on 
monotonously in the darkness :— 

“Chand Singh ? ” 

“Hail” 

*’ Mahommed Ali ? ” 

“Hail” 

“ Abdul Karim ?” 

“Hai!” 

In one barrack-room thirty-three men were 
sleeping on their charpoys—wooden string- 
bedsteads. Only one bed was empty, that 
just opposite the colour-havildar’s. It be- 
longed to a young Mohammedan sepoy called 
Farid Khan, who was on guard that night. 
The deafening report of a rifle in the long, 
high-ceilinged room awoke the sleepers, a 
lamp was overturned, heavy boots clattered 
over the stone floor, someone dashed out of 
the open door—and then, as in the darkness 
men asked what had happened, their voices 
were drowned by appalling shrieks of mortal 
agony. A hunt for matches, and at last a 
flame flickered in a small lantern. By its 
light the awestruck sepoys saw their colour- 
havildar writhing on his bed in anguish, shot 
through the body. 

The subahdar ended his tale. The calling 
of the roll was over, and the silence was 
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only broken by an occasional stifled cough 
and the heavy breathing of the men in the 
invisible ranks. 

Suddenly there rang out on the shuddering 
night a wild, unearthly cry. 

“It is Shaikh Bakur in his pain,” explained 
the Indian officer beside me. * He is not 
yet dead.” 

I ran to the barrack-room. I threw open 
the door, and stopped appalled as a wild 
shriek assailed my ears. The long, vaulted 
room was in darkness save at one end, where 
on ceiling and whitewashed walls flickering 
shadows were cast by a small lamp that lit 
up a group of men surrounding a bed and 
striving to hold down on it the body of a 
frenzied man who sought to hurl himself to 
the floor. 

He was splendidly built and very powerful, 
and it took all the strength of three or four 
of them to restrain him. 

He had been shot in the back at so close 
a range that the bullet had driven through 
him and flattened against the wall by his 
charpoy. 

By the bedside a fat Brahmin wept 
piteously. It was our hospital assistant— 
we had no doctor with the detachment then— 
and he was all the medical help on which we 
had to rely. In this emergency he proved 
useless. He blubbered like'a child, and the 
tears ran down his plump face as he answered 
in English, when I asked him if he could do 
anything for the sufferer :— 

“ Sir, it is useless. The man will die 

“Can you not give him an opiate—some- 
thing to ease his pain?” 

But, utterly unstrung by the sight of the 
wounded man’s agony, he only repeated 
monotonously :— 

“He must die. 
must die.”’ 

And he sobbed helplessly. 

I could not linger. The murderer was at 
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Sir, it is useless. He 
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large, and my first 
duty was to try to 
capture him. I 
turned to go, and 
trod on something 


hard. It was an 
empty  cartridge- 
case. By the 


death-bed of his 
victim the assassin 
had reloaded! 
That meant only 
one thing — that 
the slaying was 
not ended. 

When a man 
“runs amok” he 
never contents 
himself with the 
slaughter of his 
one especial enemy; but, resolved to cheat 
the gallows, he strikes blindly at everyone 
within reach, killing until he is -killed him- 
self. Knowing his life forfeit, he seeks to 
sell it dearly, and slays anyone—man, 
woman, or child—who comes in his way. 

My heart wrung by the agonized cries of 
the dying soldier, I went out into the dark- 


Native officers and a colour-havildar of the 
Author’s detachment. 
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ness again to the shadowy ranks of silent 
men awaiting my orders. Captain Balderston 
reported that he and the four native officers 
had examined the rifle of every individual 
of the detachment, except the missing 
sentry’s, and found all clean. This proved 
Farid Khan's guilt; for no one had had 
time to remove the traces of a shot having 
been fired from his weapon. 

The problem now was where to search for 
the murderer. The fort, consisting of strag- 
gling buildings, some of them open and 
empty, offered in the darkness numerous 
hiding-places ; and the wall surrounding it 
was nowhere too high to prevent its being 
scaled. Farid Khan might be lurking within 
a few yards of us for all I knew ; or he might 
already have escaped from the fort. He had 
his bayonet as well as his cartridges, and 
could do much harm before being killed or 
captured. 

While I mentally debated where to begin 
the search one of the jemadars (native 
lieutenant) came hurriedly to me and 
whispered :— 

* Sahib, sahib, come quick! 
derer! He is in my room!” 

~ Farid Khan ? ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sahib. You know it is next door 
to the barrack-room in which he shot 
Shaikh Bakur. When the alarm sounded 
I ran out and left my door open. It is now 
shut—and bolted on the inside!” 

By the guard-room the men of the Quarter 
Guard were drawn up with fixed bayonets. 
I called two of them to accompany me, and, 
led by the jemadar, went to his room, which 
opened on to the stone veranda running past 
the barrack-room in which the tragedy had 
occurred. 

* Load your rifles,” I whispered to my two 
men. 

I tried the door. It was apparently 
fastened on the inside by a bolt at the 
bottom. 

“ Get ready!" I said, and drew back for 
a short run. 

1 pictured the murderer standing in the 
dark room with fixed bayonet and loaded 
rifle ready to sell his life dearly. [f the door 
were burst open he would have the advan- 
tage of being able to see anyone entering 
outlined against the faint light outside. But, 
of course, [ could not ask another to go 
before me; so, praying that if Farid Khan 
were really there he might miss me with his 
first shot and give me the chance of grappling 
with him, I threw myself against the closed 
door. 

It gave way suddenly, and I pitched into 
the room almost on my head, and the door 
swung to behind me. I fell on my hands 
and knees, and for an instant suffered the 
agony of death. I almost saw a spurt of 
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flame and seemed almost to feel the shock 
of the bullet. 

But nothing happened. I scrambled to 
my feet. Was the murderer, unable to see 
me, waiting for my movements to disclose 
my position, so that he could attack me with 
his bayonet ? I stood still for a second. 
I heard no sound; so, with outstretched: 
hands, I groped about the small room, 
stumbling against the few articles of furni- 
ture in it. I felt decidedly uncomfortable, 
expecting every moment a shot or a stab. 
But as I moved cautiously around in this 
unpleasant game of blindman’s buff and 
nothing occurred, my confidence returned. 
I struck a match. There was no one in the 
room but myself ! 

I remember that my first feeling was 
disgust at having been scared for nothing. 
But my next was very decided relief that [ 
was not shut up in the small apartment, 
weaponless, with an armed and desperate 
murderer. 

I opened the door—and saw the rifles of 
my two sepoys go up to their shoulders ; 
for they could not discern who was coming 
out. I hurriedly called to them not to fire. 

*T thought that Farid Khan had trapped 
you, Sahib, when the door shut on you,” said 
the jemadar, cheerfully. 

I omitted to tell him my opinion of him 
for not bursting his way in to help me if he 
had believed that ; instead, I examined the 
door to see how it had become fastened, and 
decided that when it banged to behind him 
the bolt had fallen down and caught. 

While I was thus engaged a man ran up in 
the darkness. 

‘Sahib, sahib! He has escaped from the 
fort!’ he called, excitedly. ‘‘ I was near 
the back gate when someone rushed past 
me and climbed over it.” 

We went to the gate, a double-leafed iron 
one, and as we reached it the jemadar trod 
on a ball-cartridge. By the light of matches 
we saw that the toes of a man’s boots had 
scraped the gate as he drew himself up to 
the top to spring down on the other side. 
His rifle had probably been slung on_his 
back, and the bolt of it. slipping back, had 
allowed the cartridge that we found to fall 
out. We opened the gate and passed through, 

Outside the back wall ran a strip of level 
ground, with three or four empty sheds and 
a few trees. Forty yards away it ended in 
a rocky precipice three hundred feet deep, 
down which at one spot steps were cut to 
lead to a path below. 

I searched the huts, and then, believing 
that the murderer had got away down these 
steps, I cautiously approached the edge of 
the cliff. I passed within five vards of a 
tree against which (I discovered later) stood 
the murderer, with loaded rifle, intently 


watching my shadowy form outlined against 
the stars. Luckily for me I did not know 
it. I owed my life to the darkness that hid 
him; for he was ready to shoot me down 
if I tried to rush him, as I naturally should 
have done had I seen him. 

] then went to search round the side walls— 
a ticklish task, for they were barely ten yards 
from the brink of steep precipices. Then I 
re-entered the fort to send an armed party. 


down the one road to the forest below, to 


catch the fugitive 
if he followed the 
path at the bottom 
of the steps. 

Farid Khan, 
however, heard 
them passing be- 
low him as_ he 
crept cautiously 
down the face of 
the cliff on the 
rough-hewn stair- 
way, and, instead 
of using the path 
which would have 
brought him into 
their arms, plunged 
into the jungle on 
the foothills until 
the tangled and 
trackless under- 

held him 
up, and he threw 
himself on the 
ground to await 
daylight. 

There through the dark hours he lay 
wakeful, with every sense on the alert, his 
rifle clutched in his ready hands ; although, 
more than human pursuers or even wild 
beasts—for panthers, tigers, elephants, and 
the terrible Himalayan bears roam in those 
jungles—he dreaded the ghosts and devils 
with which native superstition people the 
night in this wild country. His thoughts 
dwelt, not on the horror of his crime nor the 
gallows that hungered for him, but on the 
satisfaction of knowing one enemy slain, and 
the hope that he might baffle pursuit and 
live to steal back one night into the fort and 
avenge himself on yet another. 

For Farid Khan had persuaded himself— 
or been persuaded by others—that during 
his two years with the regiment he had been 
the object of constant persecution at the 
hands of Subahdar Jan Mahommed and his 
creature, Shaikh Bakur. The young fool— 
he was not twenty-one—did not realize that 
he was the tool of others, the instrument of 
plotters who aimed at the removal of the 
Native officer and the colour-havildar so 
that two of the conspirators should be pro- 
moted to fill their places, 
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He recalled how certain of his comrades 
in the company—even non-commissioned 
officers among them—men of his own village, 
Rangars tike himself, had secretly com- 
miserated him on the injustice that he 
suffered, had wondered at his patience, had 
even seemed to think him a coward for 
enduring so long. They knew better now. 

He went over the incidents of that fate- 
ful day. Shaikh Bakur had reprimanded 
him angrily for coming on parade with 
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dirty accoutrements, and ordered him to 
clean and show them again that afternoon. 
True, the belts were not spotless, but with 
anyone else they would have passed un- 
noticed. Then at drill the commanding 
sahib had checked him for inattention, be- 
cause his mind was dwelling on his grievance. 
But that again was chalked up against the 
colour-havildar. He did not blame the Major- 
sahib; everyone knew that the sahibs, 
though occasionally fools, were not inten- 
tionally unjust, and did not care what 
religion or caste a man belonged to: unlike 
Jan Mahommed, who persecuted him because 
he was a Rangar, a Mohammedan of a dif- 
ferent class to this native officer. 

He was glad that he had not just now 
been obliged to shoot the Major-sahib, who 
always had a cheery word for him when he 
brought the letters to his bungalow every 
day—for Farid Khan was post-orderly. 

Then he thought of how, in the afternoon, 
he had laid out the cleaned accoutrements 
on the ground near the barrack-room for 
Sh2ikh Bakur’s inspection, and how the 
colour-haviidar declared that they were 
dirtier than before, and insulted him by a 
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foulname. The sycophantic sepoys standing 
around had laughed. But his real friends had 
sympathized with him, had urged him to 
wash away in blood the stain of the insult, 
had pointed out that when he went on guard 
that night he would carry the lives of ten 
enemies in the magazine of his rifle. They 
even suggested to him the exact manner in 
which he could avenge himselt. Yes, their 
plan was a good one. 

What fiend of Jehannum had made Jan 
Mohammed lock the door of his room that 
night, and so keep out the man seeking 
vengeance for his wrongs ? Well, as he had 
failed to get the worse tyrant, he had tried 
for the lesser one—and succeeded. Shaikh 
Bakur would never insult him again. And 
when the Major-sahib got tired of the search 
—what a pity he was so fond of hunting wild 
animals, and thus knew the jungles so well !— 
he, Farid Khan, would show what a hunter 
he was when he stole back into the fort one 
night and caught the subahdar off his guard. 

Daylight dawned at last. Danger from 
spirits was past, from wild beasts lessened, 
from men increased. He took off his khaki 
uniform—he wore native undress under it— 
wrapped it up in his greatcoat and, making 
a bundle of it, threw it over his shoulder. 
Then he set off through the jungle for a spot 
ten miles away, where a road began that ran 
past an occasional village where he could 
get food. He would lay in a supply of it— 
his kind friends had provided him with 
money—and then hide in the jungle until 
the search for him was over. As he stumbled 
over the sharp-edged rocks of the foothills 
he was glad that, instead of thin native 
shoes, he was wearing his stout military 
boots. He did not know that those same 
boots would eventually lead him to the 
gallows ! 

He did not fear pursuit on that road, for 
he was heading away from the little railway 
in the great forest below, the steel road that 
everyone would expect him to aim for. 


Daybreak found me sitting alone in the 
Orderly Room of the fort. There was no 
sound save the strokes of the gong when the 
sentry of the Quarter Guard struck the 
hour. Poor Shaikh Bakur's cries had ceased 
with his life, and his body had been carried 
to our little hospital. The officers and men 
of the detachment had been sent to their 
beds after I had held an inquiry into the 
murder and put one of Farid Khan’s com- 
rades under arrest for complicity in the 
crime. His bed was next to the assassin’s, 
and between them a small lamp was burning 
when the shot was fired. When the others 
in the room awoke, this man was seen to 
extingu'sh it as the murderer ran out of 
the door. 
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In the strange hush that had succeeded 
the hubbub of the night I planned how to 
spread a net for fifty miles around us to 
ensnare the fugitive. Below the mountains 
stretched the great Terai forest that, near 
us over thirty miles deep, extended for 
hundreds of miles east and west along the 
foot of the Himalayas. For a long distance 
there was but one road through it, connecting 
scattered tea-gardens in its heart with the 
solitary little railway built to carry away 
their produce. 

The telegraph—we had it in our isolated 
station to link us up with the outer world— 
had already flashed the news of the crime 
and the fugitive’s description hundreds and 
hundreds of miles across India to the authori- 
ties in the native State in which lay Farid 
Khan’s village. And everywhere the police 
had been warned. Before the sun rose the 
armed parties that were to form the meshes 
of the net had left the fort. 

Two days went by without news. Then, 
on the third morning, two white men rode 
up the steep track from the forest below. 
They were M——, a Royal Engineer officer 
on special duty in the district, and Tyson- 
Tyson, our nearest neighbour, a planter who 
lived twenty odd miles away. 

They brought me tidings. On their way 
up to pay me a visit they had passed, ten 
miles away, one of my patrols, a young 
Rajput havildar (sergeant), Ranjit Singh, 
with two sepoys of his caste. Ranjit Singh 
told them of the crime, and asked them 
to let me know that a jungle-dweller had 
informed him that on the morning after the 
murder he had seen a man dressed in white, 
carrying a rifle and a bundle, suddenly 
emerge from the jungle on to the road and 
go in a direction leading away from the 
railway. The havildar had made for the 
road, and found in the dust, among the 
tracks of naked feet, bullock-carts, and wild 
beasts, the prints of the nail-studded soles 
of ammunition boots. The patrol were now 
following up the trail. 

Thirty miles away that road reached a 
ferry across a river which, not very deep at 
this point, was navigable farther from the 
mountains; and boats went down it to a 
railway crossing it fifty miles to the south. 
The fugitive was probably heading for this 
line. 

As soon as the new arrivals gave me 
Ranjit Singh’s message I ordered sixty of 
my Rajput sepoys, who, as Hindus, would 
have no sympathy with Farid Khan, to fill 
their haversacks with two days’ rations and 
get ready to march. Then, giving them a 
rendezvous, I sent them off in charge of an 
Indian officer. As soon as I had taken 
some other measures, Tyson-Tyson, M——, 
Balderston, and I set off on our ponies by 
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“Two men, springing from nowhere, pounced on Farid Khan.” 


another track down the hills and through 
the forest. 

Darkness caught us in the jungle. I shall 
not soon forget the terrors of that ride. As 
our ponies stumbled and sometimes fell over 
fallen trees, low branches struck and nearly 
swept us from our saddles, and always with 
us was the menace of encountering a murder- 
ous wild elephant, far more to be feared than 
the fiercest human assassin, There were 
bears, panthers, tigers, bison, and rhinoceros 


to be reckoned with as well, but a rogue- 
elephant is worse than any of them, Even 
a harmless deer suddenly dashing out of our 
way and crashing through the undergrowth 
would have scared our nervous ponies into 
bolting blindly through the jungle—and that 
would have meant fractured skulls. 
Towards midnight, however, we reached a 
tea-garden and safety ; and two hours after- 
wards my sixty men—who had lost their 
way in the forest—tramped wearily in and 
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flung 
boards. 

By sunrise we were afoot again, and after 
some hours’ march were out of the forest 
and into the open plains of Eastern Bengal. 
As I rode at the head of the little column 
with M and Balderston—our planter- 
friend had been obliged to return home— 
I turned in the saddle to look at my sepoys, 
whose unusual silence had struck me. Then 
I saw in each set face the fierce eagerness 
of that most exciting of all chases, a man- 
hunt. Grim and stern was the look on their 
dark features; and their eyes swept the 
country round with swift glances, as if they 
expected to see at any moment the prey 
about whom the net was closing. 

Meanwhile Ranjit Singh had trailed the 
fugitive along the road, through the jungle, 
into a hamlet where Farid Khan had cowed 
the villagers and an armed policeman with 
his rifle and procured food. He went to 
the ferry, learning that the boatman, having 
heard of the crime and the pursuit, had 
refused to carry the murderer across the 
river until forced to do so by the threat of 
instant death, and finally tracked his quarry 
down in a village on a tea-garden. 

I had given orders that Farid Khan was 
to be taken dead or alive, and shot down on 
sight if he offered resistance, for I valued 
the lives of my loyal men and did not wish 
to risk them in an attempt to capture the 
assassin unharmed. 

Ranjit Singh, however, had resolved to 
take him alive. So when he learned from 
two coolies of the tea-garden that the man 
he sought had entered their village and, 
having purchased food from the local grain- 
seller, was seated on the ground before that 
worthy’s stall, eating, with his loaded rifle 
beside him, the wily havildar devised a 
cunning scheme. 

He bribed the two coolies, whom Farid 
Khan would not suspect, to go into the 
village and, getting as mear the fugitive as 
possible, try to secure his rifle, while he and 
his one man—he had sent the other back 
to find me—rushed him. 

The coolies earned their money well. 
Strolling casually up the one narrow street 
of their village, they reached the bunniah’s 
booth before which Farid Khan sat on the 
ground, eating and scowling at the inquisi- 
tive villagers, who stared at him from a 
respectful distance. He glanced up at the 
two new-comers who had stopped in front of 
the stall, where baskets of grain were set 
out on trestles. Then he went on with his 
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meal, eating with his fingers, as all Easterns 
do. His rifle lay beside him, ready to his 
hand. 

He did not see the eager hunters drawing 
nearer every moment, peering out from the 
shelter of each mud hut behind which they 
hid, then slipping on cautiously to the next. 
The two coolies, examining the contents of 
the baskets and sampling the quality of the 
grain in each, did not arouse his suspicions. 

Suddenly they fell on the rifle lying on 
the ground, and almost at the same instant 
two men, springing from nowhere, pounced 
on Farid Khan, tumbled him over, bore him 
down, and struggled to overpower him. 
He fought gamely, but in vain. Ranjit 
Singh, pinning him to earth, called for cords, 
and quickly tied his hands behind his back. 

Then he gave in. When he had regained 
his breath he said, quietly :— 

“It was lucky for you, havildar, that I 
did not see you first. There are eight 
cartridges in my magazine; and I’d have 
shot you all.” ' 

Ranjit Singh did not answer, but, jerking 
him to his feet, made him walk before him, 
and, holding the end of a rope fastened to 
the cord around his wrists, marched him 
away. A couple of hours later they ran into 
us. 
My sepoys went mad at the sight of them. 
They cheered Ranjit Singh to the echo, and 
then made an ugly rush at his prisoner 
that needed all the efforts of the officers to 
repel. 

Farid Khan only smiled scornfully at 
them. To my question as to his reason for 
leaving the fort he calmly replied: — 

“It was the only thing to do when I 
had shot Shaikh Bakur. I wanted to hide 
until you got tired of looking for me, and 
then return one night and kill Jan Mahommed. 
He is my worst enemy. You were very close 
to me that night, Sahib. You passed the tree 
behind which I was hiding.” 

“Why did you not shoot me ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, I had no wish to kill you unless you 
saw me and tried to capture me. Then, of 
course, I would have done so.” 

“Well, Farid Khan, you’ll hang for this,” 
I told him. . 

“What does it matter, Sahib 2 My father 
has five other sons and can spare me. But 
I would have liked to kill Jan Mahommed 
first |” 

And two months later they hanged him 
in Alipore Jail in Calcutta, in the presence of 
detachments from every regiment in the 
city. 


Told in Spanish by MARCEL DIAGGIO and translated 
into English by HARRY H. DUNN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. SINDALL. 


The story of the miraculous escape of a Florida sponge-diver. 
Attacked at the bottom of the sea by a giant ray, he was 


saved from a terrible death by the arrival of a man-eating 
shark, which promptly began to harry the wounded ray. 


ORTH millions of dollars anrually, 
the sponge fisheries of Florida, 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico 
coast of the United States, attract 

scores of adventurous men of all races, who 
are willing to risk their lives in the deeper 
waters of the gulf for the sake of the large 
reward paid for a good cargo of the more 
delicate varieties of sponges. Years of 
sponge-fishing have so reduced the numbers of 
marketable sponges in shallow water that the 
fishermen have been compelled to seek them 
in waters from forty to seventy-five or eighty 
feet in depth, adopting diving suits and 
becoming expert deep-sea divers in the pursuit 
of these strange growths of the hills and 
valleys at the bottom of the sea. 

This fishing at greater depths has vastly 
increased the dangers which at all times 
surround the sponge-fisher. Huge monsters 
of the deep frequent the warm waters of the 
coast of Western Florida, where the sponges 
are found, and battles with man-eating sharks 
are of almost weekly occurrence among the 
members of the sponge-fishing fleet. More 
dreaded than the sharks, however, are the 
huge sea-bats, often weighing a ton or 
more. These fish are also known by their 
Spanish name of manta, or blanket, and 
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Marcel Diaggio, the 

sponge -diver who 

tells this thrilling 
story. 


are called by scientists the Giant Ray— 
relatives of the small sting-ray, the electric 
ray, and the score or more similar sea-dwellers 
which frequent the shallow waters of the 
salt-water bays of the southern shores of the 
United States. 

How one of those terrors of the sea, a large 
man-eating shark, proved himself the friend 
of man rather than his enemy, when the 
man in question was attacked by a giant ray, 
is told in the following thrilling story’ by 
Marcel Diaggio, a Portuguese sponge-fisher 
of Tarpon Springs, Florida. The age-old 
hatred of the shark for the manta was, 
of course, the real reason for the attack, 
to which Diaggio undoubtedly owes his life. 


I have had several adventures while diving 
for sponges, both on the coast of Lower 
California and around Cedar Keys in the 
Gulf of Mexico, off the coast of Florida, but 
the one which came nearest to costing me my 
life, and from which I was saved in a manner 
which seems to me little less than a miracle, 
occurred in November, 1920, when I was 
diving in about sixty feet of water, off the 
mouth of the Suwanee River, on the western 
coast of Florida. 

The shallow inshore waters of this coast 
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have been practically worked out, as far as 
sponges are concerned, and the fishermen 
are going each year farther out to sea to 
get them, necessitating the use of diving 
suits and the employment of skilled men. 
The sections of the Gulf of Mexico just off 
the mouths of the Florida rivers, where the 
water is thirty to fifty feet deep, seem to 
produce the best grade of sponges, but usually 
the waters of the streams so soil the ocean for 
a mile or so out that it is not possible to 
work properly on the bottom; the divers, 
no matter how well equipped, cannot see the 
sponges. 

On the morning of November roth, 1920, 
however, the sponging schooner Guadalupe, 
out of Tarpon Springs, Florida, on a trip 
planned to occupy about thirty days, found 
clear water while crossing the outlet of the 
Suwanee River, and decided to try for some 
of the large sponges which could be seen 
plainly through the water-glasses with which 
every sponging schooner is provided. Ac- 
cordingly, the Guadalupe anchored in about 
twenty feet of water, the “ tongers ” going 
out in their row-boats, with their long rakes, 
to see what they could get in the shallow 
water, while I, with the diving suit, pump, 
life-lines, a helper, and an oarsman, rowed 
out about half a mile to a point where the 
bottom felt hard to the lead-line, and where 
the line showed between fifty-five and sixty 
feet of water. This is rather deeper than 
most spongers care to work, because of the 
long time one must remain under heavy 
pressure to collect a few sponges and the 
difficulty of seeing them in such deep water. 

" But I knew that the finer sponges were to 
be found in this deeper water, and so I went. 
I shall never go alone again. 

On the way out we passed an occasional 
shark, but these were all of the basking or 
sand variety, or else an occasional hammer- 
head, neither of which ever attacks man, 
and which could not harm so large an object 
asa human being if they did attack. Usually, 
too, the presence of these sand and hammer- 
head sharks is a fairly sure indication that 
there are no “ man-eaters ” in that particular 
part of the sea. While the man-eating sharks 
are dangerous to divers who are not encased 
in rubber suits and metal helmets, they 
seldom do much harm to properly-equipped 
deep-sea divers, so that, all in all, I had 
little fear of sharks. Looking down through 
the clear water at a number of dark objects, 
which appeared to be large groups of 
sponges, I anticipated a busy and _profit- 
able day. 

I dropped over the side of the boat, encased 
in my diving suit, and equipped with the 
usual cord net for carrying the sponges, and 
a long-handled, short-bladed, rather dull 
knife, for separating them from the marl, 
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coral, and rock on which they grew. This 
knife, with a handle about two feet long and 
a wide, flat, two-edged blade about a foot 
long, was my only weapon, though some of 
the divers are in the habit of carrying in 
their belts a sharp knife, shaped like a 
common butcher-knife, except that it is 
sharp on the point and ground to a fine edge 
on both sides. This is for use against 
sharks, and more especially devil-fish (octo- 
pus), the latter more dangerous to the diver 
than the shark, since it is more likely to foul 
his life-line or air-tube with one of its many 
long feelers or tentacles. 

However, as I could see nothing disturbing 
the surface of the sea, and as no gulls or 
other sea-birds were in sight to indicate 
the presence of sharks or other predatory 
creatures, I stepped down the four steps of 
the diver’s ladder and dropped, feet first, 
toward the bottom. My helper worked the 
air pump and fed out the air-hose, while the 
oarsman, in addition to keeping the boat 
steady, paid out the life-line, a strong 
Manila rope half an inch in diameter. The 
general impression is that a diver drops like 
a plummet to the bottom of the sea, but, on 
the contrary, if equipped with full diving 
outfit, he actually drops very rapidly for 
about fifteen feet, and then floats slowly 
down—not always in a straight line, if there 
are contrary currents—to the bottom, often 
requiring two or three minutes to descend 
fifty feet. On this day there was a strong 
off-shore current, probably due to the 
heavier fresh waters of the river passing out 
beneath an upper or surface current of sea- 
water, so that I was some time in feeling my 
feet hit the bottom, and then found myself 
completely out from under the shadow of 
the diving boat, and about a hundred or a 
hundred and twenty-five feet farther out to 
sea, judging by the stream of bubbles which 
followed my path through the water. 

Having located the boat and the sun—an 
important detail, since the diver must keep 
his back to the sun in order to see the bottom 
of the sea properly—I set to work. As I had 
expected, I found sponges plentiful, many 
of them large and of the best class, and [ 
soon had my net full. Signalling for another 
line and a weighted basket, which was sent 
down in a ring following the life-line, I sent 
up first one basket of sponges and then 
another. By this time the pressure was 
beginning to make me feel a little tired, so I 
determined to gather one more basket of 
sponges and then go up to the boat for a rest. 
I opened the valve on my helmet still wider 
and, by taking deep breaths and blowing 
strongly, blew all the vitiated air out of the 
helmet, meanwhile calling for greater pressure 
on the pump, until I had the headpiece again 
filled with fresh air. Then, reducing the 
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“The body of the ‘manta’ began to rise, and the wings flapped more rapidly.” 
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pressure by signals to my pumper, 1 bent 
over, knife in hand, to seek more sponges. 

Suddenly the bed of the sea immediately 
in front of me darkened, as if a sail had 
been dropped on the surface of the water, 
or the hull of a large boat had passed over 
me. Since no boat will cross a diver's line, 
between his probable position and his boat, 
and as there was no opportunity for a sail or 
blanket to be dropped, the thought flashed 
into my mind that the waters of the Suwanee 
River had become muddied again and so 
clouded the sea off the mouth of the stream 
that I should be unable to fish any more 
that day. 

Looking up, however, I saw that the 
swrrounding sea-water was quite clear, but 
at the same instant I felt something hit my 
life-line, as if some large sliding body had 
passed across it and then slipped off. Then 
the shadow moved, and directly in front of 
me appeared a sea-bat, the largest I have 
seen in fifteen years 
of diving and fishing 
in waters frequented 
by them. Waving its 
wide side-fins like the 
wings of the creature 
after which it has 
been named, the 
manta literally 
flapped its way 
through the water for 
some thirty or forty 
feet ahead of me, 
unti] I began to think 
that it had merely 
fouled me in passing 
and did not intend to 
attack. Memories 
came to me of stories 
told among the divers 
af Callao, Acapulco, 
Belize, and Coatza- 
onalcos of the horrible manner in which men 
had ‘been killed and eaten by these great 
gea-bats, and 1 was actually beginning to 
be devoutly thankful that this one had passed 
me, when it turned and came back, flapping 
even more slowly at about the height of my 
head. 

J saw the great beak of some light-grey 
hard substance, shaped like the beak of a 
parrot, only twenty times as large, and the 
huge round eves, staring glassily, like those 
of a fish. Then I had to stoop siddenly— 
im fact, to duck almost down to my knees— 
to escape being hit by the manta. Apparently 
the sea-bat had made up its mind to attack 
me, for, foiled by my quick downward 
movement. it flapped past me, turned, and 
struck with its beak on my copper helmet. 
The blow, backed by what afterwards 
proved to be more than a thousand pounds 


The sponge schooner Guadalupe, to which 
Diaggio belonged at the time of his adventure. 
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weight of the creature's body, knocked me 
to my knees, but failed to dent the helmet. 

As I fell to my knees, I swung my arm back 
and struck upward with my knife, but 
though I felt the resistance of the manta’s 
body to the blow, I could see no blood in 
the water, and so believe I only hacked into 
one of the great wings, which are made up 
largely of gristle with a thin covering of 
muscle and few if any bloodvessels. The 
manta, however, must have felt the blow, 
for, accelerating its speed on the return, it 
struck with its beak at the glass-covered 
eye-hole in the helmet. By throwing my 
head quickly to one side, I received this blow 
on the side of the helmet, though probably 
the glass would have withstood the shock, 
since it is more than a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. 

I had already signalled for the helper to 
pull me up, but, as the mania returned to 
the attack, I was compelled to signal him 
again countermanding 
the first order, lest the 
air-hose should ‘be 
fouled on the sea- 
bat’s body, and I ‘be 
drowned even while 
bemg drawn to the 
surface. Thus 1] was 
left to fight it out with 
this grisly monster on 
the bed of the sea. 
There was help imme- 
diately above me, but 
they could not pull 
me up, nor could any- 
one come down to me, 
since I was wearmg 
the only diving suit 
on board the boat. 

When the beak of 
the manta, aimed at 
my one huge glass 
eye, missed its objective and slid harm- 
lessty off the metal helmet, the sea-bat gave 
up these tactics and began the method 
followed in attacking naked divers in the 
warmer waters farther south. Poising in 
the water like a hawk hovermg im the air 
over a rabbit, the mania dropped its whole 
blanket-like body, some six or seven feet 
square, directly down on my head, meantime 
seeking with its beak to grasp my hand, 
with which I was trying to reach a vital 
point with the sponge-knife. I could not 
sustain the crushing weight on my head , and 
so fell to my knees, all the time jabbing 
upward with my right hand, while holdmg 
the life-line and air-hose, as best I could, 
protected under my left arm and shoulder. 
fearing every moment that the sharp beak 
of the sea-bat would cut the precious air-hose. 

Evidently some of my blows began to take 


effect, for the manta writhed about, re- 
doubled its efforts to strike my hand with its 
beak, and eventually slipped off my head to 
the left, but returned immediately to the 
attack. It must be remembered that all 
movements under water are about fifty 
per cent. slower than they are on land, 
where the resisting medium is air, but that 
mine were much slower than the manta’s, 
because every time I moved I had to carry 
two lead shoes, weighing something like 
seventy-five or eighty pounds each, while 
the sea-bat was in his own element, with 
only his smooth, leather-skinned body to 
move through the water. Now, too, I was 
confronted with a new danger, since the 
manta was returning to the attack on the 
left side, against the arm under which lay 
my only hopes of life and escape—the air- 
hose and the half-inch rope, which led to 
the boat above. 

This time the manta seized the heavy canvas 
of my diving suit in his beak, grabbing 
me just above the elbow on the left arm, 
twisting its body about, and again dropping 
the weight on my head, Fortunately, the 
triple layer of sail-cloth canvas of which 
these suits are made held its own, and the 
sharp beak did not reach the flesh. But the 
weight of the great body bore me down 
again, and I could see the wide “ wings,” 
one on either side, closing down around me, 
in an effort to smother me, as the manta 
is accustomed to smother the naked Indian 
divers of tropical seas. 

I pulled on the life-line a signal for more 
hose and more life-line, and then, dropping 
to my knees, jabbed upward again and 
again into the body of the sea-bat with my 
knife. Apparently I struck a vital spot, for 
blood began to flow in quantities, drifting 
through the water like heavy smoke through 
thin air; and to this blood I owe my life. 

Despite the blows of my knife, and the 
consequent thrashing about of the sea-bat, 
the weight of the great slimy body kept 
pressing me down, down, until I realized 
that soon I should be flat on the bottom of 
the sea, where the manta would lie on me 
until I was smothered and dead and then 
pick me to pieces with its great beak, if it 
was able to penetrate the diving suit. Even 
if it could not penetrate the suit, I should 
be dead anyway, and no more use to myself 
or anyone else. 

Resolved, as a last resort, to plant the 
handle of my knife on the hard floor of the 
sea, and so impale the body of the manta 
by its own weight, I crouched, lifting all 
the weight possible on my shoulders, and 
stuck the point of the blade upright against 
the white belly of the sea-bat, merely guiding 
the handle against the earth, and so holding 
ft until it should penetrate the animal. 
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Even while I was doing this, however, I 
felt, rather than saw, that something had 
happened. The manta ceased tearing at 
my diving suit, and it seemed as if some of 
the weight had been removed, for the 
pressure was becoming less. The ** wings,” 
which had been inexorably closing in on me, 
began to flap in the water, their blows 
evidently not directed at me, but in an 
effort to lift the owner of the wings” 
further up. 

Almost at the same time the body of the 
manta began to rise, and the wings flapped 
more rapidly. I lifted myself a foot or two 
from my crouching position, and then, 
directly in front of my eyes, a long grey 
body tlashed and turned, and I saw it was 
a shark, his mouth wide open. Moving 
with twice the speed of the manta, he paid 
no attention to me, but hurled himself 
directly at the sea-bat, apparently attracted 
to the scene of the fight by the blood which 
I had drawn with my dull sponge-knife. 

The manta flapped away, the shark charg- 
ing at him, leaving a trail of blood in the 
water. Pulling on my life-line, I was soon 
lifted aboard the boat, completely worn out, 
and unable to assist my helpers in getting 
myself out of the helmet or diving suit. 
I discovered, when I was undressed, that I 
had a lump on the side of my head larger 
than a hen's egg, where the manta had hit 
me, only the presence of the helmet saving 
my life, and that my left arm just above the 
elbow was black and blue where the same 
beak had bitten it: in fact, I still have the 
scar of that grip of the sea-bat’s bill. 

Meanwhile, the manta, harried by the 
shark, had risen to the surface, and, about 
a quarter of a mile away, was tearing the 
water into a whirling mass of foam in a 
battle for life. My helpers had signalled the 
schooner that something was wrong with 
me some time previously, and now, as the 
auxiliary came up, we went on out to see 
the battle. Neither shark nor manta paid 
the slightest attention to us until a bullet 
from a rifle on board the Guadalupe struck 
the manta in the top of the head, directly 
between the eyes, and it suddenly ceased 
fighting and sank. The shark fled. One of 
the boys dropped overboard with a rope, 
made it fast to the beak of the manta, and 
we towed it to Tarpon Springs the following 
day, where it was found to weigh one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-four pounds 
—one of the largest of these sea-bats ever 
captured in this part of the Gulf of Mexico, 
though I saw one in the harbour of 
Mazatlan, Mexico, six or seven years ago, 
which weighed two thousand seven hundred 
pounds, and required the full strength of four 
horses to drag it out of the shallow water in 
which it had become,stranded, 
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N_ ambition 
to get 
the bet- 


ter of 
the white man— 
usually more for 
the childish satis- 
faction of winning 
applause from 
admiring fellow- 
tribesmen than 
personal advan- 
tage—is a marked 
characteristic of 
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proposition, and 
thoroughly typi- 
cal of his race. 
1 made his ac- 
quaintance when 
seeking someone 
capable of pulling 
a boat and fixing 
camp tor me on 
a contemplated 
holiday excursion 
in the wilds. 
Though he was 
reluctant to for- 


the Maori. Ex- sake even tem- 
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unsuspecting 

stranger. Though 

advantage may be taken of the intended 
victim’s ignorance, the Maori never by any 
chance speaks disparagingly of an adversary 
—quite the reverse, in fact, for reasons 
transparently obvious. When he describes 
how he scored off a white man, the Maori, 
in order to magnify his own cleverness, always 
endows his dupe with unsuspected virtues 
and brain-power. 

Dearly-acquired knowledge makes the 
seasoned pakeha (white man) very alert in all 
his dealings with these intelligent, impulsive 
people, and in the interests of his prestige 
he has found it the better policy in the long 
run to chance an occasional error of judg- 
ment on the wrong side rather than risk the 
ignominy of being ‘‘ done down.”’ This little 
story will give WIDE Wor:p readers some 
idea of the difficulty of handling Maoris in 
face of their deep-rooted desire to get the 
better of the white man. 

As the result of a little education and an 
intimate knowledge of European ways, 
mixed with a natural shrewdness and native 
ability to make the most of one’s oppor- 
tunities, Paki was undoubtedly a tough 


sovereigns finally 

overcame his 
scruples. We therefore struck a bargain, 
collected stores and gear, and set out on a 
fortnight’s cruise upon the inviting waters 
of the picturesque, bush-surrounded waters 
of Lake Waikare-moana. 

My knowledge of the not-too-unsophis- 
ticated Maori being at this time very meagre, 
I knew little of the artfulness that lay hidden 
behind Paki’s smiling features. The dis- 
covery was soon made, however, and though, 
since then, we have on many occasions 
journeyed into the remote bushlands, we 
both instinctively look to our laurels when 
we meet, for Paki is firmly convinced that 
the pakeha is bent upon getting his full 
pound of flesh, while the cautious pakeha, 
convinced by past experience, knows that 
his dusky companion will undoubtedly get 
the better of him if he does not keep a sharp 
look-out. 

One of the attractions of open-air life is 
obviously the opportunity afforded for 
sharing in the congenial labours associated 
with camp life. But how was I to know 
that only so long as I refrained from menial 
toil of any sort would my easily-impressed 


associate enthrone me in his heart of hearts 
as a Rangatira-nui (Big Chief) ? 

Our craft, a sixteen-foot pulling boat, the 
property of Paki himself, was heavy and 
ungainly, and I inadvertently made the 
first wrong move—and fell instantly in Paki’s 
estimation—by humanely insisting, after the 
first few miles had been covered, upon 
relieving him of the oars for a while. True, 
he handed them over with protesting reluct- 
ance, but as he afterwards lolled lazily 
astern, complacently smoking a cigarette 
what time I sweated amidships, it presently 
struck me forcibly that the ‘‘ Boss”’ was 
cutting a sorry figure in his eyes. Later, 
when we had reverted to our former position, 
and I sat pondering over my foolish good 
nature, he suddenly broke in upon my reverie 
with a cool "' Spell-o, Poss, I tink!” 

I immediately became convinced that I 
had a lot of ground to recover. Gazing 
abstractedly into the blue sky overhead, I 
affected not to hear, and for the space of 
five minutes only the dip and splash of oars 
broke the strained silence. Then Paki 
cleared his throat several times, after the 
manner of his race when embarrassed, and 
commenced again with a “ Say, Poss ie 
but I interposed with a harsh, ‘ Eh, what ?” 
and transfixed him with a stare that I trusted 
would hide any remaining evidence of my 
former misplaced sympathy. 

A puzzled look passed over his face ; then, 
with forced assurance, he repeated, ‘' Time 
for spell, Poss, I tink!” 

** Spell ? ’’ I ejaculated, with well-feigned 
astonishment. 

‘You guive me spell pefor, Poss,’’ he said, 
appealingly. 

‘Well,’ [ replied. ‘‘ What of it?” 

“‘ Time for noder,”’ he insisted. 
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To my retort that he appeared to have an 
erroneous idea as to his duties he intimated, 
to my consternation, that he intended to turn 
back. 

*' Not on your life! ’’ I exclaimed, alarmed 
at this early and unexpected menace to my 
proposed outing; and to forestall any con- 
templated turning movement I hastily 
slipped the steering-oar over the stern. 

Whether it was this show of determination, 
or that he was merely “ trying on” at this 
early stage of our acquaintance, I don’t 
know, but after a moment of hesitation 
Paki quietly took up the oars and resumed his 
task with a listlessness that, in the interests 
of peace, I thought wise to ignore. 

Not until the afternoon had well advanced 
did he speak again. Then he suddenly 
resumed his natural manner and suggested 
pitching camp for the night. Though the 
spot he indicated appeared a suitable one, I 
had a presentiment—with my earlier ex- 
perience in mind—that if I fell in immediately 
with his proposal he would thereafter, when 
tired of rowing, expect me to go ashore where 
and whenever he wished. So, merely to 
preserve the little authority regained, I 
insisted that we should push farther on, 
where I chose a less inviting situation at the 
extremity of a miniature bay, on either side 
of which a short promontory, with evidences 
of bygone native habitations still visible, 
jutted out into the lake. I had my own ideas 
of Paki’s conscientious objections if his eyes 
alighted upon these remains of ancient 
fortifications of his people, for such localities 
are always highly fapu (sacred), so I kept 
him busily occupied gathering firewood in 
another direction until dusk obliterated their 
obtrusive outlines. Then, thankful that 
another contretemps had been averted, I 
dined and stretched 
myself before the 
cheerfully - blazing 
fire and enjoyed 
for an hour or so 


the silence and 
serenity of the 
night. 


The weather 
being warm, I de- 
cided to sleep on 
the tent instead of 
under it—and 
thereby, as I was 
afterwards to learn, 
created another 
precedent. As I 
spread the canvas 
preparatory to 
turning in, a light 
dancing upon the 


The picturesque northern end of Lake Waikare-moana. 


waters caught our 
attention. Paki 
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rightly opined that it came from the torch 
of some native canoeing across from his 
hapu (home) on the opposite shore. 

With the prospect of more congenial 
company his face brightened, and he wan- 
dered down to the boulder-strewn beach and 
left me wondering whether this native had 
ventured over on the off-chance of Europeans 
being encamped, from whom he might 
wheedle stores, or because he had surmised 
that a party of his own race, strangers to the 
place, had camped unwittingly in close 
proximity to the ancient burying-ground. 

I was not left long in doubt, for Paki soon 
reappeared escorting a shrewd-looking Maori, 
who was speaking volubly and gesticulating 
in the direction of the nearest mounds. 

* Py gorry, Poss,”” commenced Paki, as 
soon as he had introduced his companion, 
who looked covetously at the tucker box, 
“‘ dis man he say no good dis place for us.’’ 

“No?” I said, lifting my eyes interroga- 
** How's that ?”” 
you see tis place pefor ?” 
he asked, pointing in the direction of the 
peninsula on the nght. 

“ Yes.” I assented. 

“Well, t'e old mans (ancient people) he 
die t’ere.”’ 

* Oh, indeed!” 

** You see #’af place pefor ? ’’ and he stabbed 
the darkness to our left. 

“ Well? ° 

‘ T’e old mans he die t’ere, too.” 

“Yes?"’ 1 yawned with studied indiffer- 
ence. ‘ Are you quite sure they are dead ? ” 

* Yes, Poss. Long time.” 

“Oh, well,” I laughed, turning to my 
impromptu couch, “ then they cannot hurt 
us now !'" 

Somewhat nonplussed at this unexpected 
line of reasoning, the pair stared hard at me 
for a moment, and then looked mutely at 
each other. Presently they drew back and, 
after a whispered consultation, approached 
again, and Paki reopened the conversation. 

‘Poss,’ he commenced, with a_ great 
clearing of the throat; “ my friend he say 
no good sleep here. He got t’e good house 
for us over dere.’’ He jerked his thumb 
across the lake. 

“ Aye,”’ I answered meaningly, 
got t’e good kai (food) here.”” 

This pointed reference to my food suppiv 
touched the spot, so to speak, and to hide 
their embarrassment they passed to the other 
side of the fire and commenced a long palaver. 
from which I gleaned that the visitor, not 
relishing the idea of his lonely return journey, 
was endeavouring to persuade Paki to accept 
the hospitality of his whave (hut)—an invita- 
tion that my dissatisfied companion was 
inclined to close with but for the consequence 
of being minus his job in the morning. 


‘and I’ve 
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The redoubtable Paki. 


1 had rolled myself up in the blankets, but 
the uncertainty of his intentions, as much as 
their continual jabber, made sleep utterly 
impossible. At last, to relieve the tension, I 
inquired sharply if they were going to talk 
all night. As one man they arose and moved 
off in the direction of the lake, and though | 
groaned inwardly at the thought of being 
left to pull the boat alone on the morrow, I 
wisely let them go without remark. Presently 
the crunch of the canoe over stones told me 
they had pushed off, and, resigning myself to 
the inevitable, I pulled the blankets over my 
head and settled myself for the mght. 
Hardly had I done so, however, whem the 
sound of stealthy footfalls in close proximity 
to my resting-place reached my ears, and I 
tbrew the clothes back quickly and sat up, 
only to be confronted by the brown face of 


Paki, grinning 
’ I thonght this 


sheepishly. 
*‘ Halloa!”’ I exclaimed, 
place no good for you ? ” 

Spreading his rug with great deliberation 
close to the remains of the fire, he mumbled, 
with a show of cheerfulness: ‘‘ Dis place 
all right for you, Poss, he all right for 
me.” 

With the contentment of another victory 


upon me, [ curled up again and slept the 
sleep of the just. 

We got along very well next day until 
camping-time came round again. As I 
fancied I thought I saw every indication of 
rain, I instructed Paki to erect the tent. 

“Newer (never) mind t’e tent, Poss,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘ All right rast night.” 

“Never mind last night,’’ I retorted, 
sharply. ‘‘ Put the tent up,” and to save 
further contention I went abruptly off for 
my evening dip. 

When I returned I was exasperated by the 
sight of Paki sprawled out lazily before the 
fire, and the tent hanging loosely from the 
poles. He seemed surprised, and his eyes 
darkened obstinately when I instructed him 
sharply to make every rope taut and cut a 
supply of fern for bedding. Surprise gave 
way to astonishment when [ further insisted 
upon having the fly arranged securely over 
the whole, and he broke out into loud 
protestations once more. “‘ Py gorry, Poss, 
no good dis,” he grumbled. ‘Only stay 
one night!’ 

“It will rain!’ I told him, curtly. 

Protesting in every action, he grumblingly 
set about the completion of his task, but 
even then I was forced to make everything 
secure after him, and assist in fixing up a 
raised bed by placing cut saplings upon the 
ground. He accepted one half of the tent 
as a matter of course, and was only surprised 
into good humour when—for the reason that 
I was weary of his repetition of bully beef and 
bread—I decided, at the risk of creating 
another precedent, upon undertaking the 
réle of chef on this one occasion. Unfor- 
tunately the stew that I concocted with rice, 
broken biscuits, and other items was not the 
success I fondly anticipated. To be candid, 
it was the most insipid mess imaginable, and 
at the risk of again falling in the estimation 
of my companion I pushed my plate from 
me after the first mouthful. ‘‘ Throw it 
out,” I said, indicating the partly filled billy. 

With a look of perplexity, Paki paused 
momentarily in the act of ladling his first 
helping of the hot conglomeration into his 
capacious mouth. 

““You no rike him?” he queried, with a 
puzzled look. 

I confessed a preference for bread and 
butter. ‘‘ Py gorry, Poss, J rike him!” he 
exclaimed enthusiastically, and with the 
intense look of a child asking for the un- 
obtainable, continued coaxingly: ‘‘ Newer 
mind trow away, Poss. You guive me.” 

Flattered with this unexpected apprecia- 
tion of my poor culinary efforts, and thankful 
that [ still stood well in my brown friend’s 
estimation, I immediately passed the billy 
over, and straight away he fell to the heroic 
task of emptving the large receptacle. 
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Fascinated with the magnitude of this 
gastronomic feat, I watched him wonderingly, 
and noticed with amused feelings that 
towards the conclusion of his self-inflicted 
task his look of intense satisfaction gradually 
gave place to a growing scowl of discomfort. 
Presently he dropped his ladle and, grasping 
himself with both hands about the lower 
regions,’ exclaimed, huskily : ‘‘ Oh, Poss, I 
werry bad!” and fell back into a recumbent 
position, muttering to himself in his own 
lingo, as a sort of afterthought : ‘‘ No good 
t'e stew for t’e pakeha, and, py gorry, no 
good t’e stew for t’e Maori!” 

Not another word did he speak the whole 
evening, but it was easy to see that he 
cherished the idea that the pakeha had 
maliciously brought about his discomfort. 

During the night the anticipated rain came 
down in torrents, and, reaching across in the 
darkness, I gave the restless figure of Paki 
a prod with my foot and queried, with poorly- 
concealed triumph, ‘‘ What about no rain 
now, Paki?’ to which unkind sally he 
grunted curtly back, “‘ I hear him, Poss.” 

For two days inclement weather kept us 
unwilling prisoners within the confines of 
the tent, and at last Paki, thoroughly 
** fed-up ” with my repeated jollyings regard- 
ing his fine-weather prophecy, protested 
emphatically, ‘‘ Kakino korero!’’ (distaste- 
ful talk). ‘‘ You t’e crewer (clever) fella, 
Poss. You right ewery time!” As might 
be expected, after this admission Paki was 
a much-subdued individual, and when the 
time came to continue our explorations he 
was to all outward appearances in a delight- 
fully amiable frame of mind. Nevertheless, 
as was soon to be proved, he still cherished 
a suspicion that the pakeha was not altogether 
invulnerable. In all innocence I gave him 
the opportunity he sought to precipitate 
another crisis by taking upon myself the 
work of starting the indispensable camp fire 
when we went into quarters late one evening. 
On the following morning, failing to receive 
my usual pannikin of hot tea at the customary 
hour, I arose to investigate. To my annoy- 
ance there was no sign either of a fire or of 
Paki. With an uneasy feeling that there 
was more in this than met the eye, I ventured 
a loud ‘ coo-ee.”” Responding to this call, 
my missing factotum presently appeared 
from the direction of the lake, leisurely 
carrying the water bucket. Catching sight 
of me, he shrewdly anticipated my angry 
remonstrances by exclaiming, in well- 
simulated tones of surprise, ‘' Halloa, Poss. 
You newer get t’e fire yet?” 

The studied insolence of this unexpected 
interjection, combined with the callous 
indifference it showed for my comfort, left 
me for a moment literally speechless with 
indignation. Making an effort to control 
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myself, I curtly pointed out the extenuating 
circumstances that accounted for my inter- 
ference and material assistance in a task that 
was wholly his. This he would not accept, 
and, stubbornly refusing to be satisfied with 
any other interpretation of my tactless act 
but his own, he deposited his bucket before 
me with the further exasperating intimation : 
“ T'at dere t’e water for t’e tea, Poss,’’ and 
sat himself down at the foot of a neighbouring 
tree. 

Here was a nice how-do-you-do! If he 
was going to take such mean advantage of 
every little assistance I gave him, it was 
apparent that there would be no end to this 
everlasting rule of precedent. Obviously the 
time had arrived when something more 
effectual than mere arguments was needed. 
Repressing a not unnatural inclination to 
zive him a wefl-merited kick, I set about 
kindling the fire with a deceptive humility 
that gave the watchful Paki an inward 
satisfaction that he took no pains to conceal. 
He could hardly repress a chuckle of delight 
as I produced the supplies necessary for the 
preparation of a hot meal. His happy 
satisfaction received a rude shock, however, 
when it was borne upon him that I had 
cooked only a sufficiency of food for one. 
His former look of equanimity gave place to 
one of sudden concern, and he rose up in- 
quiringly. ‘‘ Where t’e kai for me, Ehoa ?” 
he vociferated, angrily. 

* You want t’e breakfast ? ”’ I insinuated, 
with an interrogative lift of the eyebrows. 

‘ Werra,”” he temporized, losing a shade 
of his assertiveness, ‘I hab t’e preakfast 
ewery time pefor.”” 

‘But you cooked it then,” I retorted, 
tantalizingly. Determined that if he wanted 
a fire he should light it himself, I extin- 
guished the blaze with a sudden dexterous 
uptip of the bucket. Enraged beyond words 
at this unexpected rebutt, Paki stared for 
quite an interval at the steaming remains 
of the cooling wood. Then, throwing out his 
arms in an amusing gesture of despair, he 
sank back into his former position with a 
look of mingled chagrin and dejection. 

At last, piqued to further subtlety, he 
delivered a veritable ultimatum by announc- 
ing that, even at the sacrifice of wages, his 
intention was to immediately return to the 
hapu of his people ! 

To negotiate the wild intervening country 
on foot, though not exactly impracticable, 
would be an inconceivably arduous under- 
taking, and it did not take much thinking 
to see that by this latest move he hoped to 
combat what he mistook for tyrannous 
treatment by asserting his right of proprietor- 
ship to the boat. Purposely overlooking this 
transparent intention, 1 voiced the opinion 
that he would find it rongh walking. 
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“Walk!” he shouted, alert at my mis- 
understanding. “No fear! I take t’e 
boat !”’ 

“Not until the period of hire has expired,”’ 
J insisted, and forthwith I picked up my rod 
and gun and by a quick manoeuvre placed 
mysclf in possession of the craft. Whether 
he had not thought it worth while to work 
out a further line of action in the event of a 
refusal upon my part to be browbeaten, or 
that the unintentional significance of picking 
up the gun was responsible for a reversal of 
his plans, it is hard to say, but, abandoning 
further parley, Paki made a sudden dive into 
the tent to emerge with his blankets and 
other belongings thrown together in a 
precarious bundle. Then, with a shout of 
rage or defiance, he disappeared into the 
adjacent bush. 

Here was another quandary! There was 
no doubt that in my haphazard selection of a 
servant I had happened upon a native with 
a particularly fine faculty for straining the 
patience of a pakeha! There was no telling 
to what extremes the impulsive fellow might 
be prepared to go, and though the chances 
that he would undertake the rough cross- 
country journey appeared remote, there were 
very unpleasant possibilitics in the thought 
of being left to pull the heavy boat alone. 
Though the result of my amateurish -diplo- 
macy was far from gratifying, the fact that he 
had made no ostentatious display of packing 
his swag, and that he was breakfastless and 
without food supply, were factors in my favour 
that eased my mind considerably. It seemed 
to me that in a day or so, at most, I should 
see my childishly impulsive companion back 
again in chastened mood. 

There was no pressing need to push on, 
and a day more or less spent in the delightful 
spot whereat we were encamped would not 
upset my plans. Protection of the beat from 
a stealthy raid, however, was a problem that 
became rather trying on account of the 
vigilant sentry-like duties entailed in keeping 
it under close observation. 

All the morning I -had the feeling that my 
every movement was watched from some 
advantageous hiding-place, but nevertheless 
the midday meal did not draw Paki back. 
Towards dusk, however, the penetrating 
aroma of a nice three-pounder trout that I 
had fortunately landed from the boat during 
the afternoon, wafted from the frying-pan 
towards the bush, had the desired effect of 
alluring the truant from his place of conceal- 
ment. As he came into the radius of the 
firelight it was apparent that he was in-no 
humble frame of mind, and to drive the Jesson 
of the morning further home I dowsed the 
burning pile again. Recovering from a 
momentary shock, he stood _hesitatingly, 
searching my face vainly for what experience 
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““ Grasping -himeelf with both hands about the lower regions, he exclaimed, huskily ; 
‘Oh, Pees, { werry bad !’” 


Vol. xlviii.—30, 
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was teaching me would be misplaced sym- 
pathy. After a while he lifted up his voice 
complainingly. 

** Werry hungry me for t’e kai, Poss,” he 
said in pathetic tones. 

“ Well,” I said, pointing to the food supply, 
“‘you know where the kai is, and if you 
want it hot, make a fire.” 

As I turned, as a matter of precaution, to 
carry my steaming meal to the boat, Paki 
helped himself with unnecessary stealth to a 
liberal supply of cabin biscuits and vanished 
into the darkness again. After spreading the 
tent-fly over the boat I retired early to my 
makeshift bunk on the bottom with an 
easier conscience, for of a certainty it seemed 
that if my misguided companion could not 
bring himself to the point of deserting during 
the day, the long interval of night would 
hardly crystallize any intention he might 
have had in that direction. 

This infantile battle of wits was not the 
short affair I anticipated, however, and two 
more tediously long days passed with the 
knowledge that Paki was still in the vicinity, 
though only an appreciable lessening of the 
tucker-box supplies proved the fact. The 
situation was fast passing from the ludicrous 
to the serious, causing me to contemplate 
the advisability of cutting off his food supply. 
However, on the fourth morning he capitu- 
lated .unreservedly, surprising me in my 
boat-bed with the greatly-missed early 
morning cup of tea. With an absence of 
embarrassment so genuinely unaffected that 
I thought it good policy to follow, his smiling 
features gave no indication of cherished 
resentment or that there had ever been such 
a thing as unpleasantness between us. 

A tempting breakfast was ready when I 
arose, and Paki did full justice to it. Though 
well aware that the old adage concerning 
sleeping dogs applicd to the situation, 
curiosity to get an insight into the inner 
workings of the aboriginal mind forced me to 
risk a pointed question, 

‘* How t’e way you peen te pad fella all 
t'is time ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh” he laughed airily, falling back upon 
a common exclamation frequently used by 
excited members of his race when hazarding 
a difficult shot at billiards, “just t’e ‘ try 
fluke,’ you know, Poss. Just te ‘try 
fluke 7!” 

I had elucidated his peculiar point of view 
with a vengeance ! < 

“Well,” I replied, with equal candour ; 
“ it didn’t come off, eh ? ” 

“No, Poss,”’ he admitted cheerfully, adding 
softly to himself in his own language, with a 
Sagacious wag of his head, ‘ T’e white man 
is too strong for t’e Maori.” 

This closed the incident completely, and 
in the pleasant time that followed there was 
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ample compensation in Paki’s attention to 
duty for any personal inconvenience suffered 
in bringing about such a desirable state of 
affairs. 1 now enjoyed the fruits of recovered 
prestige to the full. No matter what my 
inclination, the question of Precedent : never 
by any chance obtruded. 

Another week of glorious weather fasted 
all too quickly, and at length the time came 
to return to civilization. Though the morning 
was invitingly fine and the waters of the 
lake as smooth as glass when we started back, 
a head wind springing up later retarded our 
progress and compelled me to take a share in 
the pulling. As there was little prospect of 
making much headway, I later agreed to a 
suggestion from my companion that we 
should spend the night at the semi-European 
habitation of his married sister, whose 
domicile Paki said was situated behind a 
headland. I had a shrewd idea, however, 
that the call had been suggested more to give 
Paki a dearly-valued opportunity to shine 
as a narrator of the pakeha's doings than from 
any consideration of my comfort. Whatever 
his faults, the Maori is not given to pre- 
varication by malicious intent, and I was 
rather curious to know how my erring com- 
@ Panion was going to show to advantage if he 
“kept to facts. However, I might have saved 
myself the mental effort of idle speculation, 
for upon breasting the promontory for which 
we had been so long fighting, the faintly-seen 
outline of the distant hut decided me—to the 
bitter disappointment of my companion—to 
push on. 

It was laborious work, for we were soon 
exposed to the full force of the gale, and 
before long I was heartily regretting that I 
had not accepted the proffered hospitality of 
the native house. To be deprived of all his 
pleasurable anticipations was a sad blow to 
Paki, and it was soon apparent that his 
heart was not in his work. He was certainly 
deserving of sympathy, though I dared not 
show it, and we were soon in a state of 
unspoken antagonism again. Presently he 
brought matters to a climax by suddenly 
throwing down his oar. Coolly oblivious to 
the danger of such a thoughtless proceeding, 
he seated himself dejectedly astern and 
buried his face in his hands. 

Without an instant’s delay I seized the 
fallen oar and set about getting the boat 
out of the trough of the high-running sea. 
Then, having accomplished my purpose and 
regained my breath, I expostulated with him 
upon the foolhardiness of his conduct. He 
took no notice of my torrent of abuse, and 
at last, thoroughly exasperated, I unshipped 
an oar and let it drop smartly upon the top 
of his bowed head. He straightened up like 
a rocket and, looking at me more in sorrow 
than in anger, whimpered, with mirth- 
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“I extinguished the blaze 
with a sudden dexterous 
uptip of the bucket.” 


provoking mournfulness: ‘‘ Poss, my sister 
newer speak you no more!” 

This amusing protest nearly upset my 
equilibrium, but keeping the desire to laugh 
under strict control, I retorted, rather un- 
gallantly: ‘A fig for your sister! Your 
business is to pull this boat, not to visit 
relations.” 

Seeing further bluff was useless, he in- 
stantly changed his attitude and with cheerful 
acquiescence, as if this side of the question 
had not struck him before, exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘ You right, Poss! Py gorry, 
you right!’ Returning to his seat, he took 
up his discarded oar and pulled as if his life 
hung on every stroke. 

Baffled by the wind, we were eventually 
compelled to camp for the night on the 
exposed side of one of the numerous arms of 
the lake, and though I had impressed upon 
Paki the desirability of securing the boat 
fast before turning in, it was nowhere to be 
seen upon the following morning. This was 
the last straw, and the row that ensued nearly 
degenerated into fisticuffs. 

Having relieved my feelings by giving Paki 


a good dressing-down in plain English, we 
stowed our belongings in a convenient recess 
in the cliff and climbed over an intervening 
hill to the previously slighted hapu of my 
guide’s relations, in hope of borrowing a 
native canoe. To our joy we discovered our 
lost craft in charge of the inhabitants, who 
had found it adrift. During the time 
occupied in the preparation of a ceremonial 
dinner to celebrate the rare visit of a pakeha, 
Paki found his opportunity to relieve himself 
of his long-bottled-up narration of our mutual 
adventures. From the frequent admiring 
glances thrown in my direction by the 
enthralled womenfolk and the occasional 
ejaculations of ‘‘ Well done, white man!” 
from the masculine portion of the assemblage, 
I gathered that Paki, presumably deriving 
sufficient satisfaction from the reflected glory 
of being intimately associated with such an 
astute Rangatira-nui as the pakeha had 
proved himself to be, was keeping fairly 
close to facts. 

Suitably rewarding the native who had so 
providentially rescued our boat, we pulled 
back for the balance of our equipment and 
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set off merrily for our destination, now only 
a few miles distant. 

As we pulled past the bay whereat we had 
spent our first night out, Paki—actuated 
perhaps by the close proximity of settling 
accounts, or a final effort to hoodwink— 
volunteered in a very earnest sort of way 
that he would have no objection to passing 
the night there again. “' Py gorry, Poss,”’ 
he said, impressively, ‘dat t’e good place 
for t'e camp. Suppose you say go dere I 
go quick.” : 

I knew enough of my companion by this 
time to correctly sum up the worth of this 
proposition. To give him just one more 
shock, I met his suggestion with a brief 
“ Right-o, Paki; it was just what I was 
wishing,” and with a twist of the steering 
paddle headed the boat for the inlet. A 
look of painful surprise came into his large 
brown eyes, and his jovial smile gave place 


Paki sees light. “He leaned forward with smiling confidence and positively shouted, 
‘Poss You t’e humbug !’” 


to a look of consternation. Making no 
pretence of hiding his feelings he appealed, 
excitedly : ‘‘ Newer mind, Poss. No good 
go dere.”” 

Dropping a faintly discernible wink at my 
now-alarmed companion, I laughingly swung 
back to our original course. For a while he 
pulled mechanically, his head sunk on his 
breast in deep cogitation. Something seemed 
to dawn upon him at last, and, resting on his 
oars, he contemplated me for a few moments 
with undisguised perplexity. 

Gradually the light of understanding began 
to shine in his face. Then, as if the inner 
recesses of his mind had become suddenly 
illuminated, he leaned forward with smiling 
confidence and positively shouted, “‘ Poss ! 
You t’e humbug!” 

I grinned at him, and, indulging in another 
contraction of the evelid, retorted, ‘' Paki, 
you're another ! "" 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
FORGOTTEN 


Li USTRATED BY 
WOWAH/TAKER 


The story of a willy-nilly Robinson Crusoe. Going out to an uninhabited Australian 


island as an official caretaker, a man was temporarily “‘ forgotten,” 


with the result that 


he underwent a most appalling experience, which reduced him to a physical wreck. 
ollard. 


“The story is absolutely true,” 


says Mr. P 


ing adventure, whilst travelling down 

by steamer in June, 1910, from Bowen, 

North Queensland, to Brisbane. Keith 
bore visible traces of the terrible suffering 
that he had recently undergone. In all 
other respects he was a typical specimen of 
the hardy, tried pioneer, bearded and un- 
kempt, and with the peculiar shuffling gait 
of the Australian ‘‘ sundowner.”’ 

The scene of his trying experience was 
Green Island, a small island, about a mile in 
circumference, lying some eighteen miles to 
the south-east of Cairns. There is on this 
island a large coco-nut plantation, belonging 
to the Cairns Town Council, and it is fre- 
quented in fine weather by fishermen, and 
an occasional picnic party from the main- 
land. 

Early in 1910 Keith accepted the position 
of caretaker, at a salary of twenty-six pounds 
perannum. In addition he had the privilege 
of disposing of the coco-nuts and making an 
income in any other legitimate way from the 
facilities that the island afforded. 

And now, perhaps, | had better relate the 
story in his own words. 


I MET Mr. Keith, the hero of the follow- 


I was in the pink of condition when I went 
to Green Island. 1 had, in fact, been carry- 


ing sugar on the Proserpine, stacking it ten 
bags high. Now I am a complete physical 
wreck, 

I was taken out to the island in a fishing 
boat on February 18th, and had with me 
about two pounds’ worth of provisions. I 
found it to be a mere speck of land 
in the ocean, so low-lying that it could not 
be seen until you were within a few miles of 
it, when the coco-nut trees appeared to spring 
up out of the sea. These had been planted 

the Government, which subsequently 
handed the island over to the Cairns Town 
Council as a pleasure resort. Though thickly 
timbered, and possessing in places dense 
undergrowth, there was no game of any kind 
on it, nor anything edible growing except 
coco-nuts. 

During my first month of exile the weather 
continued fine, and two cutters, the Jris and 
Queenslander, were fishing in the vicinity 
and called in regularly, but there were no 
other visitors. The provisions that I had 
with me were sufficient to last for about 
a month, but I managed to supplement 
them by obtaining some additional 
“ tucker’? (about a week’s supply) from 
the two cutters. 

Some picnickers came on March 17th (St. 
Patrick’s Day), and from these | managed 
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to obtain some further additions to my stock 
of food and water. They told me that a 
boat would be coming out from Cairns in a 
few days’ time with food supplies, otherwise 
I should have gone away with them. As it 
Was, no boat came, and I was left alone after 
that for about three weeks without proper 
food or the means of obtaining it. I was 
reduced to a diet of coco-nuts, which brought 
on severe illness. For those three long, 
weary, miserable weeks I was practically 
starving, marooned alone on an island, yet 
only a few miles from a town of importance. 
Evidently those who sent me there had for- 
gotten all about me! 

One day I fainted on the beach from sheer 
exhaustion, but recovered just as the tide 
was washing over me and managed to crawl 
to my ‘ humpy.” For a couple of days 
after that [ was unable to move. I then 
managed to crawl out and search the beach 
around the island to sce if I could find any 
fish or crabs, but failed to discover any. A 
few days afterwards I saw a school of — hardy 
head near the beach; they were being 
chased by schnapper, or some other large 
fish. Suddenly a big shark appeared, and 
got one of the big fish in its mouth, but in 
its rush landed itself on the beach. I went 
up to it, and manceuvred to get hold of it 
and prevent it reaching deep water again, 
but, in spite of my efforts, it succeeded in 
getting away, after dealing me a severe-blow 
on the leg with its tail, which nearly broke it. 

Slowly—oh ! so slowly—the days went by, 
while I searched the horizon for signs of an 
approaching vessel, but still there was no 
sign of any boat coming out to me with pro- 
visions, and I became very despondent. 
Fortunately, during the second week I was 
on the island a twelve-foot " flatty,”” or keel 
less boat, was washed ashore. In this craft 
I decided to make an attempt to reach the 
mainland. That was on April roth. With 
great trepidation, therefore, I embarked, 
endeavouring to keep to windward as much 
as possible, 

Thad got about two miles out from the island 
when the flatty shipped a sea and nearly 
filled. By means, however, of an impro 
vised sea-anchor in the shape of a kerosene 
tin made fast to the anchor rope and hung 
over the bows, [ managed to keep her head-on 
to the seas while I bailed her out. When she 
swamped, one of the paddles drifted away, so 
that I was now more handicapped than ever, 
with only one to use. For eight solid hours [ 
knelt there paddling, and eventually had to 
put back to the island, where I dropped, 
utterly exhausted. 

The following morning I made another 
paddle, and then waited a few more days to 
gain strength for a second attempt, hoping 
against hope in the meantime that relief 
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would come. The time went on, however, 
but no help came, and I then determined 
upon making a second attempt to reach 
Cairns. This was on April 14th. There was 
not very much wind when I started, but a 
terribly heavy sea was running. As I got 
out, away from the reef, I met with very 
squally weather, and in order to prevent my 
frail craft from filling I had to let her go 
before the wind, and not get her broadside 
on. As it was, she shipped a great deal of 
water. I therefore took in my sail (a table- 
cloth) and put out the sheet anchor whilst [ 
bailed her out. Then I started again, trying 
all the time to work her head towards the 
land. 

By six o'clock that evening 1 considered 
that I must be a little to the northward of 
Cairns. I then had to take the sail in, and, 
putting out the sea-anchor, drifted all night, 
trying with the lee oar to work the boat in 
towards the mainland. 

During the night the wind abated, although 
the seas still ran high, and at daylight L 
found that [ was about eight miles oft the 
land. Setting sail again, and getting out 
the oars, 1 managed, with the aid of an 
occasional puft of wind, to get in closer. At 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, as near 
as { could judge, I got into the heavy surf. 
Presently my flatty struck something, turned 
broadside on, shipped a sea, and capsized. I 
was thrown clear of her, and then began a 
terrible battle for life. 

I was dragged in and out by the surf, fight- 
ing hard all the time to get ashore, and was 
finally flung violently on to the beach near 
Double Island Point. Crawling up as far as 
[ could out of danger, I fell down and fainted. 
On recovering and looking along the shore, 1 
saw my flatty lying about a hundred yards 
oft. where the waves had left her. I secured 
her above high water and then started off in 
search of some habitation. 

On landing, excepting for a small singict, 
I was absolutely naked, and had been in the 
boat for about twenty-three hours, I walked, 
as near as I could tell, some four miles along 
the beach, and then came upon a Chinaman’s 
fishing hut, but there was nobody there. 
Rounding the point by the hut, I came face 
to face with a steep cliff some seven hundred 
feet in height, up which I was forced to 
clamber. On reaching the summit I found 
that [ was surrounded on all sides by dense 
bush, through which I should have to force 
my way in order to reach the lower part of 
the range. 

It was now getting dusk, and so I hastened 
on. Eventually [ found a track, which 1 
followed for about a mile, until, at about 
8 p.m., I came to Mr. Nelson’s house at 
Double Island Point. 

On nearing the house I heard women 
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talking, so, concealing myself in 
the ‘bush, I .called out to them ~ 
and asked if there was a man in the 
house, They replied that there was, 

whereupon I requested them to ask him 

to bring me a pair of trousers. This Mr. 
Nelson very kindly did, and after donning 
them I was taken into the house, where ‘I 
was given food and shelter for the night. 

Up to this time 1 had been without any 
other food but coco-nuts for over three weeks. 
Mr. Nelson hospitably gave ;me.a supper +of 
corned beef, and I was so famished that I:ate 
enormously. You can imagine the ‘result ; 
the wonder is that I am alive to tell you:this 
tale. An old pioneer, however, dies hard, 
Next day Mr. Nelson drove me into Strat- 
ford Siding, about fifteen miles off, and I 
went on by train the same night to Cairns. (1 
lly a living skeleton, the hard- 
ships, illness, and hunger that I had suffered 
for twenty-three days having reduced my 
weight from ten stone three pounds to seven 


was practi 


stone. 
By the usual irony of things, after I had 


*Presently my flatty struck something. left the island in my flatty the Town Council 
turned broadside on, shipped a sea, and suddenly thought of me and sent out some 
-capsized.” food supplies ! 


sé ANTHROPOP- 
APOLOGY. 


Written and Illustrated by 
J. R. MONSELL. 


THE ITALIANS. 


Italia, Land of Song! Where all the men are 
Invariably born to be a Tenor ! 


Or, if they're not—as far as | can trace— 
Are simply bound to be a Thorough Bass | 


Whose every Maid and Matron, on my honour, 
Is practising to be a Prima Donna | 


(Hoping that, if they only do so, 
They all may end as wealthy as Caruso.) 


I love to hear—most musical of Nations— 
Your efforts at the Grander Opera-tions. 


Sing on! And may you have no Interloper 
As Leader of the Concert of Europa. 
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GUARANTEE: 


Bf. TRACTOR TRAINING 


Onty Quality 


se ome poy > Fc Learn autos where they make them—under factory- 


Endorsed endorsed methods. Guaranteed head and hand train- 
ing that fits you to make big money. That’s the 
kind of training you want. That’s the kind you will 
et at the M.S. A.S., (The Detroit Auto School). 
he first step is to mail the coupon. Get in line to 


Make $200 to $500 a Month 


There is hardly any limit in wages for the experienced, trained men. 
The business is getting greater every year—more men wanted. 10 
million autos, trucks, tractors now in use. All need repairing, over- 
hauling—millions to be rebuilt. Motorists must economize—make 
their cars last twice as long. 50 million tires to be retreaded, put 
into longer use. Millions of batteries must be replaced. Right now 
this spells the greatest money-making oppor- 
tunity in the world for ambitious, red-blooded, 
“go-getting” men. 


Complete Auto Training 


Pick Any Job You Want No, previous ex. 
if you are mechanically inclined. Make a start—that’s 
the thing! Here, in a few short weeks, under guaran- 


teed quality trainin: me can become a first-class, all-around, practical auto and traction 


Money-Back Guarantee 


We guarantee that a course of training 
in this school, the Michigan State Auto 
School, will qualify you for a position 
a8 repair man, demonstrator, auto elec 
trician, garage man, automobile dealer, 
tractor mechanic and operator, chauffeur 
or farm lighting experts eeay yor 
money. guarantee 1s made 
with ail courses, Each course includes 
Life Membership with privilege of our 
service without ane at any time. 
A. G. ZELLE! 
President and General Manager, 
Michigan State Auto School, 


Train Head and Hands Get Better Jobs 


Who Knows Better ‘each Autos Than The Men _ Detroit trained men get the best jobs—the highest pay wher- 
Who Build Them? pamteeh Detroit—choose the eanaed ever autos are used. The M. & A. S. is krown, the world 
the heart of the Auto industry. Here’s where they are over. Auto, truck, and tractor factories employ M.S. A.S. 
made. Isn’t it logical that this is the best place to learn? ee Lee factorion,” deniers, ace, sates, 

wi wi ive ir 
The courses of the M.S. A. S. (Detroit’s Auto School) _fieads as well as their hands—the M.S. AS. Detolt king, 


Auto industry. Manufacturers here, and everywhere, Life Scholarship 


latest trucks, engines, transmissions, axles, electric equip- | Yourenrollment entitles you to life-membership, with privi- 
ment, etc.—everything complete to give thorough training. _ lege of our service any time you want it. Many students 
training’ The CADILLAG the PACKARD, the equipment. It doesn't cost a penny exten ‘The position of 
motive trainin; e , the i equipment. loesn’t cost a penny extra. e posi 
BUIC! HU SON, HUPMOBILE, STUDEBAKER, _ the M S.A.S. (The Detroit Auto School) in the heartof this 
popes, MAXWELL, CHALMERS—makers of quality _ industry, insures most thorough, most peacticaty spienatc 
re, can affors 


Ey 


cars recommend and endorse M. S. A. S. quality training. _ training, at a cost so low any man, anyw 


This 188-Page Catalog 


facts about this unlimited opportunity. We will send you FRE! 
without obligation, this 188-page book that tells all about it, and 


what the M.S. A.S.can do for you. Book is positive proof. Don’t Mail Co UY, 1 To Day 


fail to get it. Send coupon or post card today. a MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL ® -s:2=2 :risreicecsee 


Gentiemen: Send FREE and without obligation, your 163- | 
Page catalog, and Auto School News, giving complete infor- J 

“The Detroit AutoSchool’* A.@.ZELLER, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
704 Auto Bldg., 3729 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


and showing the opportunities and advantages of a 
y Endorsed Detroit-Training to makethe most money: | 
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THERE WAS NO MISTAKING THEM. THE 


Vast Fight uc Five Hundred 


oY COLIN 


sececssssesee CAMPBELL CLEMENTS LUSTRE Bn 


A moving first-hand story of a terrible tragedy concerning which the outside world has heard 
practically nothing—the events attending the siege and fall of Urfa, an ancient city in the 
midst of the Mesopotamian deserts. Here, for sixty days, five hundred French soldiers held 
out most gallantly against an overwhelming force of Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s rebel Kurds and 
Turks. Finally, with food and ammunition well-nigh exhausted, and the long-promised relief 
nowhere in sight, they were compelled to surrender. The enemy allowed them to march out 
with the honours of war, but amidst the mountains a death-trap was treacherously arranged 
for the unfortunate French, and in a ring of fire from concealed marksmen they were shot 
down and bayonetted almost to the last man, the officers’ heads being afterwards carried in 
triumph through the streets of Urfa. Mr. Clements, an American connected with Armenian 
relief work, was with the French throughout the siege, and after the massacre escaped to 
Jerablus. His narrative—told here in extracts from letters written to his fiancée, Mr. Winston 
Churchill's cousin—will be found of the utmost interest, a vivid pen-picture of one of the 
most tragic episodes in post-war history. 


cag | 
October 22nd, Here. reached Tel-Abiad. In the distance we saw 


T 10 am. our crippled engine, its what appeared to‘be a fortress; it turned 
poor lungs choked with the dust of out to be the station and a group of 


Mesopotamia, gave a pathetic little yellow mud huts shaped like 4 bee-hives. 
whistle, dragged us a few feet for- Several khaki- clad figures came to- 
ward, groaned, and then died. We had wards us, and, after wiping the dust 
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from their eyes, asked us if we were the 
Americans who were going to Urfa. We 
made an effort to say we were, but one 
can't talk with a parched throat and one’s 
mouth full of yellow sand. But somehow 
these fellows understood and took it for 
granted that we had said “ Yes.’’ For three 
days we had heard nothing but the strange 
jabber of ferocious-looking men, and now— 
oh, the music to our ears of :— 

“ The lorries are waiting to take you across 
to Urfa—but you'll want to wash and have 
a bite to eat before you start. It isn’t a 
pleasant journey, y'know.” 

Thus we were introduced into this far 
country of yellow sand, lizards, scorpions, 
camels, wild men, fantastic colours, harems, 
and—so they say—romance. 


October 23rd. 

Aleppo is only one hundred and _ sixty 
miles south of Urfa, and yet it has taken us 
three days to make the trip. The railroad 
which runs from Aleppo to Tel-Abiad (thirty- 
five miles south-east of Urfa) is in a deplor- 
able state. The engines are old and worn- 
out, the cars dilapidated and uncared-for ; 
the tracks wander across the desert like 
drunken men, quite uncertain of themselves ; 
the stations have been demolished and partly 
carried away. These stations, 
which were built by the Ger- 
mans, are like forts: heavy 
concrete walls, flat roofs, and 
several rows of port-holes at 
six feet intervals take the 
place of windows, They are 
built around an open court, 
which always contains a well. 
The British officer at Tel- 
Abiad told me that the station 
there was impregnable against 
any attack the natives could 
make against it. 

During the run from Aleppo 
to Tel-Abiad our engine twice 
broke down, The last time 
Mrs. Mansfield and I, with two 
servants, were forced to spend 
the night in our  box-car 
while the " crew” went back 
to Aleppo for a new engine. 
Spending the night in a 
strange place in the plains of Mesopotamia. is 
not a happy business. It was a sleepless 
night. Before dark the Kurds swarmed 
around our door begging for food and money. 
These Kurds are great bronze-skinned, 
strong, shaggy animals with bare chests and 
feet. Over their heads they wear a large 
head-dress kept in place by several rolls of 
black woven camel's hair. Their faces are 
usually bearded and their long greasy hair is 
braided or hangs in curls around their faces. 
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From the neck down they resemble a bundle 
of filthy patched rags. Oh, they are artists 
at patching! But somehow the long aboa, 
which falls from their shoulders and flows 
in majestic curves around their feet, gives 
these-creatures of the desert all the dignity 
and grace of kings. All through the night 
we heard the soft hum of distant singing and 
the calling of the shepherd boys, broken now 
and then by the fierce shrieks of wild animals. 


October 25th. 

Urfa is a most desolate place—monotonous, 
hot, yellow, dusty, and silent. The stillness is 
broken now and then by the muezzin’s call 
for prayer, which echoes among the hills 
and is answered by the far-off wail of a dog. 
Then all is quiet again. 

This little city of stillness is situated on the 
side of a hill. To the south and west stands 
a sheer wall of rock, through which a single 
narrow road leads to the hills beyond. Here 
it wanders backwards and forwards, and at 
last finds itself in the little village of Sera 1dj, 
ten miles south-east of Urfa. To the east is 
a wide fertile plain through which a little 
stream wanders aimlessly. North of us are 
rolling hills, the foothills of the Khodsha 
Mountains. Directly behind our house, the 
American Mission (just a mile outside the 
city walls), rises a high hill 
which we have named One 
Tree Hill, for right on the 
very top of it stands a single 
pine. How it ever escaped 
the axe or the goats or what- 
ever it is that has removed all 
the trees from this one-time 
Garden of Eden, none of us 
can understand. But there 
it stands, forsaken and alone, 
like some great silent sen- 
tinel. And sentinel it is, for 
this hill commands the city of 
Urfa and all roads leading 
into it. The British, who are 
im occupation here until the 
peace with Turkey is signed, 
have entrenched the hill on 
all sides. 

The city itself is like most 
other towns of the Near East, 
crowded, squalid, and dirty. 
It has a high solid wall on three sides, and 
on the fourth a medieval fortified citadel. 


October 28th. 

Urfa, to-day, is much the same as it must 
have been during the days of the Crusaders ; 
we are in a medieval city away from all the 
rest of the world. Rhodes, with its old 
fortifications, Brest, with its narrow arched 
streets, Florence, with its old castles and 
towers—all these are modern beside this 
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A general view of Urfa, where the beleaguered French troops put up such a gallant fight. 


sleepy old fortified city of some long-forgotten 
yesterday. To-night we have awakened the 
city, for the ox-carts laden with provisions 
for the Armenian populace have slowly 
moved through the Samsat Gate and the 
great iron doors have closed behind them. 

As I sit here in my room and look out over 
the silent town, past the purple dome and the 
old mosque, to the great white walls of the 
Seriaglis, I wonder what mischief is being 
plotted. As you know, Urfa has long been 
the prison for offenders against the Turkish 
Empire, and it was here that the greatest of 
crimes against Christianity and humanity 
took place during the massacres of 1895 
and 1914-1915. In ‘95 eighteen hundred 
Armenians were murdered in the cathedral, 
and in the last massacres many thousands 
perished. 

The Armenians of Urfa held their quarter 
against the Turks for sixty-three days. 
They were attacked again and again, but 
bravely fought off their enemies until, 
reduced to starvation, they were forced to 
surrender. Thousands of men, women, and 
children were killed, mostly burned to death. 
I have seen many of the ancient rock-cut 
tombs in the hills around Urfa filled with 
skeletons. I was told that the Armenians 
were driven into these caves and that 
burning oil was then thrown in upon them. 
In the market-place men and boys were 
tied together and burned alive, others were 
hanged, and yet others cut to pieces and 


their mutilated bodies carried through the 
market-place, and at the last thrown to the 
thou ands of yellow dogs which swarm the 
town. Our own American consul was 
threatened by the Turks again and again, 
until he committed suici e. 


November tst. 

The British have gone! This morning, 
just at daybreak, the little column of Indians, 
motor-lorries, ‘wagons, and horses moved 
away to the music of fife and drum. The 
British have gone! 

We had come to know them and like them 
so much that it is hard to see them go. 
Major Barrows waved a farewell and rode 
down the hill, out of sight, out of our lives 
for ever. Almost the last thing the Major 
said to us was :— 

“We shall be back here within six months. 
This place is to be a battlefield.” 

The Armenians are ina panic. Iam afraid 
for them, for the Turks have said again and 
again that the next massacre will be the 
last. They swear that not a single Armenian 
—man, woman, or child—will be teft alive. 


As I write this letter a long thin line of 
blue-coated men and white covered wagons 
are slowly moving across the plain from 
Tel-Abiad. It is the French—part of the 
new French army of occupation for Cilicia. 
How out of place they will scem here, these 
blue-coated boys, for this country is so unlike 
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anything French. Syria is different. There 
1 felt that the French were at home ; here, 
Jam afraid they will be strangers in a strange 
Jand. 

When the Turks heard that the French 
were coming they were furious. The news 
that the British were to Ieave filled them 
with joy. They had wild anticipations of 
Urfa returning to the good old days before 
the war, when the real extrée into Turkish 
society, or at 
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dirt-roofed village, complete in itself. But 
now the houses are in ruins, the churches 
and schools have been pillaged and left half- 
wrecked, the streets are filled with stones 
and débris, and in many places are impass- 
able. Already, however, the ever-diligent 
Armenians are clearing away the mess. They 
live huddled together in such rooms as are 
habitable, sleeping on the damp stone floors, 
and cooking their simple repast of rice or 

lentils over a 


least Turkish 
politics, was the 
upholding of the 
gospel: ‘' Every- 
thing my Arme- 


nian neighbour 
owns is mine, 
and everything 


1 own is mine. 
As the British 
moved out little 
groups of _half- 
civilized — Kurds 
and Turks gath- 
ered along the 
roadsides and in 
the coftee-houses, 
Everyone scemed 
to have come into 
town to celebrate. It was a wild, hilarious 
morning for the Turks. 

Then came the news that the French were 
moving in from Tel-Abiad. Everything 
changed. One could see it, one could feel it. 
The hoarse langliter of the men became angry 
snarls ; the little groups began to break up, 
and each man went his way. One of the 
Turkish shopkeepers said to me :— 

“But the French will not stay long. We 
shall drive them out.” 

Poor disillusioned ‘‘ Johnny ” Turk! He 
can't get it into his head that he is beaten 
and must take the consequences. He can’t 
understand that France comes not as an 
enemy but as a friend. He can’t under- 
stand that if there is still to be a Turkey on 
the face of the earth, it must be a new Turkey, 
a changed Turkey. Well, one can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks. 

November 5th. 

I have just come back to the house after 
spending the afternoon in the Armenian 
quarter, which is in the upper part of the 
city. Each town in Asia Minor is made up 
of several quarters, and each group of people 
live in their own districts. For example, 
here in Urfa there is an Armenian quarter, 
an Assyrian quarter, a Jewish quarter, and 
a Turkish quarter. The people of each 
nationality and religion live their own lives 
and observe their own customs and creeds. 

Before the war the Armenian district was 
a well-kept, white-washed, thick-walled, and 


The Author's headquarters at Urfa, sandbagged for 
defensive purposes. 


smoky fire in the 
courtyard or in 
the street before 
the house. 


November oth. 

The French 
officers have just 
been over to tea. 
They are a 
splendid group of 
men. All of 
them have been 
in the big war, 
and many of 
them have put 
in hard years of 
fighting. They 
are splendid, 
clean, fine types. They do not greatly care 
for being stationed in Mesopotamia, but 
France has taken Cilicia, and a soldier must 
go where he is sent. Soldiering is a glorious 
job, and a thankless one; but after all, 
when one feels that the people at home are 
behind him he can go through anything. 
But somehow the crowd at home so very 
soon forgets. z 

But I am getting pessimistic. Perhaps it 
is the feeling of impending tragedy that 
seems to be settling down over Urfa like a 
great dark cloud. 

I feel it. There is going to be trouble 
here. 

December 29th. 

The news here becomes a little more 
alarming and the situation a little more 
tense cach day. We are told that Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha has a large army at Angora, 
and is preparing to move south. But Angora 
seems a million miles away—and the rest of 
the world ten times that far. We have had 
no newspapers for weeks, and so, of course, 
have no idea what is happening at the Peace 
Conference. If the wild rumours we hear 
are true, then the Allies must be letting 
Turkey slip from their grasp. That seems an 
absurd thought, for surely the Great Powers 
know the Turks well enough not to trust 
them. 

January ist. 

All the shops in the bazaars are closed 

again! One day the Turks close their shops 
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and go home, afraid of the Armenians, and 
the next day the Armenians close their shops 
and run home, afraid of the Turks, All the 
natives are armed to the teeth, and still no 
one seems to know just why or what it is 
all about, or where they got the guns, for 
the British disarmed everybody. The 
Armenians have barricaded their quarter, 
and are filling every available space with 
provisions. 

Even the French Military Governor, Captain 
Sarjous, seems bewildered at the meaning of 
it all. We wonder if it is to be a demonstra- 
tion of the Turks against the French! They 
have no big guns, no wireless, no armoured 
cars, and it would be impossible to get any 
help from the outside with the roads in their 
present condition. Urfa is surrounded by a 
sea of mud—soft, sticky, knee-deep, yellow 
mud. I asked Commandant Hauger why 
the French had not brought more provisions 
with them when they came. He shrugged 
his shoulders, French fashion, and said that 
they had been told that there was no danger 
from the people around Urfa. “ We have 
not come prepared to fight,’’ he told me. 

After I got here I asked for guns. One 
‘seventy-five ‘ on the hill at the back of your 
house could hold the whole city. I have 
asked—but they send me nothing!’ 


February 4th. 

I have just written in my diary, “ Town 
in a state of stupor... fanatic people 
carrying wild 
tales.” That all 
looks very simple 
and unalarming. 
It doesn’t even 
look interesting. 
And I dare say 
that you, who are 
so many thousands 
of miles away, 
might yawn and 
say: ‘‘ The dear 
boy hasn’t had his 
breakfast. James, 
give me those 
three morning 
papers."” But you 
will not find any- 
thing in the papers 
about all this mess, 
for there are no 
cub reporters here. 
We are quite 
isolated. I have 
heard that the 
Chicago . Tribune 
has a man at Beyrouth, but he might as well 
be in Kingdom Come! Just at present 
Beyrouth is as far away as America, and 
America is as far away as the moon. 
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But to repeat—" fanatic people "’ and the 
result of their rumours mean five hundred 
poor, shivering, hungry orphan boys and 
girls crying and asking you to save them. It 
means strong men coming to you to ask you, 
who once gave them the chance to earn a 
pair of shoes or a can of milk, to see them 
through. It means that this night you are 
going to be awakened by wild shrieks, pistol 
shots, and the far-away howling of dogs. 

One wouldn't mind if only he felt that 
help was somewhere near in case there should 
be an attack on the little garrison of five 
hundred men. But, as I have so often told 
you, we are a million miles from anywhere. 
Even the stars that used to be so close and 
friendly seem suddenly to have shrunk away 
and become dim. Of course, I know they 
haven't really ; it is the mood that's on me. 
At Beyrouth there is a sea which leads 
straight to your front door, but between here 
and that little city is a desert that no one 
can pass over until spring. 

John, our Armenian right-hand man, told 
us yesterday that the Mutsarif has ordered 
the Armenians to be quiet. There was no 
danger for them, he said. Does that mean 
—what does it mean? The Frenchmen, 
however, seem quite happy; I suppose, 
poor fellows, they would welcome anything 
for a little excitement. 

February 5th. 

After lunch to-day Mrs, Mansfield and I 
went for a little stroll through the vineyards 


Some Kurdish types photographed by Mr. Clements. 


and on over the hill towards the Severeck 
road. We had found a sheltered p/ace 
under a barren olive tree to sit down for a 
comfortable little after-lunch talk and smoke, 
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when we suddenly noticed that the road 
ahead of us was full of horsemen—a troop 
of cavalry coming over the crest of the hill 
and riding down into the valley. At first we 
thought they might be the African troops 
out for mananivres, but with their long 
black abbas and white headdresses there was 
no mistaking them. They were Kurds. We 
saw one man, carrying a white flag, gallop 
ahead. Then several men on_ horseback 
came out from the city and, from what we 
could see, there seemed to be a long dis- 
cussion, When we returned towards the 
house we met the French infantry, taking up 
positions all along the entrenchments of One 
Tree Hill! Captain Perrault, who was in 
command, told us that the men we had seen 
were a band of outlaws from up-country, 
that there was no danger, and that even if 
there were a little fighting it would be mere 
* child’s play.” 

When we returned to the house we found 
that Commandant Hauger had given orders 
that all the five hundred Armenian orphans 
in our charge must be got under cover at once. 
It was finally decided that Miss Holmes, 
director of the Orphanage, and Miss Law, 
who had been a missionary for many years 
in the Near East, should take the children 
over to the old orphanage in the city, as it is 
well protected by heavy stone walls and is 
inside the Armenian fortifications. To move 


Trenches at Urfa, first occupied by the French and afterwards taken 
by the Turks. 


five hundred frightened children is not the 
easiest task in the world. In this instance 
it happened to be a case of “ take up your 
bed and walk.” So, far into the night, one 
saw blankets and bedding, with many chubby 
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little legs underneath, trot down through 
the Turkish graveyard, up over the hill 
about a mile away, and out of sight. At the 
orphanage all was hubbub. It was filled 
with crying refugee women and frightened 
men, The orphans had dumped their bed- 
ding in one huge pile, and now stood around, 
wide-eyed and silent. Both Miss Holmes 
and Miss Law speak Arabic and some Ar- 
menian, so that by midnight there were signs 
of some sort of order coming out of chaos. 
When we returned to the house Captain 
Perrault sent down word from One Tree 
Hill that he wished twenty-five picks and 
shovels at once. These implements had been 
sent by the Near East Relief for road repair 
work, and were now to be used for trench- 
digging! During the remainder of the 
night we took stock of our food, and found 
that there was ample for at least four months. 
We had plenty of condensed milk and lots 
of canned corn, potatoes, beans, peas, and 
some canned meat. In the cookhouse fifty 
yards behind us is a large store of lentils, 
rice, and onions. Our household now con- 
sists of six Americans, one Englishman, two 
interpreters, and seven or eight servants. 


Februa y oth. 

Yesterday we were told that the Turks 
had given the French twenty-four hours to 
get out of Urfa. I don’t see how they expect 
the French to get 
out. Troops can’t 
swim in mud, 
neither can they 
walk in this par- 
ticular kind of 
Mesopotamian 
mud. So we shall. 
stick—not in the 
mud, but in Urfa. 
There is nothing 
else to do. 

Commandant’ 
Hauger has sent a 
small detachment 
of men to the old 
orphanage in the 
Armenian quarter, 
and here we are 
surrounded by 
French — trenches. 
At the back of the 
house, less than a 
mile away, is One 
Tree Hill, at our 
tight Marceroux's 
Post, and at our 
left Post 412. Straight in front of us, a 
quarter of a mile distant, are the French 
barracks and Dr. Vischer’s hospital. 

Our p tit ménage is quite comme il faut. 
Mrs. Mansfield has taken charge of the mess, 
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Miss Waller is mess sergeant, and Miss Smith 
has fitted up a hospital and is making every 
available piece of cloth into bandages 
Hanna has promised 
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cracked old gun that was first used by 
Mohammed and is now filled with powder, 
rags, and tin cans, and let off every year 
during the religious 


to try and go on with 
the cooking. Weeden, 
Woodward, and I 
have formed a sort 
of home guard. 


After breakfast 

At 8.30 the first 
shot was fired. The 
gendarmes have 
turned traitor and are 
fighting against the 
French. The rebels 
have taken a position 
near the Samsat Gate 
and behind the city 
wall, just in front of 
the French barracks. 
All morning — long 
there has been con- 
stant firing. 


February toth. 
Since noon we have 
been watching the 
great black clouds of 
smoke rolling up from 
the burning house 
of Captain Sarjous, 
French Military 
Governor, The house is about a hundred 

yards to the left of the French barracks. 


Later. 

After dark Miss Smith, Red Cross 
nurse, and I, laden down with supplies of all 
sorts, started out for the French hospital. 
On account of the danger of promiscuous 
shooting we had to move at a dog-trot, bent 
over like jack-knives—not an easy thing to 
do when one’s arms are full and the snow 
deep. Half-way across, the soldier who was 
escorting us had to stop at one of the posts, so 
we sat down in the snow and looked up at 
the Mesopotamian stars. Then suddenly 
the bullets began to whistle over our heads. 
Perhaps we had talked too loud! Wishing 
to live just a little longer we moved on 
briskly down into a little gully and up again 
behind a friendly wall. 

At French H. Q. we found three sisters 
who had come from the convent in town 


our 


prepared to care for the soldiers should any . 


of them be wounded, They have trans- 
formed a two-by-four room into a modern 
little hospital. 

Just in front of their door is a bomb-proof 
cellar into which they can quickly scamper 
in case the Turks use cannon, although we 
are told that they have nothing but a 
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festival of Ramadan. 
It sounds pretty 
harmless. 

On the way back, 
after making a hand- 
in-hand dash over an 
exposed place, and 
both landing on all 
fours in the deep 
snow, the nurse and 
I stopped at Com- 
mandant Hauger's 
mess. Somehow, in 
spite of the smoky 
oil torches, which 
give very little light 
and smell to heaven, 
the place was cheer- 
ful. We got a glimpse 
of blue uniforms, the 
bright red fezzes. of 
Senegalese _ soldiers, 
tongues of flame, the 
smell of frying meat 
and onions, and a 
chorus of, “ Ah! 
Bon soir! Bon sow! 
Comment allez vous? 
Mees Smeeth! M. 
Clements !"" Then [ 
heard a familiar voice, ‘‘ How do you do?" 
It was Captain Lambert! He and Sarjous 
had made a run from their burning house for 
French H. Q. under a curtain of machine- 
gun fire They were both safe, unharmed— 
and good-natured. They had escaped with 
only a few important military papers; all the 
records of the French occupation of Urfa are 
now in ashes or in the hands of the Turks. 

Before we left Headquarters Commandant 
Hauger told us that when the Turks ordered 
him to leave Urfa he answered that his men 
and he were there at the command of their 
Government and could not leave until his 
superior officer sent him orders to do so. 
He told the rebels that he had come only to 
keep peace, and that under no conditions 
would he fight except in self-defence ; not a 
shot would be fired by the French until they 
were attacked. This explains why the 
horsemen we saw were allowed to enter the 
town and why the Turks were able to take 
the excellent position they now hold behind 
the city walls and in the minarets all along 
the front of the French barracks and Dr. 
Vischer’s hospital. The upper part of the 
city is held by the Armenians, who, though 
prepared to fight at any moment, have 
declared themselves neutral. They have, 
however, refused to allow the Turks to pass 
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through their quarter to get a better position 
on the crest of the hill behind the old 
orphanage. Should the Turks take this hill 
we should be completely cut off from Miss 
Holmes, Miss Law, the five hundred orphans, 
and the handful of French soldiers who are 
guarding them. 
February with. 

A real Mesopotamian sun came up this 
morning, and in no time one could see yellow 
patches through the blanket of snow over 
the vineyard between us and French H. Q. 

Beforé noon, Elias, the chautfeur, started 
with supplies for the French hospital. What 
possessed the boy to go in broad davlight is 
more than I can understand, though I suppose 
he thought he would be completely under 
cover of the French barracks. He had gone 
less than thirty yards when he was spotted, 
probably from one of the minarets. Little 
spurts of mud began to dance up around him. 
He fell prone and began to creep through the 
mud and snow back toward our house. 
Still the little ‘‘spurts of mud” kept up 
their dance around him! The nurse dashed 
to the roof and began waving an American 
flag—and then the rebcls began shooting at 
hey! Elias was dragged into the house more 
dead than alive from exhaustion, but other- 
wise perfectly sound. 

February 12th, 

Snow! Snow! Snow! 

Captain Perrault and Lieutenant Sayer 
came in for a moment to-night on their way 
to One Tree Hill. A runner has come from 
Seraudj, a distance of twenty-five miles, with 
the news that reinforcements are at that 
place—two batteries and five companies of 
infantry. It also seems that the Turks are 
getting a bit discouraged. 

Our one indoor game has been betting 
when the reinforcements would _ arrive. 
Mrs. Mansfield goes around the table and we 
each pick out a day, five piastres a choice, 
and when the reinforcements do arrive the 
fellow who has picked the lucky day gets 
the pot. All went well until this evening 
when it came Miss Waller’s turn to choose a 
day. She said, ‘ Never” and emphasized 
the fact with a defiant wave of her spoon. 


February 14th. 

St. Valentine’s Day. And I got a lovely 
one—from a Turk. I was sitting alone in 
our drawing-dining and sometimes sleeping- 
room when a bullet came ripping through the 
boxes of condensed milk which barricade our 
windows. Pish! It flew past my ear. 
Plump! It hit the stone wall and dropped 
at my feet. Needless to say | woke up every- 
one in the house to show them what had 
been sent me. I shall have ‘ Missed ’” en- 
graved upon it and wear it on my watch- 
chain, just as Whistler wore Ruskin's farthing. 
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Febrvary 15th. 

As I write there is the constant br-r-7-¥ 
of the French machine-guns. News has 
come through from somewhere that all this 
mess is a demonstration by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha to show his disapproval of the peace 
terms. If this rumour be true, then it is 
not, as we thought at first, simply a few 
‘Turks trying to oust the French from Urfa. 
If Kemal is really backing this thing it means 
a war, a real fight throughout Cilicia. Even 
before the British left we heard that Kemal 
was mustering a large army at Angora. We 
thought little of it then, in spite of constant 
warnings from the Armenians. It all seemed 
so impossible and improbable that the Allies 
would sit still and let a Turkish brigand 
collect an army in the remote interior of 
Asia Minor. I remember that one of the 
British officers who was here said that Urfa 
would be a battle-ground before the winter 
was over. Evidently he knew more of the 
real truth than we or the French did. 

It has been bitterly cold all day, witha 
sharp wind blowing, and the snow keeps 
falling in great white flakes. _Already it is 
knee-deep—unusual for this part of the 
world. The house is anything but comfort- 
able, for we have only enough wood to keep 
a small fire in the drawing-room fireplace. 
And that smokes! So here we sit, night 
after night, around a carefully shaded light, 
with our eyes full of smoke and our hearts 
full of home-sickness. During the day it is 
just as bad, for the windows are so barricaded 
that precious little light gets in—and at 
night are doubly covered to keep any light 
from getting out ! 

‘A note from Miss Holmes says they are 
far from comfortable, though the children 
have plenty to eat. 

February 16th. 

The Turks have captured One Tree Hill! 

All through the night there was constant 
fighting. With this important position lost, 
it means that the rebels have a perfect view 
of everything that goes on : they look straight 
down upon us! The hill also can watch 
every road that leads into Urfa. We shall 
now have fighting both behind and in front 
of us. 

We are now a French outpost, a first-line 
trench! At dawn Commandant Hauger sent 
a detachment of thirty men to take up a 
position inside our house. We saw them 
running across the vineyard toward us. 
Three of them fell, but the first dragged 
himself under cover and back to HO. 
The other two lie silent : but Nature is kind 
and is covering them with a soft blanket of 
white. For them this game is finished. 

Word received from the old orphanage 
before dawn says that several of the children 
have been wounded, that Miss T.aw’s buyer 
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was killed several days ago, and that Dr. 
Vischer’s cook was severely wounded, and 
died during the night. 

Both cellars have been made 
into living quarters—quite like 
dug-outs ‘somewhere in France.” 

One of the soldiers told us 
that a signal had been seen on 
the plains toward Tel-Abiad. That 
means help is near ; that the column 
is approaching. 

Twelve soldiersand several machine- 
guns were taken with the capture of 
One Tree Hill. Whether or not the 
French will try to retake the hill I do 
not know. It would mean the sacrifice 
of many men, and I believe they can't 
be spared. After all, the French are 
simply on the defensive. If they can hold 
out until reinforcements arrive, all will 
be well. However, food and ammunition 
can't last for ever. 


February 20th 

All day long we have been barricading the 
downstairs windows at the back of the house ; 
the second storey has been turffed over to the 
soldiers, who have fixed up machine-gun 
nests in all the windows. Every room in the 
back has been cleared, except mine. Weeden 
and I shall “ carry on " from there 

Miss Smith spent the evening distributing 
sheets to the soldiers who go from post 
to post during the night This idea of 
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camouflage was a happy inspiration, for 
against the snow the men are absolutely in- 
visible four yards away. I hope the rebels 
will not get thesame idea and come sneaking 
upon us one of these dark, white nights. 

All through the night there was the 
constant coming and going, with the 
everlasting thud of heavy boots, of 
soldiers, the flash-of oil lamps, 
and the sound of whispered 
orders. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
cottee 


At midnight 
Mansfield and 
Waller served 
to the men. Women 
are the most 
thoughtful of 
people. Until 
dawn Mrs. 
Mansfield kept 


“The nurse dashed to the roof and began waving an American flag—and then the rebels 
began shooting at her!” 
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pouring out the steaming hot black liquid 


while Miss Waller, frightened and tired, kept 


stirring a boiling cauldron. 
February 22nd, 

News has just come from H.Q. that 
Lieutenant Sayer has been severely wounded 
in the jaw. No particulars were given, so 
we do not know how badly he may be hurt. 

There was sharp firing all night long. 
Some of us tried to get an hour or two of 
sleep in the cellar, but one. trial is quite 
enough. I think we all prefer the sing of 
bullets to groaning kids and dampness and 
smells ! 

Until long after midnight we heard heavy 
firing in front of the French H.Q. They are 
getting it hot and heavy from that side. 
Wonder if the rebels are trying to storm the 
place ? We can but wait and hope. 

I was to have been in Paris again by 
March, but Paris will look for me in vain. 

Lieutenant Sayer, his face almost covered 
with bandages, came in early this morning. 
He has put Sergeant Le Brun in charge of 


(To be continued.) 
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this post. The sergeant is a jolly, red-faced 
chap with snappy black eyes. He used to 
be a cook before he went in for soldiering, 
and has promised to give us a real French 
dinner some night. If he can make a real 
French dinner out of canned beans and 
evaporated potatoes he is some cook ; although 
Mrs. Mansfield has done wonders with the 
limited variety of supplies we have on hand. 

The Lieutenant seemed hopeful about the 
reinforcements coming soon—but I think his 
hand trembled just a little when he said 
good-bye. His time of service is long past 
due, and of course he is anxious to get out 
of all this. He is to be married as soon as 
he reaches France. 


The Mutsarif has sent word that if the 
Americans will leave the French and come 
into the town he will see that we are well 
cared for! Leave the French? Never ! 
Even as we are sharing our food with them 
so shall we share our fate with them, be that 
what it may. 


A BICYCLE 
MADE 
FROM HEDGE 
AND BROOM 
STICKS. 


THE extraordinary bicycle seen 
in the accompanying photograph 
was made, so far as the frame is 
concerned, entirely from hedge 
and broom sticks. The gear wheel 
is “ home-made " from a section 
of a soap-box, the “ chain ” con- 
sists of a Heath Robinson-look- 
ing piece of rope, and the wooden 
wheels began their career in an 
early type of perambulator. This 
odd machine was built more or 
less as a joke by a resident of 
Xinver. Staffordshire, and is not 
only rideable, but has taken two 
first prizes at local shows—not, 
presumably, as a racer! 


WORLDS LARGEST ST 


ICE = CAVERN 


OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. 


Photos by the “ Verein fiir Hoklenkuvde in Salzburg.” 


High up amid the mountains of the Tyrol, in Austria, there has lately been discovered the 

rgest ice-cave in the world, a marvellous series of halls and passages, full of natural 

wonders, that puts even the famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky into the shade. Happening 

to find himself in the neighbourhood, our Travelling Correspondent decided to pay a visit to 
this subterranean underworld, and here describes his arduous experiences. 


has been agog during the last few 


A the Alpinist and scientific world marvel of the underworld was first hit upon 


months over the discovery, or 

rather the opening up, of what has 

been proved to be the biggest ice-cavern in 
the world and the largest rock-cave in 
Europe. Those of Kentucky and Adelsberg, 
near Trieste, have hitherto held the records. 
Chancing to be in the neighbourhood of 
Salzburg recently, I learned that this new 


by some chamois-hunters in the middle of 
last century, but they” were too superstitious 
to venture inside its forbidding-looking 
portals, having heard all sorts of bogy-tales 
about the gnomes, ogres, and dragons who 
guard the hidden treasures of underground 
regions. 

The first to brave such ghostly perils, not 
to mention the really serious physical ones, 
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was a man called Posselt, who discovered 
halls of ice in 1879. He did not advance 
very far, however, and it was not until 1913 
that Alexander von Mérk made his way 
to a great subterranean pool, now known 
as ‘Storm Lake.” Here his progress was 
barred by a huge wall of rock, and though 
he pluckily plunged through the icy waters 
in a diving suit in 


Taising stories of his explorations, and ad- 
mitted that until last summer the only way 
up to the cavern was with pickaxes and 
ropes, crawling like insects over the face of 
crumbling walls of rock. 

Now, he said, the expedition was an easy 
promenade—a couple of hours to get up, 
another couple in fairy-land, and an hour’s 

journey back to the 


an endeavour to pene- 
trate farther, cold and 
exhaustion forced him 
to return. Nothing 
more was done till 
1919, when Robert 
Oedl, a Salzburg en- 
gineer, with his lawyer 
brother and two 
friends, found a way 
round the obstruction 
to further crystal 
fairy-lands and laby- 
yinths of rock. 

! These devoted cave- 
explorers havealready 
jnvestigated some 
twelve miles of pas- 
sages and caves, and 
reckon on compassing 
another mile or so 
every year in their 
spare time. It is, as 
I can testify, hid- 
eously arduous work. 
Sometimes they toil 
for as much as sixty 
hours at a stretch 


valley. I objected 
that I was in my 
fifty-seventh vear, 
had not climbed since 
I was twenty, or 
walked more than 
five miles during the 
last five years. He 
replied that two 
thousand five hun- 
dred persons had 
safely accomplished 
the trip since last 
July, including a man 
with a wooden leg, 
not to mention young 
children and women 
with high - heeled 
shoes. I could have 
ridden up, he added, 
but all the asses and 
mules had been eaten 
during the war. What 
finally decided me was 
hearing that no other 
Britisher had ever 
been up. I rashly 
determined to be the 


without a wink of 
sleep, forcing their 
way through almost imperceptible crevices, 
battling against subterranean storms, plung- 
ing through icy waters, climbing sheer walls 
on each other’s shoulders, and rolling down 
frozen precipices amid Egyptian darkness. 
But they have opened up a new world to 
all lovers of fresh sporting sensations, and, 
perhaps, even to the scientists. 

Almost without capital or assistance of 
any kind, they have founded a Cavern 
Exploration Association, which has for its 
badge a silver bat. This society during the 
last three months has constructed a path up 
the sheer rocks, with wooden bridges, rope 
ladders, and life-lines, right to the entrance 
of the cave, some five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. It also provides guides 
and all the necessary paraphernalia for an 
expedition into the bowels of the earth, 

Hearing the most glowing accounts of the 
wonders and beauties which have been 
hidden in this vast ice-cave for thousands of 
years, I sought out Robert Oedl, the chief 
living pioneer,a sturdy little man with piercing 
eyes and quick wits. He told) me_ hair- 


The entrance to the cavern. 


first—a decision I was 
soon to regret. 

It was soon after dawn on the 27th of 
September last that we started. Autumn 
was beginning to show its face, and a cataract 
of clouds was pouring into the valley. At 
first all was rough but easy going, through 
meadows and pine forests, and at the end of 
an hour we reached a small farmer's cottage, 
quite glad of bumpers of milk and very 
happy to find that the ascent was so much 
easier than we had expected. When I gave 
him one hundred crowns—now worth two- 
pence halfpenny—he protested that it was 
far too much, and threatened to kiss my 
hand. 

Soon after this our troubles began. The 
path grew narrower and narrower, like the 
road to eternal bliss in a Christian allegory, 
and I wondered whether it might not really 
lead over a precipice to something eternal of 
a less comfortable nature. At first it may 
have been two feet wide, and a fall need not 
have meant anything more serious than the 
loss of a few limbs, but presently it was no 
more than ten or twelve inches in width, with 
a perpendicular cliff on one side and a 
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bottomless pit on the other. My dainty 
Bond Street shoes found a poor hold on 
fragments of loose rock or miry stretches of 
slippery mud, and there was little or nothing 
to clutch at in case of a fall. Oedl told me 
that most of the way up was at a gentle angle 
of ten or fifteen degrees, but sometimes he 
admitted forty or fifty, and it was only the 
futility of the attempt which prevented my 
proceeding on all fours. 

Every now and then the slender passage 
dwindled away into a mere ledge which made 
the circuit of projecting boulders. Here I 
walked as delicately as Agag, turning my 
eyes anxiously away from the abysses, wh 
the expert climbers proceeded as though 
they were in Piccadilly, and the young lady 
of the party displayed all the courage and 
agility of a chamois. One wretch even 
started singing songs ! 

Well, I reflected, with my heart in my 
mouth, perhaps it is not so 
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day I was depressed by thoughts about its 
horrors, which still haunt me in my dreams. 
When I came back after a hundred more 
alarming emotions, however, I mistook it for 
another bridge and pranced over it almost 
unconcerned. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the 
path up to the hut is a wonderful piece of 
work for a handful of men to have accom- 
plished in the course of three months, and by 
next year this Bridge of Sighs and Alarms 
will probably be as safe and beautiful as the 
great pine construction which spans a ravine 
of over twenty yards’ breadth a little farther 
on. Indeed, as I told Herr Oedl, if he goes 
on at this rate with his present energy and 
industry, I shall expect to find a Turkey 
carpet and Sedan-chairs when I come again ! 

After four and a half exhausting hours of 
Oed!’s ‘‘ pleasant promenade,” I reached a 
log cabin that appealed to me as the most 


bad after all, and I had 
begun to vow that Alpine 
climbing was the finest sport 
in the world when lo! I 
suddenly found myself with 
one foot—I was almost 
going to say in the grave— 
on a bridge, consisting of 
three tree-trunks ten or 
twelve feet long, descending 
at a sharp incline over a 
most frightful chasm. The 
trees were so looscly bound 
together that I could per- 
ceive the trees and rocks 
of distant valleys, far, far 
below, through the crevices! 
Hand-rail or parapet there 
was none. A few flimsy 
cross-bars had heen tacked 
on just to ease the extreme 
slipperiness of the slimy 
bark, which was rendered 
every instant more un- 
pleasant by the heavy 
drizzling rain. 

I hastily withdrew, an- 
nouncing that no power 
on earth would induce me 
to goa step farther. How- 
ever, Oed! held out an iron 
hand and a steel pickaxe, 
so that I could totter across, 
whereupon I was filled, not 
with pride over my exploit, 
but with grim despair over 
the reflection that I was now 
cut off eternally from a very 
pleasant world by a night- 
mare bridge which I should 
never dare to recross. All 
the rest of that exciting 


The approach to the Ice-Cavern. The Author found the 


climbing very nerve-trying. 
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The view from 


luxurious hotel I have ever entered. The 
wife of the chief guide was installed there as 
hostess and soon provided hot tea, excellent 
white wine, and a regal banquet which she 
cooked in a trice on a cosy stove in the corner. 
She dried our clothes, supplied us with woolly 


shippers, mantles, and thick boots, and 
offered much-needed repose on two big, 
deep bunks in the background. Each ac- 


commodates seven persons with rugs and 
straw if they care to spend the night, and I 
suppose that it is a 


inside the entrance to the cavern, showing a 
wonderful panorama of peaks and valleys. 
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just-possible path, he 
whispered with his fel- 
low - executioners, re- 
moved his halter, and 
turned towards me 
Now, I knew, my last 
hour had struck ! 

Previous abysses 
proved to have been 
the gentlest slopes, pre- 
vious goat-tracks hard 
high roads compared 
with what I now had 
to face. To all intents 
and purposes there was 
no track at all. In the 
photograph on page 
479 it is just possible 
to make out a narrow 
twisting ribbon on 
either side of the ladder- 
like bridge, but at close 
quarters there seemed 
no semblance of a path of any kind—nothing 
but a steel rope stretched taut across the 
frightful white face of the rock. Even 
Blondin had a pole when he walked the 
tight-rope over Niagara ! 

When the hangman had fixed his noose I 
was pushed forward to my doom, and my 
feet gradually realized that there was a sort 
of ghost of a ledge. So far my heart had 
been in my mouth ; now it sank more rapidly 
than mercury into my boots. ‘ Hold tight, 
hold tight!” the ruf- 


case of “ when father 
says turn, they all 
turn.” Next year we 
are promised a_ big 
hotel of wood and 
stone, capable of 
accommodating two 
hundred people. 
Nearly all the mater- 
ials are already avail- 
able up there. 

After half an hour’s 
rest, the choice lay 
between a night’s un- 
rest on a bunk shared 
with the guides or 
else immediate pro- 
gress in a state of 
semi-collapse to the 
cavern, Having de- 
cided for the latter, | 
noticed that the chief 
guide had an ominous 
coil of rope round his 
shoulders, and I felt 
sure that I was being 


fian cried. ‘‘ There is 
nothing to fear!” 
But I reflected that 
though I should pro- 
bably be pulled up 
eventually it would 
not be precisely 
pleasant to swing 
about the sides of 
precipices like a 
fisherman’s float. 
The bridge was even 
worse than the 
spidery path, for it 
swayed about. There 
is no need, however, 
to pile horror on 
horror, especially as 
none of this will 
appear in the least 
difficult to any real 
climber, 

Suffice it to say 
that the party con- 
trived to reach the 
entrance to the ice- 


taken out to be 
hanged. After a 
hundred yards of 


Ice formations in the “Fairy Palace ”— 
“Frozen cataracts breaking into clouds of 
frozen spray.” 


cavern without mis- 
hap. After a sharp 
crumbling ascent you 
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find yourself in what might be the 
fossil jaws of some mammoth fish. 
Looking back, you perceive an amaz- 
ing panorama of wooded mountains 
and—far away, as in another world— 
little silver ribbons of rivers twisting 
through the valleys. Right insicte 
the aperture is a dark paling with 
a wicket which reminded me of the 
entrance to the prison at Venice, 
while the pitch-darkness not only 
made itself felt, but threatened one, 
seeming to spread out its tentacles 
and snarl, ‘‘ Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here.”” 

Suddenly a great flare of magne- 
sium was lit at a carbide lamp, and 
an enormous cavern with rocky 
walls and all sorts of fantastic 
shapes stood revealed. It was easy 
then to understand the terrors of the 
superstitious chamois - hunters who 
peered in and fled in a panic, for 
there in the centre stands the 
‘Warden of the Cavern,” a huge 
triangular block of ice, perhaps forty 
feet high, with a face like the full 
moon and a horrid little black cap 
like that of a judge about to pass 
the death-sentence. Grim and men- 
acing he frowns at the intruder, and 
in front of him stretches a gleam- 
ing slope of ruddy rock suggestive 
of many human. sacrifices. Part 
of the floor displays the débris of 
a tumbling glacier, broken up by 
what must have been a bombard- 
ment by angry giants defending 
their mysterious subterranean home. 
On the left of the wicket stands 
a sort of Italian loggia, with stout 


pillars and dark recesses like a nightmare 


of the streets of Verona. 


A portion of the “Fairy Palace.” 


The wonderful “ Ice-Bell.” 
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Here you don the climbing-irons which are 
provided at the hut. 


They are not unlike 
skeletons of roller 
skates, with ten sharp 
prongs of steel in lieu 
of wheels, and they 
give you a_ splendid 
grip on the most glassy 
ice. It is not long be- 
fore they are needed, 
for now the advance 
is up a forbidding wall 
of ice, provided with 
a flight of slippery 
stairs and a steel rope 
asa banister. Thanks 
to the irons, you feel 
a certain sense of se- 
curity, though you are 
no longer roped and 
know that one false 
step will fling you 
head over heeis from 
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one level to another, with ever-increasing 
velocity, until you reach the floor of the hall 
a hundred yards below. 

Once on the summit you press forward, 
through long passages of ice that shimmer 
fitfully in the light of the lanterns, into what 
is known as the “ Ice Chapel,’’ a marvellous 
sight when the transparent blue ice and the 
dainty pink rocks are lit up with magnesium. 
It is amazingly like the sanctuary of some 
barbaric worship. When the guide has 
crept in and illuminated the interior, you 
recognize the Norman arch of a lovely semi- 
circular window which, with a small stretch 
of the imagination, reveals all sorts of silvery 
figures depicted on the glass. There is 
certainly an altar, 
and some of the 
rocks might easily 
pass muster as 
font and pulpit 
and confessional 
boxes. 

Now comes a long 
ladder and another 
staircase up a stiff 
slope of ice at an 
angle of sixty de- 
grees. Thence we 
scramble on to the 
“Fairy Palace of 
Hymir,” which the 
fancies of the pio- 
neers have  associ- 
ated with the stories 
of the ancient gods. 
Your mortal com- 
panions seem very 
small and insignifi- 
cant as you watch 
them advancing 
through these tre- 
mendous halls, 
whose roofs are lost 
to sight in the ever- 
lasting darkness. On 
every hand the ice 
formations — present 
the most fantastic 
and exquisite shapes 
— frozen cataracts 
breaking into clouds 
of frozen spray, 
magic forests cling- 
ing to the titanic 
walls, an ice-castle 
with parapets and 
battlements. And 
the ice-floor beneath 
one’s feet is so trans- 
parent that it seems 
like a moat with 
rocks and weeds 
visible below. 


Oedl, the pioneer discoverer 
climbing up backwards over the 
with the aid of special foot-irons. 
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Next, and perhaps most fantastic of all, 
comes the “‘ Hall of Woden,” with its perfect 
ice-bell situated in a recess, looking like a 
frozen river pouring through a rocky gully. 
Some idea of the size and steepness of this 
bell’ is afforded by the picture showing 
Herr Oedl imperturbably climbing up back- 
wards on his irons. 

This backward progression is very useful 
for negotiating ice where the gradient is 
about sixty degrees. For perpendicular 
climbs rope ladders are used, or else what 
is known as the “ human ladder,’’ where 
one person stands on another's shoulders, 
as illustrated on the last page of this 
article. Sometimes this method of progress 
is used for the pur- 
pose of affixing rope 
ladders. There are, 
however, no fixed 
tules for going up 
walls and into un- 
knownrecesses. Each 
explorer must trust 
to the inspiration of 
the moment. 

Bevond the “ Ice- 
Bell’ comes ** Storm 
Lake,”’ already men- 
tioned, which is the 
key to the tremen- 
dous discovery of 
the greatest — ice- 
cavern in the world. 
For some time past 
we had heard a con- 
fused booming in 
the distance, and 
now we were con- 
fronted by the full 
blast of a hurricane 
roaring through the 
halls. Sometimes it 
is more emphatic 
than others, this de- - 
pending upon the 
temperature of the 
atmosphere inside 
and out. When one 
is warmer than the 
other, the cooler air 
sinks and produces 
atempest. This may © 
occur either in sum- 
mer or winter, but 
when both tempera- 
tures are about 
equal the currents 
are almost stilled. 

These storms in the 
bowels of the earth 
have a strangely un- 
canny effect, disturb- 
ing the nerves of © 
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of the cavern, 
“Ice - Bell” 
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even the most stolid people. 
The sounds might be the 
groaning of some subter- 
ranean demon, and_ the 
noises are rendered all the 
more alarming by their son- 
orous reverberations from 
cavern to cavern. Apart 
from Mérk’s sufferings in 
the icv water and the im- 
possibility of discovering 
further egress after his 
dive, it is not surpris 
that the explorer was 
driven back by such weird 
warnings. : 

In front of the wind- 
lashed Jake is a shore of 
solid ice flecked into little 
waves like sea-sand by the 
action of the elements. 
Here, for many years, it 
was supposed that the 
ice-cave ended, but now, 
thanks to the enterprise of 
Oedl and his companions, 
you are led down a steep, 
narrow staircase of ice to 
the left, through a fairy- 
like corridor whose walls 


are decorated with fan- 
tastic filigrees of frost, 
and up again into the 


greatest of all the caverns 
yet discovered. This is 
over a hundred and seventy 
yards long and _ seventy 
wide, and is of such pro- 
digious height as to give 
an impression of infinity. 
I. can understand how, 
when the discoverers first 
emerged upon this stupen- 
dous scene, they could only huddle them- 
selves together and shake hands in bewildered 
emotion. 

From this vast hall you pass through a 
great glittering gate of crystal into the ice- 
palace dedicated to Thor, the God of War. 
This is an amazingly beautiful natural marvel, 
with its huge rocky roof spreading over a 
glittering ball-room floor of solid ice measuring 
more than a hundred yards by fifty. The 
dark openings of a veritable ice-maze, now 
almost completely explored, yawn on your 
left, but you pass them by and press on yet 
farther into the interior of the mountain. A 
few minutes more and you are at the end of 
the ice region. Here take off your 
climbing-irons, scramble down for about 
a hundred and thirty yards over a field of 
colossal fragments, travel up the chief tunnel 
for more than half a mile, and then leap like 
a goat from rock to rock as you hurry over 


you 
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An underground glacier. 


the desert chaos in pitch-darkness. Next 
you enter a series of small chambers which 
strike you as miserable cupboards after the 
tremendous halls above. But here fresh 
interest is afforded by the wonders of the 
countless stalactites and other fantastic rocky 
formations hanging from the walls and roof. 

I had to listen to long geological explana- 
tions, which would no doubt be very interest- 
ing to members of learned societies, but to 
my thinking there is far more pleasure to be 
found in studying the artistic efforts of 
Nature—the friezes, hanging gardens, frescoes, 
high and low reliefs, traceries, and other 
glorious masterpieces, of every hue from 
purest alabaster to tenderest pinks and 
warmest browns. The one scientific point 
of interest for the non-scientific reader lies in 
the simple whereby the caverns 
themse!ves are formed. Ice or icy water 
percolates into small holes and gradually 


process 
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expands them until 
they break into one 
another and form a 
cave, this process 
going on indefinitely. 

The strain of ex- 
ploration in this icy 
underworld is chiefly 
due to the long 
periods for which it 
is necessary to re- 
main without sleep- 
ing or returning to 
the outer air. Sixty 
hours have been the 
longest stretch so far, 
but twenty-four or 
thirty are thought 
nothing of, and al- 
most every instant 
of this time has to 
be devoted to the 
most arduous climb- 
ing, perilous pene- 
tration into unknown 
crevices, and pains- 
taking measure- 
ments, which have 
to be noted down 


Upper picture: Negotiating a difficult passage. 
Lower picture: The “Ice Palace,” which would make a magnificent natural skating-rink. 


in pocket - books, 
sometimes while one 
hand clings to a 
ladder or a project- 
ing rock. It is not 
the sort of life-work 
that I should crave 
for myself, but it cer- 
tainly affords a great 
deal of pride and plea- 
sure to its devotees, 
who can congratulate 
themselves on having 
made unique dis- 
coveries in a field 
that is entirely their 
own, And when — 
probably next year 
—rough paths have 
been made _ con- 
siderably smoother, 
there seems every 
likelihood that steady 
streams of sightseers 
will find entirely 
new pastures for 
their inquiring minds 
in the world’s largest 
ice-cavern, 


THE STRANGEST GHOST 
STORY YOU EVER READ. 


THE 


THREE LITTLE PEOPLE 


OF ST. GWENDRON  __ 


A very odd story from the wilds of Corn- 
wall, deeply interesting alike to the student of 
the occult and the ordinary reader. It con- 
cerns an ancient farmhouse, reputed to be 
haunted, the apparition of three pixies—the 
“little people” of the West Country—and a 
search for a buried treasure. The tale is 
so remarkable, that the narrator, fearing 
ridicule, has requested that his identity, and 
that of the places concerned, shall be disguised, 
but the correct names of all the persons and 
localities have been supplied to us, together 
.with a sworn affidavit as to the truth of the 
narrative. 


LTHOUGH the great majority of people 
in Cornwall no longer believe in 
pixies or ‘‘ little people,’’ as they 
are frequently called, there yet 

linger in some of the country places cer- 
tain fragments of belief in the “fictions 
of our fathers.’ Cornish people, especially 
the country folk, whilst very hospitable to 
the stranger, are also very suspicious of him, 
and although you may have lived in the 
same village for years, you are still regarded 
as a stranger and an intruder. For this 
reason the casual visitor has but a superficial 
knowledge of the natives amongst whom he 
sojourns, and scldom sees the real working 
of the Cornish mind. If, however, you 
happen to have interests akin to the people 
of the locality and are fortunate enough to 
win their confidence, you may hear some 
weird story of the ‘ knockers "’ in the mines, 
of the “ spectral hare,” or of the pixies, who 
are reverently spoken of as ‘the little 
people.” 

One such story—an amazing story, because 
partially proved to be true—I heard recently 
concerning the parish of St. Gwendron. 
Now St. Gwendron is one of those old-world 
regions where civilization does not make 
tapid progress, and where twenticth-century 
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influences, apart from the ubiquitous 
char-a-banc, have scarcely made any im- 
pression at all. The dwellers in the deep and 
lonely valleys are scarcely ever seen except 
at the annual fairs and festivals, and their 
ideas of modern life are necessarily vague 
and indefinite. In such a part of the county 
it will be easily understood that traditions 
have a sure abiding-place and that stories 
of ghosts, spectral shadows, pixies, and 
similar uncanny creatures linger with a 
tenacity which belongs more appropriately 
to the Middle Ages. I must in truth admit, 
however, that the story I am about to tell 
beats all the traditions of folk-lore I have 
ever heard. With a strange inconsistency, 
my informant vehemently disavows any 
belief in ghosts, spirits, and—though a miner 
by trade —the “little people "’ of the mines. 
He is a man of about seventy years of age, 
has lived in the village of Trevelyan all his 
life, except for an interval of a few vears 
spent in the mines of South Africa, and has 
always borne an unimpeachable character 
for honesty, integrity, and truth. His name 
is Tremayvne—W. H. Tremayne—and_ his 
story is given in his own words. 

1 had heard something about a curious 
treasure story connected with this man, so, 
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when in conversation with him a few days 
ago, I asked him if he had ever seen a pixie. 

‘* No,” he said, “ but I have known those 
who have ; some day, when you have time, 
Tl tell you the story 

I replied that 1 had plenty of leisure just 
then, and would like to hear the tale. I 
was afraid to allow the opportunity to slip, 
lest I might not find him in the same com- 
municative mood another time. Without 
further waste of precious moments he 
launched out upon the story, which, however 
incredible it may sound to the reader, he 
still stoutly believes. And here is Mr, 
Tremayne'’s narrative. 


About forty years ago an uncle of mine, a 
miner like myself, went into the St. Gwendron 
district in search of work, as many of the 
mines in the parish of St. Hala, where he 
lived, were closing. He eventually found 
employment in a mine near Roskilly, For 
some time he lodged close to the mine, but 
as he had a widowed mother and _ sister 
depending upon him, still living at St. Hala, 
he decided to take a house at St Gwendron 
for them rather than keep two places going. 
He therefore searched for a suitable cottage, 
but as the mines were then in a flourishing 
condition he could not hear of anything. 
‘There was one house vacant, but it had a 
bad reputation for being haunted. —Ridicul- 
ing the idea of ghosts, he went to sec the 
landlord with a view to renting it. He found 
the owner unwilling to let the house, as 
“so many people had taken it but had never 
stayed for long" that he had decided not to 
be bothered with any more tenants. My 
uncle’s importunity prevailed, however, and 
in a short time his mother and sister and he 
were established in it. I saw the house 
several times, and a quaint place it was, sure 
enough. In shape it was almost square, it 
had a south aspect, and was entered by a 
very large porch. There were only two rooms 
downstairs, the kitchen and the pantry, but 
they were tremendous—-like great barns. 
The upper storey was supported by huge 


beams, rough and untrimmed, as though 
they had come straight from the forest. At 
one end of the kitchen there was a wide 


“ fringle "'—an old-fashioned, open fireplace, 
large enough to seat several men, and at the 
other end of the wall were painted some 
words in Latin, or some other language 
unknown to me. 

Well, my uncle had not been living in the 
house many days before the first uncanny 
incident happened. He had gone to the 
mine to work, and my aunt had gone to the 
village, when my grandmother, who was 
warming her knees at the “ fringle ’”’ fire, 
like old women used to do, heard the latch 
of the door lifted. Glancing in the direction 
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of the sound, she saw the door open and a 
black calf walk in, look round, and walk out 
again, carefully latching the door after it ! 
Fearing she had been dreaming in the 
drowsy heat of the fire, she said nothing of 
it to my uncle when he came home, but 
dismissed the matter from her mind. From 
time to time, however, weird noises were 
heard at night when the family were in bed. 
My uncle did his utmost to fathom the 
mysterious sounds ; but though he searched 
the house from floor to roof he could find 
not the least suggestion of a clue. 

Time passed, and one night my grand- 
mother was awakened by the sound of 
someone in her room, and on striking a light 
she saw three pixies standing in a row by 
her bedside, the tallest being scarcely the 
height of the mattress! Hastily blowing 
out the light, she hid herself in the bed- 
clothes and heard the “little people” take 
their departure. A few nights later she 
received a similar visitation, but on blowing 
out the light her unbidden visitants again 
left the room. A third time they came, and 
when the old lady saw them she ventured 
to ask in a quaking voice why they visited 
her, using the formula she had heard should 
be used in such cases: ‘In the name of 
God, why troublest thou me?” To her 
question one of the little people replied : 
“You are the first who has ever spoken to 
us, and we have come to do you good.” 

The three little people—three _ tiny, 
gnome-like men—were standing by her 
bedside in a row, ranged in order like three 
steps, the tallest opposite the old lady's 
face and the shortest towards the foot of the 
bed. The tallest of the gnomes acted as 
spokesman, and in weak, guttural tones he 
told her to break down the plaster between 
the two windows in my uncles bedroom 
She would find a place like a chimney, he 
said, and at the bottom of the chimney she 
must dig. If she did so she would find water 
which she must pump out—the little fellow 
iNustrated the pumping action by the move- 
ment of his hand—and she must keep digging 
until a large stone was reached. Then she 
would find abundant wealth for herself and 
all her family. When the little man had 
concluded speaking the three turned upon 
their heels and walked in single file out of the 
room. 

My grandmother was so certain that it was 
no dream she had experienced, and the story 
impressed her so much, that she immediately 
told my uncle and aunt what had transpired, 
and they decided to consult my father, who 
was then living at Treeset, in the parish of 
St. Hala, about six miles from St. Gwendron. 
My father was also impressed by the story, 
and they all decided to test its accuracy by 
breaking the plaster at the spot indicated. 
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Such was the first part of Tre- 
mayne’s story, and lest any of my 
readers may be inclined to dismiss 
the account as an old wife’s tale, it 


may be as well to point 
forty years ago, belief in 
the ‘‘little people’ was 
general amongst the miners 
of Cornwall, and still exists 
to a great degree. These 
little people were ‘small, 
withered, and dried -up 


“The tallest of the gnomes acted as spokesman.” 


out that, 


creatures,”” about 
the size of children 
twelve months or 
two years old, with 
big, ugly heads, 
faces like old men, 
and ungainly limbs. 
By some they were 
believed to be the 
spirits of an ancient 
people who in- 
habited Cornwall in 
the dim and distant 
past, and who, 
though not good 
enough for the 
joys of heaven, 
were too good for 
the torments of 
hell. Originally 
they were much 
larger, but since 
the birth of Christ 
they have been 
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getting smaller and will eventually disappear 
entirely. 

Others thought the “little people ’’—or, to 
give them the miners’ name for them, “ the 
knockers ’’—were the spirits of the Jews who 
crucified Ch ist, and as proof of this it was 
believed that they were allowed respite 
from their work only on Christmas Day, 
the Jewish Sabbath, Easter Day, and All 
Saints’ Day, and that they were compelled 
to meet in the deep levels of the mine, and 
on Christmas Day sing carols, and so strongly 
was this believed that you may still mect 
with old miners who tell you of the singing 
of the ‘ knockers,’” whose voici were 
sweeter than any earthly voices. At other 
times the ‘ knockers ’’ were compelled to 
work in the mines, and were believed to aid 
the miner in his search for precious metals. 
Were this the time and place I could recount 
many stories of miners who have been 
directed to rich lodes by the agencies of the 
“little people." No doubt there is a 
physical explanation for the sounds which 
have given rise to the superstition, but I 
have never heard one attempted. From 
what has been said, the reader will see that 
Tremayne’s relatives were not singular in 
giving credence to the grandmother's story. 

“Well! I) inquired, as  Tremayne 
hesitated in his narrative, ‘ did they discover 
anything ?” 

“I'm coming to that,” he replied, and 
took up the thread of the narrative where I 
had broken in upon it with my question, 


They decided to work at night, he con- 
tinued, so as to keep the matter strictly 
private. The plaster was torn down between 
the two windows, which stood in the north 
wall, and there, sure enough, was a large 
aperture as though a chimney had been 
pierced, yet strangely enough no fireplace 
existed below, neither could any outlet be 
found above, and from the clean state of 
the stonework it was evident that if it had 
ever been intended for a chimney, it had 
never known the smell of smoke. A rope was 
obtained, and my uncle was lowered by it 
into the aperture, which, he found, led like 
a secret passage to the earth, where it 
ended. 

Having proved so much of the story to be 
true, they discussed plans for excavating the 
spot. My uncle was to do the mining, my 
aunt and grandmother were to work the 
windlass and pull up the stuff broken, and 
my father was to come over from St. Hala 
once a month and take away the rubbish 
with his donkey and cart. 

In due course they got to work ; a windlass 
was fixed in the bedroom and the stuff was 
piled up in one corner until the end of the 
month, when my father went up and carted 
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it away at night, tipping it into old shafts, 
fern-brakes, and pools to get it out of sight. 
One difficulty arose which almost revealed 
the secret, for the nature of the ground 
necessitated blasting. My uncle would bore 
a hole, charge it with black powder—which 
was then used instead of dynamite—fire the 
fuse, climb up the shaft, and jump into bed. 
The explosion naturally shook the house, 
and many questions were raised by neigh- 
bours as to the origin of the strange nocturnal 
rumblings, but luckily my uncle was able to 
pass the noises oft as thunder or slight earth- 
tremors. 

Eventually water was struck, as the little 
gnome had foretold, and my uncle was not a 
little puzzled to get it out of the workings ; 
but a tinker named Peats, of Marghasiewe, 
made him a three-inch pump of galvanized 
iron and my father conveyed it to St. 
Gwendron during the still hours of mid- 
night in his donkey cart. The pump 
was soon fixed and working, and, to my 
uncle’s delight, it was able to cope with the 
water. 

As I have said before, there was no fire- 
place downstairs where the shaft ran; but 
a dresser stood against the wall. One 
drawer of this was pulled out, a hole was 
knocked through the wall to bring the pipe 
through, and the water was pumped into a 
launder—a- water-carrier made by nailing 
two planks at right angles—which took the 
water through the kitchen and out of the 
front door into a pond situated a score of 
yards away. The pumping was all done by 
night, and as soon as the water was under 
control the launders were removed, the 
drawer was put back in the dresser, and the 
kitchen looked as innocent as possible. 

One night, after the work had been going 
on for several months, my uncle came to a 
huge stone or boulder of granite, the face of 
which was quite smooth, as though it had 
been exposed at some time to the action of 
the elements. He concluded that this must 
be the stone mentioned by the “ little 
people,” and that therefore it covered the 
treasure. He first tried working around it, 
but soon concluded that blasting would be 
the quicker method of getting at its secret. 
So he bored a hole ready for the charge, and, 
as it was past daybreak, decided to wait, 
send for my father, and blast it the following 
night, or as quickly as possible. 

A miner’s life is at best uncertain, and, as 
fate would have it, the very next day my 
uncle was terribly mutilated by an explosion 
in the mine where he was employed. In 
blasting some rock a hole had “ missed 
fire,"” and instead of boring beside it and 
firing another charge he attempted to bore 
out the earth with which the charge had 
been rammed in, when the charge exploded, 
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THE THREE 


blowing off 
both hands at 
the wrists and 
almost scalp- 
ing him. He 
was carried 
home, and my 
grandmother 
hastily pre- 
pared a bed in 
the kitchen, as 
the bedroom 
was piled with 
tubbish. This 
led the doctor 
to question 
why he was 
not carried up- 
stairs, but my 
grandmother 
made some 
excuse which 
satisfied him. 
That night, 


“My uncle was lowered into the aperture which 
to the earth.” 
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led, like a secret passage, 
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however, she cleared up the room as much as 
possible, levelled the rubbish under the bed 
and covered it with a sheet, and also tacked 
upa sheet before the mouth of the shaft. The 
next day she had my uncle carried upstairs. 

Several men were sent from the mine to 
sit up with him at night, and getting curious, 
I suppose, they liited the sheet and saw the 
rubbish, and on moving the one before the 
shaft they discovered the hole. The cat 
was out of the bag then, of course, although 
no one realized the true reason for what they 
saw. It was rumoured that uncle had found 
a rich lode and had done a bit of mining 
on his own account. 

My uncle lingered just seven days and 
then died. When my father returned from the 
funeral, fearing the consequences since their 
labours had been discovered, he threw the 
rubbish from the bedroom back into the 
hole and replastered up the place. So, for 
the time being, the adventure was at an end, 
nor did my father see any chance of renewing 
the search, so he had his mother and sister 
removed to his own house at St. Hala. 

Even as a lad I had always been fascinated 
by the venture, and at last, years afterwards, 
a chance came for me to make an attempt to 
prove the value of the pixie’s story. I was 
returning from South Africa with a number 
of other miners, and, at a smoking concert, 
I told the story I have just related when it 
fell to my turn to “ sing, say, or pay some- 
thing.’”” A man in the company, named 
Williams, was so impressed with the tale 
that he approached me afterwards and 
offered to go halves in financing the under- 


taking if I thought it was any use making a 
search. I was only too pleased, for one man 
alone couldn't do the work that would be 
entailed. Well, he and I went into partner- 
ship, anda fortnight after we landed we met 
at St. Gwendron ready to begin our search 
of the old house. To our sorrow we found 
that it had been pulled down and a new and 
substantial farmhouse built in its place. 
On inquiring at the house we found the 
landlord in, and [ told him the story and the 
reason for our- visit. He eventually con- 
sented to allow us to excavate on the land, 
just to see if we could come upon the old 
shaft my uncle had commenced to sink, 
He was to receive a third of the treasure, and 
an agreement to that effect was drawn up 
by a solicitor at Helston. 

The house had changed hands soon after 
my uncle's death, I learned, so I thought it 
advisable to seek out the former landlord— 
an old man at that time—and learn what 
I could from him. Naturally, I did not hint 
at our intention, but talked generally about 
the old house, and finally led up to a point 
where I could tell my grandmother's story 
of the pixie's visits. 

“Ah,"” he said. ‘I heard something 
about that, and there was a rumour that your 
uncle mined the place by sinking a shaft 
through the wall.” 

On that I told him the whole story. 

“Tt is very strange,’’ he said, thoughtfully. 
“Perhaps you do not know that the large 
slab of slate on which the fire was usually 
built in the “ fringle ’ opened upon a flight 
of steps ? After your grandmother left, a 


“St. Gwendron” village, showing the churchyard where “Tremayne’s” uncle lies buried and 
(to the left) the inn where the treasure-seekers lodged. 
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The farmhouse which now occupies the site of the old “ haunted ” house. 


couple of my workmen discovered the secret 
passage and they told me that they obtained 
a lantern and went down, and they found 
that the passage opened upon a large room 
filled with armour, swords, and_ other 
weapons, and bronzes of all kinds. This 
room opened upon a second filled with similar 
stuff. They also found a third door, but it 
was shut. They forced it open, but before 
it had moved a couple of inches their lights 
were blown out, and thinking that that was 
the room where the spirits lived they rushed 
out in a panic and slammed down the slab. 
They never told anyone what they had 
done until the old house had been pulled 
down and another built in its place, or else 
I should have tried to test the veracity of 
the story.” 

“The idiots!” I exclaimed. ‘If only 
they had been miners they would have known 
that it wasn’t spirits that blew out the lamp, 
but only the dead air from the room.” 

Well, that convinced me that the treasure 
was in that room, and we soon set about 
seeking it. 

We located the foundations of the old 
house, and worked along them until we 
found the old shaft. We very quickly 
proved that we were on the right track, for 
we discovered a coat of my uncle's amongst 
the rubbish which my father had_ hastily 
thrown back. Soon after we got down to 


the water, but the volume was so great that 
the hand-pump we had rigged up couldn't 
make any impression on it. We asked the 
landlord to give us permission to burrow 
under the house in search of the old cellars, 
but he got frightened lest the dwelling 
should be undermined and collapse, and 
would not consent. 

The upshot was that, as we hadn’t money 
enough to rig up mechanical power, we had 
to abandon the project, so there’s a fortune 
waiting for any man who cares to buy up 
the farm and search the ground beneath 
the house. I'd willingly give a hundred 
pounds myself to see the mystery cleared up 
one way or the other. 


Such is Mr. Tremayne’s story, and an 
interview with him would convince the most 
sceptical that he believes—as firmly as he 
believes in life it,elf{—that there is treasure 
hidden there. Is he right ? The old house 
is now supposed to have originally been an 
old castle of some sort ; it is situated in the 
midst of a country whose coast'ne was 
notorious for its smuggling ; and the practice 
of burying treasure was by no means un- 
common in smuggling days. So, in theory 
at any rate, there may be a fortune awaiting 
the man who is adventurous enough to 
follow the odd clue of the three “little 
peopie ” of St. Gwendron, 


THRILLING 
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Rock-climbing, as practised by the mountaineers of the Tyrol, may well be called the most 


exciting pastime in the world. 


Its devotees, from sheer love of the game, perform 


amazing 
acrobatic feats on dizzy precipices, crawling up and down like flies—and dying like flies, for 


the death-roll is alarming. 


Mr. Vivian—now in the Tyrol—-has seen a good deal of this 


dangerous sport, and has obtained a number of remarkable personal narratives from survivors 
of some of the disasters. 


HE votaries of quite a number of 
sports claim i 1 i 
pursuit to be 


the most ex- 
citing extant, but for 
sheer danger, hair- 
breadth escapes from 
the jaws of imminent 
death, and all the 
wildest of waking 
nightmares, coupled 
with a casualty-roll 
that reaches appal- 
ling proportions, 
there can be nothing 
to compare with rock- 
climbing inthe moun- 
tains of Tyrol. 

Patrons of this 
“suicide club’”’ pas- 
time have the pro- 
foundest contempt 
for ordinary Alpinists 
who are content with 
conquering mere 
snow-peaks, for snow 
makes things too 
easy. 

With snow you can 
cut staircases up pre- 
cipices, build refuges 
in times of danger, 
or slide down com- 
fortably on skis. 
Whereas to climb 
sheer, almost perpen- 
dicular cliffs, you 


their own particular 
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must develop new muscles, cling to imper- 
ceptible projectjons with your toes and 


jimney” climb on the 


Totenkirchl. 


fingers, leap over 
broad, bottomless 
chasms to ledges 
about an inch wide, 
and generally per- 
form the acrobatics 


and all this at dizzy 
altitudes and in re- 
mote solitudes, often 
amid thunderstorms, 
avalanches, and 
hurricanes, 

There is a terrify- 
ing training schoo] 
for rock - climbers 
where men and 
women are taught to 
scale the outsides of 
high houses as a mild 
preliminary canter to 
prepare them for the 
conquest of appar- 
ently inaccessible 
peaks. The born rock- 
lover devotes every 
spare instant to fit- 
ting himself for his 
life’s task, acquiring 
every trick and secret 
of the gymnasts, 
exercising his lungs 
and heart and 
muscles incessantly, 
developing the clutch 
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of fingers and toes, studying the con- 
formation of cliffs, and learning almost to 
live on ropes and to confront bottomless 
pits without dismay. For climbing is an 
even more exacting taskmaster than avia- 
tion or Arctic exploration. Its disciples are 
swom to exclusive service—and frequently 
pay with their lives for their devotion. 
During nine months of the year you hear 
of sometimes as many as seven mortal 
accidents every Sunday in the neighbour- 
hood of Kufstein alone. Parties of fool- 
hardy young men, mostly students, arrive 
without experience, proper boots, or equip- 
ment. They refuse to employ guides, even 
refuse to profit by the wisdom of predecessors, 
choosing the most difficult routes and scorn- 
ing anything remotely related to a beaten 


Mrs. Norman-Neruda's daughter and her 
husband, a well-known guide. 


track. That preference is not confined to 
novices, but forms part and parcel of the 
expert's game. 

For instance, a man was boasting that he 
had climbed Totenkirchl, ‘‘ The Chapel of 
the Dead,” so called because one of its 
peaks resembles a little Gothic church. 
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A particularly dangerous ledge where climbers 
have occasionally been compelled to spend the 
night. 


Near the summit the mountain assumes 
the shape of a gigantic dead woman with 
flowing hair. She is clutching the rock with 
hands and feet, but the figure is very difficult 
to recognize except when there is a slight 
sprinkling of snow. Once discovered, how- 
ever, she always catches the eye. On one 
side this mountain is a sort of nursery for 
beginners, so that boasters are merely 
laughed at until they can go up by the west 
side, which affords one of the most difficult 
climbs in the Kaisergebirge. 

The second recorded ascent that way was 
made by three German tourists, who had 
never attempted anything of the kind before. 
On the first day, after many tumbles and 
the narrowest of escapes, one man was so 


badly hurt that the whole party had to 
spend the night on a ledge. Descent is 


notoriously more difficult than ascent, and 
it was impossible to return the way they 
had come, so they had to push on towards 
the top. The invalid had another bad fall, 
and they could not reach the second terrace 
till the next day, and were again benighted 
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The descent is often far 
more difficult than the 
ascent. 


on the rocks. On the 
third day, another 
party, who had gone 
up from the easier 
side, let down a rope 
and managed to haul 
the now almost ex- 
hausted trio up to 
the top of the peak 
The descent was a 
terrible agony, but 
was managed some- 
how. They thought 
nothing of their ex- 
ploit, however, as 
they had to use some- 
body else's rope. 

A stout rope is the 
prime equipment for 
rock-climbing. When 
ascending, you lasso 
any sufficient projec- 
tion above you, 
swarm up to it, and 
lasso another further 
up. Coming down 


you use a projection or else hammer a 
steel hook into the rock and then drag” 
the rope after you by one end in order to 
repeat the process. I heard of a man who 
fell down one of the mountains with a rope 
round his waist and remained clinging to it 
against the sheer rock for three days and 
three nights without even a ledge for his teet 
before a rescue party could relieve him. 

People are usually roped for difficult 
climbs, and it is wonderful how they manage 
to support each other when a slip occurs. 
The pioneer has the most difficult and 
dangerous task, for there is no one to pull 
him up, though if he lost his foothold the 
others would break his fall and enable him 
to crawl back if not too badly hurt. Of 
course, great experience and iron nerves are 
required to resist a sudden tug when you 
are yourself clinging to a crumbling ledge 
which gives you little or no purchase, or 
when you stand with legs widely spread over 
a chasm. Rash people have persisted in 
climbing alone and without ropes, to prove 
their prowess, but their days have usually 
not been long in the land. 

Ladies have often excelled at rock-climbing, 
as they do at most sports. Mrs. Norman- 
Neruda (daughter of Lady Hallé, the singer) 
was with her hus- 
band when he fell 
and met his death. 
Her daughter, who 
married a guide, has 
accomplished all 
sorts of remarkable 
climbs. In a photo- 
graph on the previous 
page she is seen 
following him up one 
of the most difficult 
of all obstacles, a 
huge projecting 
boulder. 

“Women’s Rights,” 
however, are not 
recognized by ‘the 
Alpine societies of 
Germany and Aus- 
tria, which exclude 
spinsters and recog- 
nize married women 
only as “ append- 

s’” to their hus- 
Women, as 
well as men, are 
often foolhardy. In 
1900, two young girls 
were so much fasci- 
nated by the sight of 
their first big moun- 
tain that they deter- 
mined to climb it, 


Scaling a steep rock-face. though they were 
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quite inexperienced. The result was that 
one tumbled down a precipice, dragging her 
guide after her, and both were dashed to 
pieces. 

The Devil’s Tower, near Lake Misurina in 
the Dolomites, was for a long time the 
hopeless ambition of all great climbers 
After many futile attempts, two of the most 
famous guides and two ladies contrived to 
climb the-next peak, some eighty feet away. 
They spent three days trying to lasso the 
Devil’s Tower, and at last succeeded in 
hitching their rope to a projecting rock, 
whereupon one of the guides tied a rope 
round his waist and made his way across. 
The second guide now had an easier ta s 
he could use two ropes. Then came the 
turn of the two ladies. They had one rope 
for their feet and two knotted hand-ropes, 
but even so it was a remarkable feat for 
women to cross such a slender improvised 
bridge at this tremendous height with an 
almost unfathomable abyss beneath them. 
The second lady took a greater risk, for she 
could not be roped to anybody in case of a 
fall. After making their way to the sum: 
the party let them- 
selves down the sheer 
sides of the ‘Tower 
with their ropes, 
leaving one hanging 
for future climbers. 
It is said that some 
one has since made 
use of it and con- 
quered the Devil's 
Tower without 
throwing a rope from 
the next peak, but 
this has never been 
proved. 

Pioneers take pride 
in facilitating climbs 
for their successors. 
They fix iron clamps 
into the rock, useful 
for footholds or for 
affixing ropes. On 
the Tofana, near Cor- 
tina, there are not 
only clamps but an 
iron rope, some 
twenty feet long, 
from the ledge to the 
chimney. This was 
left by some Eng- 
lish climbers, and 
the ascent is known 
as ‘ English-street ” 
(Via Inglese). 

A chimney, I 


nit, 


Rock-climbin; 


no sport for nervous folk. 


MOST THRILLING SPORT. 


4 


'Twixt earth and heaven 
—a thrilling descent by 
means of the rope. 


in a mountain, some- 
times a few inches, 
sometimes twenty 
feet wide. When it 
is wide enough, it 
greatly assists an 
acrobatic ascent, for 
hands and feet can 
clasp the sides, or one 
can brace one’s back 
against one side and 
one's feet against the 
other, but it may sud- 
denly grow so narrow 
that further progress 
is impossible, and 
then catastrophes 
often occur. Again, a 
chimney may curve 
outwards and over- 
hang a_ precipice. 
Such impediments, 
however, do not 
usually come as sur- 
prises, for climbers 


The 


should explain for 
the benefit of non- 
climbers, is a crack 


upper figures here shown are clinging to a 
crumbling ledge, while the man with his legs 
outstretched stands over a deep chasm. 


provide themselves 
with a sort of mental 
map, either from 
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reports of previous explorers or from a 
survey through powerful field-glasses. 

I met one man who had wriggled a long 
way up a chimney all by himself without 
any supporting rope and was then suddenly 
precipitated into space. His fall, however, 
was miraculously broken by a narrow ledge 
some thirty-five or 
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lady told me how she was climbing a difficult 
passage when a foolish woman started a 
stone avalanche higher up “ just for fun,’’ 
and the whole party would have been killed 
if there had not happened to be a sort of 
recess close by, where they could take refuge 
while the solid torrent rattled past them. 

As a rule there is not 


forty feet below, and 
he recoyered his 
balance and contrived 
to cling to the per- 
pendicular wall until 
a rope could be let 
down many hours 
later. Any sort of 
ledge is welcomed by 
climbers almost as if 
it were a_ turnpike 
road, though often it 
does not extend be- 
yond a tew feet. 

There are various 
Tescue_ societies in 
the mountain villages, 
which include the 
most expert guides, 
and every member is 
pledged to leave any 
job instantly on hear- 
ing the alarm signal. 
If he be conducting 
a party, he must 
leave it as soon as 
he has brought it to 
a safe place, and the 
result is that he pro- 
bably loses most of 
his fee. 

The rescued people 
are supposed to pay 
him, but they are 
often too poor, in 
which case the com- 
munity pays and seeks to recover from the 
parish where they live. Guides’ charges, by 
the way, have risen fourfold during the last 
year or two. 

Before the war, there wre all sorts of 
red-tape regulations, which interfered with 
rescue-work. For instance, a rescuer was 
not allowed to cross a frontier without a 
properly endorsed passport, even though 
the victim was only a few yards away, and 
the same thing applied in a less degree to the 
borders of different communes. Then there 
was a rule that no one must help the 
“Friends of Nature,” a Socialist organiza- 
tion; and members of one society were 
angry and suspicious if helped by members 
of a rival guild. 

One of the greatest dangers is caused by 
falling stones, which increase in numbers 
and velocity as they proceed. A young 


the taintest chance of 
escape when such a 
catastrophe occurs. 

Snow avalanches 
are also to be feared. 
They come so quickly 
and overwhelm so 
completely that it is 
almost hopeless to 
search for the vic- 
tims. The practice is 
to dig trenches to and 
fro, rather at random, 
but unless’ they are 
sufficiently deep and 
close, it is easy to 
miss a buried climber 
by a tew inches. I 
was told of a man 
who remained three 
of four days under 
the snow, and the 
odd thing was that 
he had already been 
buried alive for ten 
days in the Messina 
earthquake. Another 
man seemed entirely 
lost and the rescuers 
gave up all hope, but 
they were accompa- 
nied by his favourite 
fox-terrier, who re- 
mained whining over 
a spot where no dig- 
ging had taken place. 
* Silly dog,”” somebody said, “ he seems to 
fancy his master is there, but the avalanche 
did not go that way at all.” However, the 
dog was so insistent that another exclaimed, 
* Well, we'll just have one try here and then 
we'll go home.” Surely enough, they found 
their man, and now he vows that nobody or 
nothing in the whole world shall ever induce 
him to part from his faithful dog. 

When there is snow, many climbers wear 
‘ avalanche cords ’—red strings tied round 
the waist. These are fastened to a rock or 
released and trailed when the danger comes, 
to serve as a clue to the climbers’ where- 
abouts, if buried. 

Here are a few narratives from the sur- 
vivors of notable rock-climbing disasters :— 

“One Easter morn, we were tempted by 
the hard, firm snow, which had _ beea 
sufficiently swept by a recent storm to make 
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climbing seem possible. But the farther 
we went, the softer and more powdery be- 
came the snow. A few steps from a com- 
paratively comfortable pass, and then— 
crack! crash !—a mass of snow, deprived 
of its support by the work of our axes, began 
to come down upon us from the mountain. 
It was hopeless to try to scramble out, for 
we were up to the waist in snow; besides, 
we were foolish enough to think we could 
hold out if we planted our axes firmly. We 


stretched and strained every muscle, held , 


our breaths and waited with throbbing 
hearts. One moment more, and we were 
flung violently backwards into the abyss. 
But still we did not abandon all hope. To 
remain on the surface, to clutch our axes, to 
splutter the snow out of nose and mouth, tu 
crawl out at the bottom and extract our 
companions—such were our thoughts as we 
were precipitated head over heels for what 
seemed miles. As a matter of fact the 
aneroid registered a descent of only three 
hundred yards. 

“ My axe was twice wrenched out of my 
hand, but I managed 
to grasp it, and I 
knew the course of 
our flight as we swept 
over the edge of the 
chasm. Now I felt 
that our journey 
would soon be ended. 
A jerk, and the soft, 
rushing mass came to 
a sudden standstill. 
As the avalanche had 
assumed a circular 
form, none of us was 
hurt. We just had 
to rest awhile on the 
top of the snow to 
recover from our 
shaking, and oddly 
enough we felt no 
fear. Our lives did 
not unroll themselves 
in our minds as is 
supposed to be the 
case with drowning 
or falling men. 

“ Another time, I 
was climbing a sheer, 
snowless rock. One 
more dangerousledge, 
and progress would 
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a breath I felt myself hurled into space! I 
ricochetted off the next ledge and was flung 
headlong. In the avalanche, my thoughts 
had been concentrated on clutching my 
axes and resisting. Now I was a helpless 
plaything, and my confused thoughts ram- 
bled over my youth and family, with a 
vague feeling of wonder about the distance 
of my flight. By an almost miraculous 
coincidence, I was left stranded on a pro- 
jecting rock and remained unconscious for a 
while. I really suffered nothing worse than 
a few bad bruises.’’ 

Another fortunate plaything of an ava- 
lanche told me the chief sensation of his fall 
was that he was swimming, as he was 
struggling in the air with arms and legs all 
the time. Then he dived involuntarily 
into a mass of snow, burying his face in his 
hands and murmuring, “ Now it’s all up.” 
But the mass was not very deep, he never 
lost consciousness, his head soon emerged, 
and eventually he crept out unharmed. 

A party was warned not to attempt 
Monte Piano in winter, when rock-climbing 
is much more diffi- 
cult, takes four times 
as long, and requires 
all sorts of special 
paraphernalia. One 
wore ski, the other 
six only snow-shoes. 
They were swallowed 
up by the soft snow 
and he remained 
alone. When he was 
brought home he was 
raving mad. 

There are also 
strange tales of cre- 
vasses. A sort of 
porter, who volun- 
teered his services as 
a guide to some 
friends of mine, 
carrying their camera 
and provisions, was 
the last to cross a 
narrow bridge of 
snow. He was either 
giddy or merely 
stupid. Anyhow, he 
stepped over the 


side and was pre- 
cipitated several 
hundreds of feet, 


be easier. I could find 
nothing to grip, so I 
tried to wriggle up, 
trusting to the electric adhesion derived 
from friction against the rock, much as 
snakes do. I pressed my wet, torn climbing- 
shoes into the face of the mountain, but it 
seemed to resent my blandishments, and in 
Vol. xlviii.-— 33. 


Clinging to the sheer face of a precipice like a 
fly on a wall. 


breaking his fall by 
clutching the sides 
of the crevasse. 
Three ropes were let down to him, but they 
were cut each time. The next rope, the 
last with the party, reached him safely and 
he tied it round his waist and legs, with the 
result that he was hauled up head down- 
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wards. One of my friends, climbing alone, 
fell down a crevasse and waded for two and a 
half miles in glacier water under the ice 
before he found an outlet. 

Since the annexation of South Tyrol by 
Italy there has been increased rivalry 
between Italian and Austrian Alpinists. 
An Austrian recently climbed the almost 
inaccessible Sumpnerspitze, near Bozen, and 
planted a huge Austrian flag, which defied 
the whole countryside. The Italians vainly 
tried to shoot it down, and it remained for 
weeks, until one of them managed to climb 
up and remove it. 

It is recorded that a blind Englishman 
once contrived to climb one of the most 
perilous peaks without much difficulty. 
And he was by no means young at the 
time. 

A strange fatality befell Arcangelo Colli, 
one of the most famous Italian guides. For 
years and years he had faced every danger 
on the rocks, and clambered to the most 
giddy heights. Then, one fine day, he went 
on to the roof of his cottage to inspect the 
thatch. He slipped, falling some sixteen 
feet, and death was instantaneous. 

What is the future of rock-climbing ? 
Pessimists have prophesied that aircraft 
and mountain railways must kill it; that it 
has outlived its age. Others say that it 
may modify its forms and methods, but can 
never die. People have it in their bones, 
either inherited or because they love danger 
for danger’s sake, as is the case with every 
thrilling sport. 

It used to be an expensive, aristocratic 
pastime, with hordes of guides depending on 
it. Now that so many peasants and trades- 
men roll in money, however, it has become 
democratized. It demands health, strength, 
agility, endurance, presence of mind, in- 
tuition, and a well-developed bump of locality 
—all qualities that men love to display. It 
is at once an education, a discipline, a 
recreation, and a joy. Above all, it is not 
one of those tame sports, like fishing or 
pigeon-shooting, where the alleged sports- 
man has it all his own way. For the 
mountains are by no means defenceless.- In 
their cold, Sphinx-like way, they can—and 
do—avenge themselves on intruders. They 
almost make you believe in the legends that 
they are inhabited by demons, | whose 
presence scems more and more real as you 
approach their topmost haunts. 

Indeed, such legends have been utilized 
by jealous climbers, and nearly all climbers 
are jealous, especially about virgin peaks. 
Local patriotism, too, breeds jealousy of 
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outsiders. An Italian club was furious 
with an Englishman who made the first 
ascent of Monte Viso under their very eyes. 
One hears stories of cut ropes found years 
later in the glaciers, and guides will.some- 
times declare, when the ,worst difficulties 
have actually been surmounted, that it is 
impossible to proceed. 

Carrell, a Zermatt guide, had vowed to be 
the first man to.climb the Matterhorn, and, 
therefore, did all he could to prevent the 
famous English climber, Whymper, and 
others from accomplishing the task, then 
considered almost impossible. He was, how- 
ever, hoist with his own petard. When he 
had come within reach of the summit, 
strange forms suddenly appeared above 
him, emitting loud cries and casting down 
great blocks of rock as though they were 
defending their stronghold against invaders. 
‘* There are the ghosts of the Matterhorn!” 
his four companions exclaimed as they all 
forsook him and fied, stultifying the great 
ambition of his life. As they lost their lives, 
it was impossible to cross-examine them, 
but Carrell always believed they had con- 
cocted some conspiracy to thwart him. It 
seems that high altitudes often beget illu- 
sions, and thcre are all sorts of mysterious 
forces at work that seem to hypnotize weary 
climbers. 

The Matterhorn has now been so thoroughly 
explored and subdued that a doughty 
guide can take any athletic person up in 
safety. After all, the north-east side, 
which seems sheer from a distance, has an 
average gradient of only forty-five degrees, 
and ropes alwavs suffice to negotiate the 
steeper places beneath the summit. Even 
the danger of falling stones can now be 
avoided. The terrors of this defiant moun- 
tain have now been exorcized, and far better 
sport is provided for climbers in Tyrol. 

Why, then, are there so many catastrophes? 
The chief menace comes from purely local 
storms, which cannot be foreseen. The 
effect of the sun on tracts of ice is to cause 
the most fearful atmospheric disturbances, 
when devils seem to whirl round the rocks, 
making it impossible for the most stalwart 
to cling to their crumbling ledges. The 
whole mountain becomes alive. Rains 
fiercer than those of the tropics hiss down 
in cataracts, lightnings flash and blind on 
every side, and the air is so heavily charged 
with electricity that flames seem to gush 
forth from every nook and crevice, while the 
climber who survives the lightning is in 
danger of burial beneath deep drifts of 
shifting snow. 
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A veritable human docu- 
ment—the true story of 
a plain man who met 
the Girl of his dreams, 
and then, turning his 
backuponthecities,went 
out into the Alaskan 
wilderness to make a 
living and build a home for her. Time 
and again stark misfortune overtook him; 
he was arrested and thrown into jail, but 
managed to escape on several occasions, till 
at last he received a long sentence. Having 
served his time, he was compelled to start at 
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all the while his love 
for the Girl led him to 
continue the seemingly 
hopeless struggle. Read 
the man’s wonderful 
story, told in his own 
ane, yet vivid lan- 
e in pages torn from 
his diary and sent in a batches to the Girl, 
and see what adventures and hardships he 
went through, and how this unique romance 
of fact ended. “The tale is true,” 
the Author ; “I actually lived it.” 
remarkable narrative has appeared in our 
pages for many years. 
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the bottom of the ladder once more, but 
By Odin’s Lake, 
March 30th, 1916. 
AM sitting under a big spruce tree and 
in front of me a lusty camp-fire is 
burning, while beyond it lies Odin's 
Lake. It is covered with several feet 
of ice and snow, but it is very beautiful 
just the same—a white glade amidst the 
woods. 

I came to Haines a couple of weeks ago 
and met all my old friends once again. They 
gave me a hearty welcome and asked what 
they could do for me. Of course, I needed 
no help, but it made me feel pretty good, 
notwithstanding. Jack asked me out to his 
ranch and I stayed there about ten days 
helping him about the place. Then one day 
I decided to go down and see about my 
homestead. Three Swedes had taken up 
the land there the summer before; but 
they were city lads and soon wearied of 
the silent places and hurried back to 
Portland, leaving several unpaid bills behind 
them with the store-keepers. I had written 
to the Land Office asking if there were any 
Notices of claims on this land, and to my joy 
they replied that there were not. 


I started out with a small blanket-roll and 
a little grub, a frying-pan, a stew-pot, and a 
new rifle that I had bought in Juneau. It 
was a fine, cool day. There had been a 
frost in the night, and the snow had frozen 
on top so I could walk on it anywhere in the 
woods without breaking through. The trail 
led through the Army post, across the 
peninsula to the Chilkat; then along the 
beach for five miles to Smokehouse Bay, 
where O’Brien, an old Irishman, has his 
homestead. I stayed with him for a while, 
had a cup of hot coffee, and then started out 
again through the fine woods across the 
peninsula to Flat Bay. Here the tide had 
gone out, leaving the long bay high and dry. 

There is a ranch on this side of the penin- 
sula—the one I came to when I broke out 
of jail the last time. There was no one there, 
so I kept on along the beach a mile farther 
to where the trail leads up to Odin’s Lake. 
No one would know there was a trail there, 
the ground was covered so deeply with snow. 
There is a half-built log-cabin near the beach 
that had been started by the Swedes, and I 
camped by it the first night. I slept under 
an overhanging spruce tree with a great big 
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fire built of driftwood to keep me warm. 
‘There was a mild south breeze, and little 
waves lapped on the pebbly cove like a low, 
sweet lullaby. 

It was very wonderful to be outdoors again, 
and all alone in the peaceful woods. I lay 
long that night gazing into the fire and up 
into the sky where the stars were tumbling 
out one by one and in clusters, blinking and 
twinkling down through infinity to me, 
filling me with cheer and hope. It seemed 
as though they were laughing and singing to 
me, telling me that my troubles were over 
and that now I could take my reward—the 
earth, the woods, the fiord, the mountains, 
the beauty, and the peace. Then the wave- 
lets lulled me to sleep, and I woke up in the 
morning joyous and happy to be there, and 
not in a mine or a jail. 


STAKING MY CLAIM. 


I cooked some hot cakes, ate, and went 
out to stake my claim. On a rocky point 
that is the end of my cove, and which I named 
“ Viking’s Point,” I chopped down my first 
spruce tree and made my first stake. From 
there I walked up through the woods in a 
southerly direction, blazing a tree now and 
then and counting my steps. I would take 
my full allowance, three hundred and twenty 
acres. Seventcen hundred and sixty yards 
I stepped, and then made another stake and 
planted it, blazing a lot of trees all around 
to make the place conspicuous. It was not 
accurate measuring, but the law reads that 
one must measure to one’s best ability, and 
stepping off the distance was the only way I 
had of doing it. Then I went eight hundred 
and eighty yards in a westerly direction, 
along the side of the hill that lies behind 
Odin’s Lake, and post number three was 
planted in a grove of big hemlocks, with trees 
four feet in diameter, which will make good 
saw-logs some day when I have a little saw- 
mill rigged up on the creek that runs out of 
the lake. From post number three I walked 
straight down to the fiord again, and put up 
a stake the right distance from post number 
one—and my homestead was staked! I put 
up a notice in a box on a tree where the trail 
to the lake leaves the beach, and made a 
duplicate notice that I shall send to the Land 
Office when I get back to Haines. 

This work took me all day, for there were 
many thickets to cut my way through, and 
several times I Jest count and had to go back 
over my line to get it right. I moved my 
camp up on to Odin's Lake in the evening, 
and found a place under a branchy spruce 
tree where there was no snow, making a good 
place to camp. I have been resting a couple 
of days looking things over and trying to 
decide where is the best place to start clearing 
and where I ought to build. There is a 
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stretch down by the cove covered with a 
thick growth of willows and alders. I think 
I will start down there, making that my first 
field. 

Odin’s Lake lies right in the centre of my 
land, and around it is the best sort of a 
valley, with patches of alder, birch, and 
willow, and a sprinkling of spruce trees. It 
will be comparatively easy to clear, and if 
everything gocs well, I ought to be able to 
make a good farm out of it. I shall try to 
get a little piece cleared this spring, so I can 
put in a small garden; and as soon as I can 
1 am going to fell trees for the cabin. There 
is a fine grove of young spruce trees where 
I intend to build, and all I shall have to do 
is to cut them down, notch them, pile them 
up, and there is my house. I am chock-full 
of plans for what I am going to do, and the 
only trouble is how will I ever get the time ! 
Yet Rome wasn’t built in a day, so why 
worry about time ? 

I am going back to Haines to-morrow to 
get an outfit of grub, tools, and things, and 
I'll try to get a boat to transport them down 
here. The sun is sinking below the rim of 
the peaks, so I had better stop writing and 
get my supper. 


Viking's Cove, 
Haines, Alaska, 
Apmil 20th, 1916. 

When I came to Haines from Juneau, the 
school-teacher invited me to spend an 
evening with him and his wife, and we talked 
of Vikings and Norse mythology, and read 
poetry about Vikings. Then we spoke of 
the likeness of this country to the Northland 
where the old Vikings had lived. It was 
that talk that caused me to name my point 
Viking's Point. When I rowed in here with 
my outfit the last time, and the nice round 
cove seemed to welcome me, I named it 
Viking’s Cove. Indeed, I felt like a Viking. 
Was I not from the land where the Vikings 
once lived, and was I not even now starting 
out, a young rover building my home in the 
wilderness of a new land, as they did in the 
old days ? 

I bought a lot of things in Haines, a tent 
and some more blankets, cooking utensils, 
and grub. I got a saw and a new axe, a 
grub hoe and a shovel, and the many other 
things I needed. Then I bought a fourteen- 
foot skiff from a soldier, It was not a very 
good boat, and one side was broken in, but 
T got it cheap and borrowed some tools from 
the Post engineer to fix it up so it would 
float. When I had everything ready, I 
loaded my things into the skiff, and started 
rowing for my home. 

It was a fine day and the fiord was as still 
as a mill-pond. Great flocks of ducks 
quacked about along the shores, and loons 


and divers swam around, always keeping at 
a respectful distance. I shot a couple of 
ducks near Battery Point, landed there, 
built a fire, and cooked my dinner. I am 
never as happy as when I am camping out, 
sitting before a camp-fire, turning my meat 
on a spit, and watching the rice boil in the 
pot. Seagulls came gliding past, looking 
inquiringly at me and my camp, and great 
eagles soared overhead, making wide circles 
across the sky. 

. I got into my skiff again and rowed along 
easily. The boat was heavy to pull, as I had 
a big load on board, but there was no hurry. 
Late in the afternoon I reached my own 
beach. I carried my outfit ashore, and 
made my camp under some big spruce trees 
near where I intended to start my clearing. 
There was very little snow, and I soon had a 
cleared space large enough for my tent and 
my ten-by-twelve home pitched over it. I 
cut enough spruce and hemlock boughs to 
make a soft mattress, and spread my bed 
on top of them. Then I ran up to the lake 
and brought down the rest of the outfit I had 
cached there, cooked supper, and went to 
sleep. 


TAMING THE WILDERNESS. 

The next day, after making my camp as 
comfortable as I could, I made a trail over 
to my future clearing and began cutting 
down trees and brushwood and piling them 
in wind-rows on top of the snow. It was 
great fun, for my axe was sharp as a razor 
and it fairty mowed down the alder brush. 
By nightfall on the first day I had quite a 
hole cut in the woods, and I felt very proud 
and ambitious. I was hewing a farm out 
of the wilderness! I was putting my mark 
on the face of the earth! Where now stood 
great forests of brush and trees, I would have 
fields of clover and gardens full of fruit and 
flowers. I felt that I was doing good and 
really accomplishing something, not only 
for myself, but for the good of the whole 
country. 

I have been slashing two weeks now and 
have made a large clearing. Anyone passing 
Viking’s Cove on the fiord can see that a 
ranch is being made, and I am very grateful 
that I am the one who has the privilege of 
making it. 

The blue grouse have begun to hoot, and 
the good, warm spring is here. True, there 
is still snow everywhere, but it is going fast, 
disappearing visibly day by day. 

I am going in to Haines to get a few things 
that I need and to see if I can get a job when 
I have finished slashing and piling the brush 
on this five-acre piece that I started on. 
It takes money to build, and I must earn 
enough this summer to build a house and 
live all next winter. 
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Haines, Alaska, 
May 15th, 1916. 

Time has passed swiftly and I have been 
very busy. I have finished slashing the 
five acres of my ranch, and as the brush was 
as yet too green to burn, I loaded my tent 
and household goods on my boat and came 
into town. I landed on the beach near 
Fort Seward and picked out a good place to 
pitch my tent. Then I went over to Haines 
and bought a Yukon stove with a cast-iron 
top, and put it in one corner of my tent. It 
looks like a real little homely kitchen, with 
my small pots and pans hanging about. 
I had brought my “sourdough” pot in 
with me, and I hung it in a good warm place. 
In the morning I have sourdough hot-cakes 
with an egg in them and lots of butter and 
syrup. 

I have begun taking cold baths, plunging 
in the fiord in the morning. At five o'clock, 
when the sun is only a little way above the 
mountain top, and the little spears of grass 
that have just broken through the black 
earth are strung with drops of dew that 
gleam like diamonds in its rays, I roll out 
of my warm blankets, slip off my night 
clothes, and step out of my tent. Out there 
in the cool morning breeze my flesh shrinks 
from the touch of the wind, and only by 
clamping my teeth together can I keep them 
from chattering. My body says it would be 
much nicer to get into warm clothes, but my 
brain thinks how fine my body will feel after 
it is all over; and I walk determinedly down 
to the water’s edge, wade in to my waist, 
and dive under. Once under the water, I 
usually get stricken with a joyous panic and 
scramble out as fast as I can, but sometimes 
I keep my head and swim around a little 
before I get out and climb up the beach. 
The wind no longer seems chill and the sun 
seems to have become very warming. It 
envelops me in a billow of warmth as I rub 
myself dry, and my whole body tingles with 
the joy of life. 

Then I light my fire, and my hot cakes 
begin to splutter in the skillet, and the coffee 
sends up a refreshing aroma. When my 
stack of three frying-pan-size cakes are baked 
and buttered and soaked in syrup I sit down 
to eat joyously. I am, as a rule, perfectly 
happy to be alone in the morning. I have all 
sorts of things to think about and to do, and 
I get enough company when I am among the 
men I work with. But sometimes in the 
evening, when the sun is low and I am tired 
from the long day, I sit outside my tent at 
the edge of the wood, the good warm sun 
casting its last, long, slanting rays through 
the tree-tops, and the robins singing their 
evening song to their mates on the nest, and 
there comes to me an overwhelming sense of 
loneliness. I could go over to the Post or 
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the town and see and talk to all kinds of 
people, but that is not what I want or need. 
1 have often had that same loneliness in a 
crowd. It is a mate 1 want—one to whom I 
can talk and who will understand, so that 
there will be perfect sympathy between us. 
J have become a full-grown man, and ] am in 
the best of health. I am = strong—much 
stronger than most men—and by rights I 
ought to have a mate. But now I must not 
enly be strong, I must have intelligence and 
must demonstrate my strength and intelli- 
gence by building a home and making a place 
for myself in society. While 1] wait, I dream 
and Jook at her picture, and read her letters, 
and think what it will be like when she is up 
here in the Northland. As long as IJ strive 
for my goal and keep.clean and true to my 
ideals, I feel that it is my privilege to dream 
and that my dreams will come true. 

I work on the pile-driver here, and get 
four dollars a day. It costs me about fifty 
cents a day to live, so ] am saving money. 
lf the job lasts another month or so I shall 
go back to my ranch, burn my slashing, and 
put in a small garden. 

J went over to my neighbour’s house the 
other day, and he told me that he used to 
fish for salmon off the beach where my home- 
stead is. He said it was a very good place 
to set nets, and I have made up my mind to 
get some nets from the cannery and see 
if I can make anything at it. It would 
be a great help to me if I could stay at home 
making money by fishing, at the same time 
working on my ranch, building the cabin, 
and clearing the land. 


Haines, Alaska, 
June 8th, 1916. 

I went to work painting the barracks of 
the Post as soon as the pile-driver work was 
over, and I have been working steadily every 
day till now. It is raining, and so the boss 
painter laid the whole gang off. 

I have bought an old Indian war-canoe, 
forty feet long and eight feet wide amidships. 
It looks more like a Viking ship than any- 
thing else I can think of ; it is long, low, and 
has upturned ends. The canoe was con- 
siderably battered and had two long cracks 
in the bottom, but I have her up on the beach 
above high tide, and now that I have re- 
paired her she looks like a right good craft. I 
spend some time on her every morning hefore 
1 go to work and every evening when T can, 
and when I get her canlked up and painted 
and her rigging on she will be a real sailing 


ship. I will lead her up with grb and 
things, sail her down, and cast anchor in 
Viking’s Cove. It will be great fun. 


1 am sitting on my bed of spruce boughs, 
using a dry-goods box for A table, and Iam 
quite happy. The rain is drumming on the 
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tent and everything outside is dripping wet, 
but here in my little home everything is dry 
and warm. On days like this I like to lie 
and read or write. There will be many such 
days next winter if I do not go south, when 
the wind will be driving the snow or rain and 
Tl be dry and warm in my cabin. Perhaps 
I shall have a typewriter and get some of my 
manuscripts copied. 


HOPES AND FEARS. 

I have been wondering the last few days 
if it would be right to ask a woman to come - 
up here and live the life that I live. Marian 
said in her last letter that it would be wonder- 
ful to live in a world so primitive, strenuous, 
and virile. That is the way I feel about it. 
It is fine; but I am not sure that she realizes 
the drawbacks. It is very well to think of 
this glorious land in a general way. It is 
wonderful, splendid, desirable ; but when it 
comes right down to living here, making a 
home of it, many things appear which I 
should consider exceedingly unpleasant for 
a woman who has known nothing but com- 
fortable circumstances. I wouldn't like to 
have Marian think that I am trying to dis- 
courage her. What I want to do is to be 
fair and explain all there is to it, for I don’t 
know whether or not such a girl could like, 
or even endure, the life I lead. As far as I 
am concerned, I love it. When I was down 
at Viking’s Cove I saw something new every 
day, and I became more and more attached 
to the place. I think of it already as being 
home to me, though it is still nothing but a 
wilderness. Its possibilities are infinite. A 
mine has only so much ore, a forest only so 
many trees; but a piece of farm-land is a 
never-ending fortune. Once I get the best 
of the wilderness, I can live on it, my children 
can live on it, and my children’s children. 
The soi!, with careful working, will become 
ticher and richer, a continually-growing 
source of wealth. 

I know from Marian’s last letter that she 
is growing restless. She is young and strong 
and wants to make her own way, feeling 
impatient of home ties. If I only had my 
cabin built I should feel safe in asking her 
to come up here to look things over; but I 
have nothing but three hundred and twenty 
acres of wilderness, a couple of old boats, 
a tent, some tools, and two hundred dollars. 
That is a great improvement on six months 
ago, when I was released from prison, but 
hardly a safe foundation on which to marry. 
I don't dare ask her to leave the comforts 
of the civilized world, and yet I believe that 
man and woman should make the home 
together. Still, I don’t know whether it 
works or not. If only she were not so 
civilized | But she is, and I must wait until 
the cabin is an actuality before I ask her. 


A MAN’S LUCK. 


“*How much you pay?’ she smiled, gazing at me.” 
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The rain is drumming on the tent and the 
waves are booming on the beach. The 
world is grey and chilly outside, and I feel 
a little forsaken and alone. How the wind 
sighs through the tree-tops! I feel very far 
from her, somehow. At first her letters gave 
me cheer and comfort. 1 imagined that she 
might even come here in the woods; but 
then I thought of how little I really had 
to offer, and how many trials there are for 
a woman up here. Bunt that doesn't mean 
that I have lost all hope of having her ! 


Haines, Alaska, 
June 15th, 1916. 

My Viking ship is now ready to sail away. 
She lies at anchor out there in the bay, nding 
the waves gracefully. 

1 sailed down to the Chilkoot cannery one 
day and got two sea-nets to fish with. I also 
got two pups, that I intend to use as sleigh- 
dogs next winter, While down in the Indian 
village at the cannery I had two small adven- 
tures. I walked along, nodding to the 
Indians I knew and inquiring about pups, 
and one of the men tock me to a squaw who 
had a pup she wanted to sell, 1 beat her 
down to a dollar and a half, and while doing 
it she offered me her hand in marriage! 
She knew a fine place to set nets, she said, 
and we could put our outfits together and 
live Indian fashion, She had been married 
to a white man, she informed me, but he 
had died, and now she was looking for a 
new partner. J declined quite pleasantly, 
and started down the street in quest of 
another dog. 


THE INDIAN GIRL. 


Near the end of the village stood a little 
shack built up on the side of a bank. An 
Indian girl stood on the porch, bent over a 
tub of clothes, and against the side of the 
shack lay a spotted black-and-white pup. 

“Is that your pup?” I asked, and the 
girl looked up. 

* How much you pay ? ”’ she smiled, gazing 
at me. 

I think she was trying to flirt with me, 
for Indian girls have learned a great deal 
about the ways of the white man. She was 
safe enough in trying to fool me there among 
her own people, if she could. 1 was wondering 
what she was up to, and did not answer right 
away, but stood there studying her. 

“How much vou pay, big man?” she 
asked again, and smiled prettily at me. 

She managed to make an impression on 
me: not that this was so hard to do, for I 
had been very lonely for the last few days. 
She was beautiful, and I will be frank and 
say that it thrilled me. Up here among the 
primitive people there is not much place 
for the inconsequential flirtations that are 
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so common among more civilized folk. Here 
there is a whole lot in a look of love, and it 
stirs a lonely man like me to the core. 
There was no one around to hear us, and I 
said nice things to her as I was buying the 


pup. I asked her name, and she told me 
that she was married, and covered her 
face with her hands. Her husband had 


paid six hundred dolJars for her a month 
before. 

Several Indians had seen this little incident, 
and one of them came to me down on the 
teach by mv boat and told me that this 
girl, Alice, had married an old fat man who 
was blind in one eye. and who treated her 
very badly. Alice was anxious to leave him, 
the man told me, and if I wanted to, almost 
al! the Indians would help me to take her 
away from kim and marry her. The Indian 
pointed out a man coming up the beach. 

“ Alice's husband,” he said. 

He was a short, squat fellow, and looked 
like the devil himself. Frank, my friend, 
said that he was as mean as he was ugly. 

“He beat Alice every night,’ he told me ; 
“*we hear her scream all the time.” 

I got into my skiff and pulled away from 
the beach. I didn’t want to hear anything 
more about it. It was terrible to know that 
pretty girl was bound to that ugly old brute 
and that he was beating her till she screamed ; 
yet had I the right to interfere ? The cave- 
man in me said ‘ Yes.’" He would have 
liked going after her, beating the other man’s 
resistance down, and taking her away. But 
I was not a cave-man, and I hoisted my 
anchor and set my sails, and my ship scudded 
out of the inlet before the evening breeze. 
As I sat at the tiller that night, the midnight 
sun, illuminating the sky with many colours 
and glowing on the glistening peaks of the 
mountains, touched my dreams. I thought 
of love and happiness, and my dream-mate 
was white and had very pink cheeks, and 
her name was Marian. Yet it seemed at 
times that I heard an Indian girl screaming 
in the night. 

I reached Haines early in the morning 
and cast anchor by the beach where my 
camp was. I was tired out, so I went into 
my tent and slept till noon, 

Now I am all ready to sail for Viking’s 
Cove in my Viking ship. My nets and 
provisions are aboard, and to-morrow morn- 
ing, if there is a north breeze, I set sail for 
home once more. 


TViking's Cove, 
July 5th, 1916. 

T woke up in the middle of the night and 
looked out to see how the weather was. A 
north breeze was blowing, which was good 
weather for me; so I got up, packed my 
things into my boat, hoisted the anchor, set 


sail, and glided out of the bay into the fiord 
to the southward, taken partly by the out- 
going tide and partly by the light breeze 
that pushed me slowly and smoothly along. 
Toward morning, when the sun had risen 
above the mountains in the north-east, it 
became calmer, and I fell asleep there in the 
stern of the boat and didn't wake up till the 
middle of the forenoon, when I found that 
I had drifted several miles and was stranded 
on Battery Point. I had camped here 
several times before, and after I had 
shoved my ship off and anchored her in 
a safe, deep berth, I rowed my skiff ashore 
and cooked breakfast for the pups and 
myseif. 

In the afternoon, when the tide turned, I 
drifted out with it, helping with my oars as 
well as I could. In the evening I reached 
Viking’s Cove and cast anchor. 

I carried my stuff ashore and pitched camp 
in the grassy edge of the woods. That same 
evening I set my nets out in the good place 
that my neighbour had told me about. It 
was not yet time to go to bed, so I decided 
to go up into my clearing and see how my 
slashing would burn. We had had dry 
weather for a couple of weeks and everything 
was pretty well dried out. I made a dozen 
small fires and they soon spread till the 
flames roared and Jeaped away up into the 
air; they crackled and snapped and threw 
up sparks till I thought I had made a terrible 
mistake and was about to set the whole 
country afire. 

Before long a tongue of flame stretched 
out toward the spruce woods and the dry 
moss on the ground began to burn. I ran 
for the spring and brought a bucket full of 
water, but it did no good at all. Then I 
remembered that, when I was in the army, 
we had put out a grass fire with wet gunny 
sacks, so I fetched another bucket of water 
and a sack, and set to work. I beat up and 
down along the edge of the woods, putting 
out fire after fire all night long, and succeeded 
in keeping the trees from catching fire. It 
seemed, though, that no sooner did J get 


one fire out than another started somewhere - 


else. 

Toward morning the long brush piles 
had all burned out, and there were no more 
sparks flying around, but there was one 
place where the fire had eaten down into the 
mossy bottom and worked underground for 
quite a distance into the woods. I could 
see the smoke coming up through the moss 
and around the roots of several trees, and 
somehow I could not put it out. I had pick, 
shovel, and axe, and I dug and chopped and 
shovelled ; but that confounded fire kept 
working its way deeper in. At last I was 
tired out and gave up, consoling myself by 

‘the thought that if it was ordained that those 
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woods were to burn, they would burn in 
spite of me. 


THE COMING OF THE SALMON. 


I went down on the beach and was about 
to go to bed, when I remembered that I had 
my nets out. I looked down that way and 
started, What was that ? One of my nets, 
I could see, had drifted, and half of it was 
up on the shore, but what were those shining 
things in it? I got into my skiff and rowed 
down there. I hardly dared believe that 
there were salmon in the net, but as I drew 
nearer the things looked more and more like 
fish. I worked along the net from the out- 
side and took out sixteen salmon, They 
seemed like a whole fortune to me as they 
lay there glistening in the bottom of the 
boat. Then I put the net out in good shape 
again and rowed to the next cove to look at 
my other net. It, too, had drifted, and I 
took ten salmon out of it and put it back 
where it belonged. Then I rowed back 
and put all the fish in the Viking ship and 
went in to camp to get breakfast. There 
was a big smoke coming out of the woods, 
and as soon as I had eaten I took a bucket 
of water up to the place and fought fire again 
for several hours. When I had the thing 
almost out and there were only a few small 
smokes rising from the moss here and there, 
1 went back down to the beach, cooked a 
meal, and ate. 

Evidently my nets were not put out right, 
for when I rowed out to them after I had 
eaten I found that they had both drifted in 
again. I got twenty more salmon, however, 
making a total of forty . I had to take 
in the nets and put them out again, which 
took me fully three hours, and when I got 
back to the beach the fire in the woods was 
going again, fanned by a south wind that 
threatened to spread the blaze. There was 
no alternative. I ate some hardtack and a 
can of meat, then I went up there and dug 
and dug and stamped out the fires and 
swore, till toward evening I was all worn 
out. The fire wasn’t out yet, but I gave up 
the struggle and went back down to my tent 
and slept. I looked out in the middle of the 
night to see how things were, and my fire had 
gone completely out. Then I slept. 

It was well along in the next day before I 
was rested enough to go out to my nets. 
They were both on the beach, but there were 
thirty-seven salmon in them and I began to 
think that I was quite a fisherman. The 
cannery boat came and I proudly pitched my 
catch on board, to the captain’s great 
surprise, for no one else had caught any yet. 
That was yesterday, and to-day I took out 
one hundred and eleven salmon. If this 
keeps up I may be able to go south to Marian 
this coming winter. 
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Viking’s Cove, 
July roth, 1916. 

I have caught five hun- 
dred and fifty silvery-sided 
salmon, and I am getting - 
rich. fast. They just come Fe 
and come unceasingly. At 
first my nets kept drifting, 
but I put larger rocks on 
for anchors and now they 
are secure senough.. It is 
nice calm weather and the 
cork lines of .my nets 
are stretched,. beauti- 
fully arched in. the 
sunshine out “there 


in the coves. Whenever a salmon 
tangled in them, they bob and jerk back- 
wards and forwards. 


A LETTER FROM MARIAN. 

I received a lot of letters when the cannery 
boat came for my fish yesterday, and one of 
them was from Marian. She wrote that she 
was thinking quite strongly of coming up to 
this country with Martha and her husband, 
but now her plans are changed, for Martha 
cannot come. I must say that I am glad 
she is not coming this summer. Theoretically 
it is all right and fine for the young married 
couple to build their home together, but I 
have doubts about it working out in practice. 
Ihave but recently come out of jail and I am 
not yet established as a real human being. 
People don’t ask me to come to their parties 
or their dances. I still fee] that I am 
ostracized on account of my criminal record, 
and it would hardly be fair to bring a young 
bride to a community where one is not sure 
that the people will treat her well because 
of her husband’s past. Yet, if I had a bit of 
land cleared and a cabin built, and enough 
money to live on for a while, I might, if she 


gets 
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“I beat up and down along the edge 


were willing, take a chance on my faith 
that man is good and wants to do the right 
thing. 

The tide is full now and my Viking ship 
lies out there at anchor in the cove, long, 
slim, graceful; much like the pictures I 
have seen of Viking ships, IL wonder if I 
was a Viking in. the long, long ago? Some- 
times when I roam about here in the bay 
there come strange memories to me, as if 
I had done these same things in the distant 
past. 

Viking's Cove, 
July 20th, 1916. 

I have often heard that the more a man 
gets the more he wants, and I have been 
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of the woods, putting out fire after fire all night long.” 


wondering if I am getting to be selfish like 
that. I have been catching all kinds of 
fish lately. My score is up to the two 
thousand mark and I am top man in the 
fleet. 

It has been a poor year for the other 
fishermen, and ‘when my success hecame 
known there was a stampede for this part 
of the fiord. For the last week there have 
been about twenty boats fishing in my bay 
and up ahead along the peninsula. They all 
have drift nets and can put them out at any 
place and have them drifting along with the 


tide. Ever since they came they have. 


caught all the fish and I haven’t had a single 
salmon. I don’t expect to catch any as 


long as they are here. Of course, I have 
made three hundred dollars this month, 
and ought to be satisfied to let the other 
fellows make some money, too; but, never- 
theless, I feel as if I were being cheated 
when I see them pick up their nets off my 
point and take a boatload of salmon out of 
them. 

One night when a boat was fishing right 
inside my bay and there was real danger of 
their net getting tangled with mine, I thought 
I would play a joke on them. The natives 
here are very superstitious, so about mid- 
night, when it was pretty dark, I sneaked 
along the beach to the place that was nearest 
them, and then I screamed a scream that was 
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so horrible it made my own hair stand on 
end. 

The Indians had been engaged in earnest 
conversation, but after I made that noise 
the bay was as still as death. I waited a 
little while longer, and then I gave another 
blood-curdling yell that echoed from one 
side of the bay to the other in the most 
hideous way. One of the natives called 
out in a shaky voice asking what was the 
matter. Then all was perfectly silent. After 
a few minutes I gave a few cat-calls and ended 
with a screech that would have done credit 
to a full-grown mountain lion. That was 
too much for my superstitious visitors, and 
they pulled in their net faster than anybody 
else I have ever seen. Soon their engine 
was putt-putting away down the fiord as 
they searched for a quieter stopping-place. 
That gave me some satisfaction, and even 
though I didn’t get one single fish the 
next day I couldn't help chuckling when 
( thought about it. 

I have begun my house up by Odin’s Lake. 
First, I picked out a good flat place near a 
cocky bluff; then I cleared it of brush and 
magined a cabin standing there. It looked 
zood. A lot of young spruces stood all 
around, ranging from six inches to a foot in 
diameter. I began to fell them, trimming 
them and piling the branches in great heaps. 
I need only a few trees more to have enough 
for the cabin. When I row along the beach 
I see all kinds of Iumber that has drifted 
in from goodness knows where. I take this 
lumber to my beach, where I have it piled 
according to size, shape, and condition. 
Every time I go up to the lake I take a load 
of lumber with me, and soon there will be 
enough for floor and ceiling. Thus, by using 
logs and driftwood, it is easy to cut down my 
lumber bill to nothing at all. 

I have cleared a little space in my slashing, 
and as it is too late to put in a garden, I 
shall spend my time grubbing stumps and 
burning brush, so that next summer I can 
start in early to put in a crop. Iam really 
proud of my work when I stand in my clearing 
and look about at the bumed brush-piles and 
the many stumps that I have already torn up. 
This clearing is the greatest thing I have ever 
accomplished. When I look at it, it seems 
impossible that one man could do so much in 
so short a time. I wouldn’t change my 
place for the finest job in the finest city on 
earth, When things are growing on the 
land—things to eat and things to scll—I 
shall be independent, and ever so much 
better off than the people who live in cities 
and huddle together in smoke, lacking the 
clean things of life! I cannot see how 
anyone can possibly like to live in a smoky 
city when there are good places like this to 
be had for the taking. 
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Viking’s Cove, 
August 21st, 1916. 


My fishing is over for the season. I have . 
had bad luck these last three weeks. It has 
been blowing, blowing, blowing! First, the- 


Indians came and lay out in front of my nets 
and caught all the fish ; then the storm came 
and drove them away and I thought that I 
would get some fish, but all I got was sticks, 
logs, seaweed, and everything that drifts on 
the tide. My nets got torn to shreds, and 
were practically all gone two weeks ago, so 
it’s no wonder I didn’t catch any fish. 


DISASTER ! 

Last week, however, came the crowning 
mishap. I had gone over to my neighbour's 
ranch across the peninsula, and was having a 
good time. It was Sunday, and my nets 
were spread on the rocks to dry. A heavy 
gale was blowing and I shouldn’t have left 
my cove, for there was no telling what might 
happen to my Viking ship, riding there at 
anchor; but I felt like visiting, and I went.- 
While we were eating dinner a boy came run- 
ning over and told me breathlessly that the 
Viking ship was adrift and going up the bay ! 
I got up and hurried as fast as I could through 
the woods toward my own side of the penin- 
sula. At Flat Bay I saw my ship drifting 
helplessly towards the rocks on the opposite 
point. A small, leaky skiff lay on the beach 
and I pulled it down and got in. Great 
breakers were rolling in, but I got the skiff 
through them all right, and I rowed out as 
fast as I could. I pulled frantically, but my 
poor little Viking ship was doomed. Had I 
reached her I doubt if I could have handled 
her, and I might have gone down with her. 
Presently she drifted sideways on to a point 
of jagged rock at the foot of a high cliff. The 
breakers caught her and she rolled right over, 
her mast breaking. Then she was dashed 
against the side of the cliff and disappeared 
bodily. I fancied I could hear the sickening 
crash as she was flung to destruction, and my 
heart sank. 

While watching the wreck I failed to 
notice that my little skiff was almost full of 
water—and I had nothing to bail with! 
When I discovered this, the loss of the 
Viking ship was forgotten in my own im- 
mediate peril. I made for the nearest cove, 
regardless of the great breakers rolling in on 
the beach, and I was very glad to get ashore 
and escape with my life. 

When the storm abated I went over to the 
point and found my little ship broken into a 
hundred pieces, scattered over a mile of 
beach. I salvaged the rigging and sails and 
one of her oars. 

I caught only a few fish after that, and 
have sent word to the cannery that I am 
going to quit for the season. I was in town 


yesterday and was offered a job on a new 
bank building in Skagway. It is a four 
dollar a day job, and will last two months. I 
accepted it, and am making ready to leave, 
packing up the stuff I will take and caching 
the rest in the woods where no beach-comb- 
ing pirates will be likely to find them. As 
soon as the cannery boat has come to take 
my nets I will load my blanket-roll into my 
skiff and row to Chilkoot cannery to get my 
pay; and from there I will row to Skagway. 

When I was in Haines I saw Mike, the 
Irishman from the jail. He had risen to a 
position next to that of the assistant super- 
intendent in the mine—and then he had 
begun to drink. He got worse and worse, 
and at last they “ fired” him. Then he had 
gone on one grand drunk, emerging there- 
from broke, down, and out. The marshal 
had notified him that he was an undesirable 
and would have to leave town. Mike had 
heard that I was doing well in Haines, so he 
stowed away on a boat and reached there 
the day I came in from the ranch. I gave 
him all the money I had on hand, so that he 
would have enough to get down to the 
States. Poor Mike ! 


Skagway, Alaska, 
August 26th, 1916. 

Once more I am in the town where I met 
my Waterloo. The cannery boat came and 
took away my nets, and next morning early, 
before the sun was up, I started out from 
Viking’s Cove, my dogs at my feet and the 
little white cat that one of my neighbours 
gave me some time ago perched daintily on 
my blanket-roll. It was a fine, calm day, 
and I rowed straight through to the cannery, 
sharing some bread and cheese with my 
family on the way. The trip was unevent- 
ful. We reached Chilkoot Inlet in the even- 
ing, and, after receiving my money, I started 
immediately for Skagway, rowing ail night 
through the long, narrow fiord that cleaves 
two great mountain ranges and forms the 
end of Lynn Canal. We reached our destina- 
tion early in the morning. I rented a small 
shack and installed my family—Fanny and 
Towser in the woodshed, and the kitten in 
the house. 

This is Saturday night. I have been here 
three days, the loneliest three days I have 
ever spent in my life. Right in the midst of 
one’s own kind, to be alone, absolutely alone ! 
Most of the people here seem to know me, 
and they nudge one another as I pass along 
the street. ‘‘ That’s him,” I can hear them 
say. ‘‘ That’s the burglar, the jail-breaker.” 
Yet that side of it doesn’t bother me so 
much. They havea right to think what they 
please. 

It is the feeling of being alone that gets 
me. Oh! I wish I was back home in my 
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cove, away from the cold, indifferent town ! 
There the woods are like kind people. The 
robins hop in my clearing, unafraid and 
trusting, and sing to me in the evening when 
I am lying in my tent. Well, I'll be there 
again before very long. To write about it 
gives me cheer, and it is not so bad after all. 
I have my cat and dogs at least, and that is 
more than most “ working stiffs" have. My 
cat is lying on my lap now, purring, and 
the dogs are not a bit stingy about showing 
their affection. They love me, these friends, 
for I feed them and am kind to them. They 
cry and howl pitifully when I go to work 
leaving them locked up in the yard and the 
house. I lost Fanny the first day I was 
here. She had never seen so many people 
before and was very much bewildered. When 
a train came rumbling in and the locomotive 
whistled shrilly it was too much for her, and 
she went off like a streak in the opposite 
direction. I searched and searched for her, 
hiring a bunch of kids to help me, but she 
was gone ; and finally J gave it up altogether. 
Then, in the evening, when I was walking 
along, whistling the call she knows so well, 
I heard a whimper from somewhere. I called 
her and looked under the near-by houses, 
but there was no Fanny to be seen. At last 
I found her under a sidewalk, though how 
she had managed to get in there was a 
mystery, for she could neither get farther 
in nor back out, and I had to take up the 
boards in order to free her. How she wagged 
her tail when I got her out! And I was just 
as happy as she was. 

To-morrow is Sunday, and I am going to 
the church to hear the organ play. I have 
only my overalls and ‘‘ mackinaw ” to wear, 
but that can't be helped, and if the other 
people don’t like my appearance, they don’t 
need to look at me. 1 wonder if they will 
always be cold and unfriendly to me, even 
after I get married—if that ever happens ? 
Somehow, I am beginning to feel the ground 
slip from under my feet with Her. She 
seems so far away, and there are so many 
obstacles before me. She doesn’t write as 
often as before, and neither do I—and that 
only in a desultory manner. There seems 
to be little to write about. What more 
natural than that she should find someone 
down there whom she could love ? Oh! I 
have a sinking sensation when I think of 
that! Evidently I am not enough of an 
optimist. I make the worst of things. She 
writes me that she does not love anybody 
else; that there is no danger of that, and 
she asks me to come down. [I think I'll stay 
up here another winter and not go sonth 
till I have the house built and the land 
productive enough to support us. I wish I 
were back home on the ranch, where I never 
felt as lonesome as I do now ! 
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Skagway, Alaska, 
September 7th, 1916. 

I have been standing up to my ankles 
in water, working: on the foundation of the 
bank all day, and now, after eating my 
supper of lettuce, cheese, and bread, I am 
sitting with my feet in the oven of the stove, 
trying to find out how it feels to have really 
warm feet once more. As I get warmer I 
begin to forget the hardships that are the 
daily lot of the worker, and I try to think 
of something to write in my diary. It is 
remarkable how little I am experiencing 
these days. I work on the building, with 
men all around me, and I ought to be learning 
all kinds of new things, but Iam not. It is 
not that I haven’t made friends with the 
other men; I have, but that does not make 
me a bit less lonesome. I am beginning to 
believe that it is my own fault. The men 
are friendly enough and some of them really 
like me—at least I think they do. One of 
them offered to lend me one of his suits of 
clothes so I could go to a dance with him, 
and surely that is a sign of goodwill. But, 
in spite of that, the men fail to interest me. 
I find myself thinking of other things when 
they spin their yarns and tell their jokes. 
It is not that the things I think about are so 
very important, for I just dream along, 
thinking of this and that, mostly about 
Marian and Viking’s Cove. When I was in 
jail 1 had no difficulty in listening to the other 
prisoners’ tales of woe, and I was really 
interested in them and their point of view; 
but these men have nothing of interest to 
tell, and my mind wanders off into my own 
thoughts as they talk. Maybe they have 
been working hard all their lives, and can 
only think of little cheap jokes, dances, and 
such things: but, then, it may also be that 
I have been alone too much and have 
developed the habits of a hermit. If this is 
so, then I am not the kind of a man who 
ought to marry. [ could never make a 
woman happy going about wrapped up in 
my own thoughts. She would soon tire of 
me and begin to long for congenial com- 
panionship. She would be far more lone- 
some than I have ever been, and our life 
would either be without sympathy and 
understanding—-those things that are so 
necessary to human happiness—or we would 
drift apart and be divorced. I am getting 
the habit of looking at the black side of life 
and am beginning to imagine all sorts of 
foolish things. 
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Skagwav, Alaska, 
October 6th, 1916. 

The fall is here. The mountain sides are 
spotted with yellow and red and brown, and 
the snow-line, that a couple of weeks ago_ 
merely '‘marked a cap on some of the highest” 
peaks, is now half-way down the mountains, 
almost to the timber-line. We have already 
had a couple of frosts and there was an inch 
of ice on the pools of water on the streets. 
Winter is coming fast, and it will soon be time 
for me to go back home to Viking’s Cove to 
build. my cabin. Yet I hesitate to go, for I 
am making four dollars a day, and I onghtn’t 
to leave as long as I can make that. 

I went to a dance the other night, but I 
did not have a good time. I had quite a 
few dances, and my friends who work on 
the building were eager to introduce me to 
girls, yet I did not feel like one of the crowd. 
1 felt that I was mute, a dummy, slow. I 
would dance along, watching the other 
couples merrily swinging about, the men 


saying silly things to be funny, and the 
women giggling; but, somehow, I could 
not bring myself to do that too. I felt that 


I was a stranger, in spite of the fact that 
they all knew me and my history, and that 
made me feel that I was not welcome. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


I left the place early and went back to my 
shack, where my dogs and the cat were over- 
joyed to sec me, and that gave me some 


scomfort. That night I decided that it was 


not good for me to live alone, and that I 
should not better my condition by doing so, 
so I determined to go back to Viking’s Cove, 
build a cabin, and then go south to see if 
Marian cares to come with me. I want to 
see her before she goes and marries some 
other man. She tells me in her letters that 
she has a new friend, and that he is “ only a 
pai,” but I know that the step from being 
a pal to being a lover is very short. I had 
a letter from Martha, too, and she urged me 
to come south. 

““ You can’t leave a girl alone like that for 
years,’’ she wrote.‘ As Jong as you couldn't 
come, Marian wouldn’t look at another man ; 
but now when you can and don’t-—well, that 
is your look-out. But I have given you fair 
warning.’ 

Those were her words, ‘and IT am going to 
heed them. I'll make a dash for the south 
as soon as my cabin is built. 


(To be concluded.) 


LONELIEST BRITON, 


SSS Told by 


Pico 


[ is a curious fact that 


whereas on former visits 

home I have _ been 

catechized as to my 
South Seas experiences only 
by adventure-loving boys, 
this time I have been sub- 
jected to a somewhat search- 
ing cross - examination, orally 
and postally, by an extra- 
ordinary number of adults. 

Whether this desire to be 
acquainted with life in the 
South Seas Islands is due 
primarily to a thirst for 
romance, or to a longing to 
escape from the ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities of modern 
life, is a question which I 
cannot pretend to answer. 
The psychologist who sets out 
to solve the problem, however, 
may be interested to know 
that, following a recent brief 
announcement in the Press 
concerning my home-coming, I 
have received a large number 
of inquiries both from England 
and America, where there 
would seem to exist a fairly 
widespread conspiracy to re- 
nounce the artificial life of the 
cities and towns in favour of 
a return to primitive Nature. 

I have no intention in this 
article of embarking on a sur- 
vey of the conditions that ob- 
tain in those far-off Isles of 
Romance, but it may interest 
and amuse the many who are 
“satiated with civilization ” 
—to quote the phrase used 
by one of my correspondents 
—if I give a short account of 
my experiences in the Pau- 
motu Archipelago, where I 
lived for eight years and 
whither I shall have returned 
by the time these lines are in 
print. 

The Paumotus, let me begin 
by explaining, are not among 
the oft-travelled, oft-described 
islands of the Pacific. They 
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Mr. Davies, who re- 
turned to England re- 
cently after an absence 
of eight years on a little- 
known South Pacific 
island, certainly seems 
to have good founda- 
tions for his claim to 
be “ the loneliest Briton 
in the world.” In this 
most interesting article 
he describes some of 
the exciting experiences 
that have befallen him 
in the Paumotus, three 
thousand miles from the 
nearest Australian or 
American ports. 
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lie well off the beaten track, 
being more than three thous- 
and miles from the nearest 


Australian and American 
ports. Comprising a group 
of between forty and fifty low 
coral islands, or atolls, enclos- 
ing veritable ‘ blue lagoons,” 
they have no direct communi- 
cation with the rest of the 
world, which consequently 
hears but little of them. 

Averaging half a mile or so 
in width, with _ encircling 
lagoons twenty miles by forty 
in extent, these atolls are 
perhaps best described as 
being thin necklaces of sand 
and coral lying in the South 
Pacific. Raroia, which I made 
my headquarters, is half a mile 
wide at its thickest part and 
only eight feet above the sea 
level. Scientific investigations 
show that the atolls are formed 
by an age-old deposit of sand 
on a foundation of coral, to 
which Nature has contributed 
a further covering of decayed 
seaweed and_ shells. Coco- 
nuts grow in abundance in this 
mixture, and with almost 
marvellous _ fertility. Up- 
rooted trees rarely die, even 
though their roots be as life- 
less as Cesar; the fallen tree 
takes root afresh with its 
“head,"”’ and in a few months 
will be found shooting upwards 
again with the virility of a 
young plant. 

But although the coco-nut 
flourishes in it, nothing else 
useful or ornamental will grow 
in this atoll soil. Occasionally 
one sees banana and bread- 
fruit trees in the villages, but 
these growths are due to the 
presence of volcanic soil 
brought from Tahiti, hun- 
dreds of miles away. Except 
for these infrequent planta- 
tions, consisting of a few 
plants or trees only, the 
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Paumotus have no fresh-fruit supplies, a 
fact which, together with the absence of 
fresh meat, renders life in the archipelago 
a shade less comfortable and desirable than 
it would otherwise be. 

That I claimed to be the “ loneliest Briton 
in the world "’ was due less to the remoteness 
of these islands than to the fact that they 
possess as yet no port of call, although 
steamers bound for California and the Panama 
pass within sight. Some of the atolls have 
capital natural entrances, capable of ad- 
mitting big ships, but no attempt has been 
made to construct a proper harbour, and so 
the ships content themselves with looking 
at us from afar. I should further explain 
that I happened to be the only Britisher in 
the group, the other white men, of whom 
there were three, consisting of two traders 
and a priest, being French. 

My acquaintance with the islands had its 
origin in a copra-trading venture, promoted 
in 1912. I was appointed secretary and 
accountant to a company formed for the 
purpose of leasing coco-nut trees from the 
natives, and exporting copra. Owing to the 
difficulty of enforcing contracts, and to 
disputes over the titles to the various lands 
hired by the company, the project, after a 
few months’ activity, was abandoned ; and 
it was then that I decided to start trading 
on my own account. In the short time that 
I had lived among them I had learned to like 
and respect the natives, a fine, upstanding 
race of people, hospitable and reliable to a 
degree. A knowledge of their language, 
picked up in a few weeks, enabled me to feel, 
comparatively speaking, at home among 
them, and it was not long before [ found 
myself as familiar with them and their habits 
as if 1 had known them all my life. 

A trader’s life in the Pacific, although not 
subject to a rigorous routine, would be some- 
what dull were it not for the unexpected and 
out-of-the-way little incidents that are 
almost certain to crop up from time to time. 
Quite early in my stay, for instance. 
T was involved in an entirely unlooked- 
for adventure that might well have had 
infinitely worse consequences than, happily, 
it did. 

I had gone fishing in my canoe with Pioi, 
my boy, and two other natives. We had 
taken plenty of tackle with us, as the spot 
where we intended to fish, an inlet close to 
the entrance to the lagoon, had the fearsome 
reputation of being the rendezvous of half 
the man-eating sharks in the Pacific. In 
the ordinary course of things, the natives 
adhere to the primitive custom of diving for 
fish and killing them with a spear; in this 
instance, however, the hahit was impractic- 
able, or at any rate unsafe. Hence the 
fishing gear. 
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But my boy Pioi was nothing if not ad- 
venturous. Patience was not one of his 
virtues, and hardly had we reached the 
fishing-ground than, after vainly trying to 
kill a fish from the canoe, he jumped over- 
board, spear in hand. Half a minute after- 
wards we became aware of a commotion on 
our starboard side ; the canoe began to rock 
violently, while the crystal clear water was 
rapidly being churned into foam. The other 
two natives grasped the situation at once. 
Pioi, they explained, excitedly, was being 
attacked by a shark! In less time than it 
takes to record the fact, they had leapt from 
the canoe to join their comrade in his fight 
with the monster, while I looked on, fas- 
cinated, extremely apprehensive as to the 
result of the contest. 

Three minutes later—the expert native 
diver can remain under water for longer than 
this period : officially-timed tests show that 
many of them can stay below the surface for 
close on four minutes—I realized that I was 
without the means of navigating my small 
craft, the natives having let the paddles fall 
overboard in their excitement. In conse- 
quence, I was drifting rapidly away from the 
scene of the fight. The current was running 
at five knots an hour, and before anyone on 
shore noticed my predicament I was swept 
right out into open water, where the canoe 
at once assumed the helplessness of a cork 
on the high seas. I remember shouting, and 
gesticulating wildly with my arms; then 
there came a sudden lurch, as a roller struck 
the canoe, and the following instant I found 
myself in the waves, clinging for dear life to 
the smooth, keel-less bottom of the canoe, 
and wondering whether it was my fate to be 
drowned or—and the thought of the horrible 
alternative causcd me to shudder violently 
—ceaten by a shark. 

A lifetime seemed to elapse between the 
moment of my immersion and my ultimate 
rescue. In point of fact, 1 was only a quarter 
of an hour in the water, but it was indeed 
a mauvais quart d'heure—one in which I 
experienced the accumulated horrors of a 
career that has had possibly more than its 
share of them, The height of Grand Guig- 
nolism was surely reached when, after 
breathlessly glimpsing an ominous-looking 
fin twenty yards away, I became aware of 
a sudden disturbance under the upturned 
canoe. Something slid by my leg, causing 
me to yell involuntarily—and a_ hefty 
porpoise playfully leapt into the sunlight 
within a few feet of me! 

That porpoise undoubtedly saved my life, 
for the ycll that I gave as a result of contact 
with it, under the impression, of course, that 
it was a man-eater, was heard on shore. 
Twenty minutes later I was sitting in my 
hut, listening to Pioi’s account of his success- 


ful fight with the shark, and rather shame- 
facedly realizing that, in spite of the fact that 
his peril had been the greater, he was by far 
the least perturbed of the two of us. 

And here, perhaps, I may point out that, 
although man-eating sharks abound in these 
waters, they do not often attack human 
beings, unless molested, in which event they 
are not slow in giving battle. Pioi, whose 
anxiety to acquit his monster enemy of all 
blame for initiating the fight was almost 
comical, explained that the shark, a twenty- 
footer, was swimming in pursuit of the fish 
he had hoped to spear, and that he had 
foolishly prodded it in the eye, whereupon 
the shark turned on him. I have, however, 
frequently seen the largest sharks cruising 
about quite close to diving natives without 
showing the slightest interest in their move- 
ments, and I think there is no doubt that, 
as a rule, a shark will not attack except in 
self-defence. Exceptions, of course, there 
are, and one of which I was a witness seven 
years ago has left me with an impression of 
horror that will not soon be effaced, as I 
shall show at a later stage in my narrative. 

I had not been long on Raroia_ betore 
discovering that in and about the islands 
there were monsters more dreaded than 
sharks. Octopi grow to an enormous size, 
and attain enormous strength, as a result 
of which they inspire great fear in the natives. 
The local folklore, which I have studied:some- 
what exhaustively, is full of tales of ad- 
ventures with these fearsome creatures— 
adventures which, I fancy, easily eclipsed the 
epic fight with an octopus described in Victor 
Hugo's great novel, ‘ Toilers of the Sea.” I 
have seen an octopus with tentacles twelve 
feet long, capable of crushing the life out of 
a full-grown bullock—a combination of evil 
power and sinister purpose which, beheld in 
action, makes one almost sick with horror. 

Sailing along the outer reef of Mahitu one 
day, I heard a shout, and, running aft, saw 
one of our pigs disappearing over the side 
without so much as a squeal of protest. 
Clasped about its middle was the slimy brown 
tentacle of an octopus, which was hovering 
just below the surface ten feet away. Some 
of my boys tried to kill it with their toma- 
hawks, by slashing at its sinuous arms, at 
which the creature let go the pig and gripped 
the side of the boat. The boys inflicted 
several terrible wounds, which presently had 
the effect of causing the octopus to release 
its hold on the boat and again seize the pig, 
after which it slid silently away, in a wave of 
deepening crimson, These creatures are 
extraordinarily tenacious of life. They seem 
to die only when every artery and every 
tentacle has been severed, and in death their 
eyes glint a hate that is not easily forgotten. 

But while the shark and the octopus 
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between them contrive to give the natives 
—and, for that matter, anyone else on the 
islands—a fair share of shocks and ad- 
ventures, there is another denizen of the 
deep thereabouts who manages to inspire 
one with an even greater fear. I confess 
that I seldom find it politic to refer to this 
creature in relating my experiences to my 
friends, since most of them are inclined to 
regard the matter as a weak attempt at 
joking on my part. However, I can be sure 
of obtaining an impartial hearing from 
readers of THE WipE WorLD MaGazingE, and 
I will therefore cite the facts as they occurred, 
leaving my audience to form its own con- 
clusions. 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 

I first became acquainted with the exist- 
ence of what I can only describe as a first- 
class sea-serpent while at anchor in Nihiru. 
It was a particularly hot night, and, with 
four natives, I sat smoking on the poop of 
the schooner Nowdore, the natives being 
engaged in desultory conversation, while I 
sat by, a scarcely-interested listener. The 
night was clear, ‘there was hardly a ripple 
on the water, and soon the sonorous voices 
of the boys began to lull me into a state 
closely approaching sleep. 

I was enjoying a comfortable doze when 
one of the boys sprang to his feet and, with a 
shout of fear, pointed to’a dark object in the 
sea, twenty yards away. At once the rest 
of us were on the gui vive, our gaze fastened 
on the object, which was proceeding towards 
us in a leisurely fashion, little plumes of foam 
breaking away on either side of what was 
evidently its head. Fascinated beyond de- 
scription, we stood watching the creature 
approach the ship, against which, having 
come alongside, it rubbed what seemed— 
for our tense nerves sensed every movement 
—to be its abnormally long body. 

Then, apparently finding no way round 
the obstruction, the monster suddenly raised 
itself partly out of the water, until its head 
was practically level with the main deck, 
from which vantage-point it scanned us with 
eyes that, I freely admit, momentarily 
scared the wits out of me, while the boys 
literally shook with fright. In retrospect 
the incident seems as if it occupied many 
minutes, whereas actually, I suppose, it 
could not have lasted more than a few 
seconds—long enough time, let me say, in 
which to convince me of the truth of the old 
claim that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy ; in mine, at any rate! 

Exactly what these creatures are I have 
not yet been able to decide ; as I have said, 
people who have never seen or heard of them 
are apt to shrug their shoulders in a manner 
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that indicates doubt of one’s 
sanity. Yet many of my 
friends in the Paumotus, old 
natives whose word I have Jearned to trust, 
will solemnly affirm, with all the emphasis 
of which they are capable, that men have 
been carried off ships’ decks by these mon- 
sters, some of which attain an almost 
incredible size. A tidal wave which visited 
the archipelago deposited on the reef of 
Nauna Island a dead monster measuring no 
less than fifty-three feet in length, with a 
girth of twelve feet at its thickest part! 
Personally, after the experience I have just 
related, I am in no doubt as to the existence 
of some kind of marine monster of which 
very little is known, and for which ‘ sea- 
serpent ’’ is the most apt designation I know. 

A minor adventure of mine, not without 
interest, as showing the unexpected strength 
of the turtle, a creature not usually credited 
with being exceptionally powerful or coura- 
geous, may be quoted here. It occurred 
soon after I arrived on Raroia, and when I 
was as yet unused to handling these creatures. 
Seeing one of them come ashore to deposit 
its yearly batch of eggs, 1 sought to intercept 
it on its return to the sea. My inexpert 
method of capturing it, or rather, of trying 
to do so, was to fall on it from behind—a 
proceeding which, though it no doubt 
occasioned the turtle some surprise, did not 


deter it 

in the least 
from con- 
tinuing its 
progress to the 
sea. As soon as 
it reached the edge 
of the water I attemp- 
ted to slide off its back, 
whereupon the creature 
struck out with its flap 
pers, catching me a blow on 
the side of the head that com- 
pletely knocked me out for some 
minutes. After that I was glad to 
tackle turtles only in the approved fashion, 
that is to say, by throwing them on 
their backs, a feat which demands the exer- 
cise of a considerable amount of strength. 
I have helped to handle turtles measuring 
twelve feet round their shells, standing three 
feet from the ground, and weighing five 
hundred pounds and more. As to their 
courage, I was greatly surprised one day to 
see a turtle tackle a dog and keep him at bay, 
during a fight that lasted for several minutes. 
So far as I am concerned, Louis de Rouge- 


mont’s claim to have ridden turtles was 
vindicated some time ago, for I saw the 
natives of my island on more than one 
occasion disport themselves in this way. 
Most people, in looking back over the 
years gone by, can recall one experience, or 
set of experiences, that stands out in the 
™memory more: prominently than any other. 
If I were asked to name the experience that 
is most firmly fixed in my memory I should 
have no hesitation in recalling the adventure 


“Some of my boys tried to kill it 


I now propose to relate. The story may 
lose a little of its flavour in the telling, but 
what true stories of adventure do not ? 

One feature in the make-up of the Pau- 
motus natives that struck me forcibly as soon 
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as I was able to converse with them was the 
extraordinary faculty many of them pos- 
sessed of foretelling coming events. I would 
not call this faculty the gift of prophecy so 
much as a sort of prevision, which enabled 
them literally to see into the future. A 
single instance of this will suffice, and as it 
actually preceded, and had a direct bearing 
on, the experience I am about to describe, I 
will narrate the whole episode exactly as it 
happened. 


by slashing at its sinuous arms.” 


In 1914, two years after settling in the 
archipelago, I got the news from a passing 
schooner that there was.a copra boom in 
San Francisco, Prices, I learned, were 
soaring, and fortunes were being made, and 
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might still be made by anyone who could, 
to use a common expression, “ deliver the 
goods.” Seized with a desire to participate 
in any superfluous wealth that the copra 
market could offer, 1 secured a fifteen-ton 
cutter, the Tava-te-Neana (Treasure of the 
Sea), and filled her with about twenty tons of 
copra. In my enthusiasm, which was shared 
by my hastily recruited crew, we overloaded 
the ship, taking in several tons too many on 
deck. On the day of our departure my boy 
surprised me by falling on his knees and 
begging me not to go, saying that his mother, 
in a sort of vision, had seen me struggling in 
the sea, with the capsized craft close by. 

Now things psychic, however important 
and far-reaching they may be, are outweighed 
in most minds, my own included—at least, 
at that time—by things pecuniary. The 
only portents to which one pays attention at 
the height of a financial fever are those con- 
nected with the state of the market ; and so 
it was that at three o'clock on the afternoon 
of June 8th, 1914, we set sail, leaving my boy 
wringing his hands in lamentation at my 
refusal to abandon the trip. 


A DISASTROUS VOYAGE. 


With eleven souls on board, including 
eight natives, three of them women, a 
Chinaman, a Chilian, and myself, we stood 
out to sea, after having successtully negotiated 
the reef. The day v calm, and everything 
seemed fair for the sailing, although after 
setting the course 1 had a rather more than 
vague idea that we were carrying too much 
top-hamper. Towards evening a_ breeze 
sprang up, and soon we were bowlng 
merrily into the night, with no thought of 
impending trouble in our minds. 

In the South Pacific storms and squalls 
have a habit of springing up without warning. 
It was nearing midnight when I became 
conscious of the approach of a high wind, 
which by the time it reached us had developed 
into half a gale. 1 took in a couple of reefs 
and kept a careful watch on the weather. At 
two o’clock in the morning the stars, which 
up till then had been shining brightly, were 
blotted out by the onrush of the storm, and 
at a few minutes before three a particularly 
sudden squall capsized the ship! 

Daybreak, which seemed as if it had been 
indefinitely pestponed, found ten of us 
hanging to the boat, which was floating on 
her side, the eleventh, the Chilian, having 
apparently been caught in the jib sheets, as 
he was lying forward overnight, and sent 
helplessly to his death. Our attention was 
distracted from this disaster, however, by 
our own plight. Righting the cutter proved 
to be a much more simple operation than I 
had imagined. The natives fastened a line 
to the mast and, by making use of the win! 
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and tide, soon had her back into her normal 
position, after which we were quick to 
scramble aboard. A hurried inspection 
showed me that everything portable had 
parted company with the vessel, a few pieces 
of copra in the hold comprising all the food 
that was left. 

The six succeeding days formed a con- 
tinuous nightmare, on which even now I do 
not care to dwell too intently. With the 
bits of copra as our only means of sustenance, 
and a pint or so of water, caught in a sail 
during a night shower, for drink, we drifted 
into a state so closely bordering on despera- 
tion that 1 find myself still wondering how 
we managed to retain our sanity. Not the 
least of our privations were those occasioned 
by the heat of the sun, w h beat down on 
us with truly appalling intensity. Our only 
escape from it was provided by the hold, 
which, however, was flooded to a depth of 
three feet or more. Still, we were glad to 
take refuge in it during the hottest hours, 
although its atmosphere was only a few 
degrees less oppressive than that outside. 

On the third morning the -Chinaman, 
abandoning, with the fatalistic philosophy 
of the Oriental, every hope of rescue, com- 
mitted suicide by jumping overboard, after 
a last despairing gesture of farewell. His 
end was a horrible one. Hardly had he 
touched the water than he was torn to pieces 
by sharks and porpoises, a number of which 
had been following us for some hours past. 
The appearance in their midst of the poor 
fellow's body led to a battle royal between the 
two schools—a mighty, primeval combat, in 
which the porpoises frequently drove off 
the sharks. The latter, I noticed, returned 
again and again to the scene, until, with the 
coming of night, we lost sight of them. 

By this time the natives were beginning 
to lose heart, and lay about the ship in 
attitudes that betokened the deepest de- 
spondency. Now and again one of the boys 
would pray aloud to the gods of his fathers, 
beseeching a speedy release from the torment 
of hunger and thirst, but for the greater part 
of the next three days an uncanny silence 
reigned in the ship. Once or twice I tried 
to cheer them up, by declaring that I had 
studied the currents and knew that in a few 
hours we should drift in to the phosphate 
island of Mokatea, but my own spirits were 
so low that I found it impossible to com- 
municate to my companions an optimism 
which J did not feel, and so I gave up the 
attempt, lapsing into a mood of acute 
depression that was torture while it lasted. 

At ahout 1 a.m. on the sixth night, a 
night that was full of stars but devoid of all 
promise of rescue, one of the boys, gazing 
seaward with eyes that refused to close in 
slumber, suddenly jumped up and, pointing 
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“The creature struck out with its flappers, catching me a blow on the side of the bead 
that completely knocked me out.” 


ahead, cried out that he could see land. In 
a moment we were all on our feet, our gaze 
concentrated on a dense black object which 
loomed up several hundred yards away. 
Staring into the night, I decided, with spirits 
that sank as rapidly as they had risen, that 
the object we were looking at was nothing 
more substantial than a cloud. Nothing, I 
think, would have dissuaded me from sticking 
to this opinion had not a light suddenly 
gleamed out from above the dark mass—the 
light of a steamer ! 

For the space of a few seconds it looked 
as if we must inevitably be run down, 
but that possibility did not trouble us 
greatly. The state of our mental processes 
at the time was such that we really cared 
little whether we were sunk or saved. 
This, at least, was my own feeling. But 
the instinct of  self-preservation, which 
had been burning very low, suddenly flared 
up in our breasts, and we managed, as a 
result of our concerted efforts, to attract 


attention by yelling, though I tremble to 
think what would have been our fate had 
there been a heavy sea or a rough wind, 
for our weakened voices most certainly 
would not have been heard above the noise 
of the elements. 

To our intense joy the vessel—a British 
tramp, the Prometheus (Captain Garlick), 
bound for Dunedin, New Zealand—stopped ; 
her searchlights were turned on, and very 
soon we were safe and tolerably sound on her 
deck, where the ship’s doctor promptly took 
us in hand. Despite his efforts, one native 
died as a result of exposure a few hours later. 
When I was able to get about again, a matter 
of two days or so, the captain informed me 
that it was a ten-thousand-to-one chance 
against our being picked up, as the course 
he had followed on this trip was very rarely 
taken by ships. It only remains to be added, 
I think, that my ship and cargo were un- 
insured—there had been no time for this 
preliminary in the scramble for San Francisco 
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—the cargo alone costing me well over 
one thousand pounds. 


THE WILD MAN OF THE ISLANDS. 

It was shortly after returning from this 
disastrous voyage that I had an experience 
which, although it gave me no untoward 
excitement or thrills, may serve to interest 
many of my readers. Cruising one day 
through the archipelago with a small native 
crew, I noticed a curious-looking figure 
sitting on a rock. We were about two 
hundred yards off, and the creature, which 
looked strangely like a human being—as, in 
fact, it proved to be—had apparently not 
seen us. A studied inspection through my 
glass revealed a copper-coloured, long-haired 
man, with hairy limbs and hands like talons, 
so long were the nails. A few seconds later 
he looked up, saw us approaching, and with 
a bound leaped into the sea. 

I had heard of the man’s existence in the 
archipelago, and was therefore not wholly 
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astonished, though I am bound to say that 
in appearance he was even less prepossessing 
than reports had made him out to be. This 
strange wild man of the sea is said to be a 
descendant of one of the crew of the Bounty, 
who mutinied, as is well known, a century 
ago. A few years ago he went mad, and 
swam from Pitcairn Island to another island 
forty miles away. From thence he swam to 
another island, and so on, with the result 
that he is now to be found, or was, when I 
left last year, in one of the smaller archi- 
pelagoes near the Paumotus. The strangest 
part about his history is this: that he has 
been seen on islands as far apart as a hundred 
miles and more, with no intermediate landing- 
places. How, then, does he travel from one 
distant island to another? That any man 
can swim a hundred miles sounds almost 
incredible, yet there seems to be no doubt 
that this madman of the South Pacific 
actually does cover what are, relatively 
speaking, tremendous distances in this way. 


A THIRTY-FOOT PYTHON. 


PYTHONS, as most people are aware, often attain an 
immense size, and some of the largest specimens of the 
tribe are to be found in the Philippine Islands. The 
photograph here reproduced shows a huge python 
which was killed near Manila, and measured nearly 
thirty feet in length. The food of these immense 


snakes usually consists of a big hog or deer, which the 
python secures by suspending himself from the branch 
of a tree overhanging the game-paths. At the right 
moment he swoops down, throws his deadly coils round 
the unfortunate animal, crushes the life out of it, 
alterwards proceedin, low it whole. 
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E hauled out cf the Holgat “ river” 
\ ,' } —as the fissure is called—by day- 
break on the following morning, 
up a gradient so steep that it made 
all the other bad country we had passed 
through seem a pleasant memory of easy 
trekking. However, with all hands helping 
to “spoke " the wheels, and with several of 
Klaas Zwaartbooi's " old brothers "" encour- 
aging the cattle, we drew clear into harder 
country, among low, stony hills that offered 
a new sensation in the way of jolts which 
threw the loose articles in the wagon into a 
state of chaos. Even when tied on various 
things kept working adrift, and it became 
necessary for one of us to walk behind and 
keep a sharp lonk-cut for jetsam. Riding was 
out of the question, and so, leaving Sydney 
as rearguard, [I took a rifle and pushed 
ahead. Klaas was leading me by nearly 
half a mile, and suddenly I saw him gesticu- 
lating from the top of a high kopje ahead. 
It was already broiling hot, but I succeeded 
in putting on a spurt that sent the perspira- 
tion squelching from my boots. 

“Where ? "' I whispercd hoarsely, my rifle 
ready, and with the hope of an easy shot at 
something big and tasty. 

“ There, baas !"’ he said, in Dutch, with a 
gtin, pointing. 

But not at a buck or leopard, as I had 
alternately hoped and feared, but at the 


IL. 


distant horizon, where a long line of fantastic 
peaks spread along the whole field of vision 
at the far side of a vast, red-hot-looking 
desert of long, featureless sand-dunes, many 
of them bare of all vegetation. The whole 
extent seemed to palpitate with the intense 
heat. The base of the range was submerged, 
as it were, in the shimmer of the mirage, and 
only the long, serrated line of summits 
showed up boldly 

At the extreme lett the mountains seemed 
to end abruptly in a conical peak, and at 
this Klaas was pointing. 

Instantly [ realized what it was. 

“ The copper mountain ¢ ”' [ gasped. 

An entirely new end different grin broke 
over the guide's face. 

“Nie, wat!" he ejaculated, 
amazed contempt at my ignorance; “ 
Doorn Poort, the next water-pits ! ”” 

I collapsed, mentally; but had sufficient 
presence of mind left to hand Klaas a plug of 
tobacco, which kept him busy till [ could find 
my voice again. 

“When shall we get there ’’’ I asked. I 
had heard “ two days" spoken of the pre- 
ceding night, and we had trekked nearly half 
a day. 

“ Some time in the night — to-morrow 
night,"". he answered. ‘‘We = shall have 
to outspan soon, and wait till evening before 
we tackle the heavy dunes. The wagon is 


in a sort of 
that is 
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heavy. I hope,” he continued, ‘ that there 
will be water there! When one of my 
brothers came through a week ago there was 
but little!” 

This time, only the fact that I felt. his 
beady little eye fixed on me prevented me 
from grabbing at my water-bottle—for I 
suddenly felt very thirsty. For I knew that 
should Doorn Poort fail, the next certain 
water was a full day's trek farther on. 

I can scarcely describe the journey to that 
far blue peak, which seemed to recede as we 
thrashed and struggled through the dunes 
in the late afternoon, and which, after a 
strenuous night's trek, still looked almost as 
far away when morning again showed it to us. 
We had water enough to keep us trom any 
great discomfort ; but there would be none 
left by the time we reached the first pit, and 
to think of what might happen should it fail 
us was not pleasant. The poor oxen were 
suffering badly by the end of the second day, 
for the sand was almost too hot to bear on 
the naked hand, and threw back the scorching 
rays of the sun like a sheet of burnished 
metal. They had but little grass, either, for 
there was no sign 
here of the rain we 
had heard had fallen : 
all around showed 
signs of devastating 
dronght. In the in- 
tense heat of the day 
the poor beasts stood 
about listlessly by 
the few scanty tufts 
that still existed, lift- 
ing their feet alter- 
nately from the 
burning sand, whilst 
we lay under the 
wagon, and smoked, 
and sweated, and 
swore. 

But even that long 
day had an end, and 
as the shadows 
lengthened, and the 
tops of the moun- 
tains took on gor- 
geous tints of bur- 
nished gold, ruby-red, 
and purple that faded 
into cold violet, we 
struggled on again, 
glad to be going. In 
the early hours of 
morning we found 

“ourselves at last on 
firm ground again, 
and blessed even the 
terrific jolts that 
Proved we were going 
over loose rocks at 


Natural monoliths of granite on the summit of 
a Richtersveld mountain. 


the base of the mountains. The jaded beasts 
broke into a shuffling run. ‘ They smell the 
water,” said Klaas—and, judging from the 
state we found the pool in, the wonder was 
we didn’t smell it ourselves ! 

Over a steep rise, a hcadlong plunge into 
a deep ravine, and ‘‘ Outspan!”’ yelled the 
driver. The cattle were unyoked, and 
immediately made off up the steep ravine, 
Klaas being sent on ahead with a bucket to 
try and outsprint them, and thus obtain a 
little ‘clean’ water for us before they 
tushed the pit. But, going up ourselves, in 
a more leisurely manner, we found Klaas 
lighting a fire half-way up the kloof—and the 
cattle we!l away! ‘ Blank, adjective, dot, 
dot, dash!” said Sydney—or words to that 
effect. 

“ Listen,”’ said the Hottentot, by way of 
reply, and holding up his hand. “ Tijger” 
(leopards), and quite close to us we heard the 
queer ‘‘ coughing” of a pair of leopards, 
answering each other from each side of the 
kloof. 

“No gun,” said Klaas, briefly, and we 
could hardly blame him: ‘tor although the 
leopards rarely at- 
tack an armed white 
man, they often will 
an unarmed native. 
So we found the 
already foul water 
worse befouled by 
our own cattle, who 
had, however, drunk 
deep and were safe. 

They had but a 
brief respite, for 
shortly after dawn 
we were away again, 
this time through a 
long fissure similar 
to that at Holgat 
Tiver, through a level 
but heavy sand-bed 
hemmed in by high, 
steep banks that al- 
lowed no sight of the 
surrounding country. 
Three hours of this 
and we emerged into 
a wide, dry river- 
hed, full of pleasant 
thorn-trees, beneath 
which we should 
have loved to linger ; 
but no one ever knew 
a native driver to 
choose a pleasant 
outspan if he could 
find a bad.one! And 
so we left the little 
waterless oasis to 
climb out on the 
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top, where I 
stood spell- 
bound, gazing 
at one of the 
most wonderful 
panoramas I 
have ever seen 
in Africa. 

In front of 
us stretched a 
broad plain, no 
longerof dunes, 
but fairly level, 
and covered 
with low bush, 
and surround- 
ing it on three 
sides crowded 
a marvellous 
and _ intricate 
maze of peaks, 
hundreds upon 
hundreds of 
them. They were, principally, abruptly 
sloped, many of them conical and standing 
in rows like the teeth of a saw, each 
precisely like its neighbour; others were 
table-topped, and with vertical sides. In 
other places huge, rounded, humped monsters 
of granite had on: their skyline big isolated 
monoliths, looking like titanic castles. As 
far as the eye could carry stretched the 
hinterland of this astonishing semicircle, the 
bold crags and deep ravines of the nearer 
peaks plainly visible, whilst the farther ones 
melted away by gradations of blue into the 
faintest of shadows in the shimmer of the 
horizon. I knew this was the famous 
Richtersveld, and a glorious sight it was. 
For some time I gazed upon it entranced, but 
Klaas brought me back again with a jerk. 

“ Kek!”’ he croaked, waving a proprietary 
arm round the whole scene. ‘' Dar is de 
Plek! Richtersveld ! Gold, copper, bright 
stones! That is the place!” 

“‘ So that’s the place, is it, Klaas ? "’ com- 
mented Sydney. ‘ Well, well! And the 
copper ‘mountain? Might I ask which 
particular spitzkop or Tafelberg is the one 
we're after?” 

Again, with a majestic all-embracing wave, 
Klaas indicated the entire panorama. ‘‘ Gold, 
bright stones, copper,’’ he repeated; and 
that was all we could get out of him. 

“Oh, come on,” said Sydney, “‘ let’s go on 
and find the blamed things ourselves ! 
Plenty of mountains, anyhow; I suppose 
he means we can take our choice! I told 
you this chap was 1T!!" i 

By evening we were at permanent water— 
a little trickle in the granite bed of what 
had been at one time a big river; and 
here we had to leave our wagon, for it was 
impossible to take it farther in this direction. 
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Native goats at a water-hole. 


So we used it as a base, and, sometimes 
riding surefooted little native ponies, some- 
times mounted on the Hottentots’ riding 
.oxen, but more often on foot, we began the 
exploration of the nearer mountains, We 
found the task a most difficult and dangerous 
one, the peaks being in most places pre- 
cipitous, and cut up and divided into a 
bewildering number of tortuous and deep 
ravines, that in many places, as one followed 
them, led to almost impassable canyons full 
of dangerous pitfalls. Water had always to 
be carried, as we were seldom able to find 
even a stagnant quart or two in a cranny, 
and the only occasion on which a tolerable 
pool, left by a shower, was located, wellnigh 
led to disaster. In this particular locality 
our search was principally for gold, Klaas, 
the egregious, had shown us several places 
where he assured us nuggets had _ been 
found, but though we found an astonishing 
abundance of other minerals—molybdenite, 
tantallite, haematite, zinc-blende, and, 
above all, copper—we discovered no gold. 
Still, wherever possible, we sieved the 
gravel, and carried home samples to wash 
and pan where the water was forthcoming, 
but this was tedious work, and a couple of 
weeks of herculean effort left us none the 
better off. Then one day, in the heart of the 
mountains, we came upon this God-sent pool, 
which looked as though it would last a good 
party of us for some weeks, and where, if 
we could only get stores and necessities, we 
could form a new base and explore farther 
atield. The spot was at the bottom of what 
had the appearance of being an extinct 
crater, the walls of which were of great 
height and, in most places, almost perpen- 
dicular, but Klaas assured me he could get 
our native ponies there with all we required, 
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and for once he was as good as his word. 
And here we had been established for a couple 
of weeks, testing the gullies in the vicinity, 
and letting the ponies fend for themselves in 
some grassy gullies some distance away, 
whence they came in occasionally to drink. 
The heat was very great, there were six of us, 
including the natives, not to mention the 
horses, and the little green, stagnant pool 
shrank with alarming rapidity. One incan- 
descent day we had decided that the next 
time the ponies came in to drink we must 
load them up and clear out, for only a 
bucketful of evil-smelling liquid remained. 
We were working along a slope, high above, 
but in full view of the camp, when an 
exclamation from one of the natives drew 
our attention to the little pool below. To 
our consternation it was filled with a flock 
of native goats, the Hottentot owners of 
which, having presumably quenched their 
own thirst, squatted contentedly by whilst 
the animals sucked up the last drop of our 
precious water! Shouts, execrations, and 
even shots were of no avail, and by the 
lime we reached the camp nothing but a 
mass of filthy mud_ remained. 
bucket we had kept full of boiled water had 
been overturned, our bottles were empty, 
and we immediately realized that we were in 
a very serious position. It would take two 
days even of forced marching to reach the 
nearest water—two days of clambering and 
climbing over almost burning rocks—for the 
way was too difficult to attempt in the cool 
of night. 

And the ponies! They had not been in to 
drink for two days, and would be famished 
already: it was impossible that they could 
win through. And yet to abandon the poor 
beasts to die of thirst seemed horrible. 
Hastily we discussed the situation, being 
maddened meanwhile by the importunities 
of the Hottentots for tobacco. 

** Where are you going ? ’’ we demanded. 

“We go to the Gariep ” (the Orange). 

“ But that is two full days or more away ! 
You have taken our water, and we shall 
hardly reach there—nor you! You have 
no water-bottles !”” 

“Nay, we know a path. It will take us 
kess than a day. But white men cannot 
follow that path. Only we and our goats!’ 

“Oh, can't they?” said Sydney, my 
partner. “We can go where any blank 
adjective Hottentot can go, and you're going 
to take us—and our ponies, too!” 

“Impossible,’”” rephed — the 
“ You white men, perhaps, but not ponies !”’ 

However, it was the only chance, and some 
of the men were sent out iminediately to 
bring the ponies in, and luckily met the 
poor brutes a short distance from camp, 
already thirsty, and obviously incapable of 


Even a, 


Hottentots. 


doing the long trip to the base. No, it 
meant the short cut by the Hottentots’ path 
or nothing ! 

Packs were hurriedly made up, the heavier 
gear abandoned, and in a very short time we 
were clambering up the steep slopes in a 
direction we had never taken before, but 
which looked hopeless for ponies. 

“ Hurry, hurry!” said the native herds- 
man; “the ‘bad place’ must be passed 
before the light goes!” 

Up and up we climbed, at times leading 
the little nags, at times letting them follow 
the goats, whose agility they almost equalled. 
Very soon our tongues were parched with 
heat and exertion—and we had not a drop 
of water between the eight of us! 

Three hours of climbing, and we were at 
the summit of the long granite range that 
divided us from the Orange and over which 
we had never before climbed, and as we 
began a gentle descent our hopes were raised 
at the hope of getting through. But now 
the real trouble began, for the guide suddenly 
plunged into a ravine cumbered with fallen 
rock, and getting steeper and narrower at 
every step. Sliding and stumbling over 
huge slabs that shifted under their unshod 
hoofs, the little horses did gallantly for a 
while, but at length there came a succession 
of almost perpendicular places where the 
goats themselves had to spring from point 
to point, and here the leading pony, snorting 
and shivering, refused to go farther. At 
length, by dint of hauling big rocks away, 
and building up others, we got two across, 
but the third, missing its footing, floundered 
frantically and fell about forty feet, breaking 
its foreleg. A bullet put the poor little 
beast out of its misery, and taking some 
portions of its pack, we hastened on, for the 
sun was getting low. 

‘No, that is not the worst bit,’’ said the 
Hottentot, in reply to my question. ‘' There 
is a much worse place farther on! We must 
hasten!” 

And just before sunset we -entered a 
ravine which made all that we had passed 
seem but child’s play. Here the big moun- 
tain looked as though it had been cloven with 
a giant axe, for on either hand the cliffs went 
up vertically for hundreds of feet. There was 
no way along the bottom, where sheer falls 
made it impossible even for.a man to go, 
and our “ path "’ now consisted of a little 
ledge rising higher and higher round the 
well-nigh perpendicular flank, This brought 
us at length to the " bad place "—some 
twenty yards or so of ledge about two feet 
wide, and with a sheer wall above and a 
straight drop of hundreds of feet below. 
Even the narrow ledge was not continuous, 
but broken and missing in places, and 
although the goats made light of it, and it 
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“He reared up, pawed blindly, and went over with a crash into the depths below.” 
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would probably have been nothing to a good 
cragsman, it looked an impossible task for 
horses. 

But there was nothing for it but to go on; 
indeed, the first herse, following the goats, 
was partly across it when we realized that 
the pack would handicap him terribly. But 
he could not turn, and we could not get to 
him to take it off. Half-way across a pro- 
jecting buttress caught the load, and there 
he stood, shivering. Seeing his predicament, 
the Hottentot, who had gone ahead with the 
goats, turned back, and caught his head, 
trying to make him pull clear. He reared 


up, pawed blindly, and went over with a 
crash into the depths below, nearly taking 
Apparently his back 


the native with him. 
was broken, for he 
never moved, Any- 
way, it was impos- 
sible to get down to 
see, and his bones 
and the remains of 
our pack must lie 
there to-day. The 
other pony we got 
over Safely, carrying 
his load over piece- 
meal ourselves, and 
just as darkness fell 
we struck better 
country, and a fairly 
easy gorge that led 
us at length to the 
abundant water of 
the Orange. 

Morning showed 
us that the Orange 
was penned in a 
narrow ravine — in 
fact, almost a can- 
yon. Opposite, and 
barely a hundred 
yards away, towered 
up a practically pre- 
cipitous face, without 
the break of a side 
ravine, as far as the 
tortuous windings 
allowed vision. On 
our side, we had pene- 
trated through a deep 
gorge, and where this 
debouched there 
clung a margin of soil 
and some scanty vegetation. But only fora 
short distance, the wav both up stream and 
down being closed by precipitous cliffs. 
After resting, drinking, and bathing to our 
hearts’ content for a few hours, the very 


awkward question began to ask itself—_ 


where next? Obviously we could not go 
farther, nor could we stay there! 
going back 


Where the first pony fell. The track led down 
to the right of the peak. 


As for 
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“What now, Klaas?” we asked the 
“* guide.” 7 

“Ek wit nie, baas! 1 don’t know this 
place!” 

“Well, ask the others. We can’t stay 
here!" 

The Hottentots were asleep, and the goats 
were busily engaged in reducing the scanty 
strip of vegetation, eating not only the 
grasses and weeds, but every leaf within 
reach, and even the bark of the trees. 

Klaas woke the men and they. came to us, 
grumbling. “We stay here till the goats 
have eaten the place up,” they said, in effect. 
‘Three days, perhaps four.” 

“ And then?” 

Now four days is a long time for a Hotten- 
tot to look forward 
to, and they neither 
seemed to know nor 
very much care! 
They had the tobacco 
we had given them, 
they had a big lump 
of unidentifiable 
meat, they had the 
whole Orange River 
to drink from, and 
“‘enough for the day” 
was their attitude. 
However, after 
Sydney had rudely 
shaken both them 
and their happy 
dream, they said their 
next move would be 
to another spot up- 
stream, where there 
was more open 
country — but not 
until the goats had 
cleaned up this place ! 

** How long will it 
take to get there?” 
asked Sydney. 

“Half a day, but 
the road is * bad.’ ” 

‘ All right,” said 
Sydney. ‘: When the 
sun stands so” 
—indicating midday 
by pointing high 
overhead—"' we trek! 
Eat, drink, sleep, do 
as you like till then; 
but at middav we trek!” 

And they knew they would have to! They 
passed the next two hours or so in continuous 
eating, throwing slabs of meat on the embers 
and tearing it off with their sharp teeth as 
fast as it became partly cooked. We had 
shot nothing, and had nothing but biltong 
and some roster-kook, and certainly the smell 
from their fire was appetizing. : 
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“Smells good!’ said Sydney, sniffing, as 
we chewed our own simple fare. 

““ Yes—beef, I should say, though good- 
ness knows where 
they got it!” 

“ More likely a bit 
of gemsbok,”’ said 
Sydney. “Not a 
bit like the smell of 
beef!” 

“ Beef,” I replied, 
decidedly. ‘‘ Trek ox 
that died; probably, 
but—beef !” 

“Gemsbok, I tell 
you!” snapped 
Sydney. “ Anyway, 
I'll settle it. Bet 
you it’s gemsbok!”’ 
And he went over 
to the natives’ fire. 

“ Bet’s off,”’ he 
said, when he came 
back. ‘It’s neither. 
It’s poor old 
Stoffel!” 

Stoffel was the 
pony that had fallen 
and broken a leg, 
and which we had 
shot, the previous 
day. The Hotten- 
tots had __ lingered 
behind when they 
stripped his load—I 
understood why now! 
But they could not 
be blamed: it is a 
land of famine, they 
revel in flesh when 
they can obtain it, and a feast of good clean 
horse-meat was not to be resisted. 

We trekked at noon, back on our tracks 
for a time, and then into one of the innumer- 
able side ravines, which seamed the country 


The pony that survived the journey. 
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in all directions. Once in them and they had 
perforce to be followed in their bewildering 
windings, and as vision was bounded by 
their steep banks, it 
was impossible to 
judge of our. sur- 
roundings or have 
more than a vague 
idea of our general 
direction. 

We soon found, 
however, that we 
were in a_ region 
more highly mineral- 
ized than any we 
had seen. Big 
splashes of blue and 
green carbonate of 
copper coloured the 
rocks that cumbered 
the ravine, and 
showed like gigantic 
daubs of paint on 
the steep slopes 
above. However, we 
could not wait to 
examine them, as 
daylight was pre- 
cious, and we 
dreaded another 
“bad place"’ like 
that of yesterday, 
but better luck came 
tous, for on break- 
ing through a débris- 
encumbered gully we 
came again in sight 
of the river—a long 
way below us, but 
quite approachable. 
And on seeing it, Klaas called out, ‘* Tatas 
Berg, Tatas Berg! Now | know the path, 
baasjies; and these men can go back! 
Those mountains there—the Tatas Berg, that 
is where the copper mountain is |” 


(To be continued.) 


A HEAVY-WEIGHT 
TRIO. 


By an odd coincidence the three leading business 
men of the town of Carbon, Texas, are also the heaviest 
men in the locality, each of them scaling three hundred 
pounds. It frequently happens that they are appointed 
to investigate some problem in civic affairs, forming 
the most “substantial” committee possible. The 
names of these three men of weight are C. B. Sanderson, 
W. H. Whetston, and A. A. Edmonson, and it is to be 
devoutly hoped that, after posing for this photograph, 
they did not sit down upon the form shown behind 
them ! 
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courageous hunters 
than Bill and I, when, 
of an evening, the sun 
down and the siphons 
on the table, we dis- 
cussed the relative 
merits of elephant and 
lion from the point of 
view of sport. Coolly, 


and to have a revenge- 
ful disposition, 1 shall 
just call him Bill. 

The story of Bill’s 
first lion goes back to didn’t 
the good old days when echedule, 
there was a war on, 
and when the two of 
us happened to be 
temporarily in charge of a small dump of 
bombs and petrol at Dodoma, on the Central 
East African Railway. A dump—even of 
“T.N.T.” and “ Aviation A.”—is not an 
exciting thing, unless someone happens to 
4read on a detonator, or drop a cigarette end 
among the petrol ; and as the rains were too 
heavy to permit of flying, we had a fair 
amount of time on our hands. This we 
spent chiefly in shooting—or rather in long 
walks looking for things to shoot—for it is a 
fallacy to assume that every square mile of 
Fast Africa grows big game. Certainly 
there were birds—guinea fowl, sparefow], 
duck, geese, quail, and a fair supply of buck. 
But Bill and I scorned such small fry, and 
talked and ‘dreamt and planned only of 
elephant, buffalo, and lion. 

Both of us were full of the lure of big-game 
shooting. We could tell you to a fraction 
of an inch the dimensions of any record 
animal shot, and who had shot it. We 
knew the names of the big-game hunters as 
an Epsom stable-boy knows the names of 
the Derby winners. We’d got all the best 
books on the subject, we'd got good guns, 
we knew how to shoot. All that we asked 
of life was an opportunity to meet the noble 
animals themselves, and to engage them in 
fair and sporting combat. 

1 doubt if there were ever two more 


happen 


An amusing story setting forth the ex- 
perience of two “tenderfeet” who went 
out after lions in East Africa. i 


exactly 
but there was no lack of 
excitement. 


with nerves like steel, 
we would drop quietly 
on one knee, draw bead 
on a slinking form 
that crouched in the 
shadowed recesses of 
our larder, unfalter- 
ingly press the trigger, 
eject the dummy cart- 
ridge, reload, and describe precisely where the 
imaginary bullet had struck the imaginary 
lion and ended its career. 

“Get him in the shoulder, my boy,” Bill 
would say. ‘‘ Get him in the shoulder, and 
it doesn’t matter if it’s a ‘22 or a twelve- 
bore expanding ball, you’d drop him like a 
stone.” 

“Yes, of course,” I would answer, looking 
up from the latest authority on elephant 
shooting. ‘ That’s all right for lion—bnt 
it’s not much good for fembo elephant. The 
brain-shot there or nothing for me. I'd 
rather risk losing him. Anyway, there is 
not much in lions. 1 wish to gobdness there 
was some decent country round here where 
one could get a chance of—er—getting 
something decent. Any news to-night from 
the villagers?” 

Then would follow a very hopeful dis- 
cussion, for it was rarely that there was not 
some information to hand about a lion or a 
leopard being seen near some village or 
other, or that such and such a headman had 
not lost a sheep, or had seen spoor near his 
waterholes. Our system of intelligence might 
well have excited the envy of the General 
Staff itself. There must have been at least 
a thousand natives in the district of Dodoma 
on the look-out to earn the twenty-rupee 
note we had promised for information 


according to 


leading to the shooting of a lion, leopard, 
rhino, or elephant. But the native, of 
course, is a lovely liar, and the reports 
required careful sifting. 

One afternoon we had word that a lion 
had been seen chewing the remains of a mule 
six miles out along the Aruscha road. The 
man who brought the information was a 
Wagogo headman, and he swore that it was 
a big black-maned male, that it was gorged, 
and would now be sleeping in a thick maze 
of bush not a hundred yards from the road. 

“It will be easy for the great white man 
to kill it,’”’ he told us. 

** Quite,”’ said I. 

Bill said nothing, for he was busy cleaning 
his precious Mannlicher-Schoenour. A beau- 
tiful weapon this. The bullet that it fired 
was the tiniest affair—scarcely larger than 
that of a miniature rifle—but what it lost in 
size it gained in velocity. The 
foot-pounds and other technical 
things with which it impacted 
upon the target were posi- 
tively astounding. You 
never realized what a silly 
inefficient rifle 
the British Ser- 
vice Mark III. 
is until you 
heard Bill pro- 
pounding foot- 
pounds, trajec- 
tories, muzzle- 
velocities, and 
ballistics in 
general — and 
then you mar- 
velled that the 
British Army 
had ever killed 
anybody. That 
little -256 nickel bullet would, 
with equal facility, cause the im- 
mediate decease of lion, buffalo, 
rhinoceros, or elephant, provided only 
that it hit ’em in the vital spot—and 
the books told you exactly how to get it 
there. Armed with his Mannlicher-Schoenour, 
Bill was indeed the complete and much-to- 
be-dreaded hunter. I had to be content 
with a specimen of the aforementioned Ser- 
vice Mark III.—but even then there was not 
wanting evidence that I also was to be feared. 
I once—but modesty forbids, and you may 
already have heard the story of how I shot 
the Squadron’s mascot goat. 

Well, the information seemed reliable 
enough, and although the usual daily 
thunderstorm was gathering in the hills to 
the east, we jumped into our Ford and 
started off on our quest. The Ford was the 
Ford that Bill built, and it had already 
achieved a reputation. My friend had 
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found it derelict one day on the outskirts of 
the camp—tyreless, carburettorless, and 
many other things less, but being our 
engineer by profession and the Squadron’s 
Senior Wangler by sheer dishonest merit, he 
quickly borrowed or appropriated the neces- 
sary accessories, and turned the derelict into 
a thing of speed if not of classic beauty. 

The road was in fair condition, and we 
had printed the zig-zag of our non-skid tyres 
on four miles of it before we encountered a 
narrow, mud-filled donga which Bill, after a 
moment’s hesitation, said he would rush. 
There are two ways of crossing mud in a car : 
one of them is to get out and lay grass and 
branches upon it to give the tyres a grip, the 
other is to “rush” it and trust to the 
momentum to get you through. © 

We ran back a hundred yards ; then, with 
a grim old aviator look upon his face; Bill 
opened the throttle to its full 
extent. The car trembled, 
shook itself like an angry bull, 
and bounded forward roaring 
dreadfully. The headman, who 
occupied the rear seat, stood 
up murmuring something, 
but whether it was an 
expression of sheer joy or 

a prayer to his 

particular god, I 
‘cannot say, for 
even as I bawled 
to him to sit down 
we entered the 
bog. The juicy 
mud shot up 
like an in- 
verted water- 
fall, and then, 


‘A devil 


“*Bwana—bwana!’ he bleated. 
struck me.’” 


with a startling shock, the car stopped dead. 
Apparently we had struck a buried tree 
trunk—it was something very hard and unfor- - 
giving, certainly—and we hit it with such 
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force that the entire radiator left its moorings 
and splashed into the gurgling mud ! 

Now there can be nothing more perturbing 
to the average motorist than to suddenly 
see his radiator drop off and disappear, for, 
after all, the thing is so confoundedly 
necessary. A car simply won’t do anything 
at all without its radiator! The incident, 
therefore, occupied our attention for a con- 
siderable time, and it was not until we had 
fished the apparatus out of the mud and 
lifted it into position that a curious bleating 
moan behind the car reminded us of our 
guide. Apparently something had happened 
to him. He wasn't in his seat. Anxiously 
we plodded our way back to the rear of the 
Ford and found him, or, rather, part of him— 
his head. The remainder of his anatomy 
was underground. 

“ Bwana—bwana,” he bleated. 
struck me.” ' 

“The devil it did!” said I. “ You fell 
from the car.” 

He mummnured something to the effect that 
such possibly was the explanation, and asked 
us if we would mind helping him out. We 
did so, and when he had removed a little of 
the mud he intimated that it might be as 
well if we walked the remainder of the 
distance. : 

“ Motor-car not good, bwana,” he explained, 
pathetically. 

I was about to reply that after all he had 
not given the thing a sporting chance when 
a sudden shout from Bill cut me short. 

““ Walmsley—a lion! Quick, for goodness’ 
sake!" 

He was struggling under the driver’s seat 
to get his rifle. I found him as fast as the 
mud would permit. 

“Round the bush there—saw it clear as 
daylight.”” he — spluttered. “ Tremendous 
beast—tail straight up. You go round to 
the left—I'll follow him.” 

With his rifle at the ready Bill proceeded 
along the right-hand path while I gingerly 
took the left. I shall not attempt to analyse 
my sensations as | strained my eyes for the 
first glimpse of the lion. I was excited, 
that’s all. I suppose anyone might have 
felt that way. The vegetation was so thick 
that there was an excellent chance of 
treading on the brute if it were lying low. I 
hoped that I shouldn't do that. To shoot a 
lion that is wriggling underneath one’s feet 
is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
most difficult things imaginable; in fact, 
the books tactfully omit to give you any 


“A devil 


instructions at all. One would have to 
improvise—and the lion might improvise as 
well ! 


Nevertheless, I pushed on. The patch of 
bush was wider than we anticipated. We 
ought to have had a pack of dogs to push 
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the brute out into the open. 
should have had some sport. 

“Look out, look out! There's something 
moving—stay where you are!” 

Judging by the voice, Bill was scarcely a 
hundred yards away. I stopped short and 
pecred carefully into the dense thorny tangle 
that separated us. Jove! Yes; something 
was there; I could distinctly hear the 
breaking of twigs and the rustling of grass. 
It was coming my way, too. With a true 
sportsman’s instinct I mentally measured 
the height of the nearest tree. It would 
give me a better shot, I thought, if I climbed 
on to the high—I mean lowest branch. One 
must make certain of one’s first lion, of 
course. Coolly I moved towards the tree 
through a thick dump of grass, but even as 
I gained it, there came a blinding flash and 
an ear-splitting explosion that shook the 
very ground. The thunder-storm had broken. 
In our excitement we had forgotten there 
was such a thing as the African rainy season. 

Well, people can say what they like about 
the majestic joys of a tropical thunderstorm, 
but for me—in the open—they have no thrills. 
An electric storm in the near vicinity makes 
my hair crackle, which, in itself, is somewhat 
disturbing. Therefore I sat down and waited 
nervously for the storm to do its worst. The 
lion—I implore you to believe me—I forgot : 
Bill also. 

By this time the sky was completely over- 
cast, the lightning flashed continuously, and 
the thunder crashed till I was deafened. 
In the lulls 1 heard the deep roar of the 
approaching rain column, like the breaking 
of heavy surf on a rocky coast. In one 
minute now it would be on me; the veldt 
would be a lake. I waited patiently. I 
could see the rain beating into steam on a 
granite kopje two hundred yards away. I 
held my breath for the ice-cold shower, and 
then, faint above the rolling echo of a 
thunder-clap, I heard Bill's voice :— 

““ Walmsley, Walmsley, where are you ? 
Lion! Come on—get him in the bush— 
come on ts 

Now whether it was the sound of a human 
voice among this clamorous orchestration of 
elemental noises I cannot say, but I was 
suddenly spurred into a frenzy of action. 
Grasping my rifle, I jumped up and ran 
along the path as fast as I could go. Bill 
was still on the other side of the thicket. 

“Come on—come on!” he shouted, and 
then, ‘' Oh, hang the rain!” 

Even in my excitement I remember 
noting with surprise that the rain had not 
fallen on me, yet I could hear it beating 
down with terrific force not fifty yards away, 
and see the column moving in a blue curtain 
over the edge of the thicket. And the storm 
was abating. Before 1 had got within 


Then we 


approximate speak- 
ing distance of the 
spot whence Bill 
had hailed me, a 
rainbow arched the 
northern sky and 
the sun began to 
filter through the 
clouds. 

“ Halloa,. halloa, 
where are you?” 

I shouted. 

“ Here, confound 
you ’’ came the 
reply. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you come before? , 
look out! He’s 
in the bush - here 
yet.” é 

We had come 
the extremity of 
the thicket at last, 
and then I saw Bill 
—and oh! what a 
Bill it was!> His 
beautiful felt. sun 
helmet—once the 
Squadron’s pride— 
was melted into a 
shapeless mass of 
pulp, his shirt and 
trousers clung to 
him like a bathing 
dress, his boots 
squelched. 

“Where the 
blank blank have 
you been?” he 
bawled at me. 
“ That’s a rotten 
thing to do—run- 
ning back to the car for shelter when we're 
on a lion——” 

I hastened to explain that I had not 
sheltered, but that the rain had played a 
most extraordinary trick. I could see now 
how the edge of it had moved clear as a 
steam-roller track across the veldt. Where 
I was standing the ground was hard and 
dry; where Bill was there was temporary 
swamp. But there was no time to discuss 
problems in meteorology. Here in the 
thicket was a rampaging lion, and our im- 
mediate task was to persuade it to come out 
and be shot. 

“ Followed it right up, 
“Tell by sound he’s still here. 
from your side—I’ll manage him. 
don’t lose any time.” 

Now, I'll admit straight away that I ama 
Nervous man by temperament, but if there 
is anything I fear more than anything else 
it is letting another man know it. Therefore 
I was persuaded to do a thing which, had 1 

Vol. xlviii,—35, 


Bill explained. 
Walk in 
Go on; 
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“Then I saw Bill—and oh! what a Bill it was!” 


been alone, I should most certainly not have 
done. I walked into that bush—slowly, 
very slowly, it is true, but nevertheless, I 
went. 

Bill stood clear on the other side, where, 
between two patches of elephant grass, there 
was an open space. If I couldn’t persuade 
the lion to leap on to that 1 wasn’t worth the 
name of hunter. 

‘The thorn now was up to my waist. I 
began to work sideways to avoid a nasty 
patch of wait-a-bit. It was then that the 
mine exploded. It seemed like a mine, 
anyway, for the whole ground suddenly 
heaved up. I received one mighty sickening 
punch in the middle. I collapsed backwards ; 
then I had the sensation that an army 
corps was marching over my body and that 
asteam roller in particular was rolling ten- 
inch nails into my right eye. Ten-inch nails, 
squibs, meteors, searchlights, star shells, 
Roman candles, and catherine-wheels—l felt 
and saw them all. 


5.6 


The reader may think I exaggerate. He 
wouldn't if he had seen me a minute later 
when I rose, or rather staggered, to my feet. 
My right eye was bunged up and blinded. 
My shirt was torn and bloodstained. My 
arms and knees were one mass of scrubs and 
scratches. What had happened? I was 
trying to work out that problem for my own 
particular satisfaction when there came 
three shots in rapid succession, and then the 
exultant voice of Bill. 

“Got him—got him!""he yelled. ‘‘ Walm- 
sley! Come "—bang, bang. ‘‘In the bush 
here—can’t escape! Come on, come on!” 

Well, it cheered me considerably to hear 
that someone had got him, and that he 
couldn't escape, for I was in a vindictive 
frame of mind. I picked 
up my rifle, worked back 
along the path I had 
made, and walked round 
the end of the bush until 
I was on Bill's side of it, 
and could set my friend 
standing in front of 
another patch of wait-a- 
bit connected by an 
isthmus of grass to the 
big thicket. He had just 
finished reloading, and the 
Tifle was raised to his 
shoulder. “ Bang, bang, 
bang,” went three more 
cartridges. 

** Come on—what's the 
matter with you?” he 
shouted, “Get round 
the other side of this! 
Don’t , he’s my lion ! 
Yes ; came through that 
grass —from the other 
patch. Yes, of course, he’s 
a lion "'—bang, bang ! 

It seemed to me that by this time he 
couldn't possibly be a lion—at least, not a 
living one. Ten rounds of Mannlicher- 
Schoenour at one thousand by two foot- 
pounds per round, certainly ought to have 
“ done him in.” 

Bill reloaded, however. : 

“Stand by,” he ordered. “ I’m going to 
have a look at him. What's up with you, 
are you scared?” 


The Wagogo headman who acted as 
guide. 
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“No,” I answered. “I’m not—but I’m 
in pain.” 

Bill callously ignored me, and, with his 
gun at the ready, gingerly approached the 
bush and peered in. 

“Yes, by Jove! he’s dead—a beauty,” he 
said. There followed a dead _ silence, 
broken then by shrill squeaking—a sound 
which I seemed to remember having heard 
somewhere or other during my earthquake. 

“ What is it, Bill?’ I asked. 

There was no exultation in the voice that 
answered me. 

“ Thought it wasn’t a lion! Long grass— 
couldn't see the darned thing properly. 
Finest wart-hog I’ve ever seen. Come and 
look at his tushes.’” 

It was indeed a wart- 
hog—a sow—and what 
I had mistaken for an 
army corps was her litter, 
numbering twelve in ail, 
Four of them were dead, 
the rest still squeaked 
about her poor mangled 
body. It was the lady's 
toes that had provided 
me with the pyrotech- 
nical display; she had 
planted five of them in 
my eye. 

“*You are in a mess!” 
said Bill ungenerously, 
as I described to him 
what had happened. 
““ Why didn’t you shoot 
it?” 

“T wouldn't have 
robbed you of your first 
‘lion’ for anything,” I 
answered, tartly. 

He glanced at me in 
silence and started to 
pull the trophy out of the bush. At that 
very moment the Wagogo headman appeared. 
He looked excited. 

“Great masters,’ he spluttered—‘ when 
you go, big lions come—one—two—in road. 
1 hide in gharri—they come near—I smell 
them—so near. If you had stay you would 
have shoot—very easy.” 

It usually happens like that in East 
Africa. 
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Inquiries recently set on foot by a well-known London firm of solicitors have revived a fifty- 

year-old astonishing career of “ Lord Gordon Gordon,” a man who searly brought 

abeut an“ international incident” between Great Britain and the United States. Colonel 

Porter bas had access to the official records of the case, and here tells all that is known of 
this most remarkable character, who took his secret with him to the grave. 


HE incidents of this story centre 

around an adventure replete with 

intrigue, ‘‘ big business,’’ romance, 

and tragedy. It was of such inter- 
national significance at the time that high 
British and American diplomats were in 
conference over various phases that almost 
suggested the possibility of war between the 
two countries. All this happened a_half- 
century ago, but popular interest in the 
extraordinary case has lately been revived 
by inquiries from a London firm of solicitors, 
through their Canadian correspondents, con- 
cerning the disposition made of the 
estate left by the central figure in 
the affair when he passed from the 
stage by suicide. A few days pre- 
vious to the dramatic climax of his 
career, the chief actor in the drama 
was known to have had in his pos- 
session some four hundred thousand 
dollars in cash, securities, and jewels. 
What became of this money is as 
much of a mystery as the real 
identity of its ill-fated 
owner, and the passage 
of years has shed no light 
on either circumstance. 
The ramifications of the 
romance stretch from 
London to New York and 
thence to the town which 
was then called Fort 
Garry, the old Hudson 
Bay outpost in North-west 


“Lord Gordon Gordon”? in 
Highland costume. 


Canada, but is now the metropolitan city 
of Winnipeg. 

In the early spring of 1873 a gentleman of 
handsome appearance, distinguished bearing, 
and obvious wealth arrived at Fort Garry 
and registered at the chief hotel of the out- 
post as '' Lord Gordon Gordon, Edinburgh, 
Scotland.’’ The only connection with the 
outer world in those days was by stage from 
the south, across five hundred naules of 
desolate country from St. Paul, the 
end of railway communication, 

Lord Gordon Gordon first attracted 
attention among the hotel frequenters 
by the gossip of the empiloyés, for 
he insisted on having a bath every 
day—an unheard-of thing! There 
was only one bath-tub in the hotel, 
and all the water used had to be 
hauled by the town water-carrier 
from the Red River. This *‘ extrava- 

of the new guest cost a 
a week—a lot of money at 
that time out on the fron- 
tier of the ‘* Lone Land.” 

The aristocratic visitor 
made friends easily. <A 
man’s past was not the 
subject of close scrutiny in 
the Red River Valley half 
acentury ago. It was the 
free, breezy West, and a 
man was accepted “on his 
face,”’ and appraised later 
as his character became 
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known. Lord Gordon Gordon was obviously 
accustomed to good society, well travelled, 
an accomplished conversationalist, and appar- 
ently a man of birth and breeding. He 
graced any society, and was a‘ good mixer,”’ 
as Americans say; while making no vulgar 
display of wealth, he was also a generous 
entertainer. It is not surprising, with all 
these attractive qualitics, that the culttred 
stranger soon became a part of the social life 
of Fort Garry, and moved in the best circles. 
His hotel suite was decorated with portraits 
of world-famous men and women, and many 
of these pictures bore signed inscriptions, 
such as ‘To my dear friend, Lord Gordon 
Gordon.”” There was nothing in the stage- 
setting to suggest the grim tragedy in which 
the newcomer was to ultimately figure as the 
chief actor. 

Gordon Gordon let it be known that he 
might decide to reside permanently in the 
Canadian North-West and invest in land. 
For months his personal deportment and 
business transactions would have borne the 
‘acid test” of rigid investigation. In fact, 
there.are men living in Winnipeg to-day who 
still boast of their friendship with the 
**mystery man,” and who have maintained 
all along that he was hounded to his death 
through circumstances they have never been 
able to fathom. Before the ultimate climax 
they knew he was not the titled Scotsman 
whose name he assumed, but they are still 
convinced that he was not a swindler or an 
adventurer, but, for reasons which he never 
disclosed, preferred to shroud his identity 
under an alias. ‘This is the test the years 
have applied to the memory of “ Lord Gordon 
Gordon,” and there are some very prominent 
men in Winnipeg who emphatically assert 
their conviction that the attable otsman. 
never betrayed a friend and was never guilty 
of a dishonourable act. 

One evening in July, 1873. Gordon was 
lounging under the trees in the garden of a 
friend in the suburbs when three men drove 
up in a wagon. They talked with him a 
moment; then they suddenly grabbed him, 
threw him into the vehicle, and drove rapidly 
south in the gathering darkness. The inci- 
dent had been witnessed by a servant from a 
distance. The alarm was given, and in a 
short time members of the North-West 
Mounted Police and several personal friends 
were in hot pursuit. The kidnappers were 
not overtaken until next day, when they 
were near the border between Canada and the 
States. There is a dispute as to precisely in 
whose territory the rescue took place. It was 
close to the old Pembina Custom House of the 
United States, now a part of the State of 
North Dakota. The British authorities always 
maintained that the incident took place on 
the Canadian side of the border; the 
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Americans were equally sure they had halted 
on their side of the line, and that they and 
their prisoner were unlawfully taken. 

Be that as it may, when the “ kidnappers ” 
were seized the Canadian officers found that 
they consisted of Michael Hoy, chief of 
police at Minneapolis ; Owen Keegan, Loren 
Fletcher, George N. Merriam, and L. R. 
Bentley. The latter was a resident of Fort 
Garry ; the others were American citizens, 
deputies of the police-chief. Hoy produced 
as his authority for the unusual proceedings 
a document purporting to be based upon an 
ancient statute of Great Britain, providing 
that a person who had signed a bond for the 
appearance of an individual in a court of law 
could, in the event of such individual taking 
flight, arrest him and convey him into the 
jurisdiction of the court from which he had 
fled, wherever he might be in the British 
Empire. The Canadian officer in charge of 
the pursuing party refused to accept this 
document as lawful authority for the arrest 
of Gordon. The prisoner was accordingly 
released, and alt the others were brought 
back to Fort Garry and lodged in jail, 
charged with “ conspiring to abduct a British 
subject from British soil.’ Gordon returned 
with the party, and seemed the least con- 
cerned of all. He ridiculed the accusations 
of the Americans that he was a fugitive from 
justice, and insisted that it was a case of 
mistaken identity. His friends never doubted 
his statements, and the post was thrown into 
violent commotion over what was considered 
an unwarranted invasion of British territory 
by alien officers. Bail was refused the alleged 
abductors. : 

Thereupon Hoy, the chief of the Min- 
neapolis police, sent for Mayor George A. 
Brackett, of Minneapolis, under whose 
authority he claimed to be acting. The 
Mayor arrived a week later, and recited a 
story that added tremendously to the 
excitement at the post. He had, he said, 
signed a bond for forty thousand dollars for 
Gordon in New York the previous fall, when 
the latter was under arrest on a charge of 
fraud. The accused had fled, and Brackett 
had been hunting for him to avoid forfeiting 
his money, and had finally located him in 
Fort Garry. Mr. Brackett quoted British 
law as the authority for his action, but 
Attorney-General Clarke, of the new province 
of Manitoba, could not see it that way. He 
would not consent to bail for the Americans, 
and refused to issue a warrant for Gordon’s 
arrest. 

Brackett has long since passed to the 
beyond, like Clarke and most of the others 
intimately identified with the circumstances ; 
but the violence of the interviews between 
the various parties is still remembered by 
many old-timers living in Winnipeg to-day. 


THE MAN WHO FOOLED A CONTINENT 


Brackett, failing 
a legal remedy, 
hurned to Min- 
neapolis, pro- 
mising to bring 
a volunteer 
army to the re- 
lief of his friends 
if diplomatic 
methods failed 
to secure their 
release. Mean- 
while Gordon 
made no effort 
to escape. He 
continued life as 
before, a p par- 
ently quite in- 
different to the 
ultimate con- 
clusion of the contention. The following 
interesting details concerning him, however, 
were disclosed by the Americans. 

A year previous Gordon had appeared in 
New York City, bringing with him numerous 
letters of introduction to prominent financiers, 
including “ Jay ’” Gould, then the railroad 
wizard of the Western world. It was after- 
wards disclosed, or asserted, that these 
testimonials were forgeries. According to 
the letters, ‘‘ Lord Gordon Gordon ” was all 
his name implied, and he was supposed to 
tepresent holders of many securities in the 
Gould system of railroads. For months he 
lived at the best hotels of New York, and was 
on visiting terms with many men of promi- 
nence in various parts of the country. It is 
a matter of record that he was so familiar 
with the intimate details of Gould’s favourite 
property, the Erie, that he could discuss 
every phase with the railroad magnate with- 
out the latter detecting anything wrong. 


Mr. George A. Brackett, who 
was Mayor of Minneapolis 


at the time of the “Lord 
Gordon Gordon” affair. 


Apparently it never occurred to the “wizard” ” 


to question the pretensions of ‘‘ Lord Gordon 
Gordon.”’ In the light of the vast interests 
involved, and the large sums which actually 
passed from Gould to Gordon, this circum- 
stance seems most extraordinary, but it is 
no more puzzling than the whole weird 
affair. There seems to be no reason about 
it—neither in its beginning nor in its sudden 
dramatic conclusion. 

In connection with alleged negotiations 
to consolidate certain Gould bonds, Gordon 
was frequently in Minneapolis, where he was 
supposed to be acting for large land pur- 
chasers. In this way the then Mayor 
Brackett was drawn into the baffling maze 
of intricacies. In the early winter of 1872 
New York was startled by the issue of a 
warrant for Gordon’s arrest, charging him 
with securing by fraud five hundred thousand 
dollars in cash and railroad securities from 
Jay Gould. Officers found Gordon in his 
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richly-appointed hotel quarters. He was 
cool, but very indignant that criminal pro- 
ceedings should have been resorted to in a 
case which, at the worst, he insisted, should 
have resulted in civil action on the part of 
Gould to recover property which had come 
into Gordon's possession as the result of 
voluntary action on the part of the railroad 
financier. At this time there was no sus- 
picion that Gordon was other than he pre- 
tended to be—a rich Scotch nobleman 
engaged in a gigantic business deal. 

The Mayor of Minneapolis happened to be 
in Gordon’s room at the time, in connection 
with the Western land negotiations, and the 
accused casually asked him to accompany 
him to the court to ‘see about this foolish- 
ness."’ Brackett did so, and _ ultimately 
signed a forty-thousand-dollar bond for 
Gordon's appearance at the trial. They then 
returned to the hotel and continued their 
business. Gordon remained in New York 
for several weeks—until the trial came on, in 
fact. His manner did not change, and flight 
seemed to be the last thing in his mind. 
What his thoughts must have been it is use- 
less to speculate. He must have known that 
it would be disclosed at the trial that he was 
not entitled to use the name he had assumed, 
but he had been so remarkably successful in 
the deception up to that time that he 
apparently believed he could carry his 
dubious rdle through. Equally strange is the 
fact that, even when the trial opened, the 
authorities had apparently no idea that 
Gordon was 
other than he 
pretended to be. 

Gordon elected 
to give evidence 
in his own de- 
fence, and this, 
seemingly, 
proved his un- 
doing. He was 
cross-questioned 
at length as to 
his family con- 
nections, and 
though protest- 
ing vigorously 
that this had 
nothing to do 
with the charge 
on which he was 
being tried, he 
gave in detail 
the names of 
numerous titled 
people in Great 
Britain who he 
claimed were 
relations and 
friends. He still 


Captain Michael Hoy, the 
Chief of Police of Minnea- 
polis, who was imprisoned 


through his attempt to 
abduct “Lord Gordon 
Gordon.” 
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appeared quite unconcerned—just a trifle 
bored at the publicity he was receiving, but 
not in the least alarmed. 

At the conclusion of the first day of the 
trial Gordon returned to his hotel, his 
manner quite unruftled. Evidently, how- 
ever, he realized the perilous ground on 
which he stood. At midnight he took train 
for Montreal, and was never heard of again 
until the Americans attempted to abduct 
him from Fort Garry seven months later. 
In the meantime inquiries were made in 
London, and his claims were proved to be 
bogus. None of the people whose names he 
had mentioned had ever heard of him, and 
the letters of introduction he had presented 
were alleged to have been forgeries. Brackett 
promptly hurried to New York, and was con- 
fronted with his forfeited bond. He was 
allowed time to hunt for the fugitive, and 
employed detectives to help him in the 
search. 

Gordon, of course, knew that he would be 
“wanted,” and yet he went to the Canadian 
North-West and did not attempt to disguise 
himself, using the same name—which he 
must have realized was familiar to all police- 
officers in the United States—and settled 
down within five hundred miles of the home 
of the enraged Brackett. 

The chief concern of the Americans was 
how to get their men out of prison in Fort 
Garry ; the extradition of * Gordon Gordon ”’ 
was temporarily shelved. Brackett enlisted 
the influence of Washington, and negotiations 
commenced with the British Ambassador. 
The case dragged on into the fall, and still 
Brackett's chief of police and deputies 
were in the Canadian jail. In August, 1873, 
Brackett, infuriated at the delay, actually 
wrote to Washington threatening, if the 
Americans were not speedily liberated, to 
head an expedition into Canada for the 
purpose of rescuing his friends by force. 
Many reckless characters around Minneapolis 
were eager for just such an adventure, and 
there was evidence that an ugly clash was 
possible. 

In the meantime, Gordon, the object of 
the original expedition, and the prime cause 
of the disturbance, was more or less lost sight 
of, but he made no effort to escape. There 
is no evidence that he feared the ultimate 
result. He could have taken his time and 
gone into the remote Hudson Bay country, 
where he could possibly have remained 
indefinitely, or even have “ disappeared ’’ for 
good. His indifference at this critical stage 
contributed to the mystery that surrounded 
him in life and followed him to the grave. 
The man was an inscrutable puzzle to all 
who knew him. Throughout he persistently 
denied all the accusations against him, 
insisting that he was precisely what he 
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pretended to be—Lord Gordon Gordon, a 
Scotch nobleman. 

It was nearly Christmas before the British 
authorities came to the conclusion that the 
luckless Americans in Fort Garry prison were 
entitled to release, and the Canadian Prime 
Minister gave the formal order. The men 
went back home, and apparently the incident 
was closed, for there was no treaty between 
the United States and Britain covering the 
alleged offence with which Gordon was 
charged. The “mystery man” had won 
out in his desperate adventure—but Nemesis 
came from a wholly-unexpected source. . 

Some two years before Gordon appeared 
in New York, Messrs. Marshall and Sons, 
jewellers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, received a 
call from a charming gentleman, whose card 
bore the name of ‘ Lord Charles Glencairn.”” 
He made a number of purchases and cashed 
a large cheque. The transaction was very 
satisfactory, and Lord Glencairn became a 
good customer of the old and respected firm. 
One day his account reached rather a large 
total—twenty-five thousand pounds. An 
effort was made to get into communication 
with Glencairn, but his lordship was missing. 
Investigation disclosed that there was no 
such person as ‘ Lord Glencairn,” and the 
jewellers were compelled to write off the debt. 
Later Messrs. Marshall and Sons fancied that 
there was a resemblance between the descrip- 
tions of ‘‘ Lord Glencairn ’’ and the bogus 
Lord Gordon Gordon of far-off Fort Garry, 
whose abduction was threatening war be- 
tween Britain and America. Thomas Smith 
was the salesman who had been most in 
touch with the ‘' Lord Glencairn ” who had 
swindled them two years before, and the firm 
sent him out to Canada.- 

Gordon had just celebrated Christmas with 
a host of good friends when plain Thomas 
Smith reached the remote outpost. One 
look at Gordon, and he hurried over to the 
Police-station and demanded the Scotsman’s 
arrest. So strongly had Gordon impressed 
the chief, however, that he ridiculed the idea 
ofa warrant. Then Smith went to Attorney- 
General Clarke and laid his case before him. 
Gordon was called in by his friend Clarke and 
told the charge. He laughed, saying he 
really thought he should be put under 
Testraint, considering the trouble he was 
causing his friends. He urged Clarke to 
issue the warrant, and was reluctantly 
accommodated. All Fort Garry believed 
that this charge was merely another phase 
of the New York difficulty, and it was not 
taken seriously. 

But, though the onlookers did not suspect 
it, the tangled web that Fate was weaving 
round this remarkable man was now closing 
in rapidly. If Gordon realized his position 
—and surely he did—he never flinched in the 
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“They suddenly grabbed him, threw him into the vehicle, and drove rapidly south.” 
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face of the danger. But he now had a 
different problem to face to that which had 
loomed up from Minneapolis. The new 
difficulty was revealed to him when he sent 
for his staunch friend and legal adviser, John 
. Bain. He wanted Bain to act for him. 

- “I'm sorry,"’ replied Bain, ‘‘ but I repre- 
sent the British Government here, and I have 
received special instructions.”” The words 
must have sounded like the crack of doom 
to the harassed Gordon, but old-timers of 
Fort Garry to this day speak of his extra- 
ordinary calm in the face of circumstances 
which he must have known meant the end 
of the trail. No one suspected—no one 
could suspect from Gordon's careless manner 
—the nature of the desperate designs that 
were taking shape in his mind. 

At this time Gordon was the guest of a 
very staunch friend with a handsome home 
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dinner the night before he left. They were 
sure he would justify himself and later 
return to old Fort Garry in triumph. 

The celebration continued far into the 
night, and Gordon was at his best; his 
stories scintillated with wit and good humour. 
They sang their parting song—‘ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow ’’—and then the crowd 
broke up. The officers were waiting, ready 


- to take their prisoner away early the next 


morning. Gordon's host had not retired 
when he was disturbed by the sound of an 
explosion in his guest’s room. Rushing in, 
he found Gordon lying across the bed—dead ! 
There was a small bullet-hole in his fore- 
head and a smile on his handsome face. A 
still smoking pistol in his hand told the 
story. He had left no final word or note. 

It was a fitting climax to the mystery. 
The years have not disclosed the secret of 
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The house near Winnipeg where “Lord Gordon Gordon” put an end to his remarkable 


career. 


in the suburbs. This gallant Scotsman, who 
believed in the creed of friendship in the 
shadow as well as the sunshine, has long 
since gone to his rest beneath the big trees 
under which he and Gordon used to sit and 
talk near the old portage trail, seven miles 
west of Winnipeg. He was loyal to the 
end. : 

Gordon finally decided to return to England 
with Smith without a preliminary hearing, 
and his friends, still firmly convinced of his 
innocence, arranged to give him a final 


The picture is reproduced from a sketch found in Mr. Brackett’s scrap-book. 


Gordon's real identity ; and the remarkable 
thing about the circumstance is that, with 
all the publicity he received at Fort Garry 
and the sensational character of his finish, he 
should carry to the grave the only apparent 
key that might have unlocked the mystery 
chamber. e 

And what became of the large personal 
property he was known to ess? That, 
too, is a mystery which the latest legal 
inquiry may possibly disclose after the 
lapse of half a century. 


Be A Pryparcio Mello — 


What is probably the most adventurous expedition ever undertaken in the interests of the 
“movies” is Prof. P. Saraiva’s daring journey up the mighty Amazon and its little-known 
tributaries. All told, he travelled over twenty-five thousand miles, penetrating remote regions 
never before visited by a white man, stumbling across unknown tribes, and meeting with many 


strange and weird experiences. In the following fascinating narrative, specially written for 
THE eWIDE WORLD MAGAZINE, Prof. Saraiva relates the most thrilling incidents of his 
great journey, illustrating his narrative with a selection of wonderful photographs. This 
successful filming of the rivers, lakes, swamps, and forests of this little-known region, with the 
strange people and animals that dwell therein, was a feat of tremendous difficulty, and only 
accomplished after several years of patient toil and hardship. It is the first serious attempt that 


URING my stay at the Blackwater 


has ever been made to portray the true conditions of life on the world’s greatest waterway. 
settlement on the Ituxy River, I 
spent a considerable time in the 


This film will be shown by Messrs. Gaumont. 
forests filming or searching for 


orchids or birds’ nests. 

One evening, when nightfall came, T 
realized that 1 was lost in the forest. The 
feeling of loneliness and despair that assails 
one when he realizes he is lost in an unknown 
jungle is terrible. Some men have been 
known to become insane, dashing onward 
like frightened horses with no idea save that 
of instant escape. As for me, I wandered 
round and round, gradually realizing the 
seriousness of my position. The sun had 
disappeared and it was quite dark. 1 could 
not even see the stars, so thick was the 
foliage of the trees, which seemed to cast 
shadows of appalling blackness. It is on 
the approach of darkness that the snakes 
begin to make their appearance, and this 
thought did not add to my composure. 

The darkness, the knowledge that you are 
liable at any moment to be attacked from an 
unknown quarter by some unseen foe, the 
difficulty of moving without striking against 
a tree or tripping over tangled undergrowth 
—all these things help to unnerve one. 1 
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was on the point of feeling for a tree which 
I could climb with the intention of spending 
the night there when, to my intense joy, I 
spotted a break in the trees that gave me 
my dircetion. Asa matter of fact, like most 
people when lost, I had been wandering 
round in a circle, and was quite close to the 
settlement. 


THE LARGEST SPIDER’S WEB ON EARTH. 

One day, while passing down one of the 
trails a little distance from the settlement, | 
suddenly found myself enveloped in a mass 
of sticky vellow threads. Not looking where 
I was going. | had mn right into a huge 
spider's web that completely blocked the 
pathway. This web, the largest that is 
spun, is the work of a gaudy-coloured creature 
with a body as big as your closed fist, and 
the webs often measure eight vards and more 
in height and as many in width. The main 
cables, which are anchored to stout trees, 
are composed of five or six strands of thick 
yellow web, stronger than ordinary cotton, 
the intervening space being filled with single 
or double strands of the same stout material, 
very sticky to the touch and exceptionally 
strong. To pass such a web one has to tear 
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it down with a machete or stout stick. On the 
edge of the clearings one can often see whole 
trees completely enveloped in a maze of 
webs stretching from the ground to the 


topmost branches, seventy to eighty feet in 
height. 
spider.’”” 

There is one species of spider, called by 
the natives the caranguejeiro, 
inflict a nasty wound. 


These are the work of the ‘‘ colony 


which can 
It leaves a kind of 


| at 


The head of a “cowfish.” 
fluid behind in its track which causes a 
stinging sensation to anyone who touches it. 
You do not feel it at first, but presently the 
atfected place begins to smart, turns very red, 
aiid swells, and finally water rises under the 
skin, which is very painful. One of these 
venomous creatures got into a barraca 
(house) in the settlement while I was there 
and, lowering itself from the rafters by means 
of its web, crawled over the face of a young 
girl while she was sleeping. She felt nothing 
at the time, bnt in the morning her face 
presented a terrible picture—as if someone 
had passed a red-hot iron over it! So 
strong are the webs of these large spiders 
that good-sized birds are often caught in 
them ! 


THE LIVING BRIDGE. 


One afternoon, while bathing in a quiet 
stream, I heard a lot of chattering and, 
glancing up, saw a troop of fifty or sixty 
monkeys on a tree that overhung the water. 
A moment later they began to cluster, one 
clinging below another, until some fourteen 
or fifteen of them were dangling in space. 
Then the living chain began to swing until 
the momentum carried it over the stream, 
whereupon the end “link”? of the chain 
gripped a branch and thus formed a living 
bridge across which the others ran. The 
last monkey to cross had not reached the 
tree hefore the animal holding the branch on 
the near side let go and, while the ‘‘ rope ” 
was swinging, clambered over his fellows to 
safety, the others following in turn. The 
crossing of the whole troop only occupied a 
few minutes. I only wish T bad had my 
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camera there to record the incident. I know 
that some naturalists have discredited this 
method employed by the Brazilian monkey 
to cross crocodile-infested streams. All 1 
can say is [ saw it with my own eyes just as 
I have described it. When I mentioned the 
matter to the people at the settlement they 
were not at all surprised, and declared they 
had frequently seen troops of monkeys cross 
streams in this way. 

One of my excursions was to a 
delightful lake called Ayapua, which 
is regarded by the natives as sacred. 
In shape it is a perfect oval, about 
eight miles in length. The water 
is as clear as crystal and the reflec- 
tion almost perfect. No boats are 
allowed on the lake except the uba, 
a hollowed tree-trunk belonging to 
an old Indian chief. Obtaining per- 
mission from the chief, we entered 
the boat and pushed off. We did 
not venture very far, as our craft 
was none too stable. We could see 
the fish at the bottom of the lake 
and also the reflection of our own 
faces. According to Indian tradition the 
waters are the haunt of the spirits of a young 
chief and a beautiful maiden. The youth is 
described as tall, handsome, and a fearless 
hunter. The maiden, a beautiful princess 
who secretly fell in love with him, came 
to the lake one bright moonlight night to 
find him. He was away hunting, and, mis- 
taking the retlection of the moon in the 
water for his face, she dived into the 
lake and was drowned. The young man 
was so grieved that he never married, and 
now their spirits are said to haunt the placid 
waters. 

On the return journey down the Ituxy 
River, [ visited Japura Lake to secure 
pictures of that remarkable mammal, the 
cow-fish, a species of manatee. This strange 
creature is chiefly found in lakes, lagoons, 
and estuaries where the waters are quiet. 
1t attains a length of eight to ten feet and 
a weight of four or five hundred pounds. 
Occasionally, however, specimens have been 
secured measuring thirteen feet in length 
and turning the scale at a thousand pounds. 
The cow-fish is herbivorous, feeding on the 
aquatic vegetation which is abundant in 
Amazon waters. It has a blunt muzzle, small 
eves, and rather feeble and clumsy front 
flippers. Its head, as the photograph shows, 
bears a distinct resemblance to that of a cow. 
Its tail is a rounded disc, which, in swimming, 
forms a powerful propeller. The flesh is 
very delicate—similar in taste to that of 
pork—and much sought after by the 
Brazilian natives. Its fat makes excellent 
burning oil, and is also converted into a kind 
of lard. 
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HUNTING THE MANATEE. 

I was fortunate in visiting Japura [ake at 
the time a manatee hunt was in progress, 
and took pictures of it. There were ten 
small canoes, each carrying a single fisher- 
man armed with a harpoon. Paddling well 
out into the lake, they shipped their paddles 
and spread leaves of a certain plant, a 
favourite with the manatee, on the surface 
ot the water, and then stood waiting, harpoon 
in hand. Patiently they waited, standing 
like statues, until the unsuspecting creatures 
rose towards the surface. Before they 
reached it the harpoon left the hands of the 
watchful fisherman, burying itsclf in the 
fleshy back of the cow-fish. Startled, the 
manatee dived to the bottom of the lake and 
then darted away. With a dexterous move- 
ment the fisherman coiled the rope attached 
to the harpoon round the miniature bollard 
on the stern of his boat, and as the enraged 
fish raced away it dragged the craft with it. 
At first the speed was terrific and the canoes 
nearly got swamped, but very soon the cow- 
fish tires. Then the fisherman "‘ plays” it, 
finally bringing it to the surface. when the 
creature is promptly gaffed. 

On this particular hunt twenty-two fish 
were secured. Some of them put up very 
game fights, and unless the canoes had been 
well handled they 


StS 


crocodiles awaiting their feast. After a 
hunt the entrails of the fish are collected and 
thrown into the lake. Instantly there was 
a tush and a terrific snapping of jaws. I. 
had never seen so many crocodiles before ; 
there must have been at least a hundred of 
them, and a savage fight took place between 
a couple of the bigger ones over some coveted 
tit-bit. : 

While passing up the Rio Negro, or Black 
River-— so-called because of the dark colour 
of its waters-in a friend’s motor boat we 
nearly came to grief. At one point the river 
spreads out over an enormous area, forming 
a miniature sca some thirty miles in width. 
The wind, sweeping over this great stretch 
of open water, raises quite formidable 
storms. We were caught in one of these - 
gales and our little boat was tossed about 
like a cockle-shell. The risk lies not so 
much in being upset, but in the fierce 
cannibal fish and other ferocious creatures 
that inhabit the waters. 


MAN-EATING FISH. 

In all the “ black” rivers of the Amazon 
the man-eating piranha is found, and it is 
especially abundant in the Rio Negro and 
its tributaries. The piranha is by no means 
a large fish, not much bigger than the common 


would have cap- 
sized. As soon as 
the creatures were 
killed they were 
brought to shore 
and skinned, their 
hides being thick 
and hard and cap- 
able of being con- 
verted into very 
serviceable leather. 
The fish were then 
opened, the flesh 
cut into strips, 
salted, and placed 
in the sun to dry. 
The dried flesh is 
sent to the nearest 
towns, where it 
commands a good 
price. The man- 


atee produces a 
single offspring. 
which is attended with assiduous care by its 
parent. In feeding her young the mother 
raises her head and breast above the water, 
exhibiting the young one clinging to her. 
This peculiar habit of the sea-cow led the 
ancients to regard it as the siren or mermaid 
of the sea. 

While the fish were being prepared I was 
surprised to notice a violent movement in 
the water, and was told that it was the 


A good catch of twenty-two cow-fish. 


shad or herring, with a heavily undershot 
jaw and very sharp teeth, but what it lacks 
in size it makes up in ferocity. Whether 
singly or in shoals it does not hesitate to 
attack animals many times larger than itself, 
and even man himself. Blood simply mad- 
dens them, and if a duck is shot and falls 
into the water the piranhas will pull it to 
pieces in a very few minutes. 

In Manaos you can find many natives 
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minus fingers and toes which have been 
nipped off by this ferocious little fish. A 
few years ago a young Englishman was killed 
by piranhas during a regatta at Manaos. 
The cutter which he was sailing capsized in 
a sudden squall. His companion escaped, 
but the Englishman became entangled in 
the sail. Before he could be rescued his 
body had been partly eaten by the piranhas. 
The horrible creature first bites off the 
fingers, toes, and ears, and then pecks out 
the eyes. A well-known English naturalist 
who accompanied the late ex- President 
Roosevelt on his tour down the ‘‘ Unknown 
River” in Brazil was once attacked by 
these fish while bathing, and escaped minus 
a piece out of his leg. During that ex- 
pedition, too, Colonel Kondon lost one of 
his toes while paddling on the bank. The 
fish often attack cattle while crossing a 
stream, assembling in such numbers and 
biting so ferociously that the animal, losing 
much blood, is pulled under and devoured. 
The piranha, however, is by no means the 
only fish which the would-be traveller on 
the Amazon rivers has to guard against. 
There is the sting-ray, for instance, a fear- 
some-looking beast. Imagine a huge skate 
of a deadly yellow hue and with a particularly 
villainous facial arrangement. At the end 
of a powerful tail is his weapon—made, 
apparently, of black vulcanite, about eight 
inches long, smooth and round, half an inch 
in diameter at the base and tapering to a 
needle-point. At the slightest touch on the 
ray’s body this weapon is darted forward, 
and is strong enough to pierce thick leather. 


A fishing party on Japura Lake. 


The | sting- 
ray weighs 
from thirty to 
forty pounds, 
and the 
“sting” is 
very painful. 
Cauterizing 
or burning 
the wound 
is about the 
only remedy 
that can be 
applied in the 
wilds, away 
from medical 
help. 

Another 
weird but 
dangerous 
under - water 
enemy is the 
canderu or 
canerum, a 
fish three to 
eight inches 
in length, and capable of burying itself in 
the human body with such force as to pro- 
duce a shock akin to a powerful electric 
discharge. A surgical operation is necessary 
to remove the fish, and unless this is done 
very soon the patient invariably succumbs. 
Then, in certain of the streams, you encounter 
the puraque, or electric fish. This runs up to 
four feet in length, and has a thick, smooth 
body, dark brown in colour. If you touch it 
you receive a powerful electric shock. We 
were fishing one 
day and hauled in 
the net, in the bag 
of which were a 
number of large 
and small fish. 
My friend had in- 
serted his hand to 
pick out the catch 
when it came into 
contact with a 
puraque, and he 
received such a 
shock as to knock 
him completely 
over. 

T feel convinced 
that if an ichthyol- 
ogist could devote 
a few years to the 
study ot the fishes 
of the Amazon 
waterways he 
would surprise the 
world with his dis- 
coveries, A year 
or two agoa 


The “ cannibal fish.” 


steamer loaded with rubber was sunk in 
Three English divers 
working on a cable ship went down to 
examine the wreck. One came up in a hurry 
and declared that not all the money in South 


Manaos_ Harbour. 


America would tempt him 
to make a second descent. 
He was trembling like an 


aspen leaf, and declared 
that the waters were 
infested with a_ terrible 


monster with two heads! 
I found a turtle with two 
heads on one of my expe- 
ditions, and also discovered 
specimens of that curious 
fish the anableps, which 


has four eyes; or, rather, each 
eye is divided horizontally into 
an upper and a lower portion, 
the one adapted for vision in 
the upper world, the other for 


use under water. 


It is the presence of these 
ferocious and venomous fish 


that make swimming 


bathing dangerous in some of 
the Amazon, 
many 
rivers where it is perfectly safe 
to bathe, and here you will find natives 
disporting themselves in the water. On 
the “ black”’ rivers in particular, however, 
swimming and bathing, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, are out of the question, except 


the waters of 
There are, of course, 
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A native gatherer carry- 
ing Brazil-nuts. 


streams. 


“Where the nuts come from.” Each of these shells contains from twenty to twenty-five “ Brazils.” 


in the specially erected palisades or bathing 
shelters which one finds on the banks near 
the large towns. 


The waters here are 
enclosed by poles covered 
with netting, through which 
the fish cannot enter. No 
one is more fond of his 
morning tub than I am, 
and if you are not sure 
whether a river is ‘ safe,” 
the only thing to do is to 
stand on the bank and 
pour water over yourself 
from a calabash. Even 
the horses and cattle who dwell 
beside the “ black'’ waters seem 
to know the danger that lurks in 
the streams, and before quenching 
their thirst you can see them paw- 
ing the waters with their hoofs to 
frighten away the deadly creatures 
before attempting to drink. 


GIANT SNAKES. 

In the extensive swamps of the 
Amazon valleys lurk the gigantic 
anaconda and the boa-constrictor. 
They are popularly referred to as 
water-snakes, for the reason that 
they spend much of their time in the 
A number have been killed measur- 


ing thirty feet in length, and stories are fre- 
quently told of huge water-snakes running up 
to fifty and sixty feet in length. Asa rule 
such tales are discredited by naturalists. 


-_ + _ 
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While on our journey up the Rio Negro 
we stopped overnight at a friend's house. 
About two in the morning the whole house- 
hold was awakened by the smashing of trees. 
l.ights were lit, and we stared out over the 
river. We thought the noise must be made 
by a steamer whose propeller had got caught 
in a floating branch ; though the Rio Negro, 
like most of the ‘‘ black” rivers, is fairly 
free from this menace. But we could see 
nothing, and as the noise ceased we went 
back to bed. When we went down to the 
river next morning we were surprised to 
find our canoe overturned. From the water's 
edge there was a smooth track, three feet or 
so in width, looking for all the world as if 
it had been made by dragging some heavy 
weight over it. The trail disappeared into 
the forest, where it was lost. and my friend 
declared that was the track of a big water- 
boa. 

On our return journey down the river some 
ten days later we stopped at a native barraca, 
and the owner told us that a big water-snake 
used to visit his corral at night and carry 
off his cattle, so he lay in wait and shot it. 
When he told me that it measured sixty feet 
in length I laughed, telling him that was a 
fairy tale. 

** Come and see for yourself,” he replied, 
and he led me to the rear of the clearing. 
There, stretched out on the ground, were the 
bones or skeleton of the reptile. 

1 was astounded at what I saw; it was 
certainly a monster snake, sure enough 
I collected a basket of the bigger vertebrie 
bones and took them back to Manaos. 
When these bones were clothed with flesh 
the creature must have been thicker round 
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than a man’s body, and I should say the 
man's statement that it measured sixty feet 
in length was probably near the truth. A 
reptile of this size could easily kill and swallow 
a large ox. 

Our destination was the estate of Mr. 
Netto, famous for its production of the 
popular ‘‘ Brazil nut.”” Some idea of the 
extent of this estate may be gauged when it 
is stated that two hundred natives are 
employed in gathering and preparing the 
nuts for market. The Rertholletia excelsa 
tree, on which the nut grows, attains a height 
of a hundred to a hundred and twenty feet— 
one of the tallest trees in the Brazilian forest. 
‘There has been little attempt to cultivate 
this nut outside Brazil, principally because 
of the long wait before any crop can be 
harvested. There is virtually no yield for 
the first ten years, and then only a small one, 
gradually increasing until the tree reaches an 
age of sixteen to twenty years. 


“WHERE THE NUTS COME FROM.” 


From a single tree in the Brazilian forest 
from two hundred to three hundred shells, 
each containing from twenty to twenty-five 
separate nuts, are obtained. The trees are 
found growing in great forests, being so 
numerous that there is no need to give any 
attention to their cultivation. [Every morn- 
ing the nut-gatherer leaves his barraca, 
carrying a large bag on his back and a long 
spiked stick in his hand. Like most forest 
workers, he is accompanied by his dog, who 
gives his master warning of the presence of 
snakes or reptiles. With his stick the man 
picks up the nut-shells which have fallen 
during the night and tosses them over his 


“Our tree was surrounded by a pack 
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shoulder into the bag. On account of their 
weight and the great height from which the 
shells drop it is dangerous to be near the trees 
in windy or stormy weather; men and 
animals have been killed through being 
struck by the falling missiles. Arriving back 
at the barraca, the gatherer cuts open the 
shell with a machete and removes the nuts, 


b 


7 


of peccaries. We filmed them.” 


now and again giving one to the dog, nuts 
being their principal food. The nuts are 
then placed in water, when the bad ones 
instantly rise to the surface and float. The 
nuts are next piled in great heaps, and 
finally shovelled into barges, like coal, and 
carried down to Manaos for shipment abroad. 

On our trip up the Rio Negro we met 
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Dr. Hamilton Rice, the well-known explorer 
and scientist, who was engaged in making 
as accurate a map as possible of this famous 
tributary of the Amazon. Although it is a 
highway from Brazil into Venezuela, and 
from thence, by way of the Rio Orinoco, to 
the Atlantic Ocean, no satisfactory map of 
the waterway exists. All the way up from 
Manaos to Santa Isabel, a distance of four 
hundred miles, the great width of the river 
is broken by innumerable islands. Here and 
there the stream is so wide and the islets so 
numerous as to present the appearance of a 
veritable archipelago. At other places the 
islands lie in chains, one behind another, and 
one has to negotiate narrow passages with 
steep banks on either side. so densely covered 
with luxurious foliage that the burning sun 
seems hardly able to find room to play upon 
the face of the black, placid water. 

In the Rio Negro valley Dr. Hamilton Rice 
has discovered what is believed to be the 
largest coal-mine in the world. Gold in 
large quantities is also said to exist here, 
only awaiting discovery, At Carvoeira 1 
inspected the only scientifically-conducted 
turtle farm in Brazil. Here this strange fish 
is bred and reared on a wholesale scale for 
sale in the market at Manaos. The farm 
consists of a sandy estuary many thousands 
of acres in extent. There were innumerable 
pens, crowded with turtles of all sizes. The 
proprietor’s greatest worry is to protect the 
eggs during the period of incubation, and 
the young turtles when they are first hatched. 
This he endeavours to do with the aid of a 
herd of mongrel dogs, who drive away birds, 
rats, the smaller mammals who feed on the 
eggs, and the bigger creatures who carry 
off the young turtles before their covering 
shell becomes hard. ‘The weekly shipment of 
live turtles seldom numbers less than a 
hundred. As they fetch four to six pounds 
apiece the business must be a profitable one. 
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Fishermen coming ashore with a catch. 


While resting one evening before turning 
in we heard the cry of a sloth in the forest, 
and picking up my rifle I hastened in the 
direction of the sound. We hunted dili- 
gently, but could not find it ; it had evidently 
slunk away in the thick undergrowth. This 
creature, which spends the greater part of its 
life in the trees, moves painfully slowly, and 
I knew it could not be far away. I wanted 
to see whether there would be any response 
to its cry. The natives declare that it has 
a habit of standing on its hind legs with 
outstretched forepaws, and crying as if in 
distress. Attracted by the noise and pitiful 
action of the creature, small animals approach 
it. only to be caught in its powerful arms 
and hugged to death. Even young children 
are said to have been killed in this way. 

We had several trips into the forest in the 
hope of securing living pictures of its wild 
life, but I cannot say that our efforts were 
very successful. We would climb on to the 
bough of some big tree, fix our camera, and 
wait. We heard many animals, and saw a 
few, but invariably they darted past at such 
a speed that they were lost in the under- 
growth before the camera could properly 
record them. On one occasion a puma 
came into view, and we breathed more 
freely when it had passed, for it would 
not have hesitated to spring up the 
tree had it located us, and a dead shot 
would have been necessary to prevent 
disaster. Once our tree was surrounded 
by a pack of peccaries—small, hog-like 
creatures with tusks like a wild boar. 

These peccaries are very fierce and 
know no fear. We filmed them, but 
J am sorry to say the light was bad 
and the picture unsatisfactory. The 
peccaries evidently meant to await 
our descent, and we were debating in 
our minds whether we should open fire 
upon them when they detected some 
alarming sonnd, pricked up their ears, 
and scampered off into the forest. 


(Yo be concluded.) 


Ve. 
ALLEY 


on an April day in 
the year 1929, at 
the close of an un- 
eventful day in the little 
town of Strawn, Texas, 
when two automobiles 
entered the village. One 


I: was nearing sunset 


— 
Af. Swan 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W-P- CATON WOODVILLE 


and caused all the mess. 
1 have fought all kinds 
of criminals — gamblers, 
robbers, and murderers 
—but this is the first 
time that I ever mixed 
up bees and moonshiners 
in the same scrap.” 
“Well, Pl be kie ked! 12? 


drove up to the little jail 


was the final comment 


and unloaded a few men, 
who were at once securely 
locked up, while the other 
proceeded to the under- 
taker’s, leaving some dead 
bodies in his care. Both 
cars then drove to the 
hotel, and the occupants 
got out and went inside. 
The usual rumber of 
citizens were gathered 


Sooner or later most phases of life 
find expression in our pages. Here 
is the first story we have published 
dealing with the Its of “Pro- 
hibition” in the United States—an 
account of a daring raid on a 


stronghold of “ moonshfhers,” or apparently 
illicit whisky-distillers, in a Texan planation 
valley. “The story is absolutely . 
true,” writes the Author, “and 


shows what an extremely hard time 


the Prohibition Enforcement officers low-lying 


of the astounded citizen, 
as the strangers passed 
into the hotel. 
is the true story of what 
lay behind the 


In a valley 


around the hotel porch, 
and what these worthies 


are having.” 


eight miles from this 
town of Strawn, some 


saw at once aroused their 

curiosity. One of the new-comers could hardly 
see to walk straight, his eyes being swollen 
and nearly shut, his neck inflamed, and 
his clothes covered with sand and grass. A 
second man also had a swollen neck and 
arms, and his garments looked as though 
he had been rolled down a mountain side, 
Yet another kept rubbing his side, and all 
the strangers appeared much the worse for 
wear and tear. One of the citizens, a little 
bolder than the others, asked the man who 
seemed to be the leader of the company a 
question. 

“What's happened?" he demanded. 
“ How cum you men this 'ere way ? ”* 

“ Just had a scrap over there in the hills 
with a hive ot bees,’’ was the astonishing 
reply. — 

“You don’t mean to tell me that a hive 
of bees fixed them men you unloaded over 
there for the burying man, and that right 
smart bunch over yonder for the jail?” 
cried the citizen-spokesman. 

“Yes, the bees did it,” replied the officer, 
imperturbably. “We wert out to arrest 
some moonshiners, and the bees attacked us 

Vol. xIviii. 36. 


years prior to the time of 
the events narrated herein, three families of 
foreigners settled. These foreigners were not 
skilied in raising crops and cattle, but were 
more used to gambling, stealing, and illicit 
whisky-peddling, and they longed for the 
profits of their former trade. Ere long, oil 
and gas having been found all around them, 
the fields developed to such an extent that 
there was plenty of excitement in the rush 
for wealth. The foreigners judged this to be 
an excellent time to go in for a little‘ moon- 
shining ” and “ bootlegging ‘'—the making 
and selling of illicit liquor. 

New oilfields not only gather within their 
borders a large number of good citizens ; 
they also become camping-grounds for a 
very undesirable class of ‘ floaters.’”” The 
incoming flood of wealth-seekers causes an 
increase in the demand for eatables, clothing, 
shoes, honses, and a thousand other necessary 
articles ; it also creates, among the doubtful 
class, a demand for liquor. When the 
Central Texas oilficlds began operation, they 
were no exception to these rules, and ‘ moon- 
shining ” and the operating of secret stills 
became a profitable occupation for the 
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outlaw element, for this was at a time sub- 
sequent to the enactment of the ‘" Eighteenth 
Amendment ”’ and the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act, which made America “ dry.” 

The three families just mentioned met one 
day, talked matters over seriously, and 
decided to secure the stills and necessary 
articles for making whisky. Even before 
the fiery stuff was in proper condition for 
drinking, the roads leading to their houses 
had become well-worn highways from con- 
stant use by citizens with unsatisfied thirsts. 
A thriving business was soon established, 
and the profits therefrom specdily made the 
little community prosperous. Now that they 
had the money to buy with, they laid in a 
supply of rifles, revolvers, bowie-knives, and 
ammunition, and prepared their houses to 
withstand a small bombardment, for they 
well knew that the Prohibition Enforcement 
officers would soon spy out their camp. Not 
many months elapsed, in fact, before first a 
sheriff and later a few deputies made 
attempts to break up their unlawful business, 
going into the valley well and hearty and 
coming out mortally wounded, one dead man 
being Jaid on the roadside, miles away. 

Winning each of these tussles with the 
officers, the moonshiners became daring 
enough to carry on their business almost 
openly. 

Finally, the state of affairs was reported 
to the Government Enforcement officer at 
Fort Worth, who sent a deputy to investi- 
gate. This man reported that the informa- 
tion they had received was not exaggerated. 
The outlaws’ preparations for detence, he 
added, were such as to require the cunning 
and skill of the best officers available in order 
to outwit the moonshiners and bring them 
to justice. 

The Fort Worth official had heard a good 
deal about a plucky Oklahoma officer, one 
J. T. Brown, who, when he went after a 
“ shiner,”’ generally came back with him; 
and if anyone was in need of the doctor and 
the hospital after the raid, it was usually the 
outlaw. A request was sent to the proper 
quarter asking for the services of this man, 
and orders were soon given to him to report 
to the Fort Worth officer and to meet him 
at Ranger. To this rendezvous four other 
enforcement officers were also called—all 
men with a record for “ bringing in the 
game.” 

Operations were begun by sending two 
deputies to the location of the “ moonshine ” 
stills. They were to pose as whisky-buyers 
looking for liquor, but their real purpose was 
to become familiar with the surroundings, 
the preparations for defence, and the number 
of outlaws to be overcome. They were 
further to make the way of approach easy 
by arranging with the moonshiners for 
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the arrival, on the morrow, of a number of 
purchasers for their liquor. This task they 
accomplished without any trouble. So often 
had the whisky-makers driven off the 
officers, or killed them, that they counted on 
their ability to continue to do so, and there- 
fore went about their business quite reck- 
lessly. The officers found that the outlaws 
were armed to the teeth with rifles. donble- 
barrelled shot-guns, six-shooters, and bowie- 
knives. Their houses were made of very 
thick unplaned lumber, with heavy doors 
and loopholes in the walls from which they 
could pick off invaders from without, while 
themselves protected The stills were in 
outhouses and basements of the buildings 
they lived in. The outlaws pointed out to 
the visitors big spots of blood in two of the 
houses, saying, boastfully : 

“That is the blood of a sheriff and a 
deputy. They came after us and our 
whisky, and that is what happened to them. 
It will happen to any others who wish to try 
the job. Tell your boss so for us, and that 
the best thing for him to do is to act on the 
level.” 

The following day the seven enforcement 
officers set out in an automobile for the scene 
of the impending raid. 

Nearing the locality indicated by the 
scouts who had been out there the day 
before as the “jumping-off place,” they 
drove round the side of a hill, and there, 
exposed to view, was a long, narrow valley. 

“ That house you see vonder,’’ explained 
one of the deputies, ‘is the Jocation of the 
first still. Up the valley about three miies, 
but out of sight of the first house, is the 
second place, and about a hundred and fifty 
yards from the second is the third, in plain 
view of it.” 

They stopped a short distance below the 
house and left the automobile and four men 
there, to come up a little later, in order to 
disarm suspicion, Brown and two other 
officers then went on up to the house, and 
were readily admitted. There were only 
three of the outlaws in the house, and after 
some talk about the quantity of whisky 
and the price asked for it, the officers sud- 
denly jumped up from their chairs and 
covered the moonshiners with their revolvers. 
The leader, however, promptly reached for 
his gun, but Brown’s revolver spoke—and 
there was one moonshiner at least who 
would never make another quart of liquor. 
The other men surrendered quietly, cowed 
by the fate of their leader. Three of the 
officers at once left with the prisoners for 
the nearest town, eight miles away, saying 
they would return immediately to help in 
capturing the other places, and that they 
would come in from the other direction, 
so as to be handy when needed. In the 


meantime, the remaining officers raided 
the basement, and found therein over a 
thousand gallons of whisky, wine, and 
“mash.” 

After completing their job at the first 
house, the three officers went on up the valley 
to the second place, three miles away. Here 
they were also admitted without question, 
and found three well-armed men in the first 
room, two men ir the next room, with a 
whole arsenal of guns handy, and two more 
men outside, both armed. This was too big 
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liquor found in the house was destroyed. 
Hardly had this been accomplished when the 
other officers drove up, having got rid of their 
prisoners. Two of them were left here in 
charge, with instructions to watch develop- 
ments lower down the valley, and then the 
rest of the party set out to re-visit the first 
two stills. 

The outlaws in the house they were now 
returning to, the officers surmised, were 
probably aware by this time that their 
visitors meant them no good, and would be 


“The leader promptly reached for his gun, but Brown’s revolver spoke.” 


a party to tackle until the other officers 
returned, so they played for time by saving 
that the quantity of liquor the “ shiners ” 
had on hand was not sufficient. They asked 
where they could get more, and were told 
they could find it up at “ Jake’s’ house, 
just beyond. Promising to come back later, 
the three men were permitted to leave 
without any trouble. 

In due course the officers were admitted 
to the third place, where they found one 
man, a woman, and six children. The man 
was easily arrested, and a large quantity of 


anxious to wreak vengeance on the intruders. 
There was nothing for the Government men 
to do but to fight the matter out, and that 
from the open, for there was no cover avail- 
able anywhere. 

Deploying his four men at about twenty 
feet apart, and taking the lead himself, 
Brown started for the house, and at once 
noticed that a big Italian and one of the 
Mexicans had come out on the porch, whence 
they could get a better view of the road. 

The officers moved towards the house at 
a rapid pace, their nerves on edge with 
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excitement, for they knew the outlaws to 
be desperate characters who would stick 
at nothing. Reaching a point about sixty 
yards from the house, with the Italian and 
Mexican in plain view, with their guns 
in their hands, Brown decided that the time 
for action had come. 

“‘Throw up your hands!’ he shouted. 
“ We are Government men.” 

By way of reply the Mexican threw up his 
hands and ran into a small frame-building 
near the north side of the porch, where he 
crouched in the corner and did not come out 
until the fracas was over. The big Italian, 
however, was made of different stuff. Quick 
as a flash he raised his revolver and without 
a moment’s hesitation fired at Brown, 
immediately jumping back into the house 
and slamming the door. The bullet missed 
Brown, who immediately fired back through 
the door, and shouted to his men to rush 
the house, for the %officers were out in the 
open and exposed to the fire of men under 
cover. 

Near the south-east corner of the building 
was a smoke-house, and one of the officers 
promptly took refuge behind it. Nearer yet 
to where they were standing when operations 
began were some beehives, and behind one 
of.these another deputy ran for shelter. As 
the officer ran round the corner of the smoke- 
house a shot-gun loaded with buck-shot was 
fired at him, just missing him, but tearing 
off the whole ccorner of the building. The 
big Italian, now safe within the house, swept 
his gun along the panes in the window 
opening out upon the porch, and, poking the 
weapon out, again fired at Brown, but missed 
him a second time. He then turned his 
attention to the officer who had dropped 
behind the bechive, evidently making up his 
mind to bring the bees into the fight against 
his enemies. This he accomplished by 
shooting the hive full of buck-skot, after- 
wards turning his weapon once more upon 
Brown, who was still out in the open. Just 
as he took aim, however, Brown's gun spoke, 
and the Italian fell back in the corner of 
the room dead. Simultaneously the out- 
side door of the house opened, causing a 
scramble for shelter on the part of those 
within. 

By this time the first few bees had emerged 
from the hive, and they were just as mad as 
bees can be. The cause of all their troubles, 
they seemed to think, was the wretched 
officer hugging the ground close to the hive, 
and directly they saw him they went after 
him. 

The officer saw them coming, and gave vent 
to a groan that made Brown, who was not 
far away at this time, think that he had been 
hit and mortally wounded. He turned to 
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look in that direction, but what he saw made 
him change his mind about his assistant 
having been killed. The man lying there on 
the ground was kicking, spitting, waving his 
arms, rolling from side to side, rubbing his 
face, slapping his hands together, and saying 
a number of things not usually heard in 
cultured gatherings. He had dropped his 
gun, and was making no attempt to shoot 
anybody, yet he was mighty careful not to 
roll away from behind the hive. 

He did not know that Brown had killed the 
gunman at the window, and he believed that 
if he got up and ran away from his tormentors 
he would be shot. Brown heard him yell :— 

“Oh, thunder! It’s bees or bullets. I 
guess I'll risk the bullets!” 

It soon became apparent to the bees that 
more than one man was concerned, so a con- 
tingent of them started for the officer behind 
the smoke-house, and they set upon him 
viciously. 

‘ I’ve got to run, Brown,"’ howled the man 
behind the hive at last. ‘Is that devil still 
at the window ?” 

By this time Brown had got nearer to the 
north side of the house, whence he had a 
better view of the inside, and was able to see 
one of the outlaws standing at the window, 
gun in hand, ready to shoot either of the men 
who had been attacked by the bees if they 
left their cover. He was so interested and 
amused at the sight, however, that he 
delayed to shoot. Brown’s unerring weapon 
again came into action, and the outlaw 
dropped where he stood. A man was 
observed running out at the back of the 
house, and Brown, rushing round to inter- 
cept him. came out facing him, only a few 
yards separating them. Both men’s guns 
cracked at the same time, the desperado’s 
bullet passing just under Brown’s belt, 
burning a blister on the skin five inches in 
length, but not drawing blood. The officer’s 
shot went true, and another outlaw was out 
of the ‘‘ moonshine "" business for ever. The 
remaining officers were busy shooting into the 
house. covering their leader, when a call 
came from within :— 

“We surrender. 
coming out.” 

The battle was over! Hurrying around 
the house to see how the men behind the 
beehive and the smoke-house were getting 
on, Brown found them still fighting bees, 
though now out in the open, where they were 
able to run away from their tormentors. 


Don’t shoot. We are 


The coroner came out to the vallev the 
next day and held an inquest over the bodies 
of the dead outlaws, exonerating the officers 
from blame, and at the moment of writing 
the prisoners await trial. 
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~DEATH-TRAP. 
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A Texan cow-puncher’s story of a night of horror. 


lower end of the Panhandle of 

Texas, just as the sun was sinking. 
All three of us, tired nearly to exhaustion, 
lounged limply in our saddles, while our 
horses, which had been going all day, pricked 
up their ears and quickened their pace, 
scenting water and rest. 

The canyon seemingly promised nothing 
but a little change from the monotony of the 
plain from which we had come. 

“ Looks like a dry camp for us,’ 
Nath. 

“No, I think I am right; that is, if we 
have struck the right draw,” answered Dick. 

I said nothing. This was entirely new 
country to me, my range lying considerably 
farther north. 

“ Well, Dick, the horses seem to be trying 
to back you up,” said Nath, presently. 

It was true; they had all three quickened 
their pace considerably and, with ears well 
forward, were almost crowding one another 
off the trail in an endeavour to be in the lead. 

“Oh! I know just where we are now!” 
cried Dick. ‘‘ This is old Burns's canyon, 
and there is a small spring down where the 
old house used to be. There should be a 
water-hole there, if this weather hasn’t dried 
it up.” 

As he spoke the horses broke into a canter. 
“ There’s the shanty now, and the corrals 


E came off the divide that evening, 
after a forty-mile ride across the 


ventured 


where the old man kept his sheep!” Dick 
went on. ‘And there’s the water- hole, 
pretty muddy-looking, but there’s water 
there.” 


In a few minutes we had arrived at a rough 
clearing, gradually becoming covered again 


by the cacti and chaparral, with a high, 
brush-covered bluff on one side and the 
arroyo on the other. The house consisted of 
cedar pickets placed close together in a 
trench, and sawed off at the tops so as to 
allow for cross-beams or joists supporting a 
peaked, grass-covered roof. There was one 
solitary window, without any glass in it, a 
rather crazy-looking door, evidently made of 
old) packing-boxes, and a chimney of mud 
and boulders. 

We dismounted rapidly, took off our 
saddles, and led the eager horses to the water- 
hole. 

After hobbling the animals and unpacking 
from our saddles our blankets and small 
cooking equipment, we soon had a fire going 
and coffee started. 

It must have been pretty nearly midnight 
when, after a smoke and a yarn, we started 
to unroll our bedding. A sudden blast of 
cold wind coming straight down the canyon 
made me look up, and at the same time a big 
drop of rain struck me squarely in the face. 
South-West Texas is a queer country. It is 
the originator of the saying : ‘' Either chicken 
or feathers,” for you either don’t get any 
rain at all or you get far too much. Almost 
before we could) grab our saddles and 
blankets, it was falling by the bucket. 

There was only one thing to do—get into 
the old cabin, and get there quickly. As a 
matter of fact, it never occurred to any of us 
that there was any particular reason why we 
should not camp in the old house. We were 
neither superstitious nor timid. When we 
made camp, it was much pleasanter outside, 
and as we slept out all the year round, unless 
we went to town, we hadn't thought of it; 
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but shelter from a soaker like this one was 
something we could not miss. 

There was nothing much inside the hut 
but a large stone fireplace, two or three 
packing-boxes nailed to the sides for shelving, 
a rickety chair or two, an even more 
rickety table; and, on one side, opposite 
the fireplace, an arrangement of two bunks, 
one above the other, made of cedar saplings, 
with raw-hide strip bottoms. The floor was 
dry-packed dirt, and a few rusty kitchen 
utensils were still lying on the hearth. There 
was also quite a heap of wood on one side, 
which we proceeded to pile into the fireplace 
and put a match to. 

In front of this fire we sat for hours, 
smoking, telling yarns, and yawning, while 
the rain poured down steadily outside. 

At last Dick said, “‘If we are going to 
ride to-morrow, I’m going to bed. Which 
bunk is which, fellows ? ° 

I looked my astonishment, ‘* Do you mean 
you are going to crawl into one of those 
things ?”’ I asked. = 

“Of course,”” replied Dick. ‘I'm not 
going out into the rain, and I'm certainly 
not going to sleep on that filthy floor !: I’m 
taking the top one and ’—turning to me— 
“ you're a slim jigger, while Nath’s as big as 
a house. You can crawl in with me and let 
His Nibs have the under one, all by his little 
lonesome.”” 

“That suits me,” said Nath, and so the 
matter was settled. 

I lay awake for some little time, as I have 
always done in strange surroundings. I had 
not been brought up to the free-and-easy, 
“ take things as they come " attitude of the 
other two. I was only a year or two out 
from London, and could not, as yet, get used 
to the very casual outlook of my friends, 

I must have fallen asleep at last, but I 
could only have slept a few minutes when 
I was aroused by the sound of whistling. i 
listened, all kinds of creepy sensations 
crawling up and down my spine. The whist- 
ling ceased, but it was followed by a tense, 
burring rattle, like a thousand locusts in a 
wheat-field on a hot day, that seemed to 
dissipate my drowsiness. Then the whistling 
began again, and gradually separated itself 
intoa distinct tune—'‘ Alice, where art thou?” 
coming steadily from directly under me. 

I was wide awake by this time, and begin- 
ning to sweat. Reaching under the roll at 
my head for my revolver, I sat up. 

“ Nath,” I whispered, ‘ are you awake ? ” 

“ Awake ! You dum-head ; I haven't been 
asleep!” 

“Who's doing the whistling ? ” 

“Me. I was trying to wake you guys 
without having you do anything foolish.” 

‘ What's the matter? What's that funny 
racket?” z 
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“T don’t know, but I think it’s rattle- 
snakes !"" 

** Good heavens ! Where?” 

‘All over the floor! Keep still! Have 
you got a match? Mine are in my coat, on 
the table.” 

Fortunately mine were in my coat, which 
was rolled up in the bunk for a pillow. 

I struck one. I have never seen, and I[ 
never want to see again, anything as nearly 
approaching an inferno as the floor of that 
shanty. Crawling, curling, coiling, twisting 
around one another—large, small, very 
small, and some great big fellows, possibly 
five or six feet long, and as thick as your 
arm, and all furiously angry—the place was 
alive with rattlesnakes! If there was one, 
there were many hundreds, and they were 
crawling out from under that big hearthstone, 
going out of the door and coming in again, 
and every blessed one of them was hissing 
and rattling as though it was his Jast chance 
on earth. 

How I thanked Dick’s lucky bid for the 
upper bunk! Nath was certainly a matter 
of eighteen inches off the floor, but even so 
I wondered at the cool nerve of the man; to 
lie there calmly whistling in the pitch darkness 
for the sole purpose of quietly rousing us, so 
that we might not, in our first alarm, make a 
flying leap right into the middle of that 
appalling tangle of deadly snakes. 

“Can't you come up here, Nath, till day- 
light 2 I said. 

“I’m afraid the bunk will bust, with the 
three of us on it.” 

“I don’t think so,”’ I told him; “ this 
front beam seems to be a solid pole at least 
six inches thick. Shall I wake Dick ? ” 

“T’m awake," said a quict voice behind 
me. ‘ What's all the jamboree ?” 

We told him. 

“ Good-night |! What shall we do?” 

By this time Nath had worked his way up 
alongside of us and was perched on the edge 
of the bunk, striking one after another of my 
matches and coolly criticizing any particular 
snake that happened to catch his eye, 
cursing them all impartially. 

We all agreed that what had happened was 
this. In the long period since the shack had 
been occupied, a family of rattlesnakes—the 
canyons thereabouts were literally alive with 
them—had found a good home under the old 
hearth, which was a solid piece of flat stone 
some six feet across. 

We had built up a rousing fire and had 
kept piling the wood on. When we turned 
in, Nath, in the usual cow-puncher fashion, 
had banked the hot embers so that we would 
have a fire in the morning. 

The stone had finally got heated through 
to an uncomfortable pitch—entirely too 
uncomfortable, in fact, for the family under- 
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“ Crawling, curling, coiling, twisting—the place was alive with rattlesnakes !” 
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neath, and they had come out, very angry 
and ready to fight anything and anybody. 

Ordinarily a rattlesnake is harmless enough. 
I never knew one to.attack voluntarily, and 
have seen them considerably teased before 
they would even coil, their primary instinct 
seemingly being to put as much distance as 
possible between themselves and anything 
human. But this was an entirely different 
matter. They had been disturbed in their 
own home in the middle of the night, and 
were naturally a little bit peevish. 

We managed to stop Nath using up the 
matches at last, as we might need them, and 
the flashing light only seemed to increase 
the anger of the writhing beauties on the 
floor, and there we sat in the darkness, as 
Dick put it, ‘like three little birdies on a 
rail.” 

Once in a while we would strike a match 
and take a look at Dick’s watch. The time, 
necdless to say, went very slowly. 

Toward morning the racket died down 
somewhat, though a stray snake sent up a 
warning once in a while when our strained 
position compelled a certain creaking in the 
bunk. 

My word! But we were glad to see day- 
break! It seemed an interminable time a- 
coming that morning, but when at last we 
could see the floor of the cabin, we looked 
first at one another and then at the ground. 
Not a solitary snake ; not a single reminder 
of that awful night could we see, save for a 
scattering of burned-out matches all over 
the floor. 

Nath was the first down, and made a grab 
for his boots, which, although they had been 
standing upright, he very gingerly shook 
out before throwing them into his bunk. 
He then passed up our boots, and we dressed 
Pullman fashion; then we made one flying 


leap for the door and the dear old outside. 
The rain. had stopped, the air was clear and 
bitingly cold, but it smelt heavenly. 

We had left our cooking paraphernalia by 
the fire when we went into that wretched 
cabin, and now, moving some little distance 
away, we prepared our breakfast. We then 
got our horses and made another wary trip 
into the cabin after our saddles and blankets. 
Still there was not a snake to be seen. 
Snakes do not like cold mornings nor wet 
ground any more than they like a blazing 
fire built over their home. 

Saddled up at last and mounted, we 
paused for a last look at that miserable 
shack We were probably two hundred 
yards away when Nath said :— . 

“Say, fellows, I don’t think we ought to 
leave that death-trap for someone else to 
tumble into.”” 

“That kinder struck me, too,” replied 
Di 


Come on back, then, or wait for me,” 
and Nath wheeled his horse and rode back, 
we following after, a little curious to know 
what he was going to do. 

It was very simple. He rode right up to 
the thatch, struck a match, and touched it 
to the edge of the grass roof. Then he rode 
out of reach of the heat and watched it 
burn. 

It was dry as tinder, and grass burns well 
and cedar even better. Presently the roof 
fell in, and then the ridge poles, and we even 
caught a glimpse of the beam on which we 
had sat shivering for so many hours. What 


was left seemed to collapse all at once, 
leaving nothing but the chimney. The 
destruction complete, we rode off down the 
canyon, thankful to be alive and glad to 
think that no other poor wanderer might be 
lured into spending the night there. 
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STRONGFORTISM—The Modern Science of Health Promotion 


Strongfortism has lifted thousands of weak, ailing, impotent, discouraged men out of the bog of 
hopelessness and despair and placed them on the Straight Road to Health, Happiness and Prosperity. 
Strongfortism has aided Nature in overcoming such ailments as Catarrh, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Rupture, Nervousness, Bad Blood, Poor Memory, Vital Depletion, Impotency, etc., and the results 
of neglecting the body. Strongfortism has restored the. ~§ 7 ee 
Manhood they thought lost forever and gave them Te-} FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
newed confidence, vitality, ambition, success. It can do = = 23 wy 
the same for you irrespective of your age, occupation or] Mt,cionl ne pone beck. BROMOTION AND’ CON- 
surroundings. I guarantee it. VATION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MEN- 


| TAL ENERGY,” for postage on which I enclose a I 
SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 


piece (one dime). I have marked (X) before the subject 
] in which T am interested. 


. seeks -.. Colds Increased 
The experiences and research of a lifetime are con} Catarch pintlé 
tained in my wonderfully instructive book, ‘‘Promotion! ©: -i"y'Pever || {Blackheads 
and Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental] Obesity ... Insomnia 
7 : Headache |. .-Short wind 
Energy.’’ It will tell you frankly how you can make} cllogninness ||) “Plat Peet 
m i vi re i jj /f 1 Rapt «=» -Btor h 
yourself over into a vigorous specimen of V ital Manhood bee ee 
It is absolutely free. Just check the subjects on the fre Nenritts, Constipation 
consultation coupon on which you want special informa-} ° >: FR Cise 12: Piveid Liver 


Deformity 
(Describe) 


Indigestion 
Nervousness Development 
Poor Memory ... Great Strength 
Rheumatism .... Advanced Course 


tion and send it to me with a ten cent piece (one dime) to 
help pay postage, etc. I will do the rest. Send for my].... 
free book Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT!..” 


perereet 
Physical and Health Specialist Street 
Dept. 623, Newark, N..Ju) Cttysccsceceteastssesssesessts 
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I ROUGEMONT RIGHTAFTER ALi: 
Amazing New Light on the Great Mysterié 
LM Me ie ia 


$300 a Month Salary 
°450 on the Side at Home 


That’s the kind of money my drafting 
students make. Read what this one says? 


“As a beginner I am doing fine. Am earning a 
salary of $300 per month, besides I made over $450 at 
home the last two months, drawing plans for private 
parties. The practical drafting training you gave me 
by mail _put me where Iam in less than six month’s 
study. nk you for all your personal interest and 
help you gave me so far. (Signed) J.B. 


(Name and Address upon request.) 


Chief Draftsman DOBE 


Train You Until 
You Get aJoh 


A very high-grade $25 drafting outfit free. $3,600 a year salary. Trained by me personally until 
ie get a job. That's the big 3-featured offer I am making to you. “J. B.” was trained by me. 

train you personally in the same way. I make you qualified to draw $3,600 per year like scores 
of my other graduates are doing. I give you practical drafting room work. Everything just 
exactly as you would get it in a real job. I give you my personal man-to-man attention. 
And Itrain you until (now get the full meaning of this) 
until you are qualified and experienced as a first class 
draftsman and until placed in a first class perma- 
nent position drawing a first class draftsman’s salary. 


Free $25 Outfit! 


And more—I give you a whole set of drafting tools 
the minute you become my student. You get every 
tool you need. A magnificent §25 set of instruments 
with which to build your success in draftmanship. 


Take this offer now—while it is open. Kemember— 
the draftsman goes up and up to the fabulous in- 
comes of engineers and architects. And | start you 
on this road—start you personally and stick by your 


RNS | 
Chief Draftsman Dobe a. ant Free Book! 


Withou. ay obligation whatsoever, pl il your boo! 
MEtcasefal Deafamamstion and ful parieuie of yout §=Send Goupon TODAY IS 


liberal “Personal Instruction” offer to few students. 


= = 


No matter what plans you have for the future. Get 
this great book-—"'Successful Draftsmanship.” Find 
out about the simply marvelous opportunities ahead 
now. How the world needs draftsmen, engineers, _ 
architects and builders. What great salaries and pos- 
sibilities there are! Send coupon for free book today. 


Chief Draftsman Dobe 


Dept. 1512, 4001 Broadway Chicago, Dl. 


Go og! e 


TRUE STORIES 
OF ADVENTURE 


MORE ABOUT THE 


ViKK 


Tobacco Habit Banished | 
_. Let Us Help You 


‘ES Quick Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is often a losing fight against 
heavy odds, and may mean a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. 1t will quit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn't make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 60 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in a few days. Your tobacco craving will usually begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is 
marvelously quick, scientific and thoroughly reliable. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It helps to quiet tne 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every = 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you shouldat once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you are a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to finda sure, quick way 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

I Dept.343 St. Louis, Ma, 
Please send, without obligating me in any way, 

of quitting ‘‘for keeps’’ you owe it to | your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit an@ 

yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 

coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit or my money will be 

address on a postal and receive our free | refunded. 

booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 

onthe humansystem, and positive proof | Name...... 

that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 

free you from the habit. ] 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 343 St. Louis, Mo. 


Street and No. 


TOWD 0200. sace-sseee cave . State. 


THE STRANGEST 


GHOST STORY 


YOU F‘fER READ- 


They may point the way to Big Money for you. 


See how the modern detective works. Read 
these inside stories of the solution of great 
mysteries. See what possibilities this most fas- 
cinating and eventful of all professions offers 
to you—and how you may fit yourself for it. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


To command the highest fees, the Secret Service 
man must also be. inger Print Expert. These re- 
ports show why. fi Broiestion may be easily learned 
at home, in your spare time. ‘Wonderful opportunity 
in this UNCROWDED, PROFITABLE field, 


Cases of 12 Famous 
FingerPrint Experts 


\ Stories and pictures of real 
‘ ‘crimes solved by Finger Print 
evidence. Pictures and life 
stories of famous experts 
—many, graduates of my 
school. True facts, but 
better than fiction. 


Also Sent Free 


Q 
‘A> 
ent 


FF ven the Coupon — 


Actual Reports of Secret Service Operator 38 


ERE is something money can’t buy. More fascinating than detective stories. Confidential 
reports of a real operator—No, 38—to his Secret Service Bureau, headed by the most famous 
detective in America. Absolutely Free. Nocost. No obligation. Don’t fail to send for them. 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


The unfilled demand for trained Finger Print men is” 
increasing daily, Opportunity is waiting for YOU. No 
time to lose, Send today for these reports, also our Oe 
Free book on Finger Prints. Gives all particulars an 

iccess stories of our graduates, Brilliant future ahead 
of you it you act now. 


Special Offer-Limited Time 


Everyone getting these Free Reports will also receive my 

Special Offer of a Professional Finger Print Outfit, absolutely 
tinge for, limited time only. Send coupon today—sure, 

nger Print Book, and special outfit offer, all Free 

and Prepaid. Don’t delay, and perhaps forget. Dothis right now. 


T.G, COORE, Pres., University of Avolied Science 

1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 1514 Chicago Illinois 
Dear Mr. Cooke: Please send me FREE and prepaid. Reports 
of Operator 33, your_new illustrated book on Crime and Crit 
Detection and your Special Outht Offers It is fully undesstsed 
that 1 assume no obligation, 


Name «Age... 


AddTC80 .. 11s seseneesesssnssssneneescoacenensnsesessensees © oan 
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“ ALL-SOLID 


COPPER 


Non-Explosive SCREW Y 


AIRTIGHT 4% 


FIREPROOF 
Made of 16-18-20 and 
22 oz. best clean 100 

cent pure copper, 
Ro solder inside; all 
solder outside. 
canscrew is five inches 
in diameter. 
enough for 
easily cleaned 
eans are built to last a 
lifetime ru strenuous 
wear. Brey part — 
the »  can—screw, ete. 
vidually, solidly and perfectly fi 


SPECIFICATIONS _ PRICE LIST 
Size Diameter Height 


8-8inch soft copper tubing 2c per foot, 
1-2 inch soft copper tubing 40c per foot. 
‘These tobings are cut in 12 and 22-foot 
lengths, adapted for hot water heaters, 
steam ‘vaporizers and automobile gas 
feed pipes. 


Order ROW—priee of copper going up 


by American Rall pr 
money order to cover or we will abi 
Orders shipped same day as recelv 


THE MAXWELL KUNIN CO., Not Inc. 
609 Fulton St., Desk 613, Chicago 


‘40 Years of honest merchandising your 
‘guarantee of our reliability. 


Copy this Sketch 


gnd let me see what you can do with it. 
aan newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
.00 or more per week were trained by 

ay pertooah odleiival lemons ty call 
Landon Picture Charts make original 
drawing easy to learn. Send sketch with 
Ge in stampa for samplo Picture Chart, 
long list of successful students, and 
evidence of what YOU can accomplish 
Please state your age. 


The Landon School * 


National Bidé-, 
id, Ohio 


WANTED == alway Mail Clerks 
$135 to 
$190 Month : 


* Franklin Institute 
Dept. B-288. Rochester, N.Y_ 


Kindly send me, by return 
mail, free information, tell- 


Send Coupon 


Today Sure ing how I can quickly get into 
y & the U. S. Government service as 
MEN-—BOYS > Railway Mail Clerk $1000 to $2300 
a year) or as City Mail carrier or 

Over 17 P 


‘ostoffice Clerk ($1400 to $1800 a year) 


The Hour That Counts! 


When you see a man putting in his noon 
hour learning more about his work, you see a 
man who won't stay down. He'll never be sat- 
isfied until he hits the top. And he’ll get there! 


In shops, factories, offices, stores, in every line of in- 
dustry, men are holding splendid positions won through 
spare time study with the International Correspondence 
Schools. Today they are earning four or five times— 
yes, rare of them ten times as much money as when they 
star 


Employers everywhere are looking for men who really 
want to get ahead. If you want to make more money, 
show your employer that you're trying to be worth more 
money. 

For % years the International Correspondence Schools 
pave ‘been training men and women Tight in their owm 

jomes. 


More than two million have stepped up in just this way. 
More than 130,000 are studying now. Can you afford te 
let another hour pass without making your start toward 
something better? Here is all we gak— without cost, 
without obligation, mark and mail this coupon! 
ee oe oe  — — TEAR OUT HERE = ee eS 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 3701-C SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify fer 
the position, or in the subject defere which I have marked an X: 


ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAGEM"? 
Electric Lighting & Railways SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Witi ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Englocer Show Card & Sign Pts. 
‘elephone Wor! Railroad Positions 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATING 
Mechanical Draftsman c ing 
Machine Shop Practice Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
ore, ee engine Operating EEPER 
‘arr 8 rapher & Typist 
ng and Mapping, Certified Public Accountams 
MINE FOREMAN SE ERG'R TRAFFIC MANAGER 
TIONARY ENGINEER Railway Accountant 


Architectural CIVIL SERVICE 
onerete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
ral oe AUTOMOB! 
PLUMBING HEATING Cy 
‘Metal We Navigation 
‘Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Airplane 


Occupation... 


rersene, residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interne- 
ib Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltwited, Montreal, Caneda, 
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THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Make and sell Crispettes,delicious confection. Every- 
body loves them. Can't get enough. Come 
again and again for more. Easy to make. 
1 furnish everything. Raw materials 
lentiful and cheap. 

rofits enormous. 


Quick success possible anywhere--cities, small towns, villages. 
Amazing market—crowded streets; surging throngs at fairs, 
carnivals, parks, ete.; wholesale to grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so 
sar possiblities uniitaited! Need no experience, Little capital starts 
you on road to phenomenal earnings, 


WRITE — GET MY HELP— BEGIN NOW! 


Others are making money—ots of it. Letters just received during this yout tell of 
‘You can succeed, too. Start igall you nee 
Is, secret f jormula Stall divec 


rappers, et 
Explains imost successful methods, Gives all Information needed, J 


WES" ONG EAKINS COMPANY 
461 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


t's free. 


RAILWAY “MAIL CLERKS | 


Thousands of appointments yearly. 
Permanent positions. Good salaries, 
Pleasant work. Generous vacations. 
And you can study at home in your 
spare time! World’s biggest corre- 
spondence school. Individual instruc- 
‘Thousands of successful stu- 
Write today for full detail 


tion. 

Ay dents, 
eA ry IP International Correspondence Seh 
-—'set. Box 3706-C, Scranton, Penna, 


GOOD LUCK! 


From the deep in- 
terior of the Mystic 
Orient comes this 
odd token ring of 
Chinese Prin- 
ces. Through 
countless cen- 
turies it has @ 
been surround- 
ed with deep 
superstition, 
@ believed to be 
ncanny in its power to bringtoeach J - 
ry wearer Good Luck, Health, 
Happiness, Long Life and Prosperity. 
It is true that Oriental superstition cannot, of 
be accepted as fact, but scores(of wear- 
fy that it has brought good Inck to them 
this modern age. Actresses, bankers, 
mechanics, card players. women and men every: 
where assure us that a turn in their luck for the 
ing this ring. 


neighborhood to we 
jo instructions on how to get best re- 
rite name and address 
ling State 


plainly. Mi 
‘whether men’s or women’sis wanted. Youcanadjust 


Hf not pl 

Price, Postpaid:— 
Cash withorder,$1.80 
(Cc. 0. Dy $1.60 


The ZANZIBAR CO. 
Dept. 99 


353 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Regular Price 


Pay Postman on Arrival 


Keep one of these 
brand-new safety 
@utomatic pistols in 
your home and be 
fully protected 
Qgainst burglars, No 194 is 25 cal. 
Ir's a terrible} gots. Regutar price 
fright to wake up in the nlght/ $9950, Our 
hear noises downstairs or in] "0 og 
the next room—and realize your) No. 
neglect has left you waolly 
UNPROTECTED. One of these 
revolvers will fully protect you. 
Shoots quick. Just pull trigger. 
Each shot automatically ejects 
loads. HAS 


tn prac 


hold-up men. 


32. cah ssutoeestic 


No. 4194, 80 calibre, genuine 
Imported Luger. Don’t be mis- 
1y @ gun that looks like a 


to purchase in quantl- 

e Luger shoots 9 shots. 
automatic magazine ejec- 
It is the latest modet 
safety urge) 


‘Send No Money they 


Order one of these bargains today. Absolute ‘satisfaction guaran- 
teed after examination or money back. Write clearly name, ad- 
dress and No. of Automatic you want. Send no cash. We ship by 
return mail. Pay Postman on arrival our price, plus postage. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 
34 WEST 28th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


TOBACCO 


OR SNUFF HABIT 


CURED OR NO PAY 
$1.00 IF SUCCESSFUL 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes 
. chewed, or uw: in the form of enw! 

« Superba Tobacco Remedy ‘contains nothing. 1 
jurious. no dope, poisons, or habit forming drugs. 
SENT ON TRIAL GUARANTEED. 
Costs nothing if results are pot satisfactor: 
WRITE FOR_FULL TREATMENT TODAY. 

SUPERBA CO. v.94, Baltimore, 


WORKS ON ASTROLOGY 


Published by W. Foulsham & Co., London, Eng. 
The following standard works on Astrology (the 
science of the stars) may be obtained by order through 
your -newsdealer or by addressing direct to the under- 
signed and will be sent by mail postage paid on receipt 
of price. 
Raphael's Almanac bie 1922 now ready . 
ith Ephemeris . 


« Ephemeris alone.. 

ee. Horary Astrology . 

bes Pythoness of the East. 
bes Book of Dreams 

ee Book of Fate. 


Medical Astrology 

Raphael’s Guide to Astrology, 
Manual published. 
Old Moore’s Almanac 
British Journal of Astre slogy, 


monthly . 


yn $1.50 a 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS "00., 8 83 ‘Duane St, NTC. 


THE WIDE 


We can teach you 
DRAWING in 
your own home 
during your 
spare time. 


- Our 23 
ears of success- 
ul teaching prove our 
ability. 10 Courses in 
Commercial and Lilus- 
trative Drawing, 
Teachers Normal and 
Applied Art. Endorsed 
high art authorities. 
Studentetrained by members of 
our Faculty are filing bigh-sala- 


4 RI 
ried positions: Artist's Outlt FREE to YEAR BOOK 
Earpies jtudents. Write today for Art Year is FREE vou : 


‘ScHOD“APPLED ART 


ROOM No. 9 BATTLE CREEK MICA. 


Db; 


t You Can Tel 
GENUINE DIAMOND Se itback 


ourblae-white! Bier hae DIAMOND cannot be told from 


LING RAINBOW 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept 321 Las Cruces, W. Mex.| 
(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


$60—$200 a week. Free Samples 
GOLD SIG LETTERS for store 
fronts and office windows. Anyone 
can put them on. No experience 


necessary. Big demand. 
LIBERAL OFFER TO GENERAL AGENTS. 
METALLIC LETTER CO., 434-A, N. Clark St., Chicago. 


DRAFTING 


Mae Foscertul opportunity tor ambitious 
men and boys, Pleasant work. Good 

Ea: salaries. Permanent positions. Learn 
at home—easily and quickly—in spare 
time through world’s biggest correspondence 


full particulars, 
dense Schools, Bex 3703-0, Scranton, Pa. 


WORLD MAGAZINE ll 


x Pu» 


PROTECTION 
Sw SF 


wee 


FOR 
COLT .25 CAL. 


Reuil V. 
A Beautify it wlittle 6 $88 
et 


an. 


mle aeeel Vek 5 


etd d ballets, Craskered 
safety lever. pel 5 Pe aocentt 151 


powes in 


COLT .. 32 CAL. 


at hos and Saleh = Beas 
Safety lever Tally protects 
on accidents, Extra maga 
zine FREE, 152 
When You Need A Gun, You Need ae Bad 
Don’t put itoff. Protect your person, your 
Hk Order NOW while these bevexin prices laste 
Write name andaddress plainly and order by number. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Unlesa you wish. We will ship by return mail and yoa 
ean pay the above low price, plus postage, tothe post 
man, on arrival of your revolver. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, OL 


Do You Want a 
BETTER HOP | 


Learn to do some one thing well. Be a trained 
at home in spare time with wer 
at correspondence school. | Ov 


F rk of your cholee, = i 
International Correspondence Schools 
Se Box 3705-C, Scranton, Pa. 


Factory to Rider p= 


Saves 610 to #25 on the Ranger Bicycle you select, Jaaieae 
You can have your choice of 44 Styies, colors and 
sizes. Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, 
for ots id ee TRIAL. 
Pay desired. Possession and use at 
ence on our. Iberal year to pay 
a aths ots to Pay advance first payment. 


Dest quality: at factory prices, grpress 
ives Poms wice penen aaa 
NoMoney,do business direct with makers: = aap dan: eal 


Cycle Company |iseessis ai 
Mead Depicis cheese. ae 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Write the Words fox a Song? 


You can do it. . Write about Love, Mother, 
Home, Comic or any subject and send poem 
to me at once. I compose Music and guaran- 
tee publication. 


“EDWARD TRENT, 642 Reaper Block, Chicago 


ry DEAF? HEADNOISES? 


‘The Theraphone Ear-Massage prevents further 
Progress and gives prompt relief. Write for 
symptom blank today, No obilgation. 

THE EVOLUTION PHONE CO., Ino. 
48 E. M. Greenwich Avenue New York City 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


In Chicago's chief boulevard, near the lake, in the smart North Shore 
district, the luxurious new Somerset is the preferred hotel of motor 
tourists and of others who seek the very highest class of accommoda- 


tion at moderate cost. 


Kitchenette apartments large and small; also rooms, single or in suite, 
without kitchenette; excellent restaurant, roof garden, solarium for 
parties and conventions. Spring and summer reservations now being 
received. For booklet and floor plans address Hotel Somerset, Sheridan 
Road at Argyle, Chicago. 


otel PAY. omersel 


Sheridan Road at Argyle 
Chicago 


S. W. GERSTNER, Manager 
(Formerly of French Link Springs Hotel) 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


\ 
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QT Jewel | 
2 Purlingto 


Adjusted to the Second 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels 
Adjusted to Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 
Adjusted to Isochronism = your Choice of Dials 


Adjusted to Fositioas hacks i raiding Mencoomern 2. R. Dial) 


Only One Dollar Down will buy this that of other high-grade watches.. 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. Besides, you have the selection of the 

The balance you are allowed to pay in finest thin model designs and latest 

small, easy, monthly payments. The styles in watch cases. Don’t delay! 

Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is | Write for the FREE Watch Book and 

sold to you ata price much lowerthan our SPECIAL OFFER today. 


While Shis 


Ti | h J SvecialOferlas 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this coupon. Find out about 

is great special offer which is being made for only a limited time. You 
will know a great deal more about watch buying when vou read this 
book. You willbe able to “steer cleat” uutennteantsensnansismnnenenuenensseemneeat 
of the over-priced watches whic! 


are no better. Remember, the Burlington Watch Company 
Burlington is sent to you for only One Deve1614. 19th Se nd Maral Bed, sGhicsgo 


Dollar down, balance in small monthly 
ments. Send the coupon for watch 
Pook and our special offer TODAY! 


Burlington Watch Company 
hall Blvd, 


Depe. 1514, 19th Street and Marshal Chicago 
(Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, ipeg, Manitobe 


Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your free 
Book on warches with full explanation of your $1.00 dows: 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 


ssvosoncessenscarasseeesevesseensseseseseees 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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PILES CAUSE 
MANY DISEASES 


Experience proves home-remedies do not 
cure Piles, and Surgery is harsh and Dan- 
gerous. No matter what you have tried 
without success—do not despair, you can 
have your 


Piles Cured Without Surgery 


No knife; no scissors; no ‘‘red hot’’ iron; no 
chloroform or other general anaesthetic 


By DR. McCLEARY’S 
Mild Serum-Like Treatment 


A success for twenty-three years and 
in more than 6.000 cases, 
WHAT KANSAS CITY BANKS SAY: 


Dr. McCleary stands high in this city. We do not hesitate to 
recommend him and his large institution. Anyone wantin 
further information may write us.—Commonwealth National, 
Gate City National, Columbia National, Home Trust Co., 
Gohtral Exehange National, and Traders National. 


Write today for Free Book telling how to be 
cured of Piles easily and permanently. 


Parkview Sanitarium 


stitution In the World Treating 
tal Diseases Exclusively 


7039 PASEO KANSAS CITY, MO. 


60 Days’ Trial 


srvousness, Insom- 


If you suffer from-Debilit 
iy Lumbago, Lame 


of Vigor, Rheum: 


r 
3 or Circulation, Dys kidney, liver. 
t weakness, or any trot » to low vital- 
i ur_Free Book ing all about the 
genuine Sanden ctric Belts and how they are 
sold on 60 day# t with no cost. to you unless 
you are absolutely satisfied. Price 5 up. This 
is an opportunity you should ot_ mi: You are 
fully insured against failure and no risk 
whatever, The Sanden Herculex Belt is the best 


In the world and our offer is a vtely genuine. 


Write for Free Book today. Addre 


THE HERCULEX CO. 
1416 Broadway, New York (Dept. A. D.) 


Personal appearance is now more than ever the 
key-note of success, Bow-legged and knock-kneed 
men and women, both young and old, will be glad 
to hear that I have now ready for market my new 
appliance, which will successfully straighten, within 
a short time, bow-leggedness and knock-kneed legs, 
safely, quickly and permanently, without pain, oper- 
ation or discomfort. Will not interfere with your 
daily work, being worn at night. My new “Lim- 
Straitner,” Model 18, U. S. Patent, is easy to adjust; 
its results will save you soon from further humilia- 
tion, and improve your personal appearance 100%. 
Write today for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomica] book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation 
on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST, 
51-L, Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or detective 
bearing from cai 


Catarrbal ests o A 
en Drums, Roaring or LJ Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partial): 
Fy lorated, Wholly or ia! In Deere. 


“Little Wi: Phones the 
eno medicine but effectively replace ‘alent is lacking or 
defective in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 
which the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable to wear at all time: 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 


giving you full particulars and plenty of testimonials. 
WILSON ZAR DRUM CO., Ineorporsted 


655 Inter-Southern Bldg., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


skin can be 
. quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000.00 Cold 
Cash says I can clear your skin of the 
above blemishes. wriTE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet—"A Clear-Tone Skin” 
—telling how Icured myself after, 
being afflicted for fifteen years.” 
E.S.GIVENS, 108 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kindly mention this magazine wher writing to advertisers. 
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“This Smile Says: 
a | 


Hear 
Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you 
have embarrassing moments—so 
do your friends. Is it not worth 
while to see ir all this embarrass- 
ment can be avoided? 

500,000 persons are now hear- 
ing clearly by aid of the Acous- 
ticon. 

A New York Physician sys: 
to me. 


“It is of great value 


We offer you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write, am hard of hearing and will 

try the . Give it as fair trial amid 

familiar surroundings—thus you can best tell what 
tt will do for you. 

ber, however, that the Acousticon has patented 

j] features which cannot be duplicated. So no matter 

what your past experlence has been, send for your 
-free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
REWARD 


1336 Candler Bullding 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 
if this is your 


$1,000 i. 


FINGER PRINT 7 


If this is your Finger Print or if you can du- Y 

licate this Finger Print with an impression # 
irom any of your fingers or the fingers of any 
of your friends, you are entitled to this $1000 
Reward. We make this offer to prove the ac- 
curacy of Finger Print identification. Your Finger Print may be the 
lucky one. Send for full,complete, FREE explanation how tomake 
the test. We will tell you also about a position we have for you. 


FREE GUARANTEED POSITION OFFER 


Finger Print profession wants men. Big pay, interesting work, 
and certain income, We will tell you how you can qualify. Send 
at once as offer is limited, No obligation and no cost to you. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF FINGER’ PRINTS 
Dept. 504 7003 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


CHEMISTRY 


Good salaries await trained men. No work is 
more interesting—no other profession offers 
greater opportunity for advanecinent. You can 
learn quickly and easily at home—in an hour 
a day of the spare time that now goes to 
waste, Write today for full particulars. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 3707-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Only keys of their kind in existence— 
Open and test thousands of different 
you instantly if your door or padlocks are bur- 
glar proof. Serve in emergencies, too. Thou- 
sands of sets in daily use among detectives, 
policemen, contractors, locksmiths, firemen, me- 
chanics, travellers, barre and hotel ones, se 
we feeling of security and protection wort 
EL times thelr cost. Novel key chain FREE. Send $1 today 
MASTER KEY CO., 


69 Manhattan Block, Milwaukee Wie ~* 


Oil Experts 
Make 
Millions 


Oil, oil. more oii, is the crying need of indus- 
trial ‘America today. And men, men, and more 
men are needed to supply the increasing demand. 

Such conditions make for big, handsome salar- 
ies for trained experts. It is not at all unusual 
for trained men to earn $100 00 a week, and in 
some instances $100.00 a day is paid to experts, 


New, Big Opportunities 

The opportunities in the oil industry for men of 
vision, daring and initiative are unlimited. You 
are the master of your destiny and income in 
this, America’s third vast industry. 

No powerful locomotive roars through the still- 
ness of the night without paying tribute to the 
oil industry, for its bearings float in oil. And 
even the needle on Milady’s sewing machine 
needs oil in the mechanism behind it for success- 
ful operation. It, too, pays tribute to you if you 
are in the oil business. And so on threugh in- 
dustry. Business houses large and small alike 
pay their share toward the industry. 

The year 1920 saw a production of 444 million 
barrels of oil. an increase of 67 million barrels 
over the preceeding year. Five thousand miles 
of new pipe line are built every year. Four thou- 
sand new wells are drilled every month. And 
each year sees 1,712 new oil companies with a 
eapite zation of nearly three billion dollars. 

‘ou can become an important. factor in this 
tremendous industry. You can become an ex- 
pert. All you need is a knowledge of how to read 
and write. We take care of everything else. 
There is a complete course of thirty-six lessons, 
easy and understandable. These simple lessons 
will prepare you to escape small pay and the 
drudgery of routine, and to step into the ranks 
of successful experts. Your spare ¢ime is all 
you need, plus your ambitious desire. 


Get Our FREE Book 


It telis all about this fascinating business for real men. 
Fully illustrated. packed full of facts that you should know. 
It means success for you The course costs. very little— 
the book costs absolutely nothing. It is yours for the ask- 
ing. Get started now. Write for your FREE book today. 

PETROLEUM EXTENSION UNIVERSITY. 
Dept. 601 Citizen’s Trust Bldg. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Se @& & GGet eee 


MUSIC-LESSONS: FREE 


You c ; rea:! music like this quickly 
1M YOUR HMC. Write today for our i ‘EE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Orr xn, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Becinners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage weed 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 25 Lakeside Bidg., CHICA 


of fine bred poultry for 1922; ECATAl breeds 
Hlostated tod deacrioe; thformation on pout 
Ex ‘Low price on breeding stock and hatch 
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Guarantee 
To Train You 


Until You Are Placed 
in a Position Paying 


$250 to*300 mii. 
— Chief Draftsman Dobe 


Write and I'll tell you how I make you a first-class, big-money-earning drafts- 
man in a very few months! 1 do this by a method no other man nor institution 
can imitate. Igive you personal training at home by mail. And I mean just 
what I say—I train you until you are actually placed in a position paying from 
$250.00 to $300.00 per month. Six thousand draftsmen are wanted every 
month. Hurry up and register so you can start earning. 


I Give YOU 


FREE 


This $25° Outfit 
of Drafting Too 

Bit gece Dit Batted ura handsome 
plush lined case. Just the kind I use 
m; Write to me. I'm giving it 


myrely and absctately free. 


Send This Free 
Coupon To Mel! 


i costs you nothing but asany, to send ee apc 

for my free , “Successful Draftsmanship’” that 
tells you all. It tells you how my students get the 
good positions and how I can afford to trai you 
until you get YOUR position. Remember, 6,000 men 
wanted every month. Sohurry. Register early because 
Ican take only a few students. Send coupon NOW! 


Chief Draftsman Do! 


be 
Dept. 1514 4001 Broadway, Chicage 


Chief Draftsman Dobe 
Dept. 1514 4001 Broadway, Chicage, I. 
Without any obligation whatsoever, 
k, "Success 


please mail 
your boo! ful Draftsmanship,” and full 
reonal Instruc- 


‘iculars of your liberal “Pei 
” offer to a few 


Kindly mention thia magazine when writing to advertisers, 


Tobacco Tells on Tobacco Ruin: 
| Nervous System Di 


— 


Tobacco -a Manis Delusion 


Thousands of men are under the delusion that cigars, cigarettes, pipe or chewing tobacco or 
they actually need tobacco! They think they snuff—by the day, week, month and in years 
couldn’t possibly get along without it. Butcan Evenadimea day is $36.50 a year; a quartera 
any man honestly say that tobacco haseverdone day makes $91.25 a year; a dollar a day $365 00a 
him the slighest good? How canit, then, bein year—the interest at 6% on $6083 33 CASH 
any sense regarded as a necessity? CAPITAL you'd have to save to have your 
No, the use of tobacco is an utterly useless wasteful tobacco bill earned and paid for And 
habit. And think of the expense. Count the you haven't a single thing to show for it—except 
nickles, dimes, quarters and dollarsyouspendfor poorer health! 


After all is said and done that is the real reason you should quit 
tobacco—because of the effect it is having on your health. Even if 
you can easily afford the extravagant money waste, the physical, mental 
and nervous effects of tobacco are bound to tell. Leading authorities agree 
that tobacco is damaging to the heart, that it impairs normal brain activity. and 
deadens a man's vitality. Any doctor will tell you these are facts. No tobacco user 
can dodge them, Some day he must pay the penalty. Every smoker, every chewer, every 
snuff takeristaking into hissystem a deadly poison that slowly butsurely undermines his health.’ 
Think this over, you tobacco users, You're paying too big a price both in money and the lowering 

of your vital forces and general efficiency for a mere habit that you have come to regard as a neces- 
sity—but which isn’t. Quit tobacco and you'll eat better, sleep better, feel a hundred per cent better 
in every way. You'll think clearer, have more energy. be more efficient in every thing you do. Here's 
an easy way for you toquit. Read our remarkable offer. 


Tobacco Habit Banished st: you 


It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you've been a user of tobacco for a single month or 50 
years, or how much you uee, or in what form you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew 
plug or fine cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will remove the craving for tobacco, Your desire will 
usually begin to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results, 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind. It is not a substi- 
tute for tobacco, but a radical, efficient, time-tried treatment which you can prove ip 
your own case on our epecial offer. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 0%, !er2). binding, | money-back 


treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken 

according tothe plain and easy directions, your money will be cheerfully refunded 
jnaccordance withagreement wefurnish with every complete course of treatment. 
‘Wetake the risk because wo know what this great treatment has done for thousands of users— 
many bound for years by this money-wasting, health injuring habit. Dono hesitate. Act! 


Send now for our, 
aluable Boo on tobacco and its effects, 
Learn from it o- 
tine attacks the nervous system, affects the heart, impairs digestion and paves the 
‘way to mental and physical deterioration. Learn, also how the tobacco habit may 
easily be broken. Full explanation is given of the action of the 
remedy which has freed thousands from this craving. You ought 
to have this book even if you are only amoderate user. It is free. 
‘Send the coupon or a post card for your copy. 


e—e——~ 
WRITE . r] NEWELL PHARMACAL co. 
for ConvincingProof 4 °°“ rie eanans 


Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
Af you areasiave of the tobacco habit and want your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit 


a sure, quick way of quitting ‘‘for proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively 


a a : ree 
Urdallivees on postafand ger the fon MMe from the tobacco habit or my money will be 
refunded. 


Particulars and positive proof of what jy 

‘Tobacco Redeemer has done and can Nacsa 
. We will also send the c.. 
FREE, Wri MH 


Newell 
Pharmacal 
Company 


Dept. 343 St. Louis, Mo. 


Write now—Today. 


Street and No, ...... 

Town... 7 

Disiizea by GOOGIe 
Cc 


F. W. Bentley 


of Philadelphia 
= 


“Sells, Like Beer in a 


Mr. T's 28th Ord 


Gi. Ottawa, Ont. 
Earned $3300 
Fi 


averaged $060 profit 
Pinatesix months 
‘A. M. Russel, Coan. 


“Am making $1000 per mon' 
T have inade big m« 


Your Burner te 
3. Cars 


ing 
je $43 Inet, night eolle 


Oliver Oil-Gas Burner and Machine Co. 
2103-P Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me full facts about how I can make at 
least $5,000 a year representing you in my ter 
‘Also your plan if I just wish to mal e big | 
money in my spare time. 


New Invention Sweeping 


Country Like Wildfire! 


N° wonder this amazing new inven- 
tion is bringing fortunes to agents. 
All over the whole country this new 
device is doing away with old-fashioned 
methods of heating with coal _ stoves, 
ranges and furnaces. Already over 
$1,000,000 worth have been sold. You 
can readily understand why this new 
invention—the Oliver Perfected Oil-Gas 
Burner—is 
sweeping over 
the country like 
wildfire. It does 
away with all 
expense of coal 
—making every 
stove a modern 
oil-gas burners 
Saves money, 
time and drudgery. 
heat of any i 
when the housewife wants it. 
kitchen for housewives i 
when they don’t want it. 
agents are riding 
Oliver profits. 
It Sells Itself 

Ayent» find it no work at arl to sell 
this amazing invention—the Oliver new 


Three times the 
other method—right on tap 
No hot 
in the summer 
No wonder 
in on the tide of big 


Improved O11-Gas_— Burner. They just 
show it—taking only one minute to con- 
hect. it—then light it. And the sale 4s 
made! This new invention is its own sales- 
man. It sells itself! About 15 minutes 
docs it. The Oliver OU-Gas Burner ts the 


most timely thing that could be put out, It 


dispenses entirely with coal and wood when 
both are now high-priced. It bums the 
cheapest fuel—oll. It saves a woman work 
now in times when she is looking for just 
such things. Just as much or as little heat 
as wanted, off and on instantly by simply 
turning a valve. It makes an immediate hit 
with her. Because in the winter it gives her 
3 times the heat of any other method. 


And in the summer she has heat for her cook 
stove or range whenever she wants {t—but 
does not have to have a hot, roasting kitchen. 
The Secret of Big Money—Any 
Season of the Y 
Of course, now that you know the facts 
you yourself can understand why this 
new invention is 
going over like 
wildfire! And you 
can _ understand 
why F.W. Bentley 
made $215 in 
one day. Why 
J. Carnegey made 
$1,000 in one 
month and why 
| hundreds of other 
agents are clean- 
ing up big too. 


I 
~ | OLIVER o 


nl 


ter- 


Are Making Fortunes 


some substitute. 
motives being run 
being heated by it. 


does it so as to 
five more heat 
than coal or 
wood—is the 
thing they want 
to tie up to. 


Big Profits 
Quickly Made 


You too can use this secret of big money. 
You do not need to bea high-powered sales~ 
features sell 


man. The Oliver's amazing 
itforyou. When people see it they know at 
once that it is the thing they want. You 


will realize that this is a proposition that 
will pay you [as big money as it does 
others. We have a definite number of 
open territories which we are ready to dis- 
pose of to those who act quickly. Every 
territory allotted is filled with big-money 
opportunities. And this big money comes 
easily. Because not only does this inven- 
tion practically sellitself on sight but when 
you have sold one this one will sell several 
others as soon as your customer's friends 
and neighbors see it. And thru our special 
plan you get credit and commissions for | 
every sale in your territory. 

You can also make big money just 
by using your spare time. Note how 
N. B. Chelan made $43 in one evening. 


Coupon Brings 
Full Offer 


If you want to make at least $5,000 a 
year easily, mail this coupon now for our 
offer. We are not making any extravagant 
claims about this. We do not have to. 
We believe that your common sense will 
indicate a good proposition to you when you 
know about it. We want to give you the 
facts. Won't you write us? And by doing 
so quickly you will be allotted an exclusive 
territory with private selling rights. 

The coupon will bring you the facts and 
will save you writing a letter. But mail 
the coupon at once. 


SAS BURNER AND MACHINE CO. 
2103-P Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


